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TARIFF  HEARIlSrGS. 


\  Thit  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 


Monday^  Novemher  30^  1908. 
(The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair.) 
The  Chairman.  We  will  first  take  up  the  subject  of  rope  this  morn- 
ing and  we  will  hear  Col.  E.  D.  Metcalf. 

STATEUENT  OF  MB.  E.  D.  METCALF,  BEFBESENTINa  THE  COLUM- 
BIA BOPE  COMPAmr,  AUBTIBN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  another  constituent  of  Mr.  Payne  Saturday,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  men  in  his  district  who  has  been  troubling  him  for  some 
time  past.  I  have  prepared  a  short  brief  and  the  subject  is  not  such 
as  to  take  very  much  of  your  time. 

Affreeable  to  the  request  of  your  committee  that  only  one  person 
should  represent  a  given  industry,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  manu- 
I  facturers  using  vegetable  fibers,  covered  by  paragraph  566  of  the 

,  Dingley  law  of  1897,  manufactured  into  binding  twine  and  rope,  to 

present  their  views  and  submit  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 

We  are  interested  not  only  in  566,  covering  raw  material,  but  329, 

y491,  and  573,  covering  binding  twine,  rope,  and  cordage  made  from 
various  vegetable  fibers. 

In  considering  how  any  new  tariff  would  affect  an  industry  it  is 
well  to  investi^te  what  has  been  the  result  under  former  tariff  bills. 
Our  raw  material  has  been  upon  the  free  list,  a  large  part  of  our  pro- 
duction is  on  the  free  list,  and  a  small  portion  protected  by  a  small 
duty  insufficient  to  equalize  the  wages  paid  in  Europe  with  tnose  paid 
in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  rope  and  binding  twine  as  a  whole  has  been 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  industries  m  the  United  States  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  there  are  strewed  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  manufacturing  plants  dismantled  and  many  unoccupied  for 
years  which  were  once  prosperous  industries.  Very  few,  indeed,  have 
had  any  degree  of  apparent  prosperity. 

This  condition,  however,  is  not  due  to  tariff  laws,  for  this  country 
has  exported  their  product  as  well  as  imported  manufactured  arti- 
cles in  our  line,  but  it  has  been  due  largely  to  the  small  mar^n  of 
profit  between  raw  and  finished  product,  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
raw  material,  cost  of  labor,  which  is  at  least  33  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  gradual  and  increasing  use  of  wire  rope 
in  the  equipment  of  vessels. 
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With  these  conditions  before  you,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  your  committee: 

First.  That  paragraph  5G()  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  covering  raw 
material,  remain  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Second.  That  paragraph  329,  covering  manufactured  cables  and 
cordage,  rejid  as  follows : 

Cables  and  cordajce  ooinpose<l  of  istle,  tnmi)lco  fiber,  maiiila,  sisal  ^rass,  sunn, 
or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  them,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  i>er  pound,  cables 
and  cordage  made  of  hemi)  tarred  or  untarred,  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  suggested  decrease  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  duty 
minimum,  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  committee  in  arriving 
at  the  lowest  duty  that  we  ctin  possibly  manufacture  under,  in  view 
of  increased  labor  costs  here  over  that  in  P^urope. 

Third.  Hide  rope  included  in  paragraph  57»3  should  l>e  included  in 
paragraph  329,  as  it  is  simply  one  variety  of  rone  made  by  everj' 
manufacturer  of  rope  and  should  not  be  in  the  xree  list  any  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  rope. 

Fourth.  Paragraph  491,  binding  twine,  should  read  the  same  as 
now,  excepting  that  it  should  also  include  the  word  "  manila,"  as 
follows : 

All  binding  twine  manufactured  from  manila — 

That  was  omitted  from  the  last  law — 

All  binding  twhie  manufactured  from  manila,  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle,  or 
tampico  fiber,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  any  two  or  more  of  them, 
of  single  ply  and  measuring  not  exceeding  050  feet  to  the  pound — 

That  is  on  the  free  list — 

Provided,  That  articles  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  If  Imported  from  a 
country  which  lays  an  import  duty  on  like  articles  Imported  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

That  is  the  only  paragraph  I  have  been  able  to  read  in  the  Dinglev 
law  that  has  been  reciprocal  in  its  action.  It  has  been  flexible  accorcf- 
inff  to  the  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

The  reason  that  manila  was  not  included  in  paragraph  491  was  be- 
cause manila  hemp  is  usually  spun  into  longer  yarn  than  other  fibers 
and  the  labor  cost  is  much  greater  and  wages  being  so  much  cheaper 
in  Europe  it  was  considered  necessary  to  protect  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  to  that  extent,  and  manila  binding  twine  has  there- 
fore been  imported  only  under  the  general  manufacturing  clause. 
The  refunding  of  the  export  duty  on  manila  hemp  from  the  Philip- 
pines manufactured  in  the  United  States  now  acts  as  a  partial  offset 
to  the  decreased  cost  of  wages  in  Europe,  and  manila  could  be  included 
ill  the  regular  paragraph  covering  binding  twine  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  so  long  as  thev  receive  the 
refund  of  the  export  duty  paid  on  manila  hemp  in  the  Philippines. 

The  proviso  in  this  paragraph  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  us 
against  the  possibility  of  Canada  placing  an  import  duty  on  binding 
twine  to  protect  their  own  manufacturing  interests. 

As  we  now  ex])ort  to  Canada  more  twine  than  is  imported  from 
Canada  the  conditions  are  reciprocal,  but  there  would  be  great  injury 
to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  should  this  proviso  not  be  in- 
corporated in  this  paragraph. 
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Following  this  I  furnish  the  statistics  of  both  the  receipts  and  the 
exports  of  binding  twine  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  I  will  not  trouble 
you  to  listen  to  them. 

(The  statistics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Metcalf  follow :) 
The  amount  and  value  of  imports  of  rope  for  recent  years  is  as 
follows : 

Rope,  tarred  or  untarred,  of  hemp. 


Quantity 
Imported. 


1808,  2  cf»nt«  per  pound 

1S99,  2  cents  per  pound 

1900,  2  rents  per  pound 

1001,  2  cents  per  pound 

1902,  2  cents  i)er  pound _ 

1908,  2  cents  per  pound _j 

1J104,  2  cents  per  pound .._ 

1805.  2  cents  per  pound | 

1906,  2  cents  per  pound 

1907,  2  cents  per  pound 


Value. 


Pounds. 

310.803 

^,383.04 

335,776 

31,694.50 

363.900        ' 

34,319.00 

118,407.50 

11,823.95 

hXl.'iW        ' 

55.159.00 

317, 01« 

33,248.10 

403,973.60 

42,512.00 

3G1.298        1 

.%,  576.00 

«25,ai6.25  ! 

51,434.00 

760,326.75  i 

00.621.00 

Duty  col- 
lected. 


Value  per   Ad  valorem 
pound.    ,      duty. 


Percent. 

$6,026.06 

$0,091 

21.87 

6,716.52 

.091 

21.19 

7,279.20 

.094 

21.21 

2,368.15 

.10 

20.03 

10,.354.82 

.107 

18.77 

6.841.98 

.105 

19.10 

8.139.47 

.104 

19.15 

7,225.88 

.101 

19.75 

12,504.75 

.082 

24.31 

15,206.54 

.079 

25.06 

Other  rope,  of  istle,  tampico  fiber,  manila,  aisnl  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of 

them^  or  any  of  them. 


Qoantity  im- 
ported. 


1886,  1  cent  per  pound 

1809,  1  cent  per  pound 

1900,  1  cent  per  pound. 

1901,  1  cent  per  pound 

UKK,  1  cent  j>er  pound 

1908,  1  cent  ver  pound 

1904, 1  cent  jicr  pound 

1S05,  1  cent  per  pound 

1906,  1  cent  r»er  pound- 

1907,  1  cent  per  pound - ~ 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Pounds. 

80.338 

50.543 

40.466 

28.605.50 
130,075 

82,067 

60.804 
162,732 
353.028 

89,247 


96,061.80 
8,722.80 
2,632.25 
1,976.50 
5,584.00 
8,688.00 
5,987.22 
15,649.00 
36,220.00 
8,577.60 


Value  per 
pound. 


605.48 
404.66 
236.06 
300.75 
820.67 
596.04 
627.32 
530.28 
892.47 


0.O86 
.074 
.065 
.064 
.042 
.106 
.100 
.096 
.103 
.096 


Ad  valorem 
duty. 


Ptr 


cent. 

11.54 

18.58 

15.37 

11.04 

23.60 

9.46 

0.99 

10.40 

9.75 

10.40 


The  amount  and  value  of  imports  of  binding  twine  are  as  follows: 

Binding  twine  tnanufactured  from  New  Zealand  hemp,  istle,  or  tampico  fiber, 
sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  single  ply,  and  measuring  not  exeeeding  600  feet  to 
th^  pound. 


1«)5.  free  of  duty 

1896,  free  of  duty 

l«rr,  free  of  duty - _. 

1»«.  free  of  duty 

1889,  free  of  duty 

1900,  free  of  duty 

IflOl,  free  of  duty 

littJ.  tree  of  duty - 

I9tn,  free  of  duty 

1904,  free  of  duty 

1905,  free  of  duty— 

1906,  free  of  duty 

1907,  free  of  duty 


Quantity  Im- 
ported. 


Value. 


Pounds. 

289,355 

820,618 

203,612 

374,395 

1,83.5,642 

4,700,926 

6,6S5,421 

8.484.175 

3,537,305 

8,051,974 

3,748.612 

5,71>3,98(?.50 

2,486,400 


^4, 

47, 

14, 

30, 

IW, 

443, 

480, 

704, 

312, 

843, 

330, 

34i>, 


062.00 

.531.10 

350.49 

989.00 

312.55 

487.00 

174.00 

571.00 

905.00  I 

58(J.OO  I 

989.50 

774.25  ' 

499.00  ' 


Value  per 
pound. 


f0.049 
.058 
.049 
.082 
.10 
.094 
.072 
.083 
.068 


Ad  valo- 
rem duty. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Trve. 

Free. 
.OJW  Free. 
.088  I  Free. 
.092  I  Free. 
.09    '  Free. 
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Binding  twine  from  countries  which  impose  a  duty  on  like  articles  imported 

from  the  United  States. 


Quantity  Im- 1 
ported. 


Value. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Value  per 
pound. 


Ad  valo- 
rem duty. 


1898,  ono-half  cent  per  pound. 

1899,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
1908,  ono-half  cent  per  pound. 
1907,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 


Pounds. 

275 
2,100 
1,892  ! 


$18.00 

165.62 

181.00 

6.00 


$1.38 

10.50 

9.46 

.15 


$0,065 
.079 
.065 
.20 


Ptreent, 
7.67 
6.84 
5.88 
2.60 


The  value  of  exports  of  cables  and  cordage  and  twine  have  been 
as  follows: 


Cordage. 

Twine. 

1899 

1900. 

i902iiii™~iiiiii~""ir~iziiiii"iiiiiiiiiiiiiir~iir'ir"ir'ii'"riiii" 
1904.  _ _ 

$576,140 
735.049 
927,805 
832,871 
713.439 
935,587 
926,278 
920,127 
888,561 
984.690 

$1,091,576 
1,606,845 
2,646.482 
2,591,412 
2,955,377 
3,831,101 
4,896.864 

1905 _ 

4,698,090 
5,505,088 
6,684,772 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  491  what  changes  do  you  make  from 
the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  includes  manila  hemp,  which  was  included  in  the 
original  paragraph  491. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  change  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  the  paragraph  on  binding  twine  that  is  the  only 
change,  with  the  proviso,  which  is  reciprocal. 

The  Chairman.  The  proviso  is  there  now? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  protect  us  against  Canada  if 
Canada  should  put  on  an  export  duty.  It  puts  us  now  against  Grer- 
many  and  France,  who  make  large  quantities  of  binder  twine,  because 
they  would  have  to  pay  half  a  cent  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  they  put  their  binding  twine  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Exactly.  That  would  open  their  market  to  us.  It 
is  the  only  paragraph  in  the  Dingley  bill  that  has  been  reciprocal  at 
once  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  paragraphs,  one  of  which  has 
been  very  much  criticised.  That  paragraph  relates  to  petroleum  and 
its  products. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  interested  in  petroleum. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  paragraphs  and  this  petroleum 
paragraph  has  l)een  very  much  criticised.  It  provides  for  a  duty 
unless  they  give  us  free  entrance  to  their  markets.  The  paragraph 
in  regard  to  petroleum  has  operated  as  to  other  countries  except 
Russia.  Russia  puts  on  a  large  duty  and  we  have  a  duty  on  the 
products  coming  from  Russia.  That  paragraph  originated  with  the 
Wilson  bill  and  was  continued  in  the  Dingley  bill,  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  catch  your  name? 
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Mr.  Metcalp.  E.  D.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  say  that  you  have  made  a  remarkably  lumi- 
nous statement  of  your  matter.    1  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  He  comes  from  Auburn. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  observe  that,  but  I  want  to  say  that  he  did  make  a 
dear  and  concise  statement  of  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Gaikes.  Notwithstanding  his  residence  is  in  Auburn. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  that  notwithstanding  that  he  resides  in 
Auburn. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  section  491.  Do  you 
take  this  binding  twine  simply  to  mean  binder  twine  or  does  it  mean 
all  sorts  of  twine? 

Mr.  Mftcalf.  Only  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  binder  twine? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  twine  used  in  the  binding  of  grain. 

Mr.  Clark.  Out  West,  where  we  raise  the  grain,  we  say  "binder 
twine?" 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Binding  twine  and  binder  twine,  I  think,  in  the 
Treasury  Department  are  considered  as  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  sort  of  tariff  on  binding  or  binder  twine 
except  this  provided  for  in  paragraph  491  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  the  only  one,  and  that  enables  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  to  export  more  binding  twine  than  they  import. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  the 
United  States  as  a  binding-twine  trust?  ^ 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  how  does  it  happen  that  when  Kansas 
and,  subsequently,  Missouri  went  into  the  business  of  manufacturing 
twine  in  the  penitentiaries  that  they  brought  down  the  price  of  bind- 
ing twine  in  those  two  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  In  1890,  or  about  that  time,  there  was  formed  what 
was  called  a  trust  in  the  cordage  business  by  the  formation  of  a  large 
company  called  the  "  National  Cordage  Company." 

IVfr.  Clark.  I  had  forgotten  the  name;  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  was  not  in  the  cordage  business  at  that  time;  I 
was  a  user  of  their  product.  I  wanted  to  buy  it  at  a  fair  price  and  I 
could  not.    I  am  telling  you  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  as  good  as  any,  and  perhaps  better. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  decid^  to  build  a  mill.  They  defied  me.  They 
said  that  I  could  not  do  it,  that  I  could  not  get  any  madhinery.  1 
tried  to  buy  the  machinery  in  this  country.  I  found  that  they  had 
subsidized  the  only  factory  that  made  machinery  in  this  country. 
Then  I  sent  to  Europe.  I  found  they  had  subsidized  the  factories 
there  and  that  I  had  no  opportunity  to  buy  the  machinery  in  Europe. 
Then  I  got  a  draftsman  who  was  familiar  with  the  matter,  and  from 
the  original  drawings  we  made  wooden  patterns  and  then  metal  pat- 
terns and  then  our  machinery.  Of  course,  starting  from  the  founda- 
tion up,  we  had  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  first  year  or  two,  but 
we  were  able  to  live  when  the  trust  failed. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  congratulate  you. 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  the  difficulty  I  had  to  get  into  the  business. 
Now,  to  answer  your  question,  this  condition  was  what  led,  unfortu- 
nately, to  the  building  of  binding-twine  industries  in  our  State  pris- 
ons. It  was  those  conditions  that  compelled  me  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. If  I  could  have  bought  twine  at  that  time  I  would  not  have 
gone  into  the  manufacture  of  twine,  that  is,  if  I  could  have  bought  it 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  but  I  was  compelled  to  make  twine 
and  compete  with  them  in  the  field,  because  we  were  manufacturing 
agricultural  implements  and  it  was  necessary.  We  could  not  sell 
binders  without  selling  the  twine.  The  same  condition  we  had  to 
face  existed  in  the  West.  Those  conditions  no  longer  exist.  They 
have  not  existed  for  a  good  many  years,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  State  prison  to  go  into  the  business,  because  binding  twine  is 
sold  to-day  at  a  very  small  profit;  that  is,  it  is  no  longer  above  a 
legitimate  profit. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  were  already  in? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  \es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Kansas  led  the  way,  and  five  or  six  years  ago  Missouri 
went  into  the  business.     You  say  the  cordage  trust  has  failed? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  failed,  their  successors  failed,  and  their  suc- 
cessors beyond  failed. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  really  ^lad  to  hear  it.     You  helped  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Kansas  did  their  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  helped  to  do  itl 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  give  me  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  aj^c  you  the  specific  reasons  for  putting  in 
manila  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Manila  was  omitted  from  the  original  paragraph 
owing  to  the  expense  attending  its  manufacture,  but  now  with  the 
reduction  of  duty  there  is  no  reason  why  the  manufacturers  should 
object  to  that.  To  go  a  little  further,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
considered  the  subject  and  have  decided  on  the  measures  I  have  recom- 
mended here. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  separate  companies  are  there  manufactur- 
ing what  you  might  call  "  cordage  "  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Xot  over  ten  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Paragraph  329  reads: 

Cables  and  cordnpe  ooniposwl  of  istle,  Tampico  fiber,  maniln  sisal  f^rass  or 
sunn,  or  a  mlxtui*e  of  these  or  any  of  them,  1  cent  per  i>ound. 

You  suggest  that  we  cut  that  down  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent? 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  still  do  busine^ss? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  believe  so.     We  want  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Middle  West  in  helping  the  committee  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  CiiARK.  The  other  words  in  the  paragraph  are: 
Cables  and  cordage  made  of  hemp,  tarred  or  untarred,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Do  you  propose  to  change  that  in  any  way? 

Mr. "Metcalf.  No,  sir.  Tliat  is  made  from  Russian  hemp,  all  ini- 
ported.  That  is  not  from  any  production  which  we  raise  in  this 
country.     It  is  used  on  vessels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  the  American  makers  of  cordage  at  this  time  ex- 
porting more  than  is  imported  into  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  guess  they  export  more,  not 
very  much  moi-e. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  ^^^lat  is  the  total  money  value  of  the  exports  of 
binder  twine? 

Mr.  Met(\\lf.  The  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  do  not 
separate  binding  twice  from  the  other  twines.  The  exports  last  year 
were  $5,000,000,  but  that  covered  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  twine. 
I  have  applied  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  separation,  but  they 
have  informed  me  that  it  reouires  a  great  deal  of  work.  They  are 
going  to  separate  the  figures  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  wnll  bo 
glad  to  furnish  them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  same  classification,  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  domestic  con.sumi)tion  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Of  binding  twine  alone? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  can  give  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  can  not;  but  it  was  several  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  total  amount  of  cordage  exported  was  $5,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Of  binding  twine? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  About  $900,000.  I  have  the  exact  figures  here.  In 
1907  it  was  $934,630  of  cordage;  in  1906,  $886,561;  in  1905,  $920,127. 
Of  binding  twine  those  three  years  it  was:  1907,  $5,584,772;  1906, 
$5,505,068,  and  1905,  $4,698,090,  and  the  year  before  that,  $4,396,364. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  yoirgive  for  any  of  those  years  the  total  of  do- 
mestic consumption  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  point  out  again  that  since  the 
Dingley  bill  was  enacted,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  exports  were  $1,091,- 
576,  we  have  increased  the  exports  of  various  kinds  of  twine  $5,000,000. 
I  can  not  give  the  domestic  consumption,  because  I  did  not  come  pre- 
pared with  those  figures. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Who  are  the  largest  users  of  the  binder  twine  manu- 
factured in  this  country  ?  » 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Th^  farmers  of  the  United  States  eveiywhere  where 
grain  is  reaped  and  cut  with  a  binder. 

Mr.  Bou^TXL.  I  understand,  but  to  whom  do  the  manufacturers 
of  binder  twine  sell? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Thev  usually  sell  to  the  local  dealers  in  every  com- 
munity where  the  twine  is  used.  It  may  be  a  small  farmer  or  it  may 
be  a  corner  grocery  store  that  sells  the  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Boutell.  A  large  amount  of  it  is  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  only  use  it  in  testing  their  machines.  They  dis- 
tribute it  themselves  through  the  same  channels  that  the  other  peo- 
ple do. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  there  any  other  agencies  that  contributed  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  cordage  trust,  excej)t  the  ones  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  have  not  given  the  names,  but  there  are  several, 
and  I  think  they  are  oroud  of  it — the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
and  the  E.  H.  Fitler  Company.  They  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  I  think  justly  so  and  they  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  community.  Were  there  any  other  agencies — were  there  any 
prosecutions  against  the  cordage  trust? 
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Mr.  Metcaup.  No,  sir.  Speculation,  I  think,  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  anything. 

Mr.  Grioos.  I  understand  that  you  appear  here  in  favor  of  free 
binding  twine  and  everything  on  that  line.  Binding  twine  is  already 
free? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  favor  free  jute? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Jute  is  another  matter  and  will  be  covered  by  others. 
I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  jute  fiber  being  free  for  the  manufacture 
of  jute  also. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  you  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir.  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers 
of  hard  fiber;  that  is,  manila,  sisal,  New  Zealand  sunn,  and  tampico; 
that  class  of  fiber  as  distinguished  by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
paragraph  329. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Please  give  me  briefly  your  reasons  for  being  in  favor 
of  free  jute? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  are  other  gentlemen  better  prepared  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  I  am  only  asking  you. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  My  reason  is  that  jute  is  not  raised  in  this  country 
and  is  not  raised  in  any  of  the  colonies,  you  might  say,  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  not  say  that  in  the  presence  of  my  friends  here. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  a  low-priced  material  and  comes  from  a  country 
where  they  have  the  lowest  price  of  labor  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  raw  material  of  that  character 
free. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  should  have  material  for  gathering  and  marketing  their  crops 
free? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  are  covering  a  pretty  broad  subject,  but  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think 

Mr.  Griggs  (interrupting).  You  are  a  broad  man. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  other  gentlemen  come 
before  the  committee  subsequently  on  the  other  subjects,  and  I  think 
we  better  confine  ourselves  to  this  schedule  now.  Mr.  Metcalf  will  be 
before  the  committee  again. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  seen  gentlemen  leave  this  committee  and  expect 
to  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  be  at  all  worried  about  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  schedule  now  before  the  committee, 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  wounded  the  chairman's 
feelings. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  say  that  you  export  more  than  you  import. 
What  is  the  reason  for  asking  a  duty? 

Mr.  Metcalf,  We  do  not  ask  for  a  duty  on  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Gaines,  That  you  want  free  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  account  of  my  fear  of  wounding  the  sensibilities  of 
the  chairman  I  did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  I  would  like.  I  wanted  to 
talk  over  free  jute  bagging  with  you. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  perfectly  willing. 
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The  Chairman.  Bagging  is  in  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  what  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  I  do  not  think  you  can  afford  to  put  jute  bagging 
on  the  free  list.  Jute  bagging  is  a  coarse  product.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  subject  to  answer  as  other  gentlemen  are.  It  is  a 
coarse  product  and  it  has  to  be  manufactured  with  high  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs  High  labor  with  a  coarse  product? 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  It  is  produced  from  the  lowest-priced  raw  vegetable 
fiber  known  and  sells  at  a  very  low  price  and  the  protection  is  not 
more  than  sufficient,  I  believe,  .to  offset  the  labor  cost  between  this 
country  and  Europe.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gbiggs  What  is  going  to  protect  the  farmer,  who  grows  cotton 
and  who  must  have  jute  bagging  with  which  to  cover  it,  from  the  low 
labor  of  Egypt  and  India? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  the  gentlemen  representing  that  industry 
can  answer  the  question  better  than  I  can.  The  small  duty  is  the  only 
means  we  have  to  protect  American  labor  against  the  low-priced  labor 
in  India. 

Mr.  Griggs  You  think  somebody  else  can  tell  better  than  you  can 
how  to  protect  the  farmer  against  the  low-priced  labor  of  India? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  can  give  the  details  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  to  protect  the 
labor  of  this  country,  who  demand  a  reasonable  wage  which  will 
give  them  the  comforts  of  life  which  thev  now  expect,  except  some 
protection  in  some  form  or  other,  even  if  it  has  to  be  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  free  binding  twine  for  the  farmers  of  the 
West? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  nothing  that  the  farmers  of  the  West  must 
pay  taxes  on  in  connectiftn  with  the  gathering  of  their  crops,  is 
there,  excepting  implements,  which  we  have  to  pay  the  same  taxes  on  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  But  you  do  not  pay  any  taxes  on  implements.  If 
you  want  to  discuss  that  question 

Mr.  Griggs  (interrupting).  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that  question. 
Of  course  on  iron  and  steel  there  is  a  tax,  and  that  makes  a  tax  on 
the  implements. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Indirectly, 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  can  see  as  far  back  as  I  can?  ^ 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Indirectly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  give  the  farmers  of  the  South,  the  growers 
of  the  one  article  that  really  makes  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country  with  the  balance  of  the  world — why  not  give  them  free 


bagging? 
Mr.  Me 


Ietcalf.  If  you  will  allow  me,  the  difference  between  binding 
twine,  which  we  are  asking  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  because  it  is 
on  the  free  list,  and  bagging  is  this :  That  the  labor  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product  of  binding  twine  is  much  less,  in  my 
opinion,  than  it  is  on  bagging;  consequently,  there  is  necessity  for 
more  protection  on  bagging  than  on  binding  twine. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  my  theory. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  we  are  selling  cotton  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  we  are,  do  you  not  think  we  should  have  some  help 
from  the  Government  ?  You  understand  that  individuals  have  come 
here  asking  help  of  the  Government,  like  you  folks. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  would  like  to  see  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
get  all  the  help  necessary  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  we  want  is  an  open  and  fair  market  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.    Do  you  think  we  have  it  with  a  tax  on  jute  bagging? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  not  a  very  large  tax,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  large  enough  to  mstke  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
cotton.    The  smallness  of  the  crime  does  not  mitigate  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  bagging  looks  poor  enough;  there  should  not 
be  very  much  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  should  have  the  same  chance 
with  the  other  farmers  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Certainly ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  believe  that? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  in  favor  of  jute  being  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  are  in  favor  o£  a  protective  tariff  on  jute 
bagging? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  in  fa^or  of  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  labor  of  this  country  and  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to 
pay  the  wages  they  have  to  pay,  but  there  are  gentlemen  here  who 
can  give  the  details  far  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  speaking  about  jute  bagging,  the  kind  used 
in  covering  bales  of  cotton.  You  are  asking  that  that  be  kept  under 
a  tariff? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  asking  for  it,  because  I  am  not  appearing 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  want  the  jute  manufacturers  protected? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  say  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Randell,  Is  this  bagging  manufactured  in  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  have  a  dozen  witnesses,  more 
or  less,  who  are  connected  with  that  business.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  not 
in  that  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Metcalf  has  already  stated  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  according  all  the  farmers  of  the  Union  the  same  treatment.  That 
is  *true  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
side  should  be  protected  against  the  other. 

The  following  letter  was  submitted: 

Washington,  I).  C  Novernhcr  30,   1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Commitee  on  Wayti  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  The  subscribers  entirely  agree  with  the  remarks  and  brief  filed 
by  Col.  E.  D.  Metcalf  on  the  matter  concerning  binder  twine  and  rope  gen- 
erally, witli  this  exception :  That  they  object  to  liaving  the  word  "  manila  " 
inserted  in  paragraph  491  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act.  We  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  this  word  should  not  be  inserted,  but  tliat  the  section  referred  to 
should  remain  exactly  in  its  present  shape.  Our  reasons  for  this  objection  is 
that  we  are  fearful  that  manila  yarns  of  any  grade  may  be  Imported  into  this 
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country  as  binder  twine  under  the  free  list  and  be  used  in  tlie  mnniifaotiire  of 
rope.    This  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  state  of 
affairs  exist  in  other  countries  where  binder  twine  is  on  the  free  list. 
Resi)ectfully, 

William    W.    Fitler. 
President  of  The  Edwin  H.  Fitler  Company,  Philadelphia. 

U    O.    IVEY, 

Treasurer  of   Whitlock   Cordage   Company,   \ew   York   City, 
The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Levett. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  B.  A.  LEVETT,  24  STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Levett.  I  represent  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Company,  of  New 
York;  the  Charles  Medner's  Sons  Company,  Maiden,  Mass.;  William 
and  Charles  Beck,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.  These  companies  make  woven  flax 
hone — that  is,  the  fire  hose  that  is  used  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Lbvbtt.  The  duty  on  flax  hose  under  paragraph  830  is  20  cents 
a  pound.  The  duty  on  the  yarn  from  which  it  is  made  is  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  paragraph  347,  manufactures  of  flax  not  specially 
provided  for.  The  varn  that  is  mainly  used  in  the  making  of  this 
hose  is  called  a  finished  yarn.    That  is"  to  say,  a  yarn  that  lias  been 

Cut  through  a  process  of  boiling  to  remove  the  gum.  It  is  not 
leached.  The  bleaching  would  spoil  it  for  the  hose.  In  the  making 
of  this  fire  hose  they  have  to  use  a  yam  which,  when  the  water  goes 
through  the  hose,  will  swell  up  and  form  a  compact  wall,  so  that  the 
water  can  not  get  through.  The  lea  is  No.  19.  In  paragraph  331 
single  yarns  in  the  grays  are  provided  for  by  an  ad  valorem  rat-e  of 
40  per  cent,  and  in  paragraph  330  threads,  twines,  or  cords,  made  of 
flax  yarn,  are  provided  for  at  specific  rates.  The  yarn  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  hose  is  a  finished  yarn,  which  is  provided  for  in 
paragraph  330.  The  rate  on  that  depends  on  the  lea.  With  19  lea 
the  rate  is  three-fourths  of  a.  cent  a  pound  additional  to  the  13  cents  a 
pound.  For  all  lea  finer  than  5  the  specific  rate  is  23i  cents,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  of  something  over  100  per  cent.  The  hose 
made  from  this  yarn  pays  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound.  In  other  words, 
you  take  a  pound  of  imported  thread  and  you  pay  a  dutv  of  23^  cents. 
You  put  that  pound  into  hose  and  that  hose  is  protected  by  a  duty  of 
20  cents,  which  is  3  cents  less  than  you  pay  on  the  yarn.  We  are  not 
asking  for  any  further  protection  on  the  hose.  We  are  not  askii\g  for 
any  more  duty  on  the  yarn,  if  the  hose  is  kept  at  the  same  rate,  but 
we  would  like  to  see  a  lower  rate  on  the  yarn  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  hose,  so  the  consumer  would  get  it  at  a  cheaper 
price.  The  rate,  as  I  say,  is  45  per  cent.  Prior  to  1897  we  imported 
the  finished  yam.  When  the  act  of  1897  was  passed  the  rate  was  put 
up  so  high  that  we  had  to  import  the  single  yarns  and  twist  them 
here.  We  installed  machinery.  That  is  what  has  hapi)ened.  You 
can  ascertain  from  the  difference  in  the  importation  of  the  yarn  just 
what  happened.  In  1898  there  were  only  9.000  pounds  of  twisted 
yam  imported,  while  of  the  single  yarn  there  were  over  08,000 
pounds,  and  there  were  about  704,000  pounds  imported  in  1907.     We 
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employ  the  labor  that  twists  the  yarn  and  makes  it  into  the  thread 
that  goes  into  the  fire  hose. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  that  to  avoid  the  higher  duty  on  the  yam  t 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  now  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  That  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  be  reduced.  We  want 
mainly  to  have  that  reduced. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  the  twisted  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  No,  sir.  We  care  nothing  about  the  twisted  ;^am,  be- 
cause we  have  the  machinery  that  twists  it  If  some  of  the  interests 
want  that  reduced,  we  do  not  care. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  vou  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  Levett.  We  would  prefer  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Levett.  It  really  does  not  make  very  much  difference.  We  pay 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  we  can  do  business.  If  it  is  put  lower  we 
would  not  do  much  more  business,  because  there  is  verv  little  of  the 
finished  hose  imported,  about  4,000  pounds,  I  believe,  last  year,  and 
that  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  they  can  not  make  such  good 
hose  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  outtwist  them? 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  could  you  not,  with  the  reduced  duty,  outprice 
them? 

Mr.  Levett.  The  chances  are  we  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Levett.  There  is  this,  however,  about  the  hose  we  make,  with 
the  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  imported  article.  If  you  take 
the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  as  the  same  thing,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  labor  cost,  they  can  sell  their  hose  here  within  about 
5  per  cent  or  G  per  cent  or  8  per  cent,  at  the  most,  of  the  price  it 
costs  us  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  do  not  want  a  duty  of  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Levett.  It  is  20  cents  a  pound, 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  can  reduce  the  dutjr  on  the  hose? 

Mr.  Levett.  If  you  provide  a  decrease  in  proportion.  That  is, 
if  you  reduce  the  duty  on  the  imported  yam,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  have  the  duty  on  the  hose  reduced. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  perfectly  willing  that  the  whole  thing  be 
put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  JjEYETT,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  give  us  all  adequate  fire  protection  at  a 
cheaper  rate? 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  is  another  point  perhaps  in 
regard  to  putting  fire  hose  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  the  i^rotection  from  fire. 

Mr.  Levett.  So  do  I.  There  is  a  lot  of  hose,  as  you  gentlemen  all 
know,  that  bursts,  and  a  frreat  deal  of  the  cheap  hose  would  come 
in  if  there  was  no  duty.  If  you  continue  the  20  cents  a  pound  duty 
it  will  keep  out  the  very  cheap  hose,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  kept 
out.    As  I  said  before,  we  do  not  care  very  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  could  advertise  that  iact  and  let  the  people  all 
know  which  was  the  good  hose  which  would  not  break? 
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Mr.  Levett.  I  think  most  of  the  fire  departments  know.  This 
flax  hose  is  pretty  well  sold  in  this  country. 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  the  yarn  be  not  increased.  We  would  like 
to  see  it  reduced. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  this  fire  hose? 

Mr.  Levett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  use  a  different  grade? 

Mr.  Levett.  You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  hose  they  use 
is  cotton  hose. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  suggest  instead  of  the  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  I  have  not  very  much  of  a  suggestion  to  make;  if  it  is 
put  down  to  35  or  25  per  .cent  it  would  mean  that  the  cost  of  the 
finished  hose  would  be  just  that  much  less.  I  represent  practically 
aU  of  the  companies.  I  want  to  say  there  is  absolutely  no  combina- 
tion, and  that  they  are  in  sharp  competition  with  each  other. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  M.  BEMIS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Bemis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  de- 
sire to  speak  only  in  a  general  way.  The  younger  men  will  have 
something  more  aefinite  to  say,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
can  ask  them  more  questions  than  I  might  be  prepared  to  answer. 
The  bag  manufacturing  companies  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  paragraph  is  this  under? 

Mr.  Bemis.  Paragraphs  341  and  343.  The  facts  will  all  be  given 
by  the  next  gentleman  on  the  list,  who  will  read  what  we  want,  I 
will  speak  only  in  a  general  way. 

The  bag  manufacturers  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  this  committee. 
We  are  here  to  give,  you  our  views  as  near  as  we  can  possibly  do  so. 
Some  of  us  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  generation.  There  are  two 
gentlemen  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  whom  I  have  been 
before  personally  at  least  three  or  four  times,  the  chairman  and  the 
gentleman  to  his  right.  I  have  been  here  for  various  reasons.  In 
the  Dingley  bill  I  advocated  free  burlaps  if  consistent  with  the  reve- 
nues, and  only  if  consistent  with  the  revenues.  We  landed  in  the  bur- 
lap schedule  at  what  we  call  a  protection  rate,  a  very  small  differen- 
tial on  bags.  The  industry  of  this  country  has  not  fceen  prosperous. 
Chairman  Dingley  at  the  hotel  gave  me  about  fifteen  minutes  for  an 
interview.    He  said : 

Mr.  Bemis  If  you  will  advocate  a  lower  rate  of  duty  which  yet  may  be  pro- 
tection X  hare  the  assurance  of  two  wealthy  concerns  in  the  United  States 
that  they  will  build  burlap  mills.  There  are  a  great  many  jute  mills,  but  no 
burlap  mills. 

Of  course  I  could  say  nothing  to  that.  If  the  industry  could  be 
built  up  here,  I  was  not  going  to  speak  against  it.  All  of  you  know 
that  the  present  Dingley  Act  provides  rates  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent 
specific  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Were  the  mills  built? 

Mr.  Bemis.  They  were  not.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  make  the 
goods  in  this  country  unless  there  is  a  higher  duty  put  on.  I  will 
only  say  that  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  jute  industry,  which 
is  largely  different  from  ours,  only  want  a  duty  on  the  plain  burlaps 
which  cover  cotton  and  grain. 
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The  question  was  asked  the  last  speaker  in  regard  to  the  covering 
of  cotton  bales  in  the  South.  Those  goods  are  made  in  this  country- 
only  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  1  ])er  cent  of  what  is  used  here,  cer- 
tainly under  1  per  cent,  so  we  do  not  advocate  free  burlap,  because  it 
would  destroy  the  interests  of  others. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  this  schedule  have  l^een  after 
me  pretty  sharp  for  advocating  free  burlaps  in  the  Dingley  bill,  and 
I  wij-h  to  say  that  I  am  not  advocating  fi*ee  burlaps,  because  we  recog- 
nize that  the  revenues  of  this  country  must  be  kept  up.  (xoods  that 
go  on  the  free  list  have  no  protection,  and  no  protection  means  less 
revenue,  and  we  must  have  something  coming  in  order  to  get  the 
revenue.  I  do  not  know,  but,  perhaps,  some  of  our  consumers  of 
burlap  who  are  here  may  tell  you — they  are  customers  of  ours — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  speak  of  free  burlap,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
advisable.  It  is  either  revenue  from  imports  or  it  is  a  direct  tax. 
You  gentlemen  will  have  to  decide  that  question.  I  do  not  envy  any 
of  you  the  position  you  occupy.  You  occupy  a  very  difficult  position. 
You  have  to  stand  for  the  country,  for  the  manufacturers,  and  for  the 
consumers.  It  is  a  hard  position,  and  what  little  the  bag  manufac- 
turers can  do  to  enlighten  you  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  I  would  speak  of,  and  then  I  will 
give  way  to  those  who  will  furnish  the  more  detail  information. 
'We  had  a  meeting  of  the  bag  manufacturers,  practically  all  of  the 
bag  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York  on  the  17th. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  were  represented.  We  have  had  prepared  a  brief 
that  the  gentleman  following  me  will  read.  That  will  give  you  the 
schedule.  As  I  say,  the  bag  manufacturers  met  in  New  York.  Some 
of  them  were  in  favor  of  a  higher  duty,  some  in  favor  of  a  lower 
duty,  some  wanted  a  specific  duty,  and  some  wanted  a  diflFerential. 
Finally  we  got  together,  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness when  the  burlap  manufacturers  and  the  bag  manufacturers  got 
together  and  decided  upon  one  specific  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  congratulate  you.  While  you  got  together 
the  committee  will  want  to  know  the  facts  on  which  you  acted  in 
order  that  they  may  get  together. 

Mr.  Bemis.  We  ask  a  differential.  In  that  respect  everybody  was 
an  Oliver  Twist — they  wanted  a  little  more.  They  will  speak  for 
themselves  on  that  subject.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  committee  for 
the  attention  which  you  have  given  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  hear  me? 

Mr,  Bemis.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  need  to  ask  the  chairman's  permission;  the 
chairman  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bemis.  All  right. 

Mr^  Griggs.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  is  a  tax  to  be  collected  and 
revenue  is  to  be  raised,  that  the  best  place  to  get  it  is  from  the  farmer, 
w'ho  does  not  know  any  better? 

Mr.  Bemis.  The  best  place  to  get  it  is  from  something  that  is  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bemis,  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  V.  FHILLIFS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  represent  the  burlap  bag  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAHtsf  AN.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  appear  before  you  in  relation  to  paragraphs  341 
and  343  in  the  jute  schedule.  In  paragraph  341,  which  covers  common 
burlap,  we  ask  for  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  five-eighths  of 
1  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  (jRiGGS.  What  diflference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  schedule  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Paragraph  341.  On  common  burlap  we  ask  for  1 
cent  a  pound  specific  duty  instead  of  five-eighths  of  1  cent  a  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  difference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  present  duty  at  the  present  market  value  is 
equal  to  $1.43  per  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent 
on  the  burlap.  We  manufacture  burlap  bags  out  of  burlap  cloth. 
We  import  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  the  cloth  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  PhhiLips  No,  sir ;  we  are  asking  for  a  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Bight  there,  is  all  the  burlap  cloth  imported  and 
none  of  it  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  is  imported. 
About  one-half  of  1  per  cent  or  less  is  made  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Unt)erwood.  Then,  if  we  reduced  the  duty  that  would  reduce 
the  revenue? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  come  as  close  as  99^  per  cent,  why  should 
you  use  the  word  "  about."  "About "  would  cover  one-half  of  1  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  Burlap  cloth  is  our  raw  material.  We 
manufacture  burlap  bags  of  imported  cloth.  We  are  asking  for  a 
reduced  rate  on  the  burlap  cloth,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  increased 
differential  on  the  manufactured  bags.  Paragraph  343,  instead  of 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we 
would  li^e  to  have  that  made  li  cents  a  pound  specific. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  What  would  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  means  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  about 
12  per  cent.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  oi  30  per  cent  on  the 
burlaps  and  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent  on  the  bags,  which  gives  an 
increased  differential  on  the  bags  of  about  50  per  cent  over  what  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Could  you  furnish  the  finished  product  to  the  con- 
sumer any  cheaper? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  case  of  burlaps  and  bags  the  entire 
duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  price  to  the  consumer  is  more 
just  by  me  amount  of  the  duty.  There  is  no  question  of  exporting 
any  of  this  material  to  foreign  countries;  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  supply 
our  own  market  in  competition. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Who  buys  it? 

Mr..  PhiuliIPS.  The  agricultural  interests — ^manufacturers  of  fer- 
tilizer, and  it  is  used  for  grain  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  product  that  enters  into 
the  ordinary  grain  sack,  how  much  of  it? 
Mr.  Phillips.  According  to  the  Treasury  statistics  for  the  year 

ended  June  30,  1907 

Mr.  Gaines  f interrupting) .  No;  I  mean  the  amount  that  it  takes 
to  make  a  sack? 
Mr.  Phillips.  About  1^  pounds. 
Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  worth  at  the  present  price? 
Mr.  Phillips.  Five,  6,  or  7  cents. 
Mr.  Gaines.  Six  cents? 
Mr.  Phillips.  Say,  6  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  duty  as  it  now  stands  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  How  much  would  that  make  the 
total  duty  on  one  of  these  sacks? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Perhaps  1  cent,  maybe  a  little  more,  depending  on 
whether  it  is  a  large  or  small  sack. 
Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  I 
notice  the  number  of  pounds  imported  is  57,000,000.  What  is  the 
total  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  statistics  show  that  the  imports  of  the  cloth  are 
316,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  talking  about  the  bags? 
Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  coming  to  that.     The  amount  imported  is 
600,000,000  or  600,000,000  pounds,  of  which  three-fourths  is  made 
into  bags,  say  350,000,000  bags. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Manufactured  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  makes  about  85  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  home  market  which  you  produce  in  this  country, 
there  being  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  bags  im- 
ported? 
Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  about  right,  I  guess. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Would  the  reduction  of  the  duty  you  ask  for  in- 
crease the  importation  of  bags? 

Mr,  Phillips.  Not  if  we  get  the  reduction  we  ask  for  on  the  burlap 
cloth.    It  would  decrease  the  importation  of  burlap  bags. 
Mr.  Underwood.  How  seriously  would  that  affect  the  revenues? 
Mr.  Phillips.  About  $1,500,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  reduce  the  revenues? 
Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  manufacture  cotton  bagging? 
Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ri^NDELL.  What  was  the  reason,  if  any,  for  the  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  jute  bags  about  four  or  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  JPhillips.  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  increase  that  you 
refer  to.  The  prices  go  up  and  down,  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  not  the  price  go  up  permanently  several  years 
a^o:  not  up  and  down,  but  simply  go  up  and  stay  there? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Year  before  last  we  had  a  very  big  advance  in  the 
price  of  raw  jute  in  Calcutta.    It  put  up  the  price  of  all  stuff. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price  of  these  bags, 
in  which  you  put  grains,  oats,  and  wheat,  in  1899  and  1902? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  can  not  carry  those  figures  in  my  mind,  but  I  can 
say  in  a  general  way  that  the  price  of  bags  fluctuates  from  5  cents  to 
8  cents  or  9  cents,  grain  bags.  The  market  goes  up  and  down  the 
same  as  with  cotton  or  anything. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  was  never  as  high  as  7  cents  before  the 
Dingley  bill  was  enacted,  was  it? 

'hSr.  Phillips.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  bags  that  I  do 
not  know  just  what  kind  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  tariff  increased  the  price  of  the 
bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Undoubtedly,  by  just  the  amount  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  tax  comes  out  of  the  grain  producer? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  consumer  of  the  bags,  unless  ne  gets  it  back 
from  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  grain  producer  not  only  has  to  pay  that,  but  he 
has  to  pay  whatever  additional  price  is  put  on  on  account  of  the 
extra  amount  of  money  needed  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  liiat  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  grain  producers  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  duty  were  removed,  would  it  drive  you  out 
of  business  entirelv? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I^'o,  sir.  It  would  not  drive  us  out  of  business,  but 
it  would  hurt  us. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  would  not  hurt  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  could  still  manufacture  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  mean  if  the  duty  on  bags  were  taken  off,  or 
the  duty  on  burlap? 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  duty  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Both  bags  and  burlaps  were  on  the  free  list  under 
the  Wilson  bill  for  three  or  four  years.  The  bag  men  did  not  go  out 
of  business,  but  there  were  some  importations  of  bags  from  abroad, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  American  bag  men  could  not  compete.  It 
did  not  continue  long  enough  for  the  foreign  bag  manufacturers  to 
get  a  very  firm  foothold. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  raw  material  and  the  fin- 
ished product  were  put  on  the  free  list,  you  could  not  succeed  and 
pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  American  labor  that  you  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Phtlltps.  That  is  it.  At  the  present  time  we  have  cables  from 
Calcutta  that  there  have  been  contracts  made  so  far  this  year  for 
shipment  next  year  of  about  25,000,000  bags  to  be  shipped  to  Cali- 
fomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Twenty-five  million  bags  have 
been  contracted  for  to  be  shipped  here,  notwithstanding  the  differen- 
tial we  now  have  on  the  ba^,  showing  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer is  not  able  to  compete  fully  with  Calcutta  at  the  present  differ- 
ential. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  can  not  ''compete  fully?  " 
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Mr.  Phillips,  I  mean  where  the  bag  is  of  a  uniform  size  and  shape, 
and  where  the  companies  in  Calcutta  can  get  large  orders  for  them 
we  are  not  able  to  compete  on  the  same  basis.  We  can  compete  chiefly 
because  the  consumers  can  not  afford  to  send  their  orders  to  Calcutta. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  can  not  they  afford  to  send  their  orders  to  Cal- 
cutta, if  they  can  get  the  bags  cheaper? 

Mr.  Phh^lips.  Where  they  order  25,000,000  bags  all  of  one  shape 
and  kind,  the  orders  can  be  sent  to  Calcutta  to  advantage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  competing  now? 
j\      Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.     They  are  all  being  bought  now  in  Cal- 
' '    cutta. 

-)       Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  of  the  bags  of  that  particular  kind  come  from 
;    Calcutta? 

'  /  Mr.  Phillips.  Nearly  all  of  them. 
!  Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  bags  which  we  import,  are  they  better  than  the 
Tbags  made  here  ? 
'•—  Mr.  Phillips.  The  bags  that  you  see  on  the  list  here  are  chiefly 
•  those  bags  that  go  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  happens  to  be  of  one  size 
and  shape  and  kind.  It  is  the  bag  called  the  "  new  cental  bag,"  and 
it  is  because  of  the  vast  quantities  in  which  those  bags  are  used  and 
made  in  Calcutta  that  we  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  the  bags  made  in 
that  branch  of  industnr  of  this  character  are  made  in  Calcutta  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  the  burlap  bags? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PHHiLiPS.  No,  sir.  Nearly  all  the  burlap  bags  used  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  made  in  the  United  States.  We  make  them, 
but  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  happens  that  they  use  a  large  quantity  of  a 
certain  kind  of  bag  of  one  particular  size  and  shape,  and  25,000,000 
of  them  have  already  been  contracted  for  in  Calcutta,  to  be  shipped 
here  in  next  March  and  April,  to  take  care  of  the  California  and 
Pacific  coast  wheat  crop  that  comes  in  next  July  and  August. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  All  the  bags  used 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
made  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  a  particular  bag,  just  of  one  fixed  size,  you  say, 
will  be  imported  next  year  to  California  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  imported  every  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  apprehend  any  larger  importation  this 
year  than  there  was  last  year?  I  mean  there  is  no  new  condition,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  Every  year  we  get  from  30,000,000  to 
35,000,000  of  those  bags,  which  come  from  Calcutta  every  year,  be- 
cause the  differential  that  the  American  bag  manufacturer  has  is  not 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  compete  against  the  cheap  labor  of 
Calcutta. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  the  principal  point  where  these  bags  are 
manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  are  manufactured  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  principal  points? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  factories  we  represent  this  morning  are  located 
in  24  different  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  On  both  sides.  Mr.  Ames,  of  the  firm  of  Ames, 
Harris,  Neville  Company,  will  speak  later.  He  is  here.  There  are 
six  big  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  get  their  cloth  delivered  on  the  Pacific 
coast  without  the  payment  of  railroad  freight? 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  comes  right  across  from  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  has  not  the  difference  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  The  freight  rate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  cost  of  landing  it  at  San  Francisco  is  about  the  same  as  that  at 
New  Orleans.  If  we  had  a  demand  at  New  Orleans,  a  demand  for 
one  size  of  bag  similar  to  this  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  against  the  Calcutta  market. 

Mr.  Underwood,  What  is  the  current  price  of  these  bags  in  Cal- 
cutta? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  current  price  in  Calcutta  is  now  13  rupees  per 
hundred  bags. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Make  it  American  money. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  cost  of  landing  in  San  Francisco  is  about  6J 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  and  one-fourth  cents  in  San  Francisco, 
freight  added? 

]k&.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  everything,  and  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  market  price  of  the  same  class  of 
baff  f.  o.  b.  factoiT  in  California? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Those  bags  ordinarily  are  turned  over  to  the  con- 
sumers right  on  the  dock  on  arrival,  and  the  difference  is  just  a 
brokerage.    It  is  whatever  the  importer  can  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know,  but  I  am  asking  you  the  cost  price  of  the 
American  bags  f.  o.  b.  the  factory  in  California. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Six  and  one-fourth  cents ;  it  would  be  6.40,  perhaps, 
or  6.45 ;  15  or  20  points  a  bag. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  twenty-five 

Mr.  Phillips.  Six  forty-five  against  6.25,  a  difference  of  about  20 
points  a  bag. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  is  the  difference  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  difference  in  the  tariff  is  already  about  20 
points  a  bag,  but  that  20  points  a  bag  does  not  serve  to  protect  us 
against  the  Calcutta  labor  of  10  cents  a  day.  It  needs  about  20  points 
more,  besides  the  20  points  we  have  already  got. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  best  estimate,  where  the  labor  of  Cal- 
cutta and  the  freight  rate  take  its  place  in  this  competition,  the  price 
at  which  the  Calcutta  merchant  can  lay  this  bag  down  at  San  Fran- 
cisco? He  has  got  the  market  to  the  point  of  competition  as  close 
as  he  can. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  also  includes  the  duty,  the  6^  cents,  the  freight 
and  the  duty? 

Mr.  Phttj.tps.  Yes,  sir.  The  freight  does  not  cut  any  figure  in  the 
calculation  at  all. 

Mr.  McCall.  It  is  the  cost  of  landing? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes ;  duty  paid.  Say  we  can  buy  the  bag  to-day  at 
6.25;  it  would  cost  us  to  produce  that  same  out  of  imported  cloth, 
paying  the  present  rate  or  duty,  about  6.45. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  bag  landed  at 
San  Francisco,  not  including  the  duty  at  the  docks,  was  6.25. 

Mr.  Phillips.  No  :  duty  paid ;  including  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Without  the  duty,  what  does  that  reduce  it  to? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  cany  the  figures  in  my  mind.  The  duty 
on  the  bag  is  somewhere  around  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  Mak- 
ing a  guess  at  it,  it  might  be  about  5  cents  without  the  duty  .  That 
is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  bag  laid  down  in  San  Fran- 
dsco  without  the  dutv  would  be  5  cents,  against  a  factory  price  of 
6.45.    Is  that  right?  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  factory  price  includes  the  duty  on  the  cloth. 
We  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  cloth  at  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  cost  price  at  the  factory, 
which  of  course  includes  the  cost  of  the  cloth.  I  want  the  cost  price 
at  the  factory  in  California. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  do  not  want  to  compare  the  price  of  the  bag 
without  the  duty  against  the  price  of  our  bag  made  up,  including  the 
duty  on  the  cloth? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  but  if  you  bought  the  cloth  and  paid  the  duty 
on  it,  that  is  certainly  part  of  your  cost  price? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Either  you  do  not  understand  me  or  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  include  the  duty  both 
times — ^the  price  of  the  bag,  including  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information,  so  as  to 
make  a  comparison,  and  if  you  will  kindly  give  it  my  way  I  will  be 
obliged  to  you.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  bag  at  the  factory  in  Cal- 
ifornia f.  o.  b.  the  car,  including  everything  there?  I  mean  the  Amer- 
ican-made bag  in  the  factory  in  California. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Call  it  6.45,  including  the  duty  that  we  have  paid  on 
the  cloth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  the  price  of  the  Calcutta  bag  at  the 
wharf  in  San  Francisco  without  the  duty. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Without  the  duty,  5  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  1.45  between  the 
two  bags  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  which  is  the  duty  that  we  have 
paid  on  the  burlap  cloth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand.  Now,  you  say  that  practically  all 
of  the  burlaps  that  are  used  in  this  country  are  imported — ^that  is, 
the  cloth? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  99^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  85  per  cent  of  the  bags  that  are  sold  in  this 
country  are  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  Give  us  what 
would  be  the  price  of  the  American  bag  if  you  had  both  bags  and 
cloth  on  the  free  list,  without  the  duty. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  American  bag  would  cost  us  about  5.20  or  about 
5.40  against  the  Calcutta  bag  at  5  cents. 
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Mr.  Randeix.  You  are  speaking  about  this  special  bag  that  is 
imported  from  Calcutta? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  talking  about  that  bag  there.  It  is  a  fair 
sample  bag. 

i(fr.  Kamdell.  That  is  the  only  competition  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  With  the  duty  off  both  cloth  and  bag  we  could 
not  compete  at  all  with  the  imported  article. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  is  that  of  all  the  bags  used  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  are  perhaps  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  if  the  duty  was  off,  as  you  say,  the  industry 
would  go  on  in  this  country  and  have  a  large  majority  of  the  trade, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  burlap-bag  industry  is  mixed  in  with  the  cotton- 
bag  industry  in  such  a  way  that  the  cotton-bag  industry  would  con- 
tinue anyway,  even  if  they  lost  the  burlap  part  of  the  trade.  To 
what  extent  they  would  lose  the  burlap  industry  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  I  imderstand,  it  held  up  and  built  up  in  the 
years  preceding  the  Dingley  bill.  Did  not  tne  business  increase  in 
this  country  during  the  years  preceding  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  business  did  increase  because  of  an  actual 
growth  in  the  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  did  increase  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  but  it  lost  to  the  Calcutta  bag.  We  did  not 
hold  our  end  against  the  Calcutta  bag.  But  notwithstanding  the 
small  percentage  that  we  lost  to  the  Calcutta  bag  the  business  has 
been  increasing  every  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  got  a  large  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  this 
country  and  the  OTowth  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  did  not  entirely  absorb  the  whole  market? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.    The  Calcutta  bag  came  in. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  slipped  in  on  the  edges  f 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  with  reference  to  helping  American  labor, 
would  not  your  business,  in  your  opinion,  go  on  now  if  you  got  your 
goods,  as  you  call  it,  your  raw  material,  free,  and  the  duty  was  taken 
off  these  bags?    Would  you  not  go  on  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Certainly.  The  cotton  part  of  the  business  would 
CO  on,  and  I  think  we  would  be  able  to  hold  a  part  of  the  burlap 
business. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  hold  probably  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
burlap  business,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  you  hold  75  per  cent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  able  to 
hold  as  much  as  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  saving  would  that  represent  in  a  year 
to  the  farmers  who  raise  the  grain  if,  instead  of  paying  8  or  9  cents 
for  bags,  they  could  get  them  at  6  cents. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  saving  is  represented  here  by  the  Treasury 
statistics.  The  duty  for  the  last  five  vears  has  averaged  about 
$5,000,000  on  burlaps. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  the  duties  that  have  been  paid  ? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  percentage  of  the  trade  was  that  which  came 
in  under  the  duty? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  which  was  manufactured  in  this  country  paid 
no  duty.    It  was  only  the  imports. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  paid  duty  on  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  I  understand;  but  you  did  not  pay  duty  on  the 
bags  that  were  manufactured  here? 

Sir.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  would  be  the  difference,  what  is  the  whole 
difference,  in  favor  of  the  Treasury  on  those  which  are  imported  bj 
having  the  duty  on  as  it  is,  both  on  the  bags  and  the  cloth?  What  is 
the  duty  on  bags? 

Mr.  IrHiLLiPS.  I  do  not  understand  the  question.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  it  is  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  this :  We  have  a  certain  duty  on  the  cloth  and 
on  the  ba^  Now,  then,  suppose  we  take  that  off.  That  makes  a  dif- 
ference.   What  difference  would  it  be  on  the  bag? 

Mr.  Phillips.^  You  want  to  know  the  duty  collected  in  a  year,  as 
taken  from  the  statistics? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  guess  you  are  not  prepared  to  make  the  calculatioiL 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  you  had  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  beginning 
of  this  testimony,  so  accurate  as  to  reach  99^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  paid  duty  on  the  burlap  cloth? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  collected  a  duty  on  the  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  how  much  do  you  collect — ^that  is,  what  profit 
do  you  put  on  on  account  of  the  duty?  What  does  it  amount  to  in 
a  year?  Of  course  it  does  not  amount  to  the  imports,  because  when 
they  come  in  that  goes  to  the  Government ;  but  how  much  do  you 
get  out  of  it — ^not  your  concern  alone,  but  all  of  you?  Because  you 
are  so  mixed  up  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  you  apart. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So  far  as  the  duty  is  concerned,  we  collect  what  we 
pay  out  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  collect  the  additional  duty  on  burlap  bags? 
They  are  not  free.  Don't  you  collect  a  difference  between  6  cents 
and  6.40?  I  shall  not  say  anything  about  it  if  you  admit  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  collect  our  cost  of  manufacture,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  That  difference  is  1.41  cents,  or  IJ  cents,  or  IJ 
cents,  from  your  standpoint.  I  will  say  IJ  and  you  can  say  1^.  Am 
I  not  correst  on  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  collect  the  duty  we  pay  out,  and  we  also  collect 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  I  think  that  covers  the 
point  you  make. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  1.40. . 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  duty  is  1.40;  we  pay  it  out  and  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pay  that  out  for  labor? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No :  you  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  the  burlap  bags. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  We  pay  duty  on  the  burlap  clotb. 

Mr,  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  but  not  on  the  bags.  After  you 
have  manufactured  them,  you  collect  on  them  from  the  consumers  at 
large? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  collect  back  the  duty  that  we  have  paid  out,  and 
we  also  collect  the  cost  of  manufacturing  those  with  our  American 
labor,  which  is  more  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them  in  Cal- 
cutta with  Indian  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  we  destroyed  your  bur- 
lap industry  you  would  contmue  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging? 

Mr-  Phillips.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  mean  oy  the 
term  "  cotton  bag." 

Mr.  Griggs.  L^t  me  know  what  you  mean  by  "  cotton  bagging." 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do  not  manufacture  jute  bagging  for  covering 
cotton  bales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Phhxips.  Unbleached  cotton  sheathing,  the  cotton  bagging  as 
it  is  ordinarly  called  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  use  the  term  cotton  bags.  Are  they  made  out 
of  cotton  cloth? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  do  not  make  jute  bagging  for  cov- 
ering cotton  bales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  could  continue  to  make  cotton  bags,  even  if 
your  burlap  industry  was  put  on  the  free  list,  and  still  make  money  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  concern  is  making  money  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  sorry  to  s^  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  However,  we  do  usually  make  money,  but  we  are 
not  making  any  just  now,  because  of  the  conditions,  which  are  tem- 
porarily unfavorable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  buy  cotton  cheap  enough? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  cotton  interests.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  buy  our  burlap  cheap  enough.  It  has  been  a 
bad  year,  but  we  think  it  is  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  hope  so  myself. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  bags — to  what  class  of 
purchasers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  To  the  flour  mills  for  flour  and  bran,  to  the  fertilizer 
factories  for  fertilizer,  to  the  grain  men  for  their  grain,  to  the  wool 
men  for  wool,  and  to  the  glucose  men  for  glucose,  and  to  the  sugar 
refiners  for  sugar  bags,  and  to  such  a  great  variety  of  buyers  that  I 
could  not  begin  to  name  them  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understood  Mr.  Randell  to  refer  to  the  price  of 
bagging  to  the  farmer,  and  there  were  some  interrogatories  about 
that.    Do  you  sell  directly  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Philups.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  direct  buying  by 
the  farmers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  more  than  there  is  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  sell  to  individual  farmers — ^your  factory? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  farmers  buy  bags 
for  their  wheat. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  They  come  to  the  factory  to  buy  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  you  do  not  sell  to  the  jobbers  or  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  will  sell  to  anybody  who  will  buy. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  must  be  a  custom  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  custom  in  the  trade  is  to  sell  to  users  of  these 
bags,  whoever  they  may  be.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  the  farmer,  although 
sometimes  it  is.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  case  of  farmers  buying 
bags  for  their  wheat,  it  is  the  farmers.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
I  think  there  would  be  very  few  farmers  buying  bags  directly, 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  Take  the  farmers  in  Texas  and  in  mjr  own  State  of 
Illinois.  From  whom  do  the  farmers  of  Texas  and  Illinois  buy  their 
bags,  out  on  the  rural  districts? 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  they  wanted  any  bags,  they  would  be  likely  to 
buy  them  from  ourselves. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  get  them  directly  from  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  directly  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Will  you  give  or  mail,  if  necessary,  to  the  committee 
the  average  price  of  bags  in  your  factory  from  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1894,  to  the  fiscal  year  hieginning  July  1,  1897,  in- 
clusive, and  from  the  fiscal  year  be^nning  July*l,  1904,  to  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1907,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Phillips.  From  1894  to  1897,  price  July  1? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  From  July  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1897,  each  year,  the 
average  price  of  your  bags. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  mean  a  burlap  bag? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Let  the  price  each  year  be  for  the  same  kind  of  a 
bag,  the  average  price  for  each  year  of  your  standard  bag,  grain  bag. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  date  the  beginning  of  the  grain  crop? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  a 
good  date  with  which  to  compare  other  years.  You  spoke  of  certain 
bags  that  were  being  manufactured  by  prison  labor. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Can  you  tell  the  States  in  which  the  convicts  are 
used  for  that  labor? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Ames  will  answer  that 

Mr.  Everett  Ames,  of  Portland,  Oreg.  Convicts  are  used  for  that 
labor  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  at  San  Quentin,  Cal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  the  statement  yet? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Phillips,  did  you  not  say  that  there  were  now 
contracted  for  delivery  on  the  Pacific  coast  some  25.000,000  bags  to  be 
delivered  from  Calcutta  within  the  next  few  months? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  to  be  shipped  in  February, 
March,  and  April. 

Mr.  I'\^RDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  on  the  raw  material  and 
increascMl  on  that  finished  product  would  the  American  manufacturers 
get  that  trade? 

Mr.  1  iiiLLiPS.  If  the  changes  we  ask  for  are  made,  we  would  get  a 
consider  ible  part  of  it,  but  probably  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  I'oRDNEY.  How  about  the  consumer?  Would  the  price  under 
these  circumstances  and  conditions  be  increased  to  the  consumer  or 
lowered  ? 
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Mr.  Phillips.  The  price  would  be  lowered  to  the  consumer  in  com- 
parison with  to-day's  price,  because  we  have  asked  for  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  rate  on  bags  compared  with  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  considering  all  of  the  conditions  as  they  are  to- 
day, would  the  consumer  be  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  consumer  would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  American  manufacturer  would  make  the 
bags  now  imported  from  Calcutta? 

Sir-  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  noticed  that  v^  have  asked  for 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  burlaps  more  than  on  bags. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Thirty  per  cent,  I  understood  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  and  about  12  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
bags;  30  per  cent  on  burlaps  and  12  per  cent  on  bags.  The  consumer 
would  still  get  his  bags  cheaper.  W^  would  be  abfe  to  make  at  least 
a  part  of  these  bags  that  now  come  in  from  Calcutta. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  that  materially  change  the  revenues  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  would  be  a  reduction,  we  estimate,  of  about 
$1,500,000  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Eandell.  That  would  be  a  present  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  coimtry,  or  would  it  be  taken  over  by  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  Nearly  all  of  that  reduction  would  go  to 
the  consumer  who  buys  the  bags. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  say  either  the  revenue  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  Grovemment  aiid  would  be  given  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers  or  it  would  not  come  out  of  the  revenue  and  would 
come  off  the  farmer,  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  which  the  sacks 
are  used  to  cover. 

Mr.  Phhjlips.  It  would  be  taken  out  of  the  government  revenue 
and  would  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  bag  manufacturers  to  the 
consumer.    The  consumer  would  undoubtedly  get  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  think  the  bag  manufacturer  would  not  detain 
anv  of  it  in  his  own  possession  unduly?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  would  if  he  could,  but  he  can  not. 
^  Mr.  Eandell.  He  would  have  a  good  opportunity  if  he  had  a  com- 
bination or  understanding  with  reference  to  prices,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  is  too  much  competition  for  that.  He  can 
not  do  it.  The  meeting  we  held  in  New  York  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
to  prepare  for  coming  down  here  was  the  first  time  the  bag  men  have 
gotten  together  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Eandell.  But  they  have  got  together,  and  having  got  to- 
gether, don't  you  think  they  would  hold  a  good  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Don't  you  think  the  nearer  they  get  together  the 
less  they  will  cut  prices  and  the  more  they  will  keep  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Ifo,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Was  there  ever  before  any  better  condition  in  which 
to  have  an  understanding  about  fixing  the  prices  than  there  has  been 
recently? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  think  it  would  be  safe  to  let  you  have  the  money 
from  the  Treasury  and  pass  it  on  to  the  farmer? 

Mr  Phillips.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Rakdell.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  let  you  act  as  trustee,  but  to  pass  it  on  to  the  farmer 
direct?  Candidly,  don't  you  think  it  woula  be  better  not  to  let  you 
have  the  trusteeship  ? 

Mr.  PHIM.IF8.  I  think  the  consumer  generally  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  bag  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  the  farmers  would  be  willing  to  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  th«  manufacturer  in  place  of  his  getting  it  first  ? 

Mr.  Phillip8.*I  think  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  would  be 

flad  to  tell  you  that  they  would  prefer  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
urlap  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  yet  you  say  that  the  burlap  manufacturers 
would  swipe  it  if  thev  could,  but  that  competition  will  prevent  it. 
Is  not  that  irreconcilable  with  the  other  statement? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  they  would  probably  get  part  of  it  if  they 
could,  the  same  as  any  other  good  busmess  men  would  keep  a  part  of 
the  profits  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  All  business  men  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
business  will  make  a  profit  if  they  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  better,  in  the  legisla- 
tion contemplated,  to  give  the  farmer  his  rights  direct,  without  leav- 
ing it  to  the  honesty  of  the  burlap-bag  manufacturer,  who  would 
swipe  it  if  he  could  ?    Don't  vou  think  so? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think,  so  far  as  possible,  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  agree  with  you  luUy.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  intimates  that  if  this  $1,500,000  of 
revenue  is  lost  to  the  Government  the  farmer  must  make  it  up  to  the 
Government  on  some  other  article.  Now,  if  the  farmer  pays  it  any- 
way, would  it  not  be  much  better  for  the  farmer  to  get  it  back  on 
those  jute  bags,  if  he  did  have  to  pay  on  some  other  line,  than  to  let 
this  money  go  to  Calcutta,  as  it  now  goes? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  American  wheat  grower  would  get  that  much 
more  market  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  gentleman  will  pardon  me.  He  has  expressed 
his  own  idea,  rather  than  mine.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rob 
the  farmer  at  all.    I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rob  him  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  say  if  this  $1,500,000  duty  was  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  farmer  would  have  to  make  it  up  in  some  other  way  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say  it  would  either  go  to  the  farmer  in  decreasing 
the  amount,  or  else  the  manufacturer  would  hold  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  I  misunderstood  you,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did 
not  mean  to  misquote  you. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  anxious  to  have  the 
present  compound  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  changed  into  a 
simple  specific  duty.  The  work  is  very  much  increased  and  there  are 
great  complications  and  expenses  to  us  and  to  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  burlaps. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  committee  woula  be  very  glad  to  make 
a  specific  duty  in  any  case  where  they  can,  they  would  want  very 
good  information  always,  so  that  in  "making  the  specific  duty  we 
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would  not  raise  it  above  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  now  on  the  goods ; 
and  if  you  propose  any  such  schedule  as  that,  I  hope  you  will  furnish 
us  fully  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based,  so  that  we  can  judge  whether 
it  is  going  to  raise  the  duty  or  not,  and  what  effect  it  wfll  have  on 
the  importations. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Phillips,  suppose  our  friends  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bench  were  determined  to  make  it  a  specific  duty.  You  under- 
stand we  on  this  side  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  thing  except  to 
examine  witnesses.  [Laughter.]  Suppose  they  should  determine 
that.    Would  it  make  Durlaps  any  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  The  kind  of  duty  does  not  change  the 
price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  it  is  a  lot  of  work  and  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  labor;  and  yet  you  want  to  protect  the  labor  one  moment  and 
get  rid  of  it  the  next  moment. 

Mr-  Phillips.  It  would  save  loss  and  simplify  our  doing  business. 
The  total  expense,  I  suppose,  is  rather  small,  but 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  makes  you  work  the  farmer.  It  is  not  suflS- 
cient,  however,  to  give  anybody  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  annoyance  of  it  is  very  great.  It  makes  an  ex- 
pense to  us  that  we  can  not  get  back  from  the  consumer,  paying  more 
duty  than  we  should  when  we  purchase.  When  the  price  goes  up  we 
have  to  pay  duty  on  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  but 
when  the  price  goes  down  we  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  cost  price;  and 
if  we  buy  and  sell  on  future  delivery  without  figuring  on  paying  any 
extra  duty,  because  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  going  to  be  any, 
then  the  market  goes  up  and  we  have  to  pay  extra  duty,  and  that 
turns  the  transaction  into  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  We  can  not  get 
that  extra  duty  back  from  our  customer,  and  we  lose  that  ourselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  incidents  to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  resolve  us  right  there  into  an  arbitration 
board  between  you  and  your  customers,  in  order  to  save  you  trouble 
and  loss  and  annoyance.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  speak  seriously,  now,  you  said  a  few  moments  ago 
that  the  great  consumers  of  burlaps  in  the  United  States  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  in  your  hands  the  matter  of  profit  or  loss  to 
them  if  this  duty  were  changed.    Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.    Now,  who  are  the  great  consumers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  have  got  one  of  them  back  here.  We  have  got 
a  gentleman  sitting  back  here  who  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  single  consumer  of  burlaps  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  he  put  in  the  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  happens  not  to  be  a  bag  man.  He  makes  roofing. 
He  takes  a  piece  of  burlap  30  inches  wide  and  covers  it  with  asphalt 
and  make  a  roofing.  He  is  such  a  large  consumer  of  burlaps  that, 
although  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  I  can  not  think  of 
a  single  concern  tnat  equals  it 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  manv  houses  does  he  cover  with  it?  You  say  he 
is  the  greatest  consumer? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  makes  roofing  out  of  it,  and  sells  the  roofing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  man  who  buys  the  roofing  is  the  consumer, 
is  he  not? 
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Mr.  'EUlst/bll.  He  is  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Use  the  word  "  ultimate,"  and  protect  yourselves. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  With  regards  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boutell,  of 
Illinois,  the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  man  who  builds  the  house,  and 
you  take  the  word  of  the  gentleman  who  sells  him  the  burlaps  with 
which  to  cover  the  house  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the 
question  of  profit  and  loss  in  your  hands? 

Mr.  Phiu^ips.  The  man  who  buys  the  roofing  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  burlap.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course  we  have  to  represent  those  fellows,  and  you 
folks  have  got  people  here  who  are  not  only  statisticians,  but  experts, 
and  when  we  ask  vou  a  question  that  carries  the  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther toward  the  ultimate  consumer,  you  say,  "  There  is  another  gen- 
tleman standing  here  who  stands  closer  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
than  I,"  and  I  am  asking  vou  the  question  now.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  man  who  finally  has  to  pay  this  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  never  have  heard  from  him,  whether  he  is 
satisfied  or  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  does  not  quite  know  how  he  is  hurt? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No. 

Mr.  LoxGwoRTH.  How  much  did  you  say  were  the  importations  of 
burlaps  for  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  About  75  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  else  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Phillips.  For  wrapping  bales  of  cotton  goods,  wrapping  all 
kinds  of  materials  that  are  put  up  in  bales.  All  the  cotton  mills  buy 
burlaps  to  cover  their  bales,  and  not  only  cotton  mills,  but  a  lot  of 
other  different  kinds  of  mills.  It  is  used  by  the  packers  very  largely 
for  packing  meats.  It  is  used  by  nursery  men  for  wrapping  trees, 
and  it  is  used  in  every  case  where  a  cheap,  coarse,  strong  cloth  is 
needed,  and  where  cheapness  is  more  of  a  factor  than  quality.  The 
essential  thing  about  burlaps  is  that  they  are  cheap.  There  is  a  very 
large  use  of  them,  because  they  are  the  cheapest  thing  that  can  he 
bought  for  wrapping  packages. 

]V&.  Griggs.  Therefore  they  are  a  good  thing  to  tax?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  has  not  answered  my  question  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  were  satisfied. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  satisfied  if  he  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  should  say  that  is  not  a  good  reason  for  taxing 
burlap.  There  are  two  reasons:  First,  the  Government  needs  the 
revenue,  and,^  second,  although  there  is  no  manufacture  of  burlaps  in 
this  country  that  is  worth  mentioning,  being  less  than  1^  per  cent 
of  the  consumption,  there  is  a  manufacture  m  this  country  of  jute 
bagging  for  cotton  bales.  It  is  a  coarse,  heavy  stuff,  quite  different 
from  burlaps,  and  ordinarily  they  do  not  come  in  competition  with 
each  other;  but  if  burlaps  were  put  on  the  free  list  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  some  kind  of  burlaps  might  come  into  competition  with 
the  jute  bagging. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  want  that  to  happen  ? 
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Mr.  Phuxips.  We  are  protectionists  and  we  do  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  our  friends  who  make  the  cotton  bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  take  care  of  yourselves  or  your  friends, 
and  manufacture  all  that  is  needed  to  go  around  the  cotton.  Why 
should  you  not  be  equally  solicitous  about  your  friends  who  go  out 
and  make  the  cotton?  That  is  your  friendliness — ^you  want  to  tax 
him  but  not  the  other? 

Mr.  PniiiLiPS.  You  refer  to  the  southern  cotton  planter — ^the  plantar 
of  the  South? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Is  not  the  high  price  that  cotton  brings  and  has 
been  bringing  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  get  his  profit? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  not  paying  the  cost  of  production  to-day.  I 
know,  because  I  have  had  the  sorrow  to  take  some  of  my  salary  and 
pay  some  of  my  debts  with  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  suppose  different  planters  have  different  costs  of 
production. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  We  have  the  same  stand- 
ard of  labor  and  the  same  methods,  substantially.  Now,  you  do  not 
want  to  come  into  competition  with  your  jute  brethren  who  cover  the 
cotton,  but  you  do  want  to  come  into  competition  and  tax  the  poor 
devil  who  makes  it?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Philups.  We  leave  that  tor  the  committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right.  Now.  is  it  not  true  that  you  get  your  rake 
off  on  the  grain  men? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  it  is  true  that  we  give  the  grain  men  excellent 
service  by  giving  them  a  good  article  at  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  change  the  words  "  rake  off  "  to^'  profit,"  a  more 
dignified  word.    You  get  your  profit  out  of  the  grain  men? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Partly ;  yes,  sir ;  they  are  consumers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  therefore  you  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
your  friends,  who  get  their  profit — ^as  my  friend  Mr.  Clark  would 
say,  a  "  rake-off,"  but  I  will  not  call  it  that — off  the  cotton  men,  the 
cotton  producers,  because  the  Lord  knows  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
lot  of  thieves  all  the  world  over — buyers  and  manufacturers  and  ev- 
erything else.    I  am  not  referring  to  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  Thank  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  right?  I  did  not  mean  that  thief  part.  I 
leave  that  out.  I  mean  you  get  your  profit  off  the  grain  men,  and 
you  do  not  want  to  bother  the  men  who  get  their  profit  off  the  cotton 
men.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  don't  you  want  to  interfere  with  your  jute-bag- 
ging brethren  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do  not  interfere  with  our  jute-ba^ging  brethren 
because  we  are  believers  in  the  general  policy  of  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  To  any  industry  that  can  be  properly  built  up  in 
this  country;  and  if  our  Government  makes  a  mistake  in  giving 
protection  to  an  industry  that  ought  not  to  be  builtnip  in  this  country, 
yet,  once  established,  we  believe  that  the  protection  should  be  con- 
tinued.    I  am  expressing  my  own  personal  opinion  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  everything  you  said  was  your  own  personal 
opinioiL    You  have  not  expressed  anybody's  opinion  but  your  own 
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this  morning,  have  you  ?  If  you  have,  I  would  like  you  to  go  back 
and  tell  where  you  have  stated  somebody  else's  and  get  a  correct  expo- 
sition of  your  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  request  for  changes  of  rate  are  made  by  the  bag 
manufacturers,  who  have  answered  to  some  of  the  questions  asked, 
but  some  were  not  asked  at  the  meeting,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wherever  you  speak  voluntarily  you  are  speaking  for 
yourself,  and  wherever  you  speak  involuntarily  you  are  speaking  for 
yourself,  too?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Phillips.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  That  is  square.    Now,  I  want  to  know,  as  your  own 

Eersonal  opinion,  without  regard  to  the  bag  manufacturers'  or  any- 
ody  else's  opinion,  if  you  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  that  you 
should  hold  the  profit  on  the  grain  growers  and  let  the  jute-bagging 
manufacturers  hold  the  profit  on  the  cotton  growers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  words 
"hold  the  profit." 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  get  the  profit.    You  understand  that? 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  mean  it  is  a  good  idea  for  us  to  attend  to  our 
own  business  and  give  good  service  and  get  the  profit  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  this :  It  is  a  good  idea  for  you  to  work  this  side 
of  the  street,  while  they  work  that  side  of  the  street    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  suppose  that  is  another  way  of  saying  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  every  man  to  attend  to  his. own  business? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No.  You  know  what  I  mean.  You  have  been  a  very 
intelligent  witness,  and  you  have  told  a  lot  of  truths  here,  and  you 
are  not  willing  to  tell  anything  else,  so  that  when  I  ask  you  for  a 
direct  answer,  where  the  answer  would  apparently  hurt  you,  you 
avoid  it.  That  is  right,  because  you  are 'not  sworn,  as  a  witness  in 
court  is,  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  understand  what  you  want  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  care  what  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  we  had  better  not  waste  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  an  answer,  but  I  do  not  care  what  he  says.  I 
want  him  to  say  something.    He  can  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  If  you  [addressing  the  witness]  can  answer  that 
question,  answer  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  can  not  answer  it  "  yes "  or  "  no."  What  is  the 
question,  once  more? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  he  says  he  can  not  answer  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  witness  asks  me  to  put  the  question  once  more,  and, 
with  the  chairman's  gracious  permission,  I  will  do  so.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  you  can  put  it  again,  go  on. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  .-Ul  right.  As  I  understand  your  testimony  here  this 
morning,  your  idea  is  this :  You  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  your 
jute  brethren  in  the  profits  they  are  making  off  the  cotton  grower.  Is 
not  that  true,  that  you  prefer  and  it  is  your  idea  that  it  is  better  for 
you  and  your  jute-bagging  brother  both  that  he  get  his  profits  from 
the  cotton  grower  and  you  from  the  grain  grower,  and  not  interfere 
with  one  another  ?    Is  not  that  true,  yes  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.    As  you  have  stated  it,  it  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tjet  us  go  along  to  something  that  is  relative  to  the 
question. 
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The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  keep  on  and  find  out 
what  the  fanner  does  with  the  bag;  whether  he  bnrns  it  up,  or  sells  it, 
or  what,  and  then  it  would  be  pertinent  to  inquire,  perhaps,  how  many 
votes  the  farmer  has.  That  might  throw  light  on  the  question. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  taken  an  interest  in  that, 
too,  during  his  life. 

The  Chairman.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  of  more  consequence  than 
certain  other  things. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  75  per  cent  of  your  business  is  in  jute  bags 
for  grain  purposes? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  the  statement.  The  statement 
was  that  75  per  cent  of  the  burlaps  that  come  to  this  country  are 
manuf  act  urea  into  jute  bags  and  sold. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Sometimes;  to  carry  them  anywhere. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  not  the  ultimate  consumer  get  those  bags? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Somebody  gets  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  man  who  uses  what  is  in  the  bags  finally  pays  for 
the  bags,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Phhjjps.  We  do  not  know^  that.  He  probably  does.  The 
man  who  gets  the  stuff  ^in  the  bags  probably  pays  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  cost  of  the  bag. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Exactly.  It  does  not  matter  which  way  he  pays  it. 
Now,  then,  you  get  your  largest  revenue  from  the  grain  grower, 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  From  the  corn  and  wheat  and  oats  growers  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  you  include  the  flour  mills  and  all  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  that  would  probably  be  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  you  do — I  do  not  want  to  use  that  language 
again,  but  it  is  necessary — now  you  do  work  that  side  of  the  street, 
don't  you?    That  is  where  your  business  is? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  where  our  business  is ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right.  Then  your  jute-bag^ng  brother  does  not 
interfere  with  the  grain  grower  or  the  flour  mill,  but  he  makes  his 
profit,  if  he  makes  any — ^and,  of  course,  I  do  not  insist  that  any  of  you 
manufacturers  are  making  a  living  [laughter] 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  You  are  one  of  the  few  who 
admit  it.  The  jute  brother  makes  his  profit,  if  he  makes  any,  from 
the  cotton  grower,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  do  not  know^  who  he  makes  it  from  or  whether 
he  makes  any  or  not.  His  product  goes  ultimately  to  the  cotton 
grower. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes ;  that  is  where  it  goes  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  he  works  that  side  of  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Philips.  That  is  the  business  he  attends  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  that  is  his  province.  He  works  that  side  of 
(he  street? 

Mr.  Phiixips.  That  is  his  business. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  And  he  works  that  side  and  you  work  the  other 
of  the  street,  and  therefore  you  do  not  want  to  have  competition  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  has  his  own  trade  and  affairs  to  attend  to  and 
have  our  own  affairs  and  trade  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all.    I  am  through. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Y(fu  do  not  know  which  side  of  the  street 
cotton  grower  works,  do  you?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  cotton. 

STATEMENT  OF  lO..  EVEBETT  AMES,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMJ 
HARRIS,  NEVILLE  COMPANY,  OF  PORTLAND,  OBEG. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence,  Mr.  Ames? 

Mr.  Ames.  My  residence  is  in  Portland,  Oreg.  We  also  have 
factory  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Ames.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  this  subje< 
has  been  somewhat  long  drawn  out,  and  I  only  desire  to  direct  tli 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  differential  that  we  suggest  betwee 
the  burlap;  and  the  bags.  This  differential  is  very  important  to  tli 
entire  United  States,  out  it  applies  with  particular  importance  t< 
the  Pacific  coast,  because  of  the  unusual  conditions  existing  in  thai 
locality.  The  grain  crop  of  the  Middle  West  is  handled  in  bulk 
through  elevators.  The  grain  crop  of  the  West  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  handled  in  sacks,  because  it  is  impossible  there  to  han- 
dle grain  in  bulk.  Therefore  there  are  millions  of  bags  known  as 
the  Calcutta  grain  bags  "  made  in  India  and  imported  only  from 
Calcutta  and  used  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  business  represents  to  the  bag  manufacturers  the  largest  vol- 
ume of  business  in  their  territory,  and  yet  it  is  a  business  that  they 
can  compete  for  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  against  the  imported 
bag.    Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  differential  oetween  the  burlap 
and  the  bags  was  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.    There  was  a 
very  slight  protection  at  that  time,  and  a  few  grain  bags  were  manu- 
factured on  the  Pacific  coast.    The  Wilson  bill,  which  followed, 
offered  no  protection  at  all  to  the  manufacturers,  and  therefore  no 
bags  of  that  kind  were  manufactured  to  any  extent  on  the  Pacific 
coast.    Under  the  Dingley  bill  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 

Erotection  on  the  specific  duty,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  same, 
ut  on  account  of  the  slightly  increased  value  of  the  Calcutta  bag 
the  protection  we  have  to-day  would  be  equivalent  to  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  if  reducea  to  the  specific  basis.  We  have  asked 
that  this  differential  be  increased  to  half  a  cent  a  pound— that  is, 
that  the  duty  on  the  burlap  out  of  which  the  bags  are  made  be  as- 
sessed at  1  cent  per  pound  and  the  duty  on  the  bags  be  placed  at 
1^  cents  per  pound.  That  is  a  little  more  than  the  rate  under  the 
McKinley  tariff. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  has  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  second  reason  is  that  since  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  bill  they  have  introduced  in  Calcutta  machinery  for 
manufacturing  those  bags  which  were  fornierly  made  by  hand  labor. 
The  protection  we  ask  would  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  the 
Calcutta  bag,  although  it  would  extend  to  the  manufacturers  on  the 
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Pacific  coast  a  little  larger  amount  of  protection.  I  would  say  that 
as  to  this  particular  bag  alone,  known  as  the  "  Calcutta  bag,"  there  are 
between  forty  and  fifty  million  of  these  bags  used  annually  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  I  feel  fully  warranted  in  saying  that  not  more  than 
from  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the  bags  used  in  that  part  of  the  country  are 
manufactured  bj;  the  local  bag  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  is  a  question  to  which  we  have  given  considerable  deliberation, 
and  we  feel  from  the  results  of  our  investigation  that  we  are  fairly 
warranted  in  asking  that  this  differential  be  decreased  to  one-half 
cent  a  pound.  More  figures  could  be  given,  but  I  feel  that  they  have 
been  fully  given  in  the  statement  already  placed  on  file  here. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  revenue  on  the  burlap  and 
bags  probably  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000.  The  revenue  in  1907  was 
practically  $5,000,000,  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  agree  with  what  the  former  witness  stated, 
that  the  amount  of  burlap  manufactured  in  this  country  equaled  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  only  speak  for  the  Pacific  coast,  because  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  the  other  territory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  what  he  said  is  correct,  that  the  manufacture 
in  America  amounts  to  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  home  consumption, 
do  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  a  further  protection  ?  Does  not  that 
show  that  the  American  industry  is  fully  protected  already  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  This  is  the  reason :  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  burlap  bags  of  large  sizes  and  widths,  not 
running  into  any  great  volume  of  any  one  kind,  and  for  that  reason, 
possibly,  an  even  slighter  differential  might  operate  as  a  protection  to 
the  eastern  bag  manufacturer,  because  the  Calcutta  people  are  not  pre- 
pared to  meet  that  kind  of  competition ;  but  the  question  of  freight 
to  interior  points,  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  the  small  volume  of 
business  of  any  one  kind,  denies  it  to  the  Calcutta  markets. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Then  you  think  that  because  there  happen  to  be 
some  burlap-bag  manufacturers  in  this  country  ill-advisedly  located, 
so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  that  we  ought  to  put  what  is  practi- 
cally a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  entire  industry,  giving  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  absolute  control,  who  to-day  has  85  per  cent  of  the 
home  market,  and  without  any  revenue  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ames.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  duty  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  call  prolnbitive? 

Mr.  Ames.  One  cent  per  pound  difference  between  the  burlap  and 
the  bags  would  be  a  prohibitive  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  you  want  the  home  manufacturer 
to  have  before  you  call  it  a  prohibitive  duty  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  think  if  the  home  manufacturer  had  one-half  cent 
per  pound  protection  it  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  stated  that  the 
home  manufacturer  had  85  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Ames.  That  proportion  may  be  true  of  the  home  manufac- 
turer east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  is  not  the  case  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  following  out  that  theory,  you  do  not  expect 
us  to  put  a  duty  on  lemons  so  that  they  may  be  raised  in  Elaine  in- 
stead of  in  California,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Ames.  But  if  a  higher  duty  will  improve  the  condition* 
the  West  as  well  as  improve  them  in  the  East,  I  think  then  that 
have  the  right  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Would  the  increased  duty  that  you  ask  for  make  the  py 
of  the  finished  product  higher  or  lower? 

Mr.  Ames.  Taking  the  duty  as  it  exists  now  under  the  Ding 
law,  then  the  tariff  that  we  suggest  would  decrease  the  price  to 
consumer  somewheres  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  sell  from  12  to 
per  cent  less  than  you  sell  now? 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  By  increasing  the  duty? 

Mr.  Ames.  By  decreasing  the  duty.  The  present  duty  on  the  Cfi 
cutta  bag  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  seven-eighths  of  a  cent 
pound. 

Mr.  Ames.  I  want  it  decr(3a?ed  to  1^  cents  per  poimd,  which  is  pra< 
tically  12  to  15  per  cent,  and  that  would  decrease  the  price  of  th 
bag  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  Then  we  could  not  manufacture.  We  could  not  manu 
facture  under  the  Wilson  bill;  under  that  bill  we  did  not  manu 
facture  any  of  these  bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  had  raw  material  free  tha^ 
you  could  not  manufacture  bags? 

Mr.  Ames.  Not  this  particular  bag.  We  did  not  manufacture  one 
of  them  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Mr.  Phillips  has  made  one  sugges- 
tion that  I  want  to  correct.  Thie  change  in  the  duty  we  suggest  would 
decrease  the  duty  12  per  cent,  not  the  price  of  the  bag  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  to  correct  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Phillips  did  not  say  anything  like. that. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  say  now  that  there  would  be  a  decrease  to  what  we 
call  the  ultimate  consumer  from  12  to  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  duty  would  be  from  12 
to  15  per  cent.  The  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  about  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  with  the  proportion  that  I  have  indicated  it  would 
make  the  reduction  to  the  consumer  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Would  the  farmer  get  his  bags  cheaper? 

Mr.  Ames.  Slightly,  but  only  slightly ;  between  3  and  4  per  cent, 
under  the  recommendation  that  we  have  proposed. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  sure  that  the  manufacturer  would  not  keep  the 
3  or  4  per  c^nt  in  his  pocket,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  could  not.  Our  price  is  fixed  in  competition  with 
the  Calcutta  bag,  and  the  differential  that  we  suggest  would  barely 

{)ermit  us  to  manufacture.    It  would  not  permit  us  to  get  anything 
ike  a  good  profit,  and  at  certain  times  not  even  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  WTiy  do  you  not  want  your  raw  material  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Ames.  If  the  raw  material  was  on  the  free  list,  and  the  differ- 
ential on  the  bags  was  made  sufficient,  we  could  still  manufacture, 

Mr.  Needham.  What  proportion  of  the  bags  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  prison  made? 
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Mr.  Ames.  Well,  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  million  bags 
ased,  depending  upon  the  crop.  The  penitentiary  at  San  Quentm 
makes  in  the  neignborhood  oi  3,000,000  bags  and  the  penitentiary 
at  Walla  Walla  makes  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion bags. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  price  has  not  been  materially  affected,  and  it  would 
not  be  affected  excepting  in  case  of  an  increase  of  the  crop  when  that 
has  been  sufficient  to  aflfect  the  price  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  not  prison-made  goods  been  put  on  the  market 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  manufacturer's  price? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  prison-made  goods  at  some  times  have  been  higher ; 
for^  instance,  last  year  they  opened  their  price  much  higher  than  the 
ruling  price,  but  the  Walla  Walla  penitentiary  lost  heavily  on  their 
bags  last  year. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  per  cent  of  the  market  is  supplied  by  the 
prison  labor? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  figure  that  possiblv  10  per  cent  is  supplied  by  prison 
bags.  Five  to  7^  per  cent  is  supplied  by  bags  of  local  manufacture. 
You  understand  that  the  prison  brings  in  the  raw  jute  and  weaves 
its  own  burlap.    It  does  not  bring  in  the  burlap. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  convict-made  bags? 

Mr.  A3IES.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  San 
Quentin,  and  at  the  Walla  Walla  penitentiary  the  price  is  fixed  by 
a  board  known  as  the  "  board  of  control." 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Is  there  ever  any  attempt  made  to  undersell  the  reg- 
ular manufacturers  of  these  goods? 

Mr.  Ames.  They  disregard  the  market  entirely.  In  San  Francisco, 
in  California,  they  are  only  allowed  to  sell  to  actual  consumers  in  lots 
of  5,000  each,  wherever  the  bags  go.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the 
bags  are  allotted  to  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  and  only  con- 
sumers who  make  affidavit  that  they  are  actual  users  of  the  bags  are 
allowed  to  take  them  up  to  the  1st  of  July.  In  that  State,  after  the 
1st  of  July,  anybodj[  can  buy  bags  from  the  penitentiary ;  but  we  can 
not  meet  the  competition  of  these  bags.  We  simply  pay  no  attention 
to  their  prices. 

Mr.  BotrTBLL.  Does  such  a  system  prevail  anywhere  else  excepting 
in  these  two  States? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  Pacific  coast  is  the  only  section  in  the  United  States 
that  uses  prison-made  grain  bags  made  of  jute. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  ftmishes  the  grain  bags  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak  on  that ;  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  furnish  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  No;  we  do  not  furnish  any.  We  confine  our  trade  prin- 
cipally to  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  if  we  cut 
down  the  tariff  there  would  be  a  saving  of  12^  per  cent  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Ames.  But  I  corrected  that  statement.  I  said  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  reduction  of  duty  to  about  12  to  15  per  cent,  and  a  saving 
to  the  consumer  of  3  to  4  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  would  become  of  the  other  portion  that  is  si 

Mr.  Ames.  That  is  only  the  saving  on  the  duty.  The  duty 
bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  total  value  of  the  goods.  The 
roughlv  speaking,  is  to-day  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  and  1 
cent  or  25  per  cent  is  3  per  cent  in  round  numbers.  I  am  asking 
the  differential  be  increased.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  asscvssed 
cents  a  pound  specific  on  the  bags  and  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  i 
specific  on  the  burlap. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  raw  material? 

Mr.  Ames.  That  is  our  raw  material. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  that  is  a  reduction  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Ames.  Substantially  30  per  cent  on  the  present  market 
on  the  burlap. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  the  reduction  on  the  manufactured  a 
to  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  Between  12  and  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  a  reduction 
or  16  per  cent  on  the  duty  of  the  manufactured  article  amount 
or  4  per  cent  to  the  consumer?    I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Ames.  Because  the  duty  under  the  present  tariff  is  only 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  article ;  and  then  12  per  c 
26  per  cent  would  bring  it,  in  round  numbers,  to  3  per  cent, 
would  be  the  relation  that  it  would  bear  in  the  value  of  the  a 
including  other  elements  entering  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Whom  do  you  seu  the  manufactured  article  to? 

Mr.  Ames.  To  dealers  in  grain,  to  the  various  grain  ware 
in  the  country,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  the  v 
farmers'  organizations  that  have  been  formed  throughout  the  ] 
west.    We  have  made  sales  direct  to  those  organizations. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  not  sell  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Ames.  Yes;  we  sell  to  jobbers,  though,  in  speaking  of  th< 
we  hardly  sell,  strictlv  speaking,  to  the  jobber.  We  sell  to  th 
mills  and  grain  warehouses,  who  in  turn  sell  to  the  consumer: 
the  various  organizations  of  farmers,  farmers  who  form  ther 
into  farmers'  unions,  and  we  sell  sometimes  to  them  direct. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  are  really  up  to  is  to  get  a  higher  ta 
the  finished  product  and  a  lower  tariff  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  are  advocating  the  increase  of  the  differen 
burlaps  and  bags  to  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  the  same  thing;  it  doesn't  mal 
difference  whether  you  call  it  a  differential  or  not. 

Mr.  Ames.  We  are  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  duty 
Calcutta  bag. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  not  a  higher  tariff,  but  it  is  a  larger  diffc 
and  a  lower  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to.  This  m 
his  confreres  in  business,  under  his  proposition,  will  get  mo 
tection  under  that  arrangement  than  now. 

Mr.  Ames.  But  we  are  not  able  to  manufacture  under  the 
protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  manufacturing,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  To  a  limited  extent  only.  The  bag  manufactu 
the  Pacific  coast  are  not  doing  more  than  5  to  7  per  cent  of  the 
of  business  of  any  bag  manufacturer  in  Calcutta. 
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Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  begin  to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  have  not  been  able  to  under  the  Dingley  law  to 
anv  great  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  were  not  under  the  Wilson  law  ? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  did  not  even  try  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  were  you  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Ames.  To  a  limitea  extent,  under  the  McKinley  bill,  when 
the  Calcutta  bag  was  made  by  hand  and  labor  was  not  as  high  on 
the  Pacific  coast  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  free  raw  material  proposition  is  simply  another 
way  of  getting  more  tariff  for  the  manufacturer.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Ames,  fiut  we  are  not  asking  for  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  gave  you  free  raw  material,  could  you 
cut  down  the  price  of  bags  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Griqqs.  He  says  he.  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  wants  it  or  not,  but  sup- 
pose the  committee  of  Congress  thought,  in  their  wisdom,  that  it 
was  proper  to  put  your  raw  material  on  the  free  list,  could  you 
cut  your  tariff  down  on  the  finished  product  more  than  you  are  pro- 
posing to  do  it  here? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  could  not  manufacture  the  finished  product  unless 
there  was  a  differential  between  the  burlap  and  the  bag. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  which  is  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  burlap  is  our  raw  material.  We  do  not  weave  any 
jute.    The  cloth  is  our  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  put  the  cloth  on  the  free  list,  then  could 
you  not  afford  to  cut  down  the  differential  that  you  are  getting? 

Mr.  A3IE6.  We  would  have  at  least  the  same  differential,  because 
the  same  conditions  would  exist  exactly. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  vour  company  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Ames.  l^es. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  it? 

Mr.  Ames.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  dividends  have  you  been  pa^ying? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  have  not  paid  any  dividends  since  the  fire  and  earth- 
quake in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  the  earthquake  injure  your  business? 

Mr.  Ames.  Our  factories  there  were  totally  destroyed. 

Mr.  Pou.  Prior  to  the  earthquake  what  dividends  were  you  paying? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  have  paid  dividends  of  6  per  cent,  althougn  some- 
times we  have  earned  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  earthquake  you  were  paying  annual 
dividends  of  6  per  cent,  with  an  occasional  increase  over  that? 

Mr.  Ames.  Some  years  we  were  making  a  profit,  and  some  years  we 
were  not,  but  we  had  alwaj's  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent  up  to  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  any  of  your  stock  sell  below  par  prior  to  the  earth- 
quake? 

Mr.  Ames.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  and  no  stock  is  on  the  market. 
It  never  has  been  sold  excepting  among  its  members. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Is  every  stockholder  on  a  salary? 

Mr.  Ames.  Only  those  stockholders  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  corporation. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  a  differential  bet 
the  ordinary  times  and  the  earthquake  times? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  want  a  differential  to  enable  us  to  manufacture,  ^ 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do.  The  earthquake  has  absolutely  not 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  earthquake  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  sto 
your  dividends. 

Mr.  Ames.  We  are  engaged  in  other  lines  besides  burlap  bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  I  see;  it  is  a  side  line. 

Mr.  Ames.  No;  it  would  be  our  principal  line  if  we  were  affc 
adequate  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  that  would  make  a  principal  line  of  anythi 

Mr.  Ames.  That  may  be  true,  if  the  voliune  is  large  enough. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  logic  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Pou.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  earthquake  you  were  getting  i 
very  well  indeed,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster  to  your 
ness;  is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Ames.  Oh,  yes ;  but  at  the  same  time  these  ba^  offere 
largest  voliune  of  business  to  the  bag  factory  on  the  JPacific  < 
We  have  the  machinery,  the  equipment.  There  are  six  bag  fac 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  an  investment  of  a  million  and  a  ht 
least  and  employing  a  large  number  of  operators,  which  ni; 
could  be  increased. 

Mr.  Pou.  Six  per  cent  is  a  pretty  fair  return  on  stock  in  ji 
poration  such  as  vours,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ames.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  when  you  consider  the  h£ 
We  are  constantly  dealing  in  a  fluctuating  market,  and  our  ch 
for  loss  are  great. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  after  all  that  it  is  the  farmei 
deals  in  fluctuating^  markets? 

Mr.  Ames.  The  farmer  is  one  of  my  principal  customers  indii 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  make  bags  out  ox  anything  exceptii 
burlap  cloth? 

Mr.  Ames.  We  make  cotton  bags. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  mean  of  jute. 

Mr.  Ames.  Oh,  no;  we  have  nothing  but  the  burlap — the  fii 
article,  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  ever  found  anything  that  is  really  a 
petitor  to  this  kind  of  a  bag  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Ames.  It  is  the  cheapest  bag  that  could  be  used  for  t\u 
pose ;  commercially  it  is  the  cheapest  fabric  that  could  be  used. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  W.  MENTE,  BOABD  OF  TBADE  BTTII 

NEW  OBLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Mente.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  a 
now  upon  the  burlap  and  bag  question,  if  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  on  now. 

Mr.  Mexte.  Burlap  and  bags. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  your  name  is  down  on  the  li 
Do  you  want  to  talk  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  It  is  immaterial  to  me.  I  may  ask,  whether  on  1 
and  bags,  or  on  bagging? 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  committee,  if  you  will  give 
us  some  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  not  wait  until  we  get  to  the  jute-bag  schedule? 

The  Chairman.  He  may  proceed  with  what  he  has  to  say  on  bur- 
lap and  bagging. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  bags  in  New  Orleans.  The 
name  of  our  firm  is  Mente  &  Co.  We  import  the  cloth  from 
Calcutta,  and  a  little  of  it  from  Dundee,  Scotland.  I  am  one  of 
the  79  present  of  which  Mr.  Bemis  told  you,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  as  to 
what  rate  of  duty  we  would  desire,  and  I  indorse  everything  that 
Mr.  Phillips  had  to  say.  So  far  as  Mr.  Ames  goes,  of  course,  I  do 
not  come  m  competition  with  them  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  do  not 
know  so  much  afeut  his  part  of  the  business,  but  we  feel  that  under 
the  present  rates  the  bag  manufacturer,  as  a  manufacturer,  has  no 
protection  at  all.  There  is  no  protection  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  There  is  a  differential  now  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound  as  against  the  cloth  and  the  bags,  which  is  no  protection  to 
the  bag  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  bags  weig;h? 

Mr.  Mente.  About  half  a  pound.  There  are  grain  bags  of  all 
kinds — ^the  wheat  bag,  the  oat  bag,  the  corn  bag ;  one  holds  2  bushels, 
one  3  bushels,  one  6  oushels,  and  one  6  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  the  1-bushel  bag  weigh? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  do  not  know  of  any  1-bushel  bags,  but  the  2-bushel 
bag  weighs  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  a  1-bushel  bag  would  weigh  half  of  that? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  necessarily ;  it  would  all  depend  upon  the  weight 
of  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  same  weight  of  cloth. 

Mr.  Mente.  We  are  not  making  a  1-bushel  bag. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  one? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  growth  and  production 
of  the  material  out  of  which  this  cloth  is  made? 

Mr.  Mente.  Only  that  from  India,  where  the  raw  material  is 
raised. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  is  the  raw  material  of  which  this  cloth  is 
made? 

Mr.  AIexte.  Jute. 

Mr.  Boltell.  And  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Mente.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  is  the  Scotch  cloth? 

Mr.  Mente.  Same  thing.     They  import  the  jute  from  India. 

Mr.  Bouteix.  Has  it  ever  been  raised  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  outwit  and  get  ahead  of 
the  Indians  by  raising  the  raw  material  here? 

Mr.  IMDente.  Not  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  made  experi- 
ments. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  kind  of  hemp,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  thought  that  we  might  quit  buying  this  of  the 
India  people  and  raise  it  ourselves. 
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Mr.  Mente.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  climate  and  soil,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  not  got  the  best  climate  and  soil  in  Louisiana 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  Mente.  Why,  yes ;  I  dare  say  we  have ;  they  have  the  best  soil, 
but  I  do  not  know  about  the  climate.  But  they  raise  sugar,  rice,  and 
cotton  down  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  they  not  grow  almost  anything  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  they  grow  jute? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  dare  say  they  could. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  made  a  systematic  attempt  to  raise 
jute  in  Louisiana  or  on  the  Gulf  coast? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  try  it?  It  is  a  tropical  plant,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Mente.  Oh,  yes;  but  it  looks  like  too  cheap  a  proposition, 
unless  Congress  shall  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  duty  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  a  cent  a  pound  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  it ;  you  can  not  do  anything  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Mente.  Oh,  yes  we  can;  lots  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  grow  cotton  without  it. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  think  that  the  cotton  industry  is  fairly 
well  protected,  as  I  take  it. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  argument  that  has  been  made  here  about 
the  farmer  paying  the  price  of  flie  bags,  for  instance,  I  take  issue  with 
the  gentleman.  Who  pays  for  the  bags  in  the  end  ?  I  dare  say  that 
it  is  the  paper  manufacturer.  The  flour  mill  buys  the  bag  from  the 
bag  manufacturer  and  fills  it  with  flour.  He  sells  the  flour  to  the 
baker.  I  come  along  and  buy  it  from  the  baker,  paying  20  per  cent 
more  than  what  the  new  bag  cost.  I  sell  to  the  leed  man,  and  that 
man  sells  it  to  the  farmer,  perhaps,  and  in  the  end  it  is  sold  to  the 
paper  manufacturer,  and  he  gets  it  very,  verjr  cheap. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  the  philanthropist  who  stands  between 
the  farmer  and  the  other  thieves? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  our  people  insist  upon  living  in  houses 
and  keeping  themselves  warm,  and  eating  something  besides  rice,  and 
as  long  as  they  insist  upon  wearing  proper  clothing,  they  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  people  of  India,  can  they? 

Mr.  Mente.  They  can  not,  so  far  as  1  know ;  not  in  that  particular 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Without  protection  by  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Mente.  And  then  the  farmer  of  I^uisiana  gets  a  very  high 
rate  of  duty  on  sugar,  and  their  rate  of  duty  on  rice  protects  that 
industry.  But  the  trifling  pittance  that  he  pays  on  bags  is  not  worth 
anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  don't  know.  The  rice  producers  have  been 
here 

Mr.  Mente.  And  I  will  say  also  for  them  that  they  have  to  com- 
pete against  the  same  labor  that  we  do,  that  of  India. 

The  Chairman.  The  southern  farmer  demands  protection  on  rice 
and  sugar,  and  some  of  them  are  here  to-day  asking  for  a  protective 
tariff  on  cotton. 
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Mr.  Mentb.  I  dare  say  the  majority  of  the  bags  that  we  make  and 
sell  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter  in  our  section,  because  they 
are  bought  by  the  rice  millers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  cotton  farmer  was  ade- 
quately protected.    You  meant  the  cotton  manufacturer,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Mbnte.  Indirectly.  It  comes  back  to  the  planter;  he  gets  the 
benefit  of  it  just  the  same  as  you  might  say  indirectly  he  has  to  pay 
the  duty  on  ba^. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  not  the  cotton  raiser  sell  half  of  his  crop  abroad, 
and  does  he  not  sell  it  in  a  free-trade  market,  and  when  he  buys  the 
goods  back  he  has  to  buy  them  in  a  protective-tariff  market? 

Mr.  Mente.  Well,  neither  Belgium,  France,  nor  Germany  is  a 
free-trade  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Free  trade  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned,  are  they  not  ? 
ThOT  have  no  tariff  on  importations  of  cotton. 

mr.  Mente.  They  have  on  cotton  manufactured,  which  is  bound 
to  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  not  on  raw  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  trying  to  prove  by  him  that  raw  cotton 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  said  that  the  cotton  grower  was  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Mente.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Now,  we  also  import  large  (}uantities  of  second-hand  bags  from 
England,  and  the  importation  into  this  country  amounts  to  between 
15,000,000  and  20,000,000.    They  are  second  hand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Mente.  Bags.  They  are  second-hand  bags  which  come  to 
Europe  with  grain,  either  from  the  Pacific  slope  or  from  Argentina, 
and  tney  go  principally  to  England.  England  not  being  an  agricul- 
tural country  has  no  use  for  the  bags,  and  this  is  practically  the  only 
market  they  have  for  that  class  of  bags.  Those  bags  to-day  pay 
seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we 
ask  that  changed  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  of  H  cents 
a  pound  on  the  bags.     It  would  also  cover  second-hand  bags. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  as  to  prevent  the  reimportation  of  those  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  for? 

Mr.  Mente.  The  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  for  which  we  ask  is 
about  the  same  as  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  In  other  words,  under  the  present  tariff  the  duty  to-daj 
would  be  $12  a  thousand,  while  under  the  1^-cents-per-pound  tariff  it 
would  perhaps  be  $12.25  or  $12.50.  While  it  is  a  very  slight  raise  in 
duty,  whatever  the  duty  is,  I  hold  that  it  falls  on  the  foreign  export- 
ers, on  the  foreign  seller,  and  not  on  the  American  buyer  or  consumer, 
because  this  country  is  the  only  market  he  has  for  that  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  had  a  distinguished  gentleman  here  the  other 
day  from  Pittsburg,  who  informed  us  that  he  though  the  consumer 
paid  the  tax.  You  have  gone  back  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  for- 
eigner pays  the  tax. 

Mr.  Mente.  In  this  particular  instance  I  claim  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Only  on  bags? 
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Mr.  Mente.  Only  on  second-hand  ba^s.  So  far  as  new  bags  are 
concerned  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I  have  to  pay  just  as  much  as 
the  farmer  does. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  are  more  of  the  farmers 
than  there  are  of  you. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  beg  pardon,  but 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  I  mean  is,  there  are  more  farmers  than  men  en- 
gaged in  your  business. 

Mr.  Mente.  In  my  business,  yes;  but  taking  the  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  working  men  that  they  employ,  I  think  that  they 
consume  more  on  the  average  than  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  farmer  does  not  consume  any  more  because  he 
can  not.    He  consumes  every  cent's  worth  that  he  can. 

Mr.  Mente.  Well,  the  farmer  is  lucky  in  this  way — ^that  he  does 
not  put  on  so  much  style  as  the  other  fellows  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  can  only  afford  to  buy  a  $60  buggy  to  ride  in  on 
Sunday,  and  if  he  is  doing  that  he  is  doing  well. 

Mr.  Mente.  Well,  I  notice  that  some  of  them  have  automobiles 
down  in  your  country  and  down  in  mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  imderstand  that  the  basis  of  your  contention  is 
that  labor  is  more  expensive  in  this  country  than  in  England  and 
that  you  have  to  compete  with  the  product  of  Indian  labor  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  that  labor  is  more  expensive  in  this 
country  than  in  India,  judging  by  what  each  labor  produces? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  base  that  upon  information  or  just  appre- 
hension as  to  what  might  happen  to  you  individually  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Upon  my  own  line  of  business.  In  my  buisness,  the 
girl  who  sews,  for  instance,  2,000  bags  a  day  on  a  sewing  machine 
run  by  power,  will  earn  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day,  accormng  to  her 
skill,  and  she  will  make  2,000  bags  a  day;  while  the  Indian  man 
who  makes  these  bags  will  average  in  wages,  as  I  understand  it,  not 
more  than  20  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  would  they  produce? 

Mr.  Mente.  Nearly  as  much,  because  they  all  practically  use  ma- 
chines, too.  They  may  not  produce  quite  as  much,  but  I  dare  say 
they  produce  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  JBut  you  could  "  dare  say  "  anything.  What  do  you 
say  from  knowledge;  what  do  you  really  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  never  was  in  Calcutta,  so  I  do  not  know  from 
knowledge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly;  and  what  you  sajr  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  the  Indian  laborer  and  the  American  laborer  is  also  said 
absolutely  without  knowledge,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Excepting  what  I' have  learned  from  the  United  States 
consul  at  Calcutta. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  to  speak  on  the  authority  of  a  con- 
sular report,  and  if  so,  which  report? 

Mr,  MENTE.  Both  upon  what  I  hear  and  upon  what  I  have  read. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
have  not  been  there. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it;  you  do  not  really  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Mbnte.  I  have  not  been  a  manufacturer  over  'there,  and  if  I 
had,  of  course  I  would  have  the  knowledge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  have  had  a  gentleman  here  who  has  had  fac- 
tories both  in  India  and  in  this  country,  and  who  was  producing  com- 
modities in  both,  and  he  testified  that  the  Indian  labor  was  actually 
more  expensive  than  the  American  labor.  You  w,ould  be  surprised 
to  hear  that,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  don't  know.  I  dare  say  that  there  are  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  which  that  would  occur. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  what  you  are  talking  about.  You  simply  say  to  us  that  that  is 
your  impression.  You  can  not  give  us  actual  information  to  which 
we  could  turn  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  what  you  state?  When 
you  speak  of  the  value  of  labor,  or  the  rate  of  wages  per  day,  that  is 
only  one  element,  and  that  does  not  determine  which  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive labor  until  you  find  out  what  each  class  produces.  If  you 
paid  a  man  5  cents  a  day  for  the  manufacture  of  a  given  product,  and 
another  man  10  cents  per  day,  the  man  to  whom  you  pay  5  cents  per 
day  might  prove  to  be  the  most  expensive  labor. "  That,  of  course,  is 
very  clear  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  That  is  very»true.  My  knowledge,  of  course,  is  based 
upon  what  I  have  been  told  by  manufacturers  from  Calcutta  who 
have  visited  my  city. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Have  you  discussed  with  them  the  cost  of  labor  in 
this  particular  industry  in  Calcutta  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  America 
and  the  relative  productive  capacity? 

Mr.  Mente.  Tl  es,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  man  in  Calcutta  who  has 
talked  with  you,  and  what  he  has  told  you. 

Mr.  Mente.  Mr.  Grossman,  of  Calcutta. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  he  investigate  the  subject? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  did.  He  was  in  New  Orleans  for  several  days, 
perhaps  a  week,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  frequently. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  he  visit  the  factories  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  has  none  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  how  would  he  have  any  better  information 
than  you  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  was  a  manufacturer  in  Calcutta  and  I  a  manufac- 
turer in  this  country,  and  we  compared  notes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  relative  capacity  of 
each  laborer  after  jou  had  compared  notes? 

Mr.  Mente.  It  is  over  50  per  cent  in  our  line.  From  our  discus- 
sion I  take  it  to  be  about  60  per  cent,  as  against  our  100  per  cent  of 
production  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  that  the  labor  over  there  produces  about 
60  per  cent  of  what  is  produced  here? 

Mr.  Mente.  In  making  bags  with  sewing  machines. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  information  is  oased  entirely  upon  what 
Mr.  Grossman  told  you? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  Mr.  Grossman  now? 

Mr.  Mente.  He  is  in  Calcutta.  India,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refer  my  colleague  to  a  discussion 
of  this  question  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pierce,  who  went  to  Calcutta,  spent 
some  months  there,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  investigations.  He 
was  a  practical  manufacturer  of  burlap,  and  has  written  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion,  which  we  use  when  we  are  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  did  you  say  finally  consumed  these  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  say  the  paper  manufacturer,  if  you  want  to  call  him 
the  consumer 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  voluntary  state- 
ment that  the  farmers  did  not  pay  a  red  cent  for  these  bags,  that 
somebody  else  paid  it.    That  is  true,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  if ENTB.  rf o ;  that  is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  say,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 
asked  you  by  a  gentleman  here,  that  these  grain  bags  did  not  cost  the 
farmer  anything,  and  that  they  should  be  chargea  up  against  some- 
bod  v  else? 

Mr.  Mentb.  That  is  my  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  Imow  that  when  a  farmer  hauls  his  wheat  to 
an  elevator,  or  wherever  he  takes  it,  that  the  elevator  man  takes  off 
the  weiffht  of  these  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  The  man  who  hauls  his  wheat  to  the  elevator,  as  a  rule, 
so  far  as  I  remember  it  as  a  country  boy,  dumps  the  grain  out  in  the 
elevator  and  takes  the  bags  home  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  finally  consumes  those  bags? 

Mr.  Mente.  As  a  bag. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  say  he  didn't? 

Mr.  Mente.  If  you  wish  to  call  it  a  bag  after  it  has  been  torn. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  you  call  it  after 
it  is  worn  out,  but  you  stated  a  while  ago,  absolutely,  that  it  did  not 
cost  the  farmer  anything,  and  that  he  shoved  the  cost  of  that  sack 
on  somebody  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  He  takes  it  there,  as  you  say,  that  wheat  is  dumpea  in 
there,  and  the  weight  of  the  sack  is  subtracted  from  the  weight  of 
the  whole  bag,  the  farmer  takes  his  bag  back  with  him;  and  then 
ultimately  it  is  worn  out,  and  at  his  expense. 

Now,  what  you  want  is  an  increase  in  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mente.  We  want  an  increase  so  far  as  we  call  our  raw  ma- 
terial and  our  manufactured  material  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound 
where  we  have  a  quarter  of  a  cent  now,  and  which  does  not  protect 
us  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  in  the  business  how  long? 

Mr.  Mente.  Twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  made  money  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  in  1907? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  dare  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Mente.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Mente.  On  bags,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  bags  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Mente.  The  gross  profit  on  bags  on  a  flat  basis  would  be  about 
6  per  cent,  and  we  figure,  perhaps,  about  2^  or  3  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  individual  bag,  but  what 
per  cent  did  you  make  on  the  money  invested?  That  is  a  plain,  sim- 
ple question,  and  if  you  can  answer  it  please  do  so,  and  if  you  can  not 
say  so. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  can  not  answer;  no. 

Mr.  Clabk.  All  right,  we  will  find  somebody  that  will. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Are  you  opposed  to  free  jute? 

Mr.  Mente.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  you  wanted  to  talk  further  about  jute  bag- 
ging* 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes ;  I  have  something  to  say  on  jute  bagging  if  the 

committee  is  through  with  its  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mente.  On  jute  bagging  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  importers 
of  second-hand  bags  which  come  in  pieces.    This  bagging  is  princi- 
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pally  bagging  that  falls  off  the  American  cotton  bale,  ana  from  jute 
bagging  whidi  goes  from  various  countries  to  Europe,  and  for  which 
Europe  does  not  seem  to  have  much  use.  I  wish  to  ask  this  committee 
to  kindly  put  this  special  material  under  a  specific  paragraph.  Under 
the  present  Dingley  tariff  it  is  classified  as  "  waste,"  and  ever  since 
the  tariff  has  been  m  existence  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  Treasury  Department  to  arrive  at  a  proper  classification  of 
the  material.  At  last  it  came  before  the  courts,  and  the  United 
States  district  court  in  Louisiana  decided  it  should  come  under  the 
classification  of  "  waste,"  and  jute  waste  pays  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
What  we  would  like  is  a  specific  para^aph  reading,  "  Old  bagging 
and  cloth  of  every  description  made  of  jute,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
In  othftr  words,  we  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  changed,  only  we  wish 
it  to  be  properly  classified  under  a  specific  paragraph  in  order  to 
avoid  trouble.  This  bagging  is  used  the  same  as  cotton  bagging,  and 
it  is  principally  used  by  the  cotton  exporters  to  repack  or  recover 
bales  which  have  been  damaged. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  other  words,  more  is  used  for  patching  than  any 
other  purpose.    Are  you  the  only  importer  of  that  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  No,  sir ;  I  dare  say  there  are  a  dozen  of  them,  or  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  sell  any  in  south  Georgia,  do  you? 

Mr,  Mente.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  a  tariff  on  that  at  all  for  ? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  do  not  care  a  cent  whether  there  is  a  tariff  or  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  why  do  j^ou  want  another  change? 

Mr.  Mente.  Because  there  is  a  tariff  on  it  now,  and  I  want  it  to 
remain  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  do  not  want  it  called  what  it  really  is,  waste? 

Mr.  Mente.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  is  waste? 

Mr.  Mente.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  want  to  say  that  it  does  not  come  out 
of  the  farmer's  pocket  this  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  1  thought  it  was  reduced  this  year  from  a  quarter  to 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound  simply  because  it  was  wrapped  in  that 
waste,  and  you  want  to  change  the  name  to  fool  the  farmer  ? 
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Mr.  Mente.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  not  want  it  called  waste? 

Mr.  Mentb.  Because  the  farmer  does  not  buy  it  at  all.  I  never  sold 
a  pound  to  a  farmer.  I  have  only  sold  it  to  exporters.  It  is  used,  as 
a  rule,  by  foreign  hou.ses  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Belgium 
for  packing  a  bale  as  it  comes  from  the  compress. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  compress  man  in  my  town  this  year  used  some  of 
it  inadvertently,  and  the  whole  bale  haa  to  be  patched. 

Mr.  Mente.  You  made  money  by  that,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  might  have  made  monejr ;  1  don't  know. 

Mr,  Mente.  He  weighed  in  the  patch  with  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  tare  comes  off. 

Mr.  Mente.  That  is  the  original  tare  of  the  bag  man,  not  the 
patching. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  9  cents  a  pound  that  is  $2.25.  Your  bagging  sells 
at  about  5^  or  6  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Mente.  Not  this  bagging.  This  bagging  sells  at  SJ  to  4  cents 
a  Bound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  it  goes  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Mente.  There  is  no  retailer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  benight  mine  from  a  retailer. 

Mr.  Mente.  You  might  buy  it  from  a  rag  house  or  a  junk  man, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not.    I  bought  it  from  a  dealer  in  cotton  bagging. 

Mr.  Mente.  New  or  secondhand? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Secondhand,  that  which  you  are  talking  about  now, 
waste,  and  it  was  the  greatest  waste  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that,  be- 
cause I  thought  you  would  have  been  a  beneficiary  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  so  too  when  I  bought  it.  It  cost  me  about 
half  as  much  as  the  bagging  at  first  hand  would  have  cost.  Of 
course  I  lost  my  25-pound  tare — we  all  lose  that — and  it  seemed  to 
weigh  enough  to  nearly  make  up  for  that,  but  I  had  to  repack  some 
of  it  and  put  the  bagging  on  it. 

Mr.  Mente.  It  must  have  been  very  poor  waste. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was,  as  all  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  beg  pardon ;  no. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Waste  bagging — jute  bagging — has  been  ruled  by 
the  court  to  be  dutiable  in  certain  cases  and  not  dutiable  in  others; 
for  instance,  waste  bagging  of  jute  not  to  be  entitled  to  enter  free 
of  duty,  as  being  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  because  it  is 
shown  to  be  shipped  for  other  purposes,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
was  held  that  waste  bagging  of  jute  found  to  be  worth  only  about 
half  as  much  as  bagging  fit  only  for  paper  stock  is  held  to  be  free 
of  duty.  How  woiild  one  paragraph,  which  you  propose  to  put  in 
the  bill,  cover  what  you  are  after? 

Mr.  Mente.  I  proceed  upon  the  standpoint  that  there  is  now  a 
paragraph  which  protects  paper  stock,  and  there  is  a  paragraph 
which  covers  new  oagging,  and  all  cotton  bagging,  and  1  want  to 
stand  between  the  two.  In  other  words,  some  pieces  that  could  not 
be  used  for  anything  else  would  naturally  be  paper  stock,  because 
it  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  but  larger  pieces,  2  or 
3  yards  long,  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  I  would  suggest  that  you  draw  a  paragiaph  such  as 
you  want  put  in  the  bill,  and  leave  it. 

Mr.  Mente.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  name  is  Mr.  Oscar  Elsas. 

Mr.  Elsas.  Mr.  Elsas  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  then  call  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  Lee  McMillan. 

(Mr.  Mente  filed  with  the  committee  the  following  brief:) 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Corrmvittee  cni  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Represe7itatives^  Washingtofi^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  pieces  of  old  bagging 
and  cloth  made  of  jute,  which  has  been  heretofore  classified  for  duty 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  463  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  for  "  waste,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem,''  but  thei-e  has  been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  proper  classification  of  these  articles  during  the  past  ten 
years  and  with  a  view  of  making  more  certain  the  duty  which  is  to 
be  paid  hereafter  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  on  the  goods 
in  question,  we  ask  that  a  specific  provision  for  such  goods  may  be 
added  to  the  schedule  providing  for  manufactures  of  jute,  and  we 
suggest  that  the  following  language  may  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, namely :  "  Old  bagging  and  cloth  of  every  description,  made  of 
jute,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention  with  the  object  of  having 
the  duty  on  the  goods  in  question  so  clearly  determined  in  the  new 
tariff  act  that  merchants  who  deal  in  such  goods  may  make  contracts 
and  do  business  generally  in  them  with  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  duty 
which  will  be  exacted  on  them.  Your  committee  is  no  doubt  well 
aware  that  if  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  imported  merchandise 
can  be  definitely  determined,  business  interests  will  frequently  adjust 
themselves  in  accordance  with  such  rates,  but  the  main  difficultjr  with 
which  merchants  have  to  contend  in  these  questions  of  duty  is  the 
imcertainty  as  to  the  duty  which  they  may  be  required  to  pay  on  their 
importations. 

vVe  submit  to  you  that  inasmuch  as  the  special  provision  for  which 
we  ask  is  only  desired  to  make  more  certain  the  assessment  of  duty 
which  has  heretofore  been  exacted  on  these  goods,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  new  provision  on  the  part  of  any  domestic  interests^ 
because  the  existing  situation,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  will  not 
be  in  any  way  changed  when  the  new  tariff  becomes  operative. 

We  may  aad  for  the  information  of  vour  committee  that  the  duty 
provided  in  paragraph  344  of  the  tarift  act  of  1897  for  cotton  bag- 
ging, gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics,  suitable  for  covering  cotton, 
of  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  square  yard  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  about  10  per  cent,  so  that  the  duty  which  we  desire  to  have 
fixed  without  question  on  the  goods  which  we  have  brought  to  yoiar 
attention  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  goods  in  paragraph 
344  and  our  goods  are  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  those 
mentioned  in  paragraph  344. 

Very  respectfully,  Mente  &  Co., 

.Veic  Orleans^  La. 
61318— TABiFF—No.  22—08 4 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  LEE  McMILLAH,  OF  NEW  OBXEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  have  been  sent  here  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  to  ask  this  committee  to  place  upon  the  free  list  jute  bag- 

g'ng  used  for  the  covering  of  cotton.  We  think  that  it  is  entitled  to 
\  so  placed.  At  present  the  duty  paid  amounts  to  a  very  small 
matter  to  the  Government ;  and  the  farmer  of  the  South,  we  consider, 
is  entitled  to  have  the  privilege  of  wrapping  his  cotton  free,  just  the 
same  as  the  farmer  or  the  West  gets  his  binder  twine  free.  For 
fourteen  years  binder  twine  has  remained  upon  the  free  list,  and 
during  those  fourteen  years  there  has  been  this  tax  on  cotton  bagging. 
The  tax  on  cotton  bagging  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  as  you  will  see  mere, 
per  square  yard,  amounting  to  nearly  three-quarters  per  running  yard 
of  44  inches,  and  amounting  to  4f  cents  per  bale  on  every  bale  of 
cotton  grown  in  America.  Some  14,000,000  bales  will  probably  be 
produced  this  year. 

Through  the'  courtesy  of  the  chairman  I  was  informed  on  Friday 
that  I  might  at  the  same  time  address  you  gentlemen  in  connection 
with  cotton  ties,  which  occupy  the  same  position  to  the  cotton  planter 
as  does  jute  bagging.  Cotton  ties  for  the  past  few  years  have  not 
been  imported  at  all,  the  duty  being  prohibitive.  You  will  find  that 
the  duty  is  half  a  cent  per  pound,  22^  cents  per  bundle,  amounting 
to  4J  cents  on  each  bale  produced  in  this  country.  We  think  that  on 
cotton  ties  the  same  thing  applies  as  to  the  farmer  who  raises  wheat 
or  anything  else  where  binder  twine  is  used,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
get  his  cotton  ties  free. 

The  steel  mills  of  this  country,  I  think,  are  amply  able  to  compete 
with  the  foreigner.  I  have  been  in  the  rolling  mills  in  England,  and 
they  do  not  compare  with  any  of  ours  in  this  country.  The  improved 
machinery  here  will  enable  the  American  to  still  have  a  very  fair 
share  of  the  business,  and  perhaps  only  the  ports  like  New  Orleans, 
Savannah,  or  Galveston  wul  amount  to  anything  on  the  importing. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  free  bagging  and  iree  cotton  ties  enable  the 
purchasers  of  raw  cotton  to  get  it  any  cheaper? 

Mr.  McMillan.  To  the  extent  of  the  duty,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  would  this  cheapening  of  cotton  pass  on  to  the 
final  consumer? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  far  as  that  which  is  made  in  this  country  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  organization  and 
workings  of  the  Fanners'  Union  of  the  Southwestern  States? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Only  so  far  as  I  have  seen  by  the  papers.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barrett,  the  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  representing  some  2,000,000  people,  who  said  he  would  be 
here — I  do  not  know  the  gentleman — ^to  present  their  case  and  ask 
that  these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  manv  members  are  there  of  this  union  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  2,000,000. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  these  cotton  farmers  members? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  understood  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  their  plan  of  operation  ? 
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Mr.  McMillan.  Their  plan  of  operation  is  to  produce  cotton  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  I  suppose,  and  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  it,  like 
anv  otlier  fanner. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  take  my  information  from  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Dallas  called  the  Farmers'  Union  Watchword — or  Pass- 
word— it  has  changed  its  name  several  times.  I  understand  that  the 
plan  is  to  take  in  only  cotton  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
chain  of  steel  warehouses  in  which  to  assemble  and  store  their  cotton 
and  hold  it  for  a  uniform  maximum  price. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  may  be  their  object. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  or  not  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not ;  T  am  not  a  member. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  that  increase  the  cost ! 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  be  for  the  members  of  it  to  say,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  has  been  testified  here  several  times  that  because  the 
sawmills  of  the  country  number  28,000  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  form  a  trust  among  them.  Would  not  that  argument  be  stiU 
stronger  that  these  men  could  never  realize  their  dream,  no  matter 
how  much  they  might  try  it? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  them  to  form  a 
trust. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  not  the  farmers  tried  it  a  great  many  times,  and 
have  not  they  failed  every  time  so  far  as  the  organization  of  a  trust 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  McMillan.  There  is  absolutely  no  chance. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  they  could  organize  a  trust  to  get  an  advance  in  their 
profits,  do  you  think  they  would  be  ^tting  anything  more  than  a 
square  deal,  and  haven*t  they  gotten  it  m  the  neck  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  years? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  don't  think  they  have  ever  gotten  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  did  you  say  the  cost  was  increased  in  a 
bale  of  cotton  by  the  tariff  on  jute  bags  and  ties? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Nine  and  one-quarter  cents  per  bale. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  average  price  of  a  bale  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Gainbs.  That  would  be  9J  cents  in  $50 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  the  average  price.  The  present  price  of 
cotton  is  about  $40. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  average  price  is  about  $50? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  farmer  sells  to  the  cotton  broker,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  farmer  hauls  it  in  and  it  is  ginned  at  a  public 
gin.  The  man  who  puts  it  through  the  gin  charges  the  farmer  for  the 
bagging  and  ties  that  go  in  that  bale.  The  farmer  then  has  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  the  cotton  to  whom  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  the  increase  is  about,  as  you  understand  it,  9J 
cents  in  a  $50  bale  of  cotton? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  an  importer  of  cotton  bagging? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  have  been  importing  it  for  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Kecently? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  some  cotton  bagging  now  in  bond  ? 

Mr.  MclMbLLAN.  I  have. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  suppose  400,000  yards. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  say  there  are  no  cotton  ties  imported  into 
this  country  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  produces  no  revenue  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  McMillan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  the  principal  place  that  cotton  ties  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  to-day? 

Mr.  McMillan.  By  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  various  plants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  At  Pittsburg,  "f  oungstown,  Pomeroy^ — there  is  one 
plant  in  Atlanta,  but  not  a  very  large  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  all  of  the  cotton  ties  outside  of  the 
Atlanta  plant  are  manufactured  by  one  compan}',  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McMii.LAN.  Yes.  They  fix  the  price  for  the  Atlanta  people 
to  sell  at. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Atlanta  plant  is  a  very  small  producer  of 
cotton  ties? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Quite. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Very  much  less  than  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it  counts  for  very  much.  I  do  not 
know  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  present  tariff  on  cotton  ties  is  a  pro- 
hibitive tax  and  leaves  one  concern  in  the  United  States  to  fix  the 
market  at  such  price  as  they  see  fit? 

Mr.  McMillan.  They  have  been  so  doing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  production  of  cotton 
ties  abroad? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  haven't  had  a  quotation  recently.  The  price  is 
usually  the  difference  between  the  American  price  and  the  duty.  Be- 
fore the  market  opens  in  the  spring  of  each  year  the  American  manu- 
facturer finds  out  from  abroad  the  price  at  which  w^e  can  import  at 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston.  He  then  fixes  a  schedule  at 
a  small  price  less  than  it  would  cost  us  to  import,  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  handle  ties  at  a  profit,  and  charging  the  planter  perhaps  about 
20  cents  per  bundle  more  than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  ties  were  upon 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  a 
revenue  basis  on  cotton  ties  that  it  would  improve  the  condition  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  if  they  were  put  on  the  free  list  that  it 
would  improve  it  that  much  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  it  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  cotton  farmer 
to  the  extent  that  was  saved  in  the  duty.  Some  years  ago  we  im- 
ported quite  a  large  numberof  cotton  ties,  and  the  business  grew  a  lit- 
tle bit  too  much,  perhaps — it  looked  as  though  it  might — and  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  put  a  price  upon  them  so  that  no  one  could 
import  at  a  profit.  They  employed  as  distributing  agents  for  all  of 
their  cotton  ties  the  people  wno  control  the  bagging  business  of  this 
country — I  mean  the  cotton  bagging  for  covering  bales  of  cotton — 
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p^ing  them  quite  handsomely,  I  am  told,  and  they  acting  as  selling 
agents.     The  prices  were  fixed 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  jute  bagging  for,  covering  bales  of 
cottoxi? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  people  who  handle  the  iute  bagging,  who 
manufacture  it.  There  is  a  firm  by  the  name  oi  Warren,  Jk>nes  & 
Gratz  who  act  as  selling  agents  for  the  jute  trust  and  the  steel  com- 
bine in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  McMillan,  there  are  only  two  concerns  who  really 
manufacture  them. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Of  any  moment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  is  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Association 
and  the  American  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes ;  they  have  it  pretty  much  their  own  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  duty  on  jute  bagging  prohibitive? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Not  entirely.  Some  years,  when  the  American 
Manufacturing  Company  puts  the  price  at  a  pretty  high  figure  to 
the  farmer,  it  permits  a  small  amount  of  bagging  to  h^  imported. 
During  1907  the  price  was  put  up  very  high  to  the  farmer,  costing 
about  15  cents  per  yard,  as  Mr.  Griggs  perhaps  knows,  and  then  the 
importations  increased,  amounting  to  perhaps  as  much  as  15,000,000 
yards.  You  have  it  before  you.  This  year  they  opened  the  market 
at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  therefore  the  purchases  of  foreign 
bagging  have  been  very  much  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  there  was  imported  20,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes;  a  bag  weighs  about  2  pounds  per  yard,  and 
that  would  be  10,000,000  yards  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  was  20,000,000  yards  imported  in  that 
one  year.  What  is  the  total  consumption  in  this  country  for  baling 
cotton? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  requires  about  80,000,000  yards  to  cover  this 
crop. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eighty  per  cent  made  in  this  country  and  20  per 
cent  imported.  Ajid  that  80  per  cent  that  was  manufactured  in  Amer- 
ica is  manufactured  by  two  firms  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  mill  at  Peru, 
Ind.,  which  makes  a  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  two  firms  manufacture  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  in  this  country  and  fix  a  uniform  price? 

Mr.  McMillan.  They  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  present  duty  the  consumer  of  jute  bag- 
ging practically  has  to  face  a  monopoly  ? 

J^.  McMillan.  He  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  there  is  no  chance  for  foreign  competition 
to  regulate  the  price  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Very  slight. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  year  of  1903  the  price  of  the  imported 
article  was  3.3  cents  per  pound.  In  1907  it  was  6.1  cents  a  pound,  or 
almost  double — that  is,  the  foreign  price  was  almost  double.  Was  the 
price  of  jute  doubled  also? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No;  the  price  of  jute,  according  to  my  recollection, 
was  not  doubled,  but  was  higher. 

The  Chairman.  TMiat  was  the  (>cx»,asion  for  the  doubling  of  the 
price  abroad? 
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Mr.  McMillan.  It  was  somewhat  higher,  but  I  do  not  think  as 
much  higher  as  that.  Jute  was  higher  in  1907  than  in  1903,  but  not 
that  mudb. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  shows  that  it  was  3.3  cents  a  yard  in 
1903  and  6.1  cents  in  1907. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  jute  quo- 
tations which  you  find  there  apply  to  a  different  class  of  goods. 
Cotton  bagging  is  made  from  jute  butts,  a  very  low  grade  or  jute. 
It  is  sold  at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  the  fluctuation  is  not  so 
great. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  "bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  doth,  and 
similar  fabrics  suitable  for  covering  cotton  " — ^that  is  cotton  bagging, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes;  but  none  of  the  raw  material  ever  sold  for 
5  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  raw  material,  but  about 
the  bagging  itself.  I  then  asked  you  if  there  were  similar  advances 
in  the  raw  material,  and  you  said  no. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  the  advance  was  as  great  in  the  raw 
material  as  it  was  in  the  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  to  settle  one  matter  that  I  think  you  under- 
stand venr  thoroughly.  An  intimation  was  made  here  this  morning 
that  the  farmer  resells  his  sacks.  What  tare  is  taken  off  for  bagging 
and  ties  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Six  per  cent  is  the  allowance  calculated  upon ;  30 
pounds  for  each  500-pound  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  9  cents  a  pound  that  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  would  be  $2.70. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  the  farmer  loses  in  the  price  of  cotton,  because  it 
is  taken  off  the  price  of  cotton.  I  don^  believe  it  is  deducted 
absolutely,  but  that  is  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  price  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  McMillan.  In  other  words  he  doesn't  sell  bagging  and  ties  at 
the  price  of  cotton,  but  it  is  deducted  in  the  final  account. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  it  amounts  to  $2.70. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  9  cents  a  pound — ^because  that  is  about  the  ruling 
price  of  bagging  for  the  last  few  years — ^how  many  pounds  does  it 
take  to  cover  a  bale  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Six  and  one-half  is  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  McMillan.  About  60  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ties  to  the  farmer  who  has  to 
buy  them? 

Mr.  McMillan.  About  20  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  two  cost  him  80  cents,  and  he  loses  for  them  $2.70  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Well,  I  do  not  follow  you  exactly  that  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  the  shape  of  tare? 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  gets  for  his  cotton  a  net  price,  and  what  he 
pays  for  his  bagging  he  gets  no  return  on  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  really  loses? 

Mr.  McMiu^AN.  There  is  no  account  taken  of  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  he  loses  the  tare? 

Mr.  McMillan^  Yes. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  tare  is  $2.70? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Well,  he  would  have  to  lose  the  bagging,  then,  at 
the  price  of  cotton,  to  start  with,  to  lose  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  and  he  does  that,  does  he  not?  He 
loses  on  the  packing  because  that  weight  is  deducted. 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  price  on  the  gross 
weieht. 

Im*.  Griggs.  Two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  are  deducted  from  the 
gross. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  sells  cotton,  the  whole  package  is  sold. 
It  nets  so  much  to  him  per  pound  on  the  gross  weight  ? 

Air.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  a  rebate  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No  ;  he  does  not  get  any  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  The  merchant  gets  the  rebate  and  takes  that 
amount.    How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  McMillan.  In  buying  cotton  he  will  figure  the  tare  as  60  cents, 
and  that  is  deducted  from  the  value. 

The  Chair31an.  That  is  the  weight  of  the  tie  and  the  bagging? 

Mr.  McMillan.  A  bale  of  cotton  will  average  about  500  pounds. 
There  are  26  pounds  of  bagging  and  ties  in  a  bale. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  bale  weighs  500  pounds  on  the  average? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  production  of  cotton 
was  since  1903? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  remember  the  crops  by  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  comparative  production  in 
1903  and  1907? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Last  year  they  had  a  large  crop. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  so;  about  13,400,000  bales,  as  I  remember, 
from  memory. 

TSe  Chairman.  In  1907  the  crop  was  not  large? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  was  11,600,000  bales. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  recollection? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  average  price  of  cotton  for  the  past 
twelve  years  been  pretty  large? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  farmers  have  reaped  their  returns? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  production. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  average  farmer  made  a  fair  profit  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  excepting  last  year  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  has  gotten  larger  prices  than  he  did  for  some 
years  previous,  but  he  has  stated  that  his  cost  of  production  is  more. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  for  more  than  ten  years  preceding  this  last 
have  been  higher? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  said  it  had  been  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  ?     How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Double? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Nothing  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  should  think  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures,  then. 

Mr.  McMiLi^x.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  We  have  it  at  the  ] 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  We  have  the  range  of  prices  for  sev 
years,  and  I  can  furnish  that  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  CHA1R3IAN.  Please  furnish  it  to  us,  then,  for  twenty  y 
back. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  can  do  so,  because  we  have  the  records  an 
will  take  pleasure  in  sending  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  cotton  has  I 
imported  for  some  years  ? 

.  Mr,  McMiu^AN.  I  know  that  no  cotton  has  been  imported  for 
years.     You  have  the  record  on  that. 

Mr.  Dalzeijl.  I  asked  you  what  you  stated  about  it.  I  wan 
know. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  information  f 
the  figures  of  the  Cotton  Exchange.  Prior  to  that  time  we  impo; 
some  and  others  imported  some. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  only  during  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  McMillan.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  importations  have  com 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Por.  I  believe  you  stated  that  there  were  only  two  corporat 
in  the  United  State.s  manufacturing  cotton  ties. 

Mr.  McMillan.  No.  There  are  a  number  of  mills  engaged  ii 
but  their  property  is  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corp 
tion,  under  the  Carnegie  steel  management. 

Mr.  Pox \  The  i)rice  of  cotton  ties  is  practically  set  by  that  corp- 
tion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pov.  So  that  in  fixing  the  prices  which  they  have  quoted  t 
sre  a  little  tinder  the  price  abroad,  plus  the  duty? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Por.  For  what  are  ties  selling  this  year? 

Mr.  McMillan.  In  the  neighborhood  of  95  cents  per  bundle. 

Mr.  Por.  You  have  been  importing  ties  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  have. 

Mr.  Po^^  If  ties  were  put  upon  the  free  list,  at  what  price  cc 
they  be  sold  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  McMillan.  They  could  be  sold  for  20  cents  per  bundle 
when  they  are  not  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Por.  Then  the  only  restriction  that  is  put  upon  the  steel  ti 
in  putting  up  the  prices  is  the  danger  of  importation  from  abroad 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  efforts  have  been  made  in 
of  the  Gulf  States  to  attempt  to  cultivate  jute? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  the  southern  fan 
to  attempt  to  produce  any  fiber  such  as  jute,  which  is  manufactii 
for  bagging  covers.  It  sells  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  c 
cent  cm  the  docks  in  New  York.  No  southern  farmer  would  attei 
to  compete  witli  that  raw  material  at  that  price. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  cultivated  in  India. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Jute  is  cultivated  in  India,  and  it  grows  just 
a  willow  and  is  raised  in  what  they  call  seepage  water.     Its  culti 
tion  consists  in  taking  off  the  bark.     It  is  the  bark  that  makes 
fiber.     In  that  country  it  requires  practically  no  cultivation.     Wj 
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is  put  upon  it  and  it  grows  and  is  cut  down  in  this  water.  'WTien  the 
bark  is  cut  off  it  is  dried,  and  then  it  goes  to  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Our  Agricultural  Department  has  demonstrated 
that  jute  can  be  successfully  grown  in  parts  of  the  South,  and  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  the  enormous  amount  of  land  Ij^ng  alons 
the  Gulf  States  would,  perhaps,  be  capable  of  its  cultivation.  I  did 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  had  ever  been  tried. 

Mr.  McMillan.     It  has  been  tried.     It  can  not  be  made  to  pay. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Not  because  it  requires  too  much  cultivation? 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  does  not  bring  enough  money.  In  the  fiber  it 
does  not  sell  for  more  than  a  cent  and  is  not  worth  handling.  Our 
southern  farmers  can  produce  cotton  at  9  cents  a  pound,  and  a  man 
ixi  the  South  could  use  his  land  to  a  great  deal  better  advantage  than 
in  growing  this  inferior  fiber. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  would  grow  on  lands 
that  are  not  available  for  other  agricultural  purposes  or  for  raising 
farm  products. 

Mr.  McMillan.  We  grow  rice  upon  lands  of  that  character,  and 
that  crop  is  very  much  more  profitable. 

Mr.  BoFTELL.  So  that  we  are  practically  limited  to  the  Hindoo 
article  as  it  is  cultivated  there? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  the  large  field  for  it.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  getting  all  of  the  jute  butts  required  from  that  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  very  little  labor  connected  with  it  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  let  the  Hindoos  do 
that  class  of  work  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Decidedly.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  come 
when  our  farmers  would  be  compelled  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  production,  you  are 
not  afraid  of  anv  Indian,  Hindoo,  or  Hottentot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  cotton  broker  is? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  a  cotton  broker? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Miat  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  am  in  the  bagging  and  tie  business;  bagging  and 
ties  for  the  covering  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  a  cotton  broker  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Xo,  sir;  but  we  sometimes  loan  money  to  handle 
cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  By  his  remark,  the  chairman  suggested  that  no  cotton 
broker  would  be  afraid  of  that  sort  o.f  competition.  You  want  it  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  like  the  gentleman  who  wanted  the  man  to 
work  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  McMillan.^ Xo,  sir;  but  I  lend  money  to  those  who  produce 
ni^r. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  consider  that  the  duty  placed  on  r 
cotton  was  of  any  advantage  to  the  southern  farmer  f"^ 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  advantage  to  him  at  all 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  the  cotton  raised  in  this  country  do 
export? 

Mr.  McMillan.  We  export  about  one-half  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  duty  would  not  in  any  way  protect  the  south- 
farmer? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  do  not  think  that  the  southern  farmer  need 
duty  on  cotton.    He  can  take  care  of  himself. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  sells  in  the  world's  market? 

Mr.  McMillan.  He  is  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  you  feel  safe  in  lending  money  to  the  su 
producer  if  the  duty  were  to  be  taken  oflF  sugar? 

Mr.  McMillan.  1  would  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  would  not  say  that  you  think  we  ough 
make  a  man  solvent  by  taxation  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  not. 

(The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  McMillan:) 

Extract  from  minutes  of  board  of  director's  of  New  Orleans  Co, 
Exchange^  meeting  November  P,  1908. 

Whereas  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Re 
sentative^s  will  meet  in  the  near  future  to  hear  argument  in  rela 
to  tariff  amendments;  and 

Whereas  the  present  tariff  on  jute  bagging  used  for  baling  cc 
and  on  steel  cotton  ties  amounts  to  9  cents  or  more  per  bale ;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  is  a  direct  burden  on  the  cotton-raising  industi 
the  South  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  who  are  thu? 
abled  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  most  important  class  of  \ 
culturists  in  this  country :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  earnestly  \ 
that  all  bagging  and  ties  used  in  the  baling  of  cotton  be  put  oi 
free  list; 

Resolved^  That  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress 
Louisiana  and  those  from  the  other  cotton  States  be  earnestly  vi 
to  present  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mear 
any  other  congressional  committee  before  which  it  may  be  consid 
in  such  light  as  will  prove  the  justice  of  our  request  and  the  ur| 
for  all  proper  relief  in  the  premises. 

A  true  copy. 

H.  G.  Hester,  Serrefa 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  McBOWEXX,  OF  CHICAOO,  lU 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  represeii 
National  Fertilizers'  Association,  of  which  I  am  president.  Th 
exported  from  India  about  1,700,000  tons  of  raw  jute,  of  vrhic 
United  States  takes  about  110,000  tons,  or  over  6  per  cent.  Th 
exported  about  450,000,000  square  yards  of  burlap  cloth,  of  v«^hi< 
United  States  takes  316,000,000.  *^The  bulk  of  the  burlap  soe 
the  manufacture  of  bagging  and  for  material  which  is  used  for 
ing  purposes.     Of   this   316,000,000   square   yards  somethin| 
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105,000,000  square  yards  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks  for  fer- 
tilizer and  for  bags  for  cotton-seed  meal. 

I  have  before  me  an  extract  from  the  United  States  custom-house 
books  whidi  says:  "Jute  cloth,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width, 
weighing  not  less  than  6  ounces  per  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding 
30  uireads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  warp  and  filling,  shall  be,  per 
pound,  five-eighths  of  a  cent  and  15  per  cent." 

The  above  specifications  cover  the  different  grades  of  jute  cloth 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  burlap  bags  for  the  fertilizer,  cotton-seed 
meal,  rice,  sugar,  and  other  lines  of  trade.  The  Treasurv  Depart- 
ment records  for  the  past  twelve  months  show  that  under  this  section 
$4,729,808.48  of  revenue  were  received.  The  market  value  of  this 
jute  cloth  was  $25,006,101.60.  Hence  for  revenue  purposes  the  cost 
of  this  commodity  was  increased  19  per  cent. 

There  were  316,622,921  square  yards  of  jute  cloth  imported  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Of  this  amount, 
75,000,000  square  yards  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer 
sacks.  About  25,000,000  square  yards  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bags  for  cotton-seed  meal.  Fully  5,000,000  square  yards  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags  for  poultry  and  stock  foods,  exclusive  of 
cotton-seed  meal.  Theren)re  the  burden  of  tax  on  105,000,000  square 
yards  of  jute  cloth,  or  about  $1,600,000,  falls  on  the  farmer,  planter, 
and  stock  raisers  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  stock  and  poultry 
foods. 

This  means  a  direct  tax  of  approximately  15  cents  a  ton  for  every 
ton  of  bagged  fertilizer  and  stock  food  sold.  This  item  of  expense 
the  manuiacturer  is  compelled  to  count  in  computing  costs  and  nxing 
the  selling  price  of  his  commodity. 

This  imported  burlap  constitutes  98  per  cent  of  the  material  used 
for  fertilizer  packages. 

The  high  prices  of  other  suitable  material  for  bagging  are  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  census  of  1905  shows  there  are  only  16  establishments  in 
the  United  States  manufacturing  jute  products.  However,  these 
establishments  are  engaged  principally  in  making  twine,  rope,  gunny 
bagnngi  carpets,  rugs,  etc. 

l^e  amount  of  burlap  suitable  for  fertilizer  bags  made  in  these 
16  establishments  woula  not  amount  to  more  than  one-thirtieth  of 
the  total  value  of  their  output. 

This  duty,  then,  is  one  for  revenue,  and  not  to  be  considered  a 
strictly  protective  duty. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  a  tax  of  19  per  cent  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  tax  on  other  exclusively  foreign-made  finished  ma- 
terials.  , 

Five-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is 
equivalent  to  1.46  cents  per  pound.  The  consimiers  of  burlap  would 
be  heavily  taxed  if  they  were  asked  to  pay  10  per  cent  duty. 

A  specific  rate  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent compound  rate  would  give  the  Government  (on  basis  last  year's 
importation)  $2,430,000. 

The  jute  industry  was  established  in  India.  People  there  have 
known  the  art  of  weaving  this  material  for  centuries.  According  to 
the  International  Encyclopedia  jute  can  be  grown  in  most  climates 
and  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  rich  alluvial  lands  and  lands  subject  to 
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salt-water  influence  particularly  favor  its  production.  However,  the 
raising  of  jute  has  never  been  extensively  carried  on  excepting  in 
India. 

Besides  the  large  amount  of  jute  products  consumed  in  India,  their 
exports  amount  to  15,000,000  hundredweight  of  raw  jute  and  between 
400,000,000  and  500,000,000  square  yards  of  jute  cloth,  or  burlap. 
Over  150,000  people  are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  India.  Most  of 
the  India  exports  of  jute  go  to  Dundee,  Scotland,  although  last  year 
about  110,000  tons  or  raw  jute  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 
This  raw  jute  exported  to  the  United  States,  however,  was  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  manufacture  of  twine,  rope,  gunny  bagging  for  cotton, 
carpets,  and  rugs,  and  only  a  very  small  part  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  burlap  suitable  for  fertilizer,  roofing,  cotton-seed  meal,  poultry 
food,  or  similar  products. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  we  put  burlap  cloth  and  jute  on  the  free 
list,  would  it  injure  the  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McDowEix,.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  an  injury  to 
the  industry  in  this  country  by  putting  burlap  on  the  free  list ;  none 
whatever,  because  none  of  it  is  produced  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  brmg  a  direct  benefit,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McDowEi^.  In  my  judgment  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  to  the 
farmer  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  fertilizer  and  in  the  marketing 
of  the  grain  products  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  jute? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Very  little.  It  is  cultivated  in  India  and  has  been 
for  centuries.  The  raw  jute  grows  on  the  seashore,  and  for  many 
years  it  was  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  Later 
the  Scotch  manufacturers  of  raw  material  went  to  Calcutta,  and  the 
bulk  of  it  now  comes  from  Calcutta  rather  than  from  Dundee. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  jute  and  burlap  were  both  put  on  the  free  list, 
would  not  that  tend  to  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  McDowEU^  I  can  not  say  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  should  say,  broadly,  that  it  would.  The  total 
duty  collected  on  it  is  $4,725,000,  and  there  were  $25,000,000  worth 
of  it  imported,  so  that  if  you  eliminate  that  part  of  it  that  is  used 
for  roofing  the  bulk  of  it  will  be  used  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  take  the  position  that  those  materials  which 
are  used  for  fertilizer,  twine,  etc.,  are  not  necessary  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests  and  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  about  grain  bags?  Ought  they  to  be  put  on 
the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  McDowELi..  I  do  not  know  anything  about  finished  grain  bags 
nor  how  much  is  brought  into  this  country,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  burlap  which  is  made  into  bags — or  rather  I  should  say  that 
I  can  not  see  why  the  burlap  cloth,  not  the  bags,  would  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way  by  making  it  at  a  less  price. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  put  it  on  the  free  list  and  therefore  abolish 
the  duty  which  the  Government  receives  and  which  it  needs,  where 
would  you  recommend  that  the  Government  would  collect  its 
revenue  ? 
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Mr.  McDoA\'Et.L.  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  that 
question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Government  needs  a  certain  amount  of  revenue. 
If  it  does  not  raise  it  from  these  articles,  from  whence  is  it  to  come? 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  Government 
needs  revenue,  I  should  think.  If  it  is  consistent  with  the  state  of 
the  Treasury,  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  recommend  the 
elimination  or  the  reduction  of  this  duty.  It  would  not  interfere 
with  the  revenue  very  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Government  is  running  behind  now  in  its  reve- 
nue, and  if  it  needs  this  revenue,  which  it  will  lose  if  the  duty  be 
taken  off,  where  would  you  recommend  that  a  further  revenue  be 
placed  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Pou.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  those  articles  where  the  duty  is  now  practically  prohibitory  and 
which  produce  more  revenue,  and  which  we  could  do  without,  and 
put  it  on  something  on  which  the  duty  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
producer  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  would  not  venture  an  opinion  upon  that  point. 
I  make  my  statement  and  stick  to  the  question,  which  is  that  it  is 
imj)ortant  to  the  farmer,  who  is  the  producer  of  the  crops,  because 
he  is  hard  pressed  and  he  needs  close  margins  on  everything  which 
he  has  to  buy.  In  anything  which  pertains  to  the  initial  cost  the 
Government  should  consider  him,  and  I  say,  therefore,  that,  if  it  is 
consistent  with  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  we  would  like  to  have  an 
elimination,  or  at  least  a  modification,  oi  this  duty,  and  if  it  is  not 
eliminated  now  it  could  be  eliminated  as  the  years  go  by.  There  are 
eight  or  ten  fertilizer  mills 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  average  agricultural  duty  is  highly  protective? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  are  here  recommending  that  the  farmer  be 
continually  protected  and  that  the  articles  that  he  does  not  produce 
be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  work  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  partial  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  he  needs  consideration.  I  think  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  country  is  dependent  upon  the  buying  power 
of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  American  consumer  has  the  greatest  market  of 
all,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  McDowell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Don't  you  think  this  would  be  protecting  the  farmer 
and  not  protecting  the  laboring  classes? 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  is  a  pretty  broad  question  how  much  benefit  the 
farmer  derives  from  protection  when  he  is  exporting  his  crops. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  he  get  any  benefit  from  the  protection  which 
is  given  to  wheat? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  is  on  the  tariff  schedule,  but  he  does  not  collect 
much  at  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  McDowell.  No;  he  does  not  get  much  of  that  because  he  ex- 
ports. 
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The  Chairman.  I  see  that  we  have  on  our  list  Mr.  Burleson  and 
Mr.  Gillespie,  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  was  going  to  suggest  to 
those  gentlemen,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  them,  that  they  be  not  heard 
until  next  week.  I  have  not  looked  at  the  election  returns,  but  I 
suppose  those  gentlemen  have  been  returned,  and  I  presume  that  they 
will  always  be  with  us.  After  recess  I  will  call  Mr.  Magner,  of 
Brooklyn,  if  he  is  on  time. 

Mr.  61LLESPIE.  That  will  be  agreeable  to  us. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  SO^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  MAONEB. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  Maoner.  Cotton  bagging. 

The  Chairman.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Magner.  I  represent,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  all  those  manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  known  as  jute  cloth  made  from  jute  butts  in  the 
United  States,  They  are  the  Peru  Bagging  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Indiana ;  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates,  of  Ludlow, 
Mass.;  and  the  American  Manufacturing  Company.  The  Ludlow 
Associates  have  a  large  plant,  30  acres  in  extent,  at  Ludlow,  Mass. 
The  American  Manufacturing  Company  have  different  plants,  sev- 
eral plants  in  St.  Louis,  one  at  Galveston,  one  at  Charleston,  and 
they  nave  two  large  plants  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  my  native 
city. 

We  present  here  to-day  from  all  of  these  manufacturers  a  me- 
morial. We  have  now  in  process  of  preparation,  and  later  will  pre- 
sent to  the  committee,  a  table  giving  the  relative  cost  of  production 
of  this  fiber,  of  the  manufactured  article,  in  India  and  in  America, 
the  amount  produced,  and  evervthing  relating  to  it,  both  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  in  Calcutta  and  in  me  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  will  give  us  the  relative  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  quantity? 

Mr.  Magner.  Yes ;  and  also  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  in  both  coun- 
tries. At  present  we  will  content  ourselves  with  submitting  a  memo- 
rial to  you  on  behalf  of  these  manufacturers.  The  American 
Manufacturing  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  three 
different  articles.    They  make  sisal  and  manila  rope  and  cordage 

Mr.  Metcalf  has  presented  his  argument  to  the  committee,  and  we 
agree  with  him  and  agree  to  take  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tariff 
on  that.  We  also  are  engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  jute 
twine,  and  we  agree  to  take  a  reduction  on  that.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
will  speak  later  on,  will  represent  us.    We  have  asked  for  an  increase 
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in  the  duty  on  bagging.  We  ask  for  it  because  we  compete  with  the 
lowest-priced  labor  in  the  world,  namely,  the  Calcutta  Indian  labor. 
We  ask  for  it  because  all  our  supplies  and  our  machinery  are  taxed 
under  the  tariff  now  45  per  cent,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  after  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson  bill,  when  these  articles  were 
placed  on  the  free  list,  there  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  at  that  time  nine  separate  corporations,  and  they  have 
dwindled  down  to  the  present  tnree;  and  we  say  that  imless  we 
receive  a  fair  amount  oi  protection  these  three  will  go  out,  as  the^ 
are  rapidly  going  out.  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging.  That  is 
a  calamity  which  will  be  visited  alike  upon  our  manufacturers  and 
upon  the  farmer.  It  will  ultimately  place  us  at  the  mercy  of  the 
East  Indian  Calcutta  combination,  which  we  think  is  an  evil. 
(The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Magner  are  as  follows:) 

Revision  of  Schedule  J — Statement  of  the  Ludlow  Manufactur- 
ing Associates. 

November  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean%^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
In  addition  to  memorials  signed  jointly  with  other  manufacturers, 
we  wish  to  submit  the  following: 

The  manufacturing  business  now  carried  on  by  the  Ludlow  Manu- 
facturing Associates  was  first  started  in  1848,  under  the  name  of  the 
Boston  Flax  Mills.  During  this  sixty  jears  of  development  the 
business  has  grown  from  a  very  small  mill  employing  a  few  hands 
to  one  of  the  largest  textile  plants  in  the  country,  with  a  maximum 
production  of  more  than  100,000,000  pounds. 

The  works  are  situated  at  Ludlow,  a  suburb  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Thejr  include  30  acres  of  mill  and  warehouse  floors,  and  a  village  for 
housing  most  of  the  operatives. 

The  mdustry  is  that  of  manufacturing  jute,  hemp,  and  flax  goods, 
and  is  organized  under  six  different  departments,  as  follows : 

First  departments  twines. 

This  department  manufactures  twines,  the  maximum  yearly  pro- 
duction bemg  11,000,000  pounds. 

Under  the  act  of  1907,  paragraph  No.  330,  these  twines  are  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  13  cents  a  pound.  These  twines  are  made  of  jute, 
which  is  free;  of  American  hemp  and  tow,  of  rough  flax,  paying  1 
cent  a  pound  dutv ;  of  foreign  hemps  and  tows,  paying  $20  a  ton ;  and 
of  mixtures  of  all  these. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  practically  prohibitive  as  re^rds  the 
importations  of  the  coarser  twines  and  fairly  high  for  the  finer  sizes 
manufactured  by  us.  It  seems  as  if  some  adjustment  would  be  de- 
sirable, reducing  the  duty  on  twines  made  from  yam  not  finer  than 
5  lea,  or  number,  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  retaining  the  present  duty 
on  the  finer  sizes,  as  these  are  flax-line  goods. 

Second  department^  hemp  carpet  yams. 

The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  is  3,500,000 
pounds.    These  yarns  are  made  almost  entirely  of  foreign  fiber,  pay- 
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ing  duties  either  1  cent  a  pound  or  $20  a  ton.  They  are  protected 
under  clause  Xo.  331.  The  sizes  manufactured  by  us  are  dutiable 
at  7  cents  per  pound.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  duty  on  fiber 
actually  in  the  yams,  say,  1  cent  a  pound  plus  the  waste,  equivalent 
to  about  1^  cents  a  pound,  leaving  a  net  protection  of  5f  cents  per 
pound.  Under  this  rate  of  duty  practically  no  yams  have  been  im- 
ported, and  we  believe  a  very  slight  reduction  could  be  made. 

Third  department,  jute  carpet  yams. 

The  maximum  ^^early  production  of  this  department  is  36,000,000 
pounds,  made  entirel}^  from  free  raw  material.  The  protective  duty 
imder  clause  No.  328  is  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
for  single  yarns  not  finer  than  5  lea,  or  number. 

At  this  rate  of  duty  large  importations  of  jute  yarn  are  made. 
In  view  of  these  large  importations  of  jute  yarn  and  of  the  continued 
tendency  of  American  wages  to  increase  in  much  ^eater  proportion 
than  in  England  and  Germany,  and  also  the  possibility  in  the  near 
future  of  the  Calcutta  mills  entering  into  this  branch  of  the  jute  busi- 
ness, we  ask  for  a  slight  advance  in  this  rate  of  duty. 

Fourth  departm^ent^  wchhing. 

This  is  a  narrow  upholsterers'  webbing,  made  mainly  of  jute. 
The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  is  1,800,000 
pounds,  protected  under  clause  No.  341  at  five-eighths  cent  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  a  very  small  special 
trade  that  has  not  invited  foreign  competition,  although  receiving 
the  same  protection  as  burlaps,  which  can  not  be  manufactured 
under  this  rate  of  duty. 

Fifth  department^  bagging  f(yr  rot'ering  cotton. 

The  maximum  yearly  production  of  this  department  with  the 
machinery  now  installed  is  about  25,000,000  yards — enough  to  cover 
one-tihiird  of  the  largest  cotton  crop  on  record.  The  duty  on  this 
bagging  under  clause  No.  344  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  square  yard, 
equivalent  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  running  yard  of  the  stand- 
ard width  of  45  inches,  and  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per 
running  yard  for  27  inches. 

In  view  of  the  very  low  wages  paid  by  competing  Calcutta  mills 
and  the  large  importations  from  India,  we  ask  for  a  slight  advance 
in  this  rate. 

Sixth  department^  cordage. 

The  maximum  yenrly  production  of  this  department  is  6,200,000 
pounds.  Under  paragraph  329  the  duty  assessed  is  1  cent  i)er 
pound.    We  think  that  the  industry  can  stand  a  slight  reduction. 

On  three  lines  of  our  manufacture  we  advise  a  reduction;  on 
two  only  a  slight  advance,  and  these  two  departments  are  those 
which  compete  with  the  starvation  wages  of  Inaia. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Ludlow  MANrPAcrciiLNG  Associates. 
Cranmord  T.  Wallace,  President. 
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RERE^^SION  of  the   Tariff,   Schedule  J,  Paragraph  344,   Flax, 
Hemp,  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of — Bagging  for  Cotton. 

November  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meanfi. 
^  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Your  committee  has  given  notice  that  on  the  30th  instant  you 
will  consider  Schedule  J  of  the  tariff  act.  We  beg  to  file  notice  of  our 
intention  to  submit,  at  a  later  date,  facts  in  justification  of  a  revision 
of  paragraph  344,  which  reads: 

Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  similar  fabrics,  suitable  for  covering 
cotton,  composed  of  single  yarns  made  of  jute,  Jute  butts,  or  hemp,  not  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  not  exceeding  16  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  coimting  the  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  15 
ounces  per  square  yard,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  square  yard. 

The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  of  bagging  for  cotton  made 
from  imported  jute  butts,  and  have  large  capitsLl  invested.  When  the 
Wilson  tariff  law  was  enacted,  making  bagging  free,  there  were  in 
operation  upward  of  nine  corporations  or  firms  making  these  goods. 
Competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  during  the  life  of  said  act, 
and  with  more  eflScient  American  mills  under  the  present  tariff,  has 
reduced  this  number  to  three,  who  represent  what  is  left  of  the  bag- 
ging for  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  other  than  workers  of 
second-hand  material. 

The  duty  on  cotton  bagjging  is  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  square 
yard.  On  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  1907  and  1908  this  repre- 
sents an  ad  valorem  duty  of  9.78  per  cent  and  9.11  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. This  we  submit  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  an  industry 
which  is  compelled  to  pay  45  per  cent  duty  on  all  machinery  and 
machine  supplies;  on  other  supplies  we  use,  the  industries  making 
them  enjov  protection  ranging  from  30  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  but  our  strongest  appeal  is  on  the  ground  of  competition 
with  the  Calcutta  (India)  mills,  where  they  sometimes  run  twenty- 
two  hours  a  day,  and  employ  labor  at  rates  less  than  one-twelfth  of 
that  paid  by  American  mills. 

American  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  produce  bagging  sufficient 
to  cover  any  possible  cotton  crop.  Notwithstanding  their  efforts  to 
compete,  the  importations  from  India  are  increasing  every  year,  and 
have  displaced  a  corresponding  amount  of  American  machinery  which 
is  now  lying  idle.  If  no  check  is  given  to  importations  from  Cal- 
cutta, tlie  time  will  soon  come  when  the  cotton  growers  will  have  to 
rely  entirely  on  Calcutta  mills,  and  thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
existing  combination  there. 

We  submit  that  it  is  wiser  to  make  such  slight  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  as  will  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  Calcutta,  rather  than  to  wipe  out  all  of  this  capital  invest- 
ment, throw  so  many  hands  out  of  employment,  and  turn  over  this 
large  home  market  to  the  foreigner. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  set  forth  in  detail  our  rea- 
sons for  asking  for  adequate  protection,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
forced  to  abandon  the  manufacture.  Our  expensive  mill  equipment 
and  acquisition  of  trained  labor  prompts  us  to  hope  that  we  may  be 
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able  to  furnish  the  cotton  growers  of  the  United  States  the  larger 
part  of  their  requirements,  thus  relieving  them  of  dependence  upon 
the  production  of  the  cooly  hordes  of  India,  who  subsist  on  a  wage 
rate  of  from  25  cents  to  75  cents  per  week. 

The  bagging  manufacturers  are  the  principal  w^eavers  of  jute  goods 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  other  jute  cloths  are  imported, 
the  aggregate  of  such  importations  being  in  1907  more  than  $25,000,- 
000  foreign  value,  and  more  than  450,000,000  yards.  • 

Under  the  prevailing  foreign  cost  of  production  the  present  rate 
of  duty  fails  to  afford  a  measure  of  protection,  and  the  life  of  the 
present  remnant  of  the  cotton  bagging  manufacturing  industry  is  in 
imminent  peril. 

When  your  committee  considers  this  particular  schedule  (J)  more 
in  detail  we  wish  to  present  figures  to  snow  the  additional  protection 
which  we  deem  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  lower  wages  paid 
in  Calcutta,  and  also  other  very  material  handicaps  which  are  felt  by 
an  American  manufacturer. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Amebicax  Manufacturing  Co., 
By  Jno.  M.  Mairy,  A^inistant  Secntury. 
LuDLO^v  Manufacturing  Associates, 
By  Charles  W.  Hi:bbari),  TnaHfirtr. 
Penn  Bagging  Mfg.  Co., 
Max  W.  Kraus,  Secvet(U'y'Trea}<unr, 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  D.  COOPEE,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  C(X)PER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
submit  any  argument,  as  1  assume  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  and  have  gone  over  them  very  carefully;  but  encour- 
aged by  the  statements  made  by  the  party  during  the  campaign  and 
also  by  Mr.  Taft  we  thought  it  only  right  to  come  here  and  present 
a  request  that  your  committee  consider  the  subject  of  burlaps  and 
linens  and  varieties  of  jute  goods,  and  give  us  some  moderate  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  extreme  reduction,  we  do 
not  wish  to  destroy  anything  that  is  existing,  but  we  wish  a  moder- 
ate reduction,  and  I  propose  to  submit  to  you  a  statement  giving  the 
figures  on  the  duties  that  we  think  would  yield  a  revenue — would 
not* decrease  the  revenue  to  any  material  extent — and  at  the  same 
time  would  enable  a  great  many  i>eople  who  are  using  these  linens 
as  raw  material  in  their  business  to  be  better  fitted  to  cope  with 
conditions. 

Tliere  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention,  and 
that  is  that  previous  to  the  present  time  all  burlaps  paid  the  same 
rate  of  duty.  In  the  Dingley  Act  there  was  a  limit  made  at  60  inches, 
a  compound  duty  under  GO  inches,  which  produced  a  tariff  varying 
on  the  cost  of  the  goods  in  the  original  market  somewhere  between  25 
and  32  per  cent — on  an  average  I  should  think  about  26  per  cent — 
and  on  goods  60  inches  wide  and  over  there  was  a  demand  made  for 
45  per  cent.  That  45  i)er  cent  duty  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  raw 
material,  or  foundation  cloth,  of  which  linoleum  and  oilcloth  are 
made.  Those  goods  have  not  been  manufactured  in  this  country, 
except  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  present  bill  went  into  effect,  and  it 
has  been  a  burden  amounting  to  something  like  $200,000  per  annum 
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on  the  manufacturers  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum ;  and  I  am  not  author- 
ized to  speak  for  them,  but  I  know  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
relief;  and  if  your  committee  deems  it  wise,  we  would  ask  you  .to 
strike  out,  or  eliminate,  the  phrase  "  goods  over  60  inches  in  wudth." 

On  the  matter  of  linens  we  have  drawn  up  rates  of  duty  in  which 
the  wording  corresponds  exactly  with  the  present  law.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  importers 
also  suffer  under  is  the  tremendous  chaos  that  follows  the  passage  of 
a  new  act.  There  is  gi'eat  difficulty  experienced  in  determining  what 
Ihe  various  classifications  mean.  Some  people  who  have  not  a  very 
large  business  become  very  adroit  in  evading  the  classifications,  an& 
the  Government  sometimes  allows  goods  to  go  through  for  awhile 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  possibly  it  should.  At  other  times  it 
exacts  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  determined  later  it  should  have 
exacted.  So  there  is  an  unevenness  and  inequality  and  unfairness 
all  the  way  through.  I  know  that  my  firm  had  something  like  1,400 
importations  of  goods  that  had  to  come  up  before  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers. I  ask  you  to  as  far  as  possible  conform  exactly  to  the  pres- 
ent bill  in  its  wording,  changing  the  rates  wherever  you  may.  I 
think  it  would  simplify  very  much  tlic  work  of  the  committee,  and 
would  allow  the  business  community  to  know  instantly  where  it  stands, 
instead  of  keeping  the  matter  open  for  one  or  two  years  before  the 
courts.  I  submit  the  rate  of  clutv  here  and  ask  leave  to  make  a 
variation  in  the  rates  before  the  4th  of  December,  in  case  it  is  found 
necessary.  The  rate  of  duty  is  only  a  moderate  reduction  in  line 
with  a  iair  revenue,  and  also  in  line  with  cheapening  what  is  often 
the  cost  of  material  to  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  average 
consumer. 

(The  following  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper:) 

Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

The  undersigned,  representing  importers  and  dealers  in  flax  and 
jute  goods,  would  respectfully  make  the  following  statement: 

Instead  of  the  present  rates  in  Schedule  J,  paragraphs  889,  341,  845, 
346,  and  347,  we  would  respectfully  propose  the  following  alterations : 

Pifragraph  389,  laces,  lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams, 
bed  sets,  insertings,  flouncings,  and  other  lace  articles,  handkerchiefs, 
etc.,  from  ()0  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Paragraph  341,  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns,  etc.,  from 
five-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  to  three-eighths  cent 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent,  and  from  siwen-eighths  cent  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  to  five-eighths  cent  per  poimd  and  10  per  cent.  The 
limitation  of  60  inches  in  width  to  l)e  eliminated. 

Paragraph  345,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per  cent; 
if  hemstitched,  etc.,  from  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  346,  woven  fabrics  or  articles  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  etc.,  weighing  4J  ounces  or 
more  per  square  yard,  not  more  than  60  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  13  cents  per  square  yard  and  80  per  cent  to  1^  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  not  more  than  120  threads  to  the  s([uare  inch, 
from  2J  cents  per  square  yard  and  80  per  cent  to  2J  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  not  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  6  cents  per  square  yard  and  80  per  cent  to  4i  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch,  from 
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9  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  7^  cents  per  square  yard 
and  15  per  cent. 

.The  provision  that  none  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent  shall  be  altered  to  35 
per  cent. 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  including  such  as  is  known 
as  shirting  cloth,  weighing  less  than  4^  ounces  per  square  yard,  and 
counting  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  35  per  cent. 

Paragraph  347,  all  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  etc.,  not  specially  provided  for,  from  45  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent;  union  goods  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  35  per  cent. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWAEB  E.  BIBDLE,  OF  NEW  TOEK  CITT. 

Mr.  BiDDLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  make  any  remarks,  but  I 
will  file  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  WICKHAM  SMITH,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
asked  here  to  speak  on  two  subjects,  one  being  jute  matting  and  the 
other  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  take  up 
the  jute  matting  subject  first,  as  it  will  only  take  about  five  minutes  of 
your  time. 

In  the  present  Dingley  tariflf  act  jute  mattings  are  provided  for  in 
paragraph  334,  and  are  subjected  to  a  compound  duty,  partly  spe- 
cific ana  partly  ad  valorem.  The  duty  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  is  either  5  or  10  cents  a  square  yard,  depending  upon  whether 
the  goods  are  worth  less  or  more  than  15  cents  per  square  yard. 

These  compound  duties  have  turned  out  in  practice  to  make  a  cer- 
tain duty  or  rate  of  duty  ad  valorem  upon  these  goods,  and  we  think 
that  if  it  could  have  been  foreseen  what  those  ad  valorem  rates  would 
be  the  Congress,  when  it  enacted  the  Dingley  bill,  would  not  have 
imposed  such  high  rates.  As  the  paragraph  has  worked  out  in  prac- 
tice, on  one  quality  of  jute  matting  the  duty  amounts  to  51§  per  cent 
ad  valoremn,  on  another  quality  60^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  a  third 
quality  73  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  a  fourth  quality  86  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Now,  jute  mattings  are  not  articles  of  luxury,  they  are 
articles  of  common  use,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  subject  these  goods  to  such  rates  of  duty  as  CO,  70,  and 
86  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  ask  that  in  the  preparing  of  a  new 
bill  the  duties  on  these  goods  be  reduced  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  they  be  subjected  either  to  a  straight,  plain  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of,  say,  40  per  cent,  or  that  if  for  any  reason  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  retain  the  compound  system  of  rates  the  paragraph  have 
inserted  in  it  a  proviso  at  the  end  that  in  no  case  shall  the  duty 
assessable  under  tliis  paragraph  be  more  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  it  seems  to  us  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  on  those  goods,  and 
would  increase  the  revenue.  The  tariffs,  even  the  McKinley  and 
Dingley  tariffs,  have  never,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  assessed  a 
higher  ad  valorem  duty  than  60  per  cent,  except  that  in  one  or  two 
tariffs  there  has  been  a  rate  of  75  per  cent  on  smokers'  articles,  which 
are  very  clearly  articles  of  luxury.    Therefore  we  ask  that  these 
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duties  be  changed  so  that  they  shall  not  run  up  to  70  and  86  per  cent, 
as  they  do  under  this  compound  system. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  class  do  you  say  runs  up  to  70  and  80  per 
cent,  12  feet  and  under  or  12  feet  and  over? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  nothing  about  12  feet  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Paragraph  334  is  the  one  to  which  I  am  referring. 

The  Chairman.  Jute  matting? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  paragraph  on  which  I  ask  that  the  duty 
be  reduced,  and  I  suggest  that  40  per  cent  would  be  a  sufficient  duty 
upon  those  goods,  and  would  afford  the  Government  more  revenue 
than  the  present  duties,  which  nm  up  as  high  as  86  per  cent  and 
which  are  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  two  duties  here.  You  want  both  reduced, 
and  you  want  us  to  make  a  square,  flat  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  suggest  that  they  be  changed  into  one  simple 
rate  for  all  goods  of  40  per  cent,  and  then  the  better  the  goods  the 
more  duty  there  will  be  derived  from  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  representing  the  importers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  these  goods  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  come  from  England  and  Scotland,  I  think. 
That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  about  the  matting. 

The  Chairman.  File  your  brief,  if  you  choose. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  consumption  is  of 
that  article? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Dalzell,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
large.  I  think  that  if  the  duty  on  it  was  reduced  it  could  be  more 
largely  used,  and  the  consumption  would  be  increased  and  the  reve- 
nue would  be  increased. 

I  come  now  to  paragraph  337,  which  provides  for  oilcloth  for 
floors,  including  linoleum  or  corticene,  and  provides  various  com- 
pound rates,  and  on  those  we  ask  for  a  reduction  in  duty,  and  we  ask 
that  the  rates  be  made  straight  ad  valorem  rates,  so  that  everybody 
can  know  just  what  they  are  going  to  be,  and  that  the  compound  sys- 
tem be  abolished  as  to  these  paragraphs.  An  examination  of  the 
application  of  the  existing  compound  rates  to  the  importations  of 
this  class  of  goods  shows  that  the  duty  under  the  existing  law  varies 
from  25^  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  plain  linoleum 
varies  from  29  to  51  per  cent;  on  printed  linoleum  from  36  to  45  per 
cent;  on  floor  oilcloth  from  56  to  67  per  cent,  and  on  inlaid  linoleum 
from  52  to  70  per  cent.  Many  of  these  duties  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibitory, and  prevent  goods  from  coming  into  this  country  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  produced  here.  Some  of  the.se  duties  are 
prohibitory  upon  articles  which  are  not  made  here  at  all,  and  there- 
fore cut  them  entirely  out  of  the  consumption.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, amon^  these  articles  oilcloth  and  floor  coverings  are  not  in  any 
sense  luxuries,  but  are  used  by  all  classes  of  people.  The  industry  in 
this  country  is  not  an  infant  industry.  The  leading  manufacturer 
of  these  goods  advertises  that  he  has  been  in  the  business,  or  is  the 
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lineal  descendant  of  people  who  have  been  in  the  business,  for  over 
one  hundred  years;  that  the  first  factory  of  his  predecessor  was  es- 
tablished at  I^hiladelphia  in  1807.  He  says  in  his  advertisement  that 
he  has  now  a  plant  consisting  of  10  acres  and  50  buildings,  that  he  is 
able  to  export  oilcloth  to  the  British  dominions  and  other  places,  and 
that  he  has  recently  received  from  the  Government  a  contract  for  an 
article  called  "  battle-ship  linoleum  "  in  competition  with  all  the  for- 
eign makers.  I  am  advised  that  as  the  industry  exists  to-day  about 
90  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  article  consumed  here  is  imported. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  has  in- 
creased very  much — of  oilcloth  under  12  feet  in  width  from  219,000 
square  yards  in  1898  to  4,874,000  square  yards  in  1907,  with  a  duty 
of  52^  per  cent;  12  feet  and  over  from  61,000  square  yards  in  1898  to 
161,000  square  yards  in  1907;  linoleum,  inlaid,  and  cork  carpets  from 
72,000  square  yards  in  1898  to  2,132,000  square  yards  in  1907. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  I  am  advised  that  last 
year,  1907,  to  which  you  referred,  was  an  exceptional  year,  in  which 
the  importations  were  very  much  greater  than  they  have  been  either 
before  or  since. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  it  was  2,132,000  square  yards 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  and  1,750,000  the  year  before,  and 
of  oilcloth  over  12  feet  in  width  the  importations  were  161,000  square 
yards,  as  against  114,000  square  yards,  and  in  oilcloth  under  12  feet 
in  width  4,874,000  square  yards,*  as  against  3,521,000  square  yards. 
It  has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importations  of  lin- 
oleum; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  linoleum  and  the 
consumption  of  linoleum  has  increased  very  much  faster  than  the 
increase  of  importation. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ^et  the  fibres  on  the  consumption  later. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  that,  notwithstanding  these  figures,  it  is  true  that 
the  domestic  manufacturers  still  have  about  90  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  importers  about  10  per  cent.  One  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  this  paragraph  to  which  we  ask  attention  is  this,  that  this 
duty  bears  the  hardest  on  the  cheapest  grades  of  goods,  so  that  the 
cheap  and  common  oilcloths  which  are  used  by  the  poor  can  prac- 
tically not  be  and  are  not  practically  in  fact  imported  at  all.  They 
are  excluded. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  result  of  this  specific  part  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  assume  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  would  be.  So  much  a  square  yard 
is  harder  on  the  cheaper  goods. 

Mr.  Smith.  With  those  few  preliminary  remarks  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  particular  articles.  For  example,  on  plain  floor  oil- 
cloths this  paragraph  provides  a  duty  of  8  cents  a  square  yard  and 
15  per  cent.  It  is  found  that  this  amounts  to  alx)ut  57  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  best  grade,  60  per  cent  on  the  next  grade,  and  66  per 
cent  on  the  lowest  grade.  We  have  made  a  computation  based  on  the 
figures  of  a  leading  importing  house  which  shows  that  the  selling 
prices  of  the  American  manuracturer  of  these  grades  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  first  grade,  Oi  cents  less  per  square  yard  than  the  price  at  which 
the  foreign  article  can  be  landed  here,  utterly  irrespective  of  any 
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expenses  of  business  here  or  profits.  The  landed  cost  of  these  goods 
of  this  grade  is  9^  cents  higher  than  the  selling  price  of  the  American 
mannfactnrer.  It  is  9^  cents  on  the  second  grade,  9f  cents  on  the  next 
grade,  and  on  the  lowest  grade  8  cents.  These  duties  are  therefore 
practically  prohibitory,  and  none  of  these  goods  have  been  imported 
for  years.  Now,  upon  plain  linoleum,  which  is  a  common  article  and 
in  very  great  demand,  it  appears  that  the  duties  vary  from  25i  to  45 
per  cent,  and  that,  taking  the  same  importer's  figures  and  estimating 
the  landed  cost  and  comparing  it  with  the  selling  price  in  this 
country,  the  American  manufacturer's  prices  are  in  every  instance 
lower  than  the  actual  landed  cost  of  these  goods,  and  this  difference 
varies  from  7  to  18  cents  a  square  yard. 

On  printed  linoleums,  which  are  a  common,  cheap  class  of  goods, 
the  duties  ad  valorem  as  figured  up  from  the  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duty  vary  from  36  to  49  per  cent,  and  the  landed  cost  of  the  goods 
here  exceeds  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturers  sell  the  best  quality 
by  7  and  8  cents  a  square  yard,  about  the  same  difference  on  the 
second  quality,  and  on  the  low  grades  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
the  importers  can  do  practically  little  or  no  business  in  those  goods. 

Coming  to  the  best  grades  of  linoleums,  the  inlaid  linoleum^,  the 
duties  vary  from  52  per  cent  to  65  per  cent,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  able  to  sell  his  goods  at  from  16  to  18  cents  a  square  yard 
less  than  the  importer  can  land  them  for  in  this  country. 

We  also  suggest  that  cork  carpets,  which  are  classed  in  this  para- 
graph with  inlaid  linoleums,  should  not  be  classed  with  them,  because 
inlaid  linoleums  are  an  expensive,  elaborate  article,  while  cork  car- 
pets are  a  plain  and  common  article  and  should  not  be  included  in 
the  same  category  with  inlaid  linoleums.  The  duties  on  these  cork 
carpets  under  this  compound  system  vary  from  55  to  70  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  the  one  which  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  ad 
valorem  when  imported  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all,  but 
on  these  goods  which  are  made  in  the  United  States  the  selling  prices 
of  the  American  manufacturer  are  from  12  to  17  cents  less  than  the 
landed  cost  of  the  imported  article.  The  duties  are  almost  prohib- 
itory. We  ask  that  as  to  this  paragraph  the  compound  rate.s  be 
abolished  and  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  be  assessed  on  all  the  articles 
covered  by  this  paragraph  except  inlaid  linoleums,  which  we  think 
should  be  subjected  to  a  nigher  duty  than  the  others  and  as  to  w^hich 
we  suggest  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  D^LZELL.  Under  the  present  law  linoleums  which  are  named  in 
the  paragraph  come  in  at  the  same  duty  as  the  others? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Although  they  have  been  held  by  the  court  not  to  be 
inlaid  linoleums. 

Mr.  Smith.  Certain  articles  called  "  granite  linoleums  "  and  "  oak- 
plank  linoleums  "  w^ere  claimed  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  be 
really  in  fact  inlaid  linoleums.  That  question  went  to  the  courts  and 
was  determined  adversely  to  the  Government  and  in  favor  of  the  im- 
porter, and  they  were  held  to  be  plain  linoleums,  and  under  that  rul- 
ing would  come  in  as  plain  linoleums,  which  we  respectfully  insist  is 
their  proper  classification.  We  do  not  think  they  are  properly  to  be 
compared  with  inlaid  linoleums,  which  are  the  finest  grade  of  goods 
made  in  that  line. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HENEY  A.  POTTEE,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Potter.  What  I  have  to  say  is  in  reference  to  paragraph  337 
of  Schedule  J.  We  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  in  the 
present  law  were  fixed  to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer 
of  oilcloth  and  linoleums  for  the  duties  placed  on  the  raw  materials 
entering  into  their  product,  such  as  burlaps,  linseed  oil,  varnishes, 
glue,  clay,  and  the  various  pigments,  and  also  for  the  difference  in 
wages  here  and  abroad. 

We  are  not  disputing  the  right  of  the  manufacturers  of  our  raw 
materials  to  get  such  duties  on  their  products  as  they  are  entitled 
to,  but  when  these  are  fixed  we  want  a  compensating  duty  on  our  own 
product.  Wages  in  the  United  States  are  over  100  per  cent  higher 
than  in  Europe.  We  submit  that  the  steadily  increasing  imports  of 
manufactured  oilcloth  and  linoleums  would  show  that  the  duties  in 
the  present  law  are  not  too  high.  The  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1907  were  7,178,211  square  yards,  valued  at  $2,298,321.20,  which 
amounts  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  in  the  United  States. 

The  two  commercial  widths  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  6  and  12 
feet.  The  act  of  1897  intended  to  place  12-foot  goods  at  the  higher 
rate  of  duty,  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  importer  cutting  the 
12-foot  goods  to  11  feet  11  inches,  thus  bringing  them  in  under  the 
lower  rate.  The  importers  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  as  to  the  definition  of  what  are  commercially 
known  as  "  granite  "  and  "  blank  "  linoleums,  the  board  holding  that 
they  were  inlaids,  but  the  courts  held  that  these  were  goods  not  other- 
wise specified.  The  only  change  we  avsk  in  the  present  paragraph  is  in 
its  phraseology',  so  as  to  correct  the  two  matters  mentioned  above.  We 
feel  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  and  are  contributing 
more  than  their  proportion  of  support  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  total  sales  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum  in  the  United  States 
are  about  $12,000,000.  Burlaps  are  all  made  abroad,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  any  accurate  statistics  from  the  Government  as  to  the 
amount  imported  for  our  use,  as  the  goods  are  grouped  in  the  schedule 
with  the  various  other  materials  which  are  imported  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  we  estimate  that  the  American  manufacturers  paid  in  du- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  1907  about  $1,250,000  on  burlap,  and  during  the 
same  year  the  Government  received  in  duties  from  the  importers  of 
oilcloth  and  linoleum  $l,25(),ir)3.r)0,  or  a  total  of  $2,506,163.50,  which 
revenue  is  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers. 

In  view  of  the  above  we  would  ask  that  paragraph  337  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows: 

()il<'l<)tli  for  floors,  plain.  stauiiKHl,  or  printed  only,  includinK  linolenui,  corti- 
cene.  ami  all  other  fal)rics,  or  coverings  for  floe  rs,  made  in  part  of  oil,  or  any 
similar  product  (except  silk  oilcloth),  under  seven  feet  in  width,  not  speciaUy 
proNided  for  herein.  S  cents  i)er  sijuare  yard  and  IT)  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
seven  feet  and  over  in  width,  and  all  oilcloth  or  ether  fabrics  or  coverings  for 
floors,  made  in  part  of  oil.  <ir  any  similar  pro<luct,  of  whatever  width,  the 
composition  of  wldch  forms  desitjns  or  patterns,  wliether  inlaid  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  kn(»wn  as  inlaid,  granite,  plank  linoleum,  or  by  any  other  name, 
and  cork  carpet,  20  cents  per  .s<iuare  yard  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  made  this  statement  from  what  knowl- 
edge I  could  get  of  the  quantity  of  goods  that  are  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  the  part  that  are  imported,  and  our  claim  is  that  80 
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per  cent  only  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  not  90  per 
cent,  as  suggested  by  the  former  witness,  and  that  the  duty  is  not  ex- 
cessive, as  IS  shown  bj^  the  revenue  derived  from  this  product  by  the 
Government  from  the  imports.  We  have  to  import  all  of  our  burlaps, 
and  all  that  we  ask  is  compensating  duties  for  the  duties  which  you 
in  your  judgment  place  on  these  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  claimed  here  that  the  duty  per  square  yard, 
the  specific  duty,  bears  very  heavily  on  the  cheaper  grade  of  goods. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Potter.  Why,  the  specific  duty  is  the  compensating  duty  on 
our  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  raw  material  the  same  in  all  classes  of 
goods? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes,  sir;  the  main  raw  material  is  the  same  in  all 
classes  of  goods;  these  burlaps,  over  60  inches  wide,  which  pay  45 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  difference  of  cost  is  wholly  from  the 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Potter.  Wholly  from  the  manufacture ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  use  a  better  class  of  paints  in  the 
more  expensive  goods? 

Mr.  Potter.  !wo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  is  all  the  same? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  materials  are  all  the  same,  the  quality  depending 
upon  the  thickness. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  so,  and  the  specific  duty  was  fixed  simply 
for  compensation,  for  the  duty  upon  raw  materials,  there  would  tie 
some  reason  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  stated,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  that  the  duty  upon  these  lower  grades  was  prohibitive. 
Do  you  agree  with  him  ?* 

Mr.  Potter.  The  Treasury  reports  show  that  they  are  not  prohibi- 
tive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  them  come  in  ?  I  believe  you  stated 
that  taking  all  the  grades  together  there  is  20  per  cent  imported  and 
80  per  cent  manufactured  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  He  said  90  per  cent  and  10  per  cent.  I  say  80  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  apply  to  the  lower  grades  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  That  applies  to  all  the  goods  that  we  make. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Our  figures  here  do  not  differentiate  between 
the  lower  grades  and  the  higher  grades  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  it  does.  You  get  an  average  on  the  goods  that 
pay  the  low  rate  in  the  report  of  1907,  a  unit  value  of  21  cents.  That 
is  cheap  enough  for  anything.    Those  are  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  what  percentage  of  the  Tower  grades  comes 
in  under  that? 

Mr.  Potter.  Four  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
sand yards  against  2,132,000  yards,  the  unit  vahie  of  which  was  54 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  of  the  4,000,000  yards  coming  in,  what  per- 
centage is  that  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  is  nearly  5,000,000  yards.    It  is  4,874,000  yards. 
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Mr.  Unt>erwood.  Those  5,000,000  yards,  what  percentage  are  they 
of  the  production  of  that  grade  of  goods  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Our  total  product  in  this  country  is  about  36,000,000 
yards;  but  I  will  say  that  the  production  on  that  grade  of  goods 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifteen  million  yards? 

Mr.  Potter.  Or  20,000,000  yards. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  you  tell  me,  do  you,  that  the 
materials  they  make  into  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  so  forth,  stamped 
and  painted,  or  printed,  under  12  feet,  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  those  over  12  feet  in  width? 

Mr.  Potter.  Will  you  please  say  that  over  again  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  me  that  the  materials  used  for  making 
these  goods  under  12  feet  in  width  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  the  materials  for  making  them  over  12  feet  in  width? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  the  12  feet  does  not  apply  to  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  answer  my  question — whether  it  does  or 
not ;  whether  the  ^joods  under  12  feet  have  essentially  the  same  ma- 
terial as  those  coming  in  under  12  feet? 

Mr.  Potter.  The  materials  we  use  in  making  floor  oilcloths  or 
linoleums  are  the  same  whatever  the  width  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  it  that  on  those  under  12  feet  you 
have  a  compensating  duty  of  8  cents  and  on  those  under  12  feet  you 
have  20  cents  a  square  yard? 

Mr.  Potter.  Because  the  burlap  that  enters  into  the  12-foot  goods 
is  higher-priced  goods  than  that  m  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  not  the  same  ? 

Mr.  PoTi^ER.  It  is  the  same  material ;  it  is  a  burlap. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  better  quality  of  goods? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  it  is  a  better  quality  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  or  a  higher  cost,  or 
what? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  has  a  higher  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  that  burlap  here? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir;  we  import  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  import  your  burlap? 

Mr.  P.0TTER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  on  that  if  the  duty 
was  removed  entirely  on  burlaps  and  you  had  your  raw  material  free, 
we  could  abolish  the  specific  duty  that  is  now  charged  against  lin- 
oleum and  oilcloth  without  affecting  your  business? 

Mr.  Potter.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  l^NDERWooD.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago 
that  the  specific  duty  here  on  the  finished  product  represents  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  PoTi'ER.  Compensation  for  duty  on  our  raw  materials  and  bur- 
lap is  not  the  only  raw  material  we  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  other  raw  materials  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Pottp:r.  Linseed  oil  at  20  cents  a  gallon.  On  every  pigment 
we  use  there  is  a  further  25  per  cent  ad  valorem — all  the  clays  and 
varnishes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  order  to  give  the  committee  that  information, 
will  you  kindly  detail  to  us  the  raw  materials  you  get,  and  how  much 
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percentage  of  that  goes  into  the  finished  product,  as  distinguished 
rrom  jute? 

Mr.  Potter.  As  distinguished  from  the  jute? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Potter.  I  understand  your  question.  If  you  take  on  these 
fioods  that  the  unit  of  value  is  22  cents — for  instance,  take  your 
Burlap  at  6  cents,  your  other  materials  will  cost  you  10  cent& 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  burlap  would  be  6  oeats  of  the  amount  of 
your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Potter.  Well,  against  22 — that  is.  against  22. 

Mr.  Underavood.  The  total  amount 

Mr.  Potter.  I  am  basing  this  on  a  piece  of  goods  which  cost  22 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  but  the  amount  of  raw  material  would 
be- 


Mr.  Potter.  Sixteen  cents. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  That  goes  in  there? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  And  6  cents  of  that  would  be 

Mr.  Potter.  The  labor  and  expenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  cents  would  be  the  labor  and  expenses? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  how  much  of  that  raw  material  is  the  jute? 

Mr.  Potter.  This  is  out  of  the  16. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  if  jute  was  put  on  the  free  list  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  specific  duty  to  that  extent  could  be  made  without  injur- 
ing your  business? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  3  cents  a  yard,  or  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  enable  you  to  sell  this  to  the  consumer 
at  a  considerably  less  cost,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  If  we  saw  fit  to ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Have  you  all  got  a  trust  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  competition  drive  you  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  probably  would.  There  is  no  trust  among  the 
American  manufacturers  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

ilr.  Eandell.  It  would  cut  out  competition  from  abroad,  how- 
ever, would  it  not? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Eandell.  They  could  compete  with  you  from  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  think  so,  on  some  lines  of  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  On  foreign  ffoods? 

Mr.  Potter.  Oh,  in  the  foreign  market?  We  are  entirely  shut 
out  on  the  foreign  market  with  that  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  the  foreign  manufacturers  could  compete  with 
you  here? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  on  certain  lines  of  goods. 

Mr.  Potter.  They  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  would  be  the  more  costly  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Randell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  are  the  only  kinds  that 
are  imported — the  more  costly  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Potter.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  cheaper  kinds  being  im- 
ported in  the  last  year  or  two  ? 

Mr,  Potter.  Here  are  nearly  5,000,000  yards  that  average  21  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  'WTiere  is  that  from? 

Mr.  PoTiER.  Thev  come  from  England  and  Germany,  principally. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  per  cent  of  that  is  the  trade  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  sav  that  we  manufacture  in  this  country,  as  near  as 
I  can  get  at  it,  about  36,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  claim  that  the  market  is  now  about  80  to 
90  per  cent  controlled  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Eighty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Eighty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  control  it? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  is  practically  on  the  goods  of  lower  price? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  are  the  goods  most  universally  sold? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  that  the  tax  is  harder  on  the  man  of  moderate 
means  and  the  poor  man  than  it  is  on  the  richer? 

Mr.  Potter.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  on  the  quality  of  goods  he  uses,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  this  business  in  such  a  condition  that  if  the  tariff 
was  taken  off  your  raw  material,  and  on  the  finished  product  as  well, 
you  could  still  run  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  have  to  close  out,  then  ? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  that  the  making  of  linoleum  would 
close  out  in  this  countiy  if  it  were  not  for  the  tax? 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  asking  j^ou  that  for  information. 

Mr.  Potter.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  just  close  out? 

Mr.  Potter.  We  probably  would  struggle. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  asked  you  if  you  thought  it  would  close  out? 

Mr.  PoiTER.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  "VMiat  is  your  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Potter.  That  we  could  not  make  any  money. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  thinly  it  would  stop  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Potter.  It  would  stop  it  largely. 

Mr.  Randell.  ^ATiat  per  cent? 

Mr.  Potter.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion,  what  per  cent  would  it  stop  it? 

Mr.  Potter.  Why,  I  never  thought  or  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  we  will 
hear  Mr.  George  F.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  OEOBOE  F.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  present  a  very 
brief  statement  from  the  spinners  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  regarding 
the  paragraphs  of  Schedule  J  which  affect  them. 

The  undersigned,  representing  all  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  spinners  in- 
terested in  Schedule  J,  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Paragraphs  323,  32i,  325,  326,  and  327. 

These  paragraphs  refer  to  raw  material  and  we  recommend  that 
there  be  no  change  in  the  rates. 

While  there  is  very  little  flax  raised  for  fiber  in  this  country,  we 
wish  to  encourage  any  fiber-producing  industry  and  therefore  ask  that 
this  duty  remain. 

Paragraph  328. 

We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

Single  yarns  made  of  jute,  not  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  1^  cents  per  pound 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Our  reason  for  this  change  is  that  in  the  past  nine  years  the  average 
duty  on  yams  made  of  jute  not  finer  than  5  lea  has  been  only  28.43  per 
cent,  and  is  not  sufficiently  protective  to  prevent  importations  of  an 
average  of  1,618,866  pounds  of  jute  yarn  per  year.  This  yarn  could 
have  been  made  in  this  country  had  there  been  sufficient  protection. 

Paragraph  329. 

We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Cables  and  cordage,  composed  of  istle,  tampico  fiber,  man i la,  sisal  grass,  or 
sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  them,  three-quarters  of  1  cent  per  pound ; 
cables  and  cordage  made  of  hemp,  tarred  or  untarretl,  2  cents  per  iwund. 

The  Chairman.  You  change  in  the  first  bracket  from  1  cent  to 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  This  carries  a  reduction  of  a  quai'ter  of  a 
cent  per  pound  in  the  first  half  of  the  paragraph. 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  330  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  made  from  yarn  not  finer  than  5  lea  or  number 
composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  wliich  these  substances  or  either  of 
them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  10  cents  per  pound — 

That  is  instead  of  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  reduced  from  13  cents  to  10  cents? 
Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir.    Then,  further,  we  recommend  that  this  para- 
graph be  changed  as  follows: 

If  made  from  yam  finer  than  5  lea  or  number  13  cents  ikm*  pound  and  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  number,  or  part  of  a 
lea  or  number,  in  excess  of  5. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  an  increase? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  reason  for  this  is  that  we  believe  that  the  duty  on  the  coarser 
goods  can  be  reduced  to  10  cents  per  pound  and  still  protect  the 
American  manufacturer. 

Paragraph  331. 

We  advdst;  that  this  paragraph  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

Single  yarns  in  the  gray,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any 
of  them,  not  finer  than  S  lea  or  number,  6  CHits  per  i)ound;  finer  than  8  lea  or 
number  and  not  finer  than  80  lea  or  number,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  single 
yarns,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  ol  any  of  them,  finer  than  80 
lea  or  number,  15  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  raise  the  second  paragraph? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  raise  the  second  paragraph  and  reduce  the  first. 

The  Chairman.  It  raises  on  all  the  numbers  from  5  up  to  80? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  We  ask  this  for  the  reason  that  the  paragraph  as 
it  now  stands  admits  of  a  reduction  on  the  coarser  goods,  while  the 
rate  is  not  enough  to  encourage  the  manufacture  or  medium  yarns, 
the  importations  of  which  in  the  past  nine  years  have  averaged  538,1  T6 
pounds  per  year. 

Paragraph  332. 

We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  remain  unchanged. 

We  would  also  ask  that  the  following  new  paragraph  be  inserted: 

Kopes  and  twines,  made  wholly  of  jute,  of  two  or  more  ply,  double<l  and 
twisted,  but  not  polislu»d,  made  fnmi  sin^jle  yarns  not  finer  than  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  to  the  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  33 J  per  cent,  as  the  articles  men- 
tioned are  now  in  the  basket  clause  at  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  31^7. 

We  recommend  that  this  paragraph,  commonly  called  the  "  basket 
clause,"  remain  as  at  present,  at  45  per  cent. 

Fully  05  per  cent  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  flax  mills  in  this 
countiy  is  foreign  made  and  is  imported  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  It 
is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  a  flax-spinning  plant  in  America 
costs  at  least  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  same  plant  would 
cost  in  Europe. 

Summarizing  wages  paid  abroad  and  making  comparison  with 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  we  find  the  average  abroad  to  be 
4.0  cents  per  hour,  and  in  the  United  States  12.8  cents  per  hour. 

In  conclusion  we  most  earnestly  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  industry  receives  less  protection  than  that  granted 
any  other  textile  industry,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Per  cent. 

Wool 58. 10 

Cotton 53.  3S 

Silk 52.  GS 

IJnen 33.  CO 
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This  statement  is  presented  by  24  concerns,  the  names  of  whici 
are  as  follows: 

American  Manufacturing  Company,  by  Anderson  Gratz,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  AUentown  Spinning  Company,  by  D.  R.  Malcolm,  AUentown, 
Pa.;  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  by  Ivers  S.  Adams,  East 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Company,  by  J.  E.  Bar- 
bour, Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Boston  Thread  and  Tw^ine  Company,  by  John 
H.  Ross,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.;  J.  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Cable  Flax  Mills,  by  E.  A.  Hartshorn,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.; 
California  Cotton  Mills,  by  William  Rutherford,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
Chelsea  Fiber  Mills,  by  Frank  L.  Pierce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Colum- 
bian Rope  Company,  by  Edward  D.  Metcalf ,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Dolphin 
Jute  Mills,  by  Samuel  S.  Evans,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Dunbarton  Flax 
Spinning  Company,  by  James  W.  Wallace,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  Fin- 
layson  Flax  Spinning  Company,  by  David  Harvey,  North  Grafton, 
Mass.:  Hanover  Cordage  Company,  by  Fred  W.  Webber,  Hanover, 
Pa.;  Kentucky  River  Mills,  by  R.  W.  McReery,  Frankfort,  Ky.; 
Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  by  Cranmore  >•.  Wallace,  Ludlow, 
Mass.;  Marshall  &  Co.,  by  J.  S.  Coey,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Overman  & 
Schraeder,  Covington,  Ky. ;  Planet  Mills,  by  Alexander  F.  Crichton, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.;  Smith  &  Dove  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  by  George  -F.  Smith,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Schlichter  Cord- 
age Company,  t^hiladwphia,  Pa.;  Sutherland  &  Edwards,  by  John 
G.  Edwards!^  Paterson,  N.  J.;  James  Thompson  &  Co.,  bv  James 
Thompson,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  West  End  Flax  Mills,  by  P.  C.  Chase, 
Millbury,  Mass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Witness,  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  jute 
cloth  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  flax  and  flax  threads 
and  twines. 

Mr.  UxDERwooD.  Where  does  your  principal  competition  come 
from,  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  abroad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say  what  countries  abroad  does  your  principal 
competition  come  from? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  France. 

Mr.  Griggs.  None  from  Bel^um? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  from  Belgium  as  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underw^cx)d.  You  stated  this,  I  l)elieve,  but  I  did  not  catch  it 
fully.  AMiat  is  the  percentage  of  imports  as  compared  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  product  in  this  country?  In  other  words,  how  much 
of  the  product  is  imports  and  how  much  is  manufactured  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  no  figures  available  for  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  any  importations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  in  all  of  these  schedules  there  are  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AMiat  are  the  importations  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Wliat  is  your  line? 

Mr.  Smith.  Flax,  flax  threads,  and  twines. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Do  you  know  what  paragraph  covers  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  covered  by  paragraphs  330  and  331.  I 
have  not  the  figures  here  of  the  imj)ortations. 
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^  ^OOD.  I  had  the  wrong  paragraph  in  front  of  me. 

One  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  eight 
irtv-five  pounds  under  paragraph  331  and  553,572 
^,,330. 
.^*m\vooD.  You  say  that  you  are  not  able  to  give  us  the 
^tr  of  the  importations? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  sir:  I  can  give  them  to  you  here,  now.  Under 
paragraph  330,  threads,  twines,  and  cords,  importations  not  finer  than 
5  lea,  30,175  pounds,  valued  at  $6,408.  In  the  rest  of  the  paragraph, 
finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  the  importations  amounted  to  465,749 
pounds,  of  the  value  of  $317,319. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  importations 
as  compared  with  the  production  in  the  home  market,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  American  manufacturers  are 
able  to  export  something  like  five  and  a  half  millions,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  goes  to  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  Smfth.  That  does  not  come  into  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  in  this  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  there  any  exportations  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Smith.  None,  if  any,  exported.  There  might  be  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds,  possibly,  shipped  to  some  South  American  country, 
perhaps  in  shoe  thread,  where  a  concern  here  had  started  a  factory 
there ;  but  the  importation  is  far  in  advance  of  the  cost  of  the  expor- 
tations from  Europe  or  Belgium. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  claim,  therefore,  that  you  are  not  able  to 
export  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  practically  control  the  home  market 
under  the  present  rate  of  duties  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  control  it;  I  should  say  probably  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  That  is  all  I  Wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  high  do  you  go  in  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  countrv? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes ;  the  number  of  threads. 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  own  concern  does  not  spin  finer  than  40.  I  think 
possibly  some  of  the  other  concerns  go  to  50. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  go  as  high  as  40T 

Mr.  Smith.  Forty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  your  protection  above  5  lea  is  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  on  each  pound  ? 

Mr.  S:mitii.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  each  number. 

Mr.  Griggs.  For  each  number  higher? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  beginning  at  13  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVliich  would  give  you  13  cents  per  pound  up  to  5 
lea,  and  then  the  difference  above  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present  time  we  have  13  cents  up  to  5  lea. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Up  to  5  lea? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grigc.s.  And  then  above  5  lea  you  go  as  high  as  40? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  have  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  every  lea 
above  that? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Additi(mal. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  makes  you  three-quarters  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 40  and  18,  protection — that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  40 
and  Id  is  27,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  number? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  hare,  then,  three-fourths  of  27  cents  on  your 
No.  40? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  addition  to  the  13  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  is  assessed  on  the  5  lea  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Three-fourths  of  27  is  21.  Twenty-one  and  18  make 
34  cents  per  pound  you  have,  protection,  already.  When  you  go  up 
as  high  as  40.  then  on  your  No.  39  it  is  three- fourths  of  a  cent  lower, 
and  on  your  Jfo.  38  it  is  three- fourths  of  a  cent  below  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  pretty  fair  protection  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  is  it  not  pretty  fair  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  average  rate  of  duty  on  all  numbers  from  5  to 
400 — there  are  importations  as  hi^  as  400 — the  average  of  the 
schedule  for  the  past  nine  years,  was  45.45.  The  numbers  which  are 
principally  used  for  thread  in  this  country,  where  the  competitien 
comes,  are  fourteens,  sixteens,  eighteens,  and  twenty-fives,  and  the 
average  on  those  was  only  38.64  per  cent.  The  duty  on  our  raw  ma- 
terial is  fully  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Smith.  Flax.  The  percentage  on  the  raw  flax  is  something 
over  10. 

The  Chairman.  Hackled  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  Kaw  flax ;  flax  not  hackled  or  dressed,  including  tow. 
That  is  from  the  government  statistics. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Practically  10  per  cent;  of  which  from  65  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  finished  product  is  raw  material.  That  makes  about  7 
per  cent  which  must  be  deducted  from  this  to  get  the  net  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  by  that  you  deduct  three-quarters  of  10 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Three-quarters  of  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  net  protection  ?  • 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Three-quarters  of  10  j^er  cent  is  to  be  deducted  from 
your  gross  protection  which  you  receive? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  order  to  make  your  net  protection? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  leaving  the  net  protection  about  31  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  which  of  these  numbers  are  the  most  largely 
used? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fourteens,  sixteens,  eighteens,  twenties,  and  twenty- 
fives  ;  these  numbers  that  1  read. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  cost  per  pound  of  your  raw  material,  of 
your  basic  material? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  large  range  on  the  price  of  flax. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  know,  but  what  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  average,  the  raw  flax,  about  14  to  15  cents, 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  would  get  from  100  to  150  per  cent  protec- 
tion on  that  dass  of  threads  most  largely  used  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  we  get  only  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  got  13  per  cent  on,  five  lea,  and  you  add 
three- fourths  of  a  cent  for  each  lea. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  13  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thirteen  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  it  costs  14  to  17  cents  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  a  great  many  processes  which  that  flax  has  to 
go  through  before  it  comes  into  thread. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  your  pro- 
tection.   On  the  thread  you  get  a  protection  of  13  cents  on  5  lea  * 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  increase  that  by  three-quaii^rs  of  a  cent 
on  each  number  you  go  above  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  numbers  most  largely  used  are  fourteens, 
sixteens,  eighteens,  twenties,  and  twenty-fives? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    On  fourteens  it  is  19J  cents. 

,Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  duty  on  14  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  which  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
35.76. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  flax  costs  jou  14  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  approximate. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  your  basic  material? 

Mr.  Smith.  Approximately;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  estimate,  then,  that  the  protection  you  get 
of  19 J  cents  on  what  you  pay  14  cents  for  is  only  38  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  on  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  No.  14 
at  19f  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  importing  value  the  average  is 
35.76  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  see  how  you  calculate  it.  I  will  be  verv 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  make  your  calculation  for  me.  1 
want  the  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  importation  on  the  average  for  nine  years,  from 
1899  to  1907,  of  14-cent  yam 

Mr.  Griggs.  J^et  us  make  a  simple  calculation.  It  costs  14  cents  a 
pound — ^your  basic  material  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  get,  on  your  No.  14, 19  cents  protection  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  pay  14  cents  for  your  basic  material  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  your  protection  is  5  cents  above  that  14  cents? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  "Which  you  pay  for  it.  Then  you  get  back  by  way  of 
protection  not  only  what  you  paid  out,  but  you  get  5  cents  addi- 
tional protection.  How  do  you  make  that  38  per  cent?  I  just  want 
to  know  how  you  calculate  it. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  38  per  cent  is  on  the  importing  value  of  the 
threads,  the  foreign  cost  of  the  threads,  taken  from  the  government 
statistics. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  flax  that  I  pay  14  cents  for  has  to  be  hackled,  in 
the  first  place,  which  makes  a  loss  of  a  considerable  amount. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  taking  that  into  the  calculation  at  all,  al- 
though it  may  have  something  to  do  with  your  business,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  In  this  question,  on  what  you  pay  14  cents  for  and  manu- 
facture into  the  finished  product,  you  get  a  protection  of  19  cents ;  is 
not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  can  not  make  that  38 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Griggs  is  through,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  what  your  raw  material  is; 
is  it  flax  hackled,  known  as  "  dressed  line  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  it  is  flax  not  hackled  or  dressed. 

The  Chairman.  That  pays  a  duty  of  $22  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  $22.40  a  ton. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Or  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  waste  is  there  in  making  that  into 
yam  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Taking  100  pounds  of  flax,  in  hackling  there  is  about 
5  per  cent  of  waste.  That  would  leave  95  pounds.  Then  there  is 
about  40  to  50  pounds  of  that  which  is  made  into  tow  of  a  lower  value, 
at  about  8  cents  a  pound.  Then  the  remainder  is  spun.  With  a  loss 
in  every  process,  it  is  prepared  and  spun — with  waste  in  every  proc- 
ess— until  it  is  ready  lor  bleaching,  which  takes  another  20  per  cent 
out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  100  pounds  how  many  pounds  of  yarn 
do  you  finally  get  of  thread  ? 

5ir.  Smith.  I  could  not  give  you  the  per  cent.  I  can  estimate  it. 
It  would  not  be  over  40  per  cent — 40  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  prepare  those  figures  and  let 
us  know  what  this  raw  material  costs  and  how  much  is  lost  in  each 
process  and  how  much  is  sold  for  other  goods  at  8  cents  a  pound, 
just  the  price  and  the  quantity,  taking  100  pounds  of  flax  as  the 
original  amount. 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  is  the  first  bracket,  the  number  of 
leas  where  you  commence  to  increase  this  duty? 

Mr.  Smith.  Over  the  old  schedule  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  increasing  it  over  the  old  schedule. 

The  CHAIR31AN.  Not  anywhere? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  on  the  thread  schedule.  We  are  on  the  yarn. 
On  paragraph  331  we  ask  for  the  duty  to  be  increased  from  40  to  45 
per  cent  on  yarn  finer  than  8  lea,  but  not  finer  than  80  lea,  single 
yarns  in  the  gray. 

Mr.  Randbll.  You  want  to  change  it  from  40  to  what  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  From  40  to  45  per  cent.  We  are  not  able  to  make 
yams  in  that  class  and  o^npete  against  the  foreign  yarns. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  the  yarns,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  yarn  schedule  here.  There  is 
thread  made  from  yam. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  paragraph  331. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  importations;  I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  statistics  of  importations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  the  importations  of  yarn,  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie, 
single  yams  in  gray,  not  finer  than  8  lea,  the  duty,  the  equivalent 
duty,  amounted  to  57.98  per  cent.  We  recommend  that  that  be 
reduced  to  6  cents  a  pound,  which  will  make  the  duty  49.72  per  cent. 
On  finer  than  8  lea,  and  not  finer  than  80  lea,  the  average  importation 
was  538,000  pounds  at  40  per  cent,  and  we  ask  that  that  be  increased 
to  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  importation  on  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  538,176  pounds  per  year,  on  the  average,  for  nine  yeai*s. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  consumption  was; 
how  much  was  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  this  represented  more  than  was  made 
here.  There  was  more  imported  on  that  schedule  than  was  made 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  the  yarns  here  in  this  book 
where  I  have  the  importations  of  all  the  various  years;  at  least  I 
can  not  find  it.  But  under  the  threads,  the  importation  on  any 
number  is  exceedingly  small.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  on  the  yams 
when  you  take  it  through  a  series  of  years.  We  will  get  that,  if 
we  have  not  got  it.    Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  the  line  you  were  speaking  about  just  now,  on  the 
line  of  waste,  does  not  the  foreigner  experience  the  same  degree  of 
waste  at  every  stage  of  the  manuiacture  of  this  fiber  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  do  not  need  any  protection  on  that  account, 
do  you,  on  accoimt  of  the  waste  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  but  we  do  require  protection  on  the  other 
basis. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  I  imderstand  your  position  on  that;  but  you  spoke 
of  waste  as  an  element  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  S311TH.  I  was  tiying  to  explain  why  there  was  so  much  differ- 
ence on  the  14-cent  raw  material  and  the  difference  on  the  importing 
cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  paragraph  330,  do  I  understand  that  there 
have  been  no  exportations  from  this  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  exportations  of  any  moment. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  paragraph  330,  threads,  twines,  or  cord  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  exportations  of  any  moment  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  know  how  accurate  these  figures  are,  but  I 
fijid  here  a  statement  of  the  value  of  exportations,  $5,684,000. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  That  is  twines. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  twine? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  that  would  be  binder  twines  and  some  coarse 
twines.    It  would  not  cover  threads. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  exportation  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  The  importations  of  threads,  twines,  and  cord  were 
553,000.  Of  those  importations  of  threads,  twines,  and  cords,  how 
many  come  in  competition  with  your  product,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  fourteens,  sixteens,  eighteens,  twenties,  and  twenty- 
fives  principally  come  in  competition  with  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  of  them  come  in  of  that  particular  kind 
of  twines? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  importation  of  fourteens  amounted  to  24,000 
pounds  on  the  average  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wliat  was  the  value  of  that  24,000  pounds? 

Mr.  S^iiTH.  The  value  of  that  was  $13,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  what  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  sixteens  it  was  31,000  pounds,  a  valuation  of 
$16,497;  on  eighteens  it  was  54,000  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of 
$33,000;  and  on  twentv-fives  it  was  31,000  pounds,  with  a  valuation 
of  $21,000.    On  thirties  it  wan  40,000,  with  a  valuation  of  $26,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be,  altogether,  then,  about  $200,000,  the 
total  importations. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  about. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  WhsLt  is  the  value  of  your  product,  your  annual 
product — I  mean  the  value  of  the  product  of  all  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  same  trade  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  probably  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  $2,500,000;  so  that  it  is  considerably  less  than 
10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  pretty  well  protected.  You  have  got  pretty 
good  control  of  your  market,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  keep  pretty  good  con- 
trol with  less  duty  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hardly  think  we  could  stand  much  less  and  keep  our 
wages  up  where  they  are,  considering  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
wages  here  and  abroad,  and  the  difference  in  expenses. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  concerns  are  there  producing  this 
thread,  besides  yourselves? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  country  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Five  or  six  or  seven,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  what  proportion  of  it  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  probably  produce  about  one-sixth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  six  producers,  or  seven,  are  about 
equal;  their  product  is  of  about  equal  volume? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  some  of  the  others  produce  a  little  more  than 
ourselves  and  some  less. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  represent  any  other  concern  except  your 
own? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  represent  all  these  concerns. 
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Mr.  CocKHAN.  These  gentlemen  have  absolute  control  of  the  90 
per  cent  of  the  market  under  existing  rates  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  found  these  statistics  now.  Single  yarn 
in  the  gray,  not  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  7  cents  per  pound.  How 
much  do  you  propose  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  decrease? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  there  were  761,000  pounds  imported  in 
1898  and  111,000  pounds  in  1907.  The  next  bracket  is  finer  than  8 
lea  and  not  finer  than  80  lea  or  number.  That  you  propose  to  make 
45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  a  mistake,  and  j^ou  do  not 
mean  35  instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  45. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  the  importations  on  that  in  1898  and  1899 
were  1,025,000  pounds;  in  1906,  446,000  pounds;  in  1905,  338,000 
pounds;  in  1904,  357,000  pounds;  in  1903,  283,000  pounds;  and  in 
1907,  776,000  pounds.  You  think  that  justifies  an  increase  of  5  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  page  are  you  on? 

The  Chairman.  Page  318.  Now,  take  the  next  bracket,  single  yarns 
finer  than  80  lea  or  number.    WTiat  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Leave  that  as  it  is.    That  is  a  purely  revenue  duty. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  importation  in  that,  anyway.  All  the 
others  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  under  the  present  law,  what  do  you 
do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  leave  that  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  importation  in  that  for  the  last 
year.  There  is  704,000  pounds  of  that  for  last  year.  That  shows  a 
slight  increase,  and  that  is  the  only  one  that  does,  apparently,  prac- 
tically show  any  increase.    What  do  you  propose  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Wc  propose  to  leave  that  the  <=;ame. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  run  full  time  in  the  manufacture  of  your 
.product  ?  Do  the  manufacturers  run  full  time  or  only  a  part  o{  the 
time? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  present? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  generally. 

Mr.  Smith.  Generally  we  run  full  time.  This  last  year  has  been 
a  very  bad  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  when  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Since  last  December;  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  mills 
have  run  full  since  last  December. 

Mr.  Randell.  About  what  proportion  of  the  time  do  you  run  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  running  full  in  our  flax  department  and  nm- 
ning  about  half  the  machinery  in  our  tow  department. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  make  any  recommendations  in  regard  to 
raw  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  we  recommend  that  the  duties  on  the  raw  flax, 
tow,  and  hemp  be  left  as  they  are. 

The  Chairmak.  They  are  a  cent  a  pound  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  cent  a  pound  on  flax  and  $20  a  ton  on  tow. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  propose  to  leave  them  the  same. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  looked  at  all  into  the  reason  why  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax  has  made  so  little  progress  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  reason  ?    It  has  had  protection. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reason  is  that  the  relative  profit  in  growing  other 
crops  is  greater. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  The  same  reason  that  Mr.  McMillan,  of  New  Orleans, 
gave  for  not  cultivating  jute?    Did  you  hear  him  this  morning? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  heard  him.  No;  this  could  not  be  called  such 
a  cheap  product  as  jute. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  he  gave  that  as  a  reason — that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  cultivate  other  things. 

Mr.  S^iiTH.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  labor  in  cultivatiug 
flax.  There  is  a  little  raised  in  Michigan,  Yale  and  Fargo,  and  those 
places. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  puzzles  the  ordinary  man  to  know  why,  with  our 
climate  and  soil,  we  can  not  raise  flax. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  get  the  hands. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  know;  but  we  do  not  raise  it  for  the  finer  grades 
of  thread  or  weaving. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  raised  from  seed,  mostly. 

Mr.  BouiTJLL.  Has  the  curing  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  labor  in  the  curing? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  that  discourages  American  labor  from  going 
into  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yeg. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  climate  or  the 
soil? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  climate  is  not  so  well  adapted. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  any  domestic  flax  used  in  making  thread  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  using  any. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  in  the  industry  whether  any  American 
flax  is  used  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith.  There  may  be  a  little  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  is  that  used  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  used  some  of  it  myself,  and  some  of  the  other 
mills  have  used  it.  How  much  there  is  this  year  I  could  not  tell; 
very  little,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  you  get  it,  is  it  of  good  quality  for  thread 
making? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  the  same  as  that  which  comes  from  Canada. 
In  fact  it  was  started  there  by  an  American. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  European  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  the  same  as  Russian  flax. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  get  your  best  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Belgium. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  American  flax  compare  favorably  with 
the  Belgium  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  only  compares  with  the  cheapest  foreign 
flax. 

Mr.  Unjmjrwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  better  business  proposi- 
tion for  your  mills  to  mill  the  better  grades  of  flax,  is  it  not,  than  to 
use  the  poorer  OTades? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  want  to  come  back  and  ask  you  another 
question,  but  when  you  were  asked  whether  you  wanted  to  put  the  raw 
material  on  the  free  list  you  said  you  did  not.  Under  thorn  circum- 
stances, when  the  American  product  is  infinitesimal  and  its  produc- 
tion in  this  country  has  not  been  successful,  I  do  not  understand  your 
answer  as  to  why  you  should  not  want  the  raw  material  on  the  free 
list,  so  that  yoii  coul^  get  it  cheaper  and  you  could  hand  down  your 
product  to  tne  consumer  cheaper,  relatively. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  always  hoped  that  flax  might  be  grown 
here.  There  is  a  considerable  industry  in  Kentucky  hemp,  which  com- 
petes in  a  way  with  our  product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  the  attempt  been  made  -in  this 
coimtry  to  grow  flax? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  grown  off  and  on  in  a  tentative  sort  of  a 
way  for  twenty  years,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  had  a  protection  of  a  cent  a  pound  for 
twenty  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  it  was  free  under  the  Wilson  bill.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  had  this  protection  of  a  cent  a  pound  for 
how  long? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ten  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  or  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ten  or  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twelve  years.  For  twelve  years  it  has  had  a 
protection  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  it  has  not  developed  the  industry 
at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  flax  to  be  put  on  the  free  list,  both  to  aid  the 
home  manufacturer  and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  that  extent  to  the  con- 
sumer here? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  quite  an  industry  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Nebraska  in  hemp,  which  competes  directly  with  the  flax. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  used  in  the  same  goods? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  the  finer  goods,  but  in  the  coarser  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  you  are  interested  in  the  home  production, 
and  for  that  reason  you  want  the  duty  maintained  on  the  flax;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood,  But  on  the  flax  alone,  if  you  were  solely  looking 
at  that  proposition,  you  would  have  no  desire  to  have  the  duty  re- 
tained ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaiuman.  Why  should  it  be  maintained?  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  g^  at.  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  your  desire  as  I  care 
to  know  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  UmMOtwoOD.  He  said  he  was  interested  in  the  home  industry 
and  wanted  a  duty  on  the  raw  flax  to  protect  him  againist  the  foreign 
industry. 

Mr.  OMrrH.  Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  not  personally  interested. 

The  Chairmak.  Are  you  afraid  that  flax  would  take  the  plaoe  of 
hemp  if  there  was  no  protection  or  duty  on  it?    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  might,  to  a  certain  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  fliis  committee  is  trying  to  investigate  that  sub- 
ject, as  to  why  there  should  be  that  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  flax, 
and  if  you  can  throw  any  li^t  on  it  now  we  would  be  obliged  to  jon. 

Mr.  BoxjTEUL.  It  seems  to  oe  an  industry  that  was  given  protection, 
but  that  has  not  gotten  beyond  the  very  earliest  infant  stage. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  gone  very  far  with  it. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  It  certainly  is  a  puzzle  to  an  ordinary  man  to  know 
why  in  this  country,  with  its  climate  and  soil,  we  can  not  grow  all 
kinols  of  flax  with  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  the  duty  were 
taken  off  of  raw  flax,  how  much  would  that  authorize  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  your  finished  product  and  leave  you  in  the  same  position 
you  are  in  to-day  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  From  7  to  8  per  cent.  Not  7  to  8  per  cent  of  the  duty, 
but  7  or  8  points  of  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Counting  your  hi^est  duty  at  38  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  ^MFTH.  Taking  the  average  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material — 
the  importations. 

Mr.  QRiaoa.  I  say,  counting  it  at  38  per  cent,  you  think  you  could 
knock  off  7  or  8  points? 

Mr.  SMriH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Origgs.  And  make  it  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  make  out  of  these  threads  ? 

Mr.  Smtfh.  They  are  used  for  sewing  shoes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  used  for  some  other  purposes,  but  very  few. 
They  are  mostly  shoe  threads. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  WILSON,  OF  NEWAEK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  flax  dressers  re- 
spectfully solicit  an  advance  of  1  cent  a  poimd  on  dressed  flax. 
Dressed  flax  has  a  present  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound.  That  rate,  gen- 
tlemen, does  not  cover  the  difference  in  the  higher  cost  of  labor  here, 
above  that  of  Europe.  We  respectfully  request  to  show,  first,  that 
the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  raw  flax  is  not  fairly  understood. 
It  takes  1^  pounds  of  raw  flax  to  produce  1  pound  of  dressed.  There- 
fore the  manufacturer  dressing  flax  here  pays  1  cent  and  5  mills  in 
duty  for  every  pound  of  dressed  flax  produced  for  use  in  his  factory. 

From  every  pound  of  raw  flax  comes  40  per  cent  of  tow.  Tow  is 
a  by-product  in  many  flax  mills.     It  is  only  used  in  special  mills  in 
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Europe  for  the  spinning  of  coarse  wefts.  Its  value  here  is  one-third 
less  than  in  Europe.  Now,  with  every  production  of  3  pounds  of 
dressed  line  flax  there  will  be  1  pound  of  tow,  and  with  tow  valued 
at  6  cents  in  Europe  its  value  here  will  be  one-third  less,  or  4  cents. 
So  if  you  write  off  one-third  of  2  cents  you  have  7  mills  that  is  lost 
by  the  American  dresser  in  the  lower  value  of  his  tow  here.  The 
cost  of  dressing  1  pound  of  flax  at  70  pounds  per  day  at  $12.60  a 
week  is  3  cents.  The  duty  on  the  raw  flax  to  make  1  pound  of 
dressed  is  1  cent  and  5  mills,  and  the  total  cost  per  pound  to  the 
American  dresser  is  5  cents  and  2  mills. 

The  importers'  table  is  as  follows:  The  average  wages  here  and 
in  Europe  are:  Flax  dressers'  wages  in  the  United  States,  $12.60; 
flax  dressers'  wages  in  Great  Britam,  $6.50 — one-half  what  they  are 
in  the  United  States ;  flax  dressers'  average  wage  in  France,  22  francs ; 
in  Belgium,  18  francs.  The  average  wage  in  France  and  Belgium — 
and  they  are  both  connected  there  m  the  flax  district  which  connects 
North  France  and  Belgium — 20  francs,  in  American  money,  $4;  less 
than  a  third  of  the  wage  in  the  United  States.  The  average  wage 
in  Riga,  Russia,  per  week  is  7  rubles  and  20  copecks.  The  ruble  is 
50  cents  and  the  copeck  is  half  a  cent.  In  American  monev  it  is 
$3.60. 

Great  Britain  has  the  highest  average  in  wages,  Russia  has  the 
lowest,  while  Belgium  and  France  can  be  taken  as  the  average,  yet 
less  than  one-third.  So,  as  it  costs  3  cents  to  dress  1  pound  of  flax  in 
America,  it  will  take  less  than  one-third,  or  about  9  mills,  to  dress  it 
in  Belgium. 

Then  the  importers'  table  of  cost  reads:  Duty  on  dressed*,  for  1 
pound,  3  cents ;  cost  of  dressing  1  pound,  9  mills.  That  is  3  cents  and 
9  mills  total  cost  to  the  importer,  against  American  labor  of  5  cents 
and  2  mills. 

It  is  that  difference,  gentlemen,  of  1  cent  and  3  mills  that  we  ask 
you  to  equalize.  Then  our  labor  will  be  placed  on  something  of  a 
iairer  footing  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  Europe.  If  this  small 
moiety  of  protection  be  given  us,  no  interest,  we  believe,  will  be  hurt, 
nor  will  there  be  any  addition  to  the  price  of  flax  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer. And,  of  course,  there  will  be  an  increase  of  employment  in 
our  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  value  of  a  ton  of  flax,  dressed  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  will  have  to  ask  a  manufacturer,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  they  still  use  the  same  methods  of  hackling  or 
dressing  flax  in  this  country  that  they  use  in  Belgium  and  France? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  all  dressed,  first^  in  the  rough,  by  machine,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say,  do  they  use 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  same  method? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  same  method  here  that  they  use  in  Bel^um. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  Russian  hackler  working  in  the 
shop  with  us.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  [Laughter.]  It  was 
from  him 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  he  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  he  has  been  here  two  years. 

Mr.  BouTELU  Well,  I  hope  he  will  be. 
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Mr.  W11.SOX.  I  hope  he  will  be.  But  it  only  shows  you  how  it 
conies  in  direct  competition  with  our  labor. 

Mr.  BoimELL.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  old  sj[s- 
tem  of  rotting  the  flax  that  prevailed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  still 
prevails  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  thev  do  not  rot  flax  in  this  country  as  they 
rot  it  in  Europe.  Onlv  in  Kussia  do  they  rot  it  the  same  as  they  rot 
it  here.  When  I  worked  up  in  the  north  of  New  York,  at  Valley 
Falls  there,  there  was  an  owner  of  a  mill  called  Mr.  Hartshorn.  1 
think  he  is  in  the  custom-house  now.  He  used  to  give  lectures  to  the 
farmers  upon  raising  flax. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  the  industry  has  not  pro- 
gressed any  further  than  it  has. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  so,  sir?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  have  attended  his  lectures  there. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  what  it  was  that 
was  holding  back  the  flax  industry  in  this  country — whether  it  was 
something  m  the  method  of  cultivation  or  something  in  the  method 
of  curinff. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  curing,  sir;  but  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration.    The  climate  of  Bel- 

fium  and  of  Ireland  is  foggier  and  moister  than  it  is  here.  The 
ber  of  the  flax  contains  minute  cells  that  hold  the  oil  in  them,  and 
that  oil  evaporates  too  quickly  in  this  country,  with  the  severe  sun. 
The  oil  is  held  in  these  cells  in  Belgium  and  Ireland  because  of  the 
fog  and  moisture  being  in  the  air,  preventing  the  sun  from  evaporat- 
ing that  oil.  AVhen  they  want  to  sow  flax  for  seed  they  sow  it  thinly. 
Thev  only  put  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

ifr.  CocKRAN.  Who  are  "  they?  " 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  farmers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Here,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  wherever  they  sow  it.  They  adopt  the  same 
method  in  Ireland  and  Russia  and  Belgium.  All  of  the  farmers, 
when  they  want  to  sow  flax  for  seed,  sow  it  thinly.  AVhen  they  want 
to  sow  it  for  the  fiber,  they  sow  it  as  thickly  as  they  can  put  it.  ^  They 
do  not  permit  the  seed  to  ripen  when  they  are  sowing  for  fiber,  be- 
cause the  seed  would  take  ail  the  oil  from  the  fiber.  They  pidl  it 
before  it  is  ripe  when  they  want  it  for  the  fiber.  When  they  want  it 
for  seed,  it  is  sown  thinly,  and  then  it  is  permitted  to  ripen,  and  all 
the  oil  goes  into  the  seed  and  the  fiber  is  useless.  It  is  as  dry  as  a 
straw. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  That  is  all,  I 
think,  Mr.  Wilson.     We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Owen  Hughes. 

Mr.  James  Hume.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  on 
that  line 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name?     Are  you  Mr.  Owen  Hughes? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  am  James  Hume. 

Mr.  Owen  Hughes.  I  am  Mr.  Owen  Hughes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Hume).  Who  are  you? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  am  James  Hume. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  kindly  step  aside  until  Mr.  Hughes  gets 
through. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OWEN  HUGHES,  OF  PATEBSON,  V.  J. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  eommittee,  I 
came  down  here  from  Paterson  to-day  to  represent  the  flax  dressers 
of  Paterson,  commonly  known  as  "  hacklers.  These  men  have  sent 
me  down  here  to-day  to  beg  of  you  men  to  take  the  1  cent  off  of  the 
raw  material  that  comes  into  this  country — ^that  is,  the  French,  Bel- 
gian, Holland,  and  Irish  flax  that  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  the 
American  grower.  The  Russian  flax — ^that  is,  the  Baltic  flax — ihe 
Riga  and  Coutrai,  do  come  into  competition  with,  the  American 
grower. 

The  reason  I  ask  you  men  for  that  to-day  is  that  there  is  $30  per 
.  ton  on  the  raw  material  coming  into  this  country.  Now,  by  taking 
that  off  and  putting  that  raw  material  on  the  free  list,  to  my  idea, 
it  would  enrich  the  manufacturer  $20  on  the  ton  and  enable  him  to 
give  us  a  little  more  on  the  finished  article.  It  would  increase  our 
business  by  taking  that  1  cent  off  of  the  raw  flax — that  is,  off  of  the 
French,  Belgian,  TFIoUand,  and  Irish  flax.  The  French  flax  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  flax  in  the  market.  It  makes  fine  linens.  The 
Irish  flax  makes  the  best  of  the  tailor's  thread.  It  is  strong  flax. 
But  any  of  that  sort  of  flax,  such  as  the  flax  I  have  already  named — 
the  worst  of  it  is  better  than  the  American  flax.  I  hackled  American 
flax  in  this  country  twenty-seven  years  ago — ^what  you  call  "  North 
River  flax."  It  was  pretty  good  flax.  It  was  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  flax  that  grows  in  Russia;  in  fact,  I  have  not  seen  a  piece  of 
American  flax  in  about  sixteen  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  stopped  growing  flax  in  America  or  not,  but  I  do  not  see  any  of 
it,  and  I  have  been  hackling  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  that  the  American  flax  in- 
dustry— the  growing  of  the  raw  flax — can  be  developed  in  this 
country,  from  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  developed,  because  there  is  a 
flax  that  grows  in  Canada  there  and  that  comes  nearly  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  flax  that  grows  in  the  United  States.  It  comes  nearly 
on  the  same  basis,  and  they  can  not  even  grow  the  same  flax  in  Hol- 
land that  they  can  in  France.  Some  people  call  this  French  flax 
"  Belgian  flax,"  but  when  I  am  working  it  I  get  the  French  flax 
written  on  my  ticket.  It  is  ticketed  as  French  flax  going  away  from 
me.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  This  Belgian  flax  is  a  good  flax, 
too.  There  are  some  qualities  of  it  that  are  better  than  the  Dutch. 
Some  of  the  Dutch  is  poor  flax,  but  any  of  it  is  better  than  what 
they  can  produce  here. 

Mr.  Underw(xjd.  If  we  put  this  raw  flax  on  the  free  list,  do  you 
think  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  that  I  could  not  tell  you.  That  all  lays  to  the 
manufacturer,  whether  he  will  lower  it  or  not.    [Laughter.]" 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  is  where  the  thing  comes  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVe  had  better  cross-examine  the  manufacturers 
on  that  proposition,  then,  before  we  "  give  up  the  goods,"  had  we  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  But  you  would  think  so — that  it  would,  in  a  kind  of 
a  way,  reduce  it.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  BouiEix.  You  thing  it  ought  to,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  HuGH£8.  Well,  certainly.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  if  tne  arithmetic  of  the  custom-house  were 
the  same  as  the  arithmetic  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  If  the  consumer  got  all  of  that  you  would  not  get 
any  of  it,  then,  in  wages,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  I  get  my  wages.    I  get  $12.50  a  week. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me.  A  few  minutes  ago  vou  said  that  if 
that  $20  a  ton  was  removed  the  laborer  had  hopes  or  getting  some  of 
it  from  the  manufacturer.  I  say,  if  it  did  go  to  the  consumer,  the 
labor  that  produced  it  would  not  get  any  of  that  benefit  from  the 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes ;  but  that  would  not  keep  it  from  going  to  the 
consumer — if  you  take  the  $20  a  ton  off  of  the  raw  material — if  it 
were  manufactured  in  this  country  and  sold  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  if  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  consimie 
that,  the  consumer  would  not  get  anv  of  it — the  iiltimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  I  don't  know.   1[  don't  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  withdraw  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  understand  what  you  are  trying  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  Hughes.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Anything  that  reduces  the  cost  of  production  is 
likelj^  to  stimulate  a  demand  for  the  article,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  but  then,  you  see,  that  is  on  the  raw  material, 
and  the  duty  on  the  finished  article,  what  is  on  it  now,  would  hold 
up  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  to  the  extent  that  you  have  removed  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  it  would  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production 
that  you  are  engaged  in  and  make  it  less  expensive — to  reduce  it  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Well,  it  would  throw,  as  I  say,  $20  a  ton 

Mr.  C/OCKRAN.  Off  the  goods? 

Mr.  Hughes.  From  the  things  coming  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  not  that  reduce  the  cost  of  production  ? 

(There  was  no  reply.) 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Hume  will  tell  us  all  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  get  an  answer  to  that.    Would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  T^Tiat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wliat  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  don't  know  what  your  question  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  I  think  I  will  let  you  go,  and  I  will  ask  you 
the  question  after  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Hume. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  HUME,  OF  AlHKyVEB,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  in  full,  please. 

Mr.  Hume.  James  Hume. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hume.  At  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  am  a  flax  dresser,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 
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Mr.  Hume.  We  are  here  to-day,  as  has  already  been  said,  in  be- 
half of  the  flax  dressers  and  hacklers.  There  is  a  lar^  importation 
of  hackled  flax  that  comes  into  this  country  which  is  detrimental 
to  the  labor  here.  If  this  importation  of  dressed  flax  was  prohibited 
from  coming  in  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  labor  here.  We 
have  had  an  average  for  the  last  six  years  of  1,232  tons  per  year  of 
^  dressed  line  "  coming  in,  and,  as  has  alreadjr  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  first  speaker,  the  wage  that  is  paid  where  this  flax  is 
dressed  is  one- third  less  than  the  wage  paid  in  the  United 'States ; 
and  as  it  leaves  a  margin  of  1  cent  and  2  mills  to  the  importer  we 
think,  sir,  that  what  has  already  been  asked,  1  cent  a  pound  on  the 
finished  article,  will  leave  a  margin  of  2  mills  for  the  importer  still. 
Unless  there  is  something  done  in  this  line,  sir,  we  will  be  in  just 
the  same  situation  we  have  been  in  since  1889,  and  we  will  have  on 
an  average  the  same  amount  of  "  dressed  line  "  imported  into  this 
•  country.  We  also  ask  that  the  cent  a  pound  be  kept  on  the  raw 
materiial.  Not  that  it  interferes  with  us  in  anything,  except  that  if 
the  cent  were  taken  off  the  raw  material  it  would  so  hurt  the  revenue 
that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting  the  cent  a  pound  on  the 
finished  article.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  tow  comes  in  as  raw  material. 
This  is  the  tow,  sir,  and  this  is  the  raw  material  [exhibiting  samples]  ; 
this  is  the  Belgian  flax  that  the  lavSt  speaker,  Mr.  Hughes,  spoke  about 
[exhibiting  sample]. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  raw  material?  What  do  you 
call  it? 

Mr.  HiTME.  This  is  flax,  sir.  This  [indicating]  is  French  flax. 
This  [indicating]  is  Belgian  flax. 

The  Chairman.  Not  hackled  or  dressed  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Not  hackled  or  dressed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  is  from  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  This  is  from  Belgium  [indicating].  This  is  what  we 
call  the  Coutrai  flax  [exhibiting  sample] ,  produced  on  the  borders  of 
France  and  Belgium.  It  is  regarded  as  French  flax.  This  is  a 
dressed  piece  from  Belgium  [indicating],  and  this  is  a  dressed  piece 
from  the  French  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  Belgian  is  the  best,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  No,  sir ;  the  French  is  the  best.  From  this  raw  mate- 
rial comes  the  tow — about  40  per  cent — so  that  that  40  per  cent  added 
to  the  raw  material  would  nearly  equalize  what  would  come  off  for 
the  "  dressed  line."    That  is,  for  the  revenue. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  this  subject  than  what  has  been 
said  already.  This  is  a  small  matter  and  can  be  easily  imderstood. 
The  principal  thing  is,  sir,  that  we  want  this  labor  done  in  America. 
We  came  over  here  after  we  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  from 
four  to  five  years  on  the  other  side.  We  came  over  here,-  and  these 
industries  have  been  built  up  under  protection.  We  are  here  and 
our  families  are  here.  AVe  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  unless  we  can  get  some  more  duty  upon  this  "  dressed  line ''  it 
will  mean  that  we  will  have  to  drift  from  it  altogether  into  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  There  are  many  of  our  men  who^  have 
already  drifted  into  the  unskilled-labor  market  simply  because  we 
can  hardly  hold  our  position  here,  as  they  can  import  the  "  dressed 
line  "  to  the  advantage  of  the  employers  here,  and  they  are  not  par- 
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ticular  whether  they  have  u^  or  not.  Jf  there  is  any  little  differ- 
enoB  that  happens  they  simply  tell  us  they  can  bring  the  finished 
article  in  here  cheaper  than  they  can  manuiacture  it;  and  we  think 
that  a  cent  a  pound  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  condition.  Eleven 
years  affo  we  asked  that  a  cent  a  pound  be  put  upon  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  that  4|  cents  be  put  upon  the  finished  article.  That  was 
debated,  and  it  was  compromised.  Only  3  cents  a  pound  were  put  on 
the  dressed  line,  and  if  it  had  been  4  our  position  would  have  been 
different  to-day  from  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  We  want  a  cent  a  pound  upon  the  finished  article. 
That  is,  the  "  dressed  line." 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  want  anything  on  the  raw  flax.  You  want 
the  raw  flax  to  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  hacklers  or  flax  dressers 
whether  it  comes  in  free  or  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  your  statement  you  said  that  you  had  come  from 
abroad,  with  your  families.    Where  are  you  from  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  From  Ireland. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  part  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  North  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  the  present  duty  retained  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  We  want  the  present  duty  retained  on  the  raw  flax 
and  a  cent  a  pound  put  on  the  dressed. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  want  1  cent  a  pound  added  to  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Hu]ME.  Yes;  it  is  already  3  cents  a  pound,  and  we  want  it 
made  4. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wanted  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Hume.  One  of  the  delegates  has  said  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  so  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  me  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  He  said  he  did  not  care. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hume.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  it  comes  in  free  or  not; 
but  if  we  were  to  ask  for  the  raw  material  to  come  in  free  we  would 
also  ask  that  the  present  duty  remain  on  "  dressed  line  " — that  is,  3 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Instead  of  increasing,  then,  the  present  duty  on 
dressed  flax  you  would  just  as  soon  have  the  duty  abolished  on  the 
undressed — on  the  raw  material — and  leave  it  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  would  rather  have  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  as 
it  is,  and  a  cent  a  pound  put  upon  the  dressed  line.  That  is  my 
instruction  from  the  men  that  I  come  from. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  I  wanted  to  know  your  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  my  opinion  about  it,  sir,  is  that  if  we  came  up 
here  before  you  and  askea  to  put  the  raw  material  on  the  free  list 
and  to  retain  the  3  cents  a  pound  upon  the  dressed  line  it  would  so 
hurt  the  revenue  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting  any- 
thing, because  the  revenue  that  has  come  already  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  considerable.  There  were  C,081  tons  in  iOOG  of  raw  material 
that  came  in  at  1  cent  a  pound.     That  is  considerable  in  revenue, 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  say. 
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Mr.  Hume.  And  in  1907  there  were  5,650  tons.  So  tiiat  if  I  were 
to  ask  you  to  take  that  revenue  off  it  is  not  very  likely  that  you  would 
hear  our  demands  or  give  us  anything  on  the  ^^  dressed  line." 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  worked  at  this  business  before  you 
came  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  have  been  at  it  thirty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-five  years? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  all  about  the  conditions  of  the  working- 
men  over  there,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  beg  jvour  pardon  ? 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  know  all  about  the  conditions  of  the  working- 
men  over  there  ?    You  know  how  they  live  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  wages  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  leave  this  duty  at  3  cents  a 
pound,  would  you  go  back  there  to  dress  flax  or  would  you  stay  here  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  would  stay  here,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  conditions  would  be  better  to  stay 
here,  even  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Hu3iE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  dispels  our  worst  apprehension. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  had  still  another  cent  protection  added  to 
the  3  cents  you  now  have,  you  believe  it  would  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  laboring  man  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  do,  sir;  because  it  would  stop  that  large  importation 
of  "  dressed  line,"  which  comes  in  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  Question,  Mr.  Witness : 
You  have  hackled  flax  in  the  north  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A^liat  did  you  get  per  pound  for  hackling  flax 
there  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  It  came  to  about  3  farthings  a  pound,  or  a  cent  and  a 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  cent  and  a  half  in  the  north  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  get  for  hackling  flax  here? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  am  taking  the  highest  wage  there  in  Ireland  at 
that  cent  and  a  half.  The  highest  wage  we  get  here  is  3  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  me  the  average  wage. 

Mr.  Hume.  AVe  could  not  strike  an  average,  because  there  is  such 
a  different  quality  of  flax  that  we  want  to  take  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  per  pound  of  the  work  here  with  the  highest  or  lowest  pound 
over  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  informed  on  the  comparison  of  the  wage 
values  between  the  old  country  and  this  country,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  putting  it  at  a  cent  and  a  half  in  the  old 
country  thirty  years  ago  when  you  hackled  there,  are  you  not? 
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Mr.  HtJME.  No,  sir;  I  have  only  been  in  this  eountiy  a  little  over 
five  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  yon  i=?aid  yon  had  been  here  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  IIuME.  No;  it  hat?  been  thirtv-five  vears  since  I  went  to  Iniek- 
liiigr. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yon  say  there  is  as  mnch  as  a  cent  and  a  half  dif- 
ference between  the  average  co^t  of  hackling  flax  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  and  in  this  count  rj^? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  labor  of  the  north  of  Ireland  equal  to  tlie 
same  class  of  labor  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  It  is  just  the  same.  W^  import  all  the  labor,  or  at 
least  they  come  here  as  emigrants.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  are 
emigrants  from  the  old  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Much  has  been  said  here  about  the  efpcieUcy  of  labor 
ij»  tliis  country  as  compared  with  foreign  labor.  You  worked  just  as 
hard  and  did  just  as  much  work  in  Ii'eland  before  you  caiiie  Here  as 
you  do  now,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  HiT3iE.  Yes;  just  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  think  you  were  worth  just  as  much  money 
then  as  you  are  now.  at  the  same  class  of  labor? 

The  Chairman.  Yon  mean  his  work  was  worth  as  much,  do  you 
noi? 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  as  if  you  were  referring  to  his  fortune. 

Mr.  Hume.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  money  was  greater  there 
than  it  is  here  though.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  was  speaking  of  your  labor. 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes.  sir ;  the  same  kind  of  hibor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  labor  you  gave  there  and  the  labor  you  give 
heie,  in  the  same  class  of  work,  are  quite  equal,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hume.  They  are  just  the  same,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  farther  did  your  cent  and  a  half  a  j)ound 
go  over  there  than  your  8  cents  go  here  ? 

Mr.  HuMB.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  G«!GGS.  How  much  more  would  your  cent  and  a  half  purchaser 
there  than  your  3  cents  purchase  here? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  about  100 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  let  that  question  stand  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hume.  That  is.  when  you  take  house  rent  and  everj'thing 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  that  the  purchasing  power  of  your  money 
was  worth  100  per  cent  more  there  than  here? 

Mr.  Hume,  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  cent  and  a  half  was  about  equal  to  the  ^ 
cents  here? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Did  you  live  just  as  well  there  as  you  live  here? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  not  quite  so  well. 

Mr.  Boxyxoe.  Did  vou  have  as  ffood  a  house  there  as  vou  hn\i- 
here? 
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Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  could  get  as  good  a  house  there  as  I  could  here. 
Now,  for  instance,  I  could  get  as  good  a  house  in  Belfast  for  a  dollar 
a  week  as  I  could  get  in  this  country  for  $3  a  week. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  how  about  the  food? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  we  got  the  food  cheaper,  too. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Could  you  get  food  there  as  good  and  in  as  great 
variety? 

Mr.  Hume.  Not  just  as  great  a  variety,  but  we  got  it  as  good,  any- 
how, and  better. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  It  was  just  as  good,  such  as  you  had,  but  not  such  a 
variety  ? 

Mr.  Hume.  Not  such  a  variety. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  And  notwithstanding  all  that,  vou  would  not  go 
back  there?    You  would  prefer  to  stay  here,  wouli  you  not?    - 

Mr.  Hume.  I  would  prefer  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  kept  as  fat  there  as  you  do  here,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  can  not  say  much  about  that.  That  is  one  thing 
that  I  could  never  boast  of — ^being  fat.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  tliink. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  You  said,  in 
replv  to  Mr.  Fordney,  that  you  did  as  much  work  in  Ireland  and 
Berfast  as  you  do  here.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  know  whether 
American  labor  is  more  efficient  than  labor  in  Belfast,  or  not,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  it  means  that  the  laborer  is  required  to  put  the 
same  labor  into  the  material  here  as  on  the  other  side.  The  same 
labor  is  put  into  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HAMILTON  SCOTT,  OF  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  hemp  growers.  Most  of  the  product  is  grown  in 
central  Kentucky,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  am,  like  most  Kentuckians, 
very  modest  in  my  demands.  We  simply  ask  that  the  duty  on  raw 
materials  be  left  as  it  is.  You  may  wonder  why  we  ask  a  duty  at  all 
on  raw  materials.  We  are  simply  interested  in  the  duty  on  raw  ma- 
terials for  this  reason :  If  you  remove  the  duty,  say,  on  flax,  then  a 
cheaper  grade  of  flax  called ''  Russian  flax  tow  "  will  be  introduced  into 
the  market,  and  it  will  mean  practically  the  wiping  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can hemp  industry.  There  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  United 
States  and  being  sold  in  competition  with  us  what  is  known  as  "  flax 
tow,"  and  this  product  is  not  local  at  all.  It  is  bein^  introduced  into 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  California  very  suc- 
cessfully. What  has  retarded  the  industry  heretofore  has  been  more 
the  want  of  a  machine  for  separating  the  fiber  from  the  lint.  We 
think  now  that  there  are  three  or  four  machines  that  will  accomplish 
that  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  American  hemp 
should  not  be  doubled — yes,  any  quantity  of  it  grown  in  the  United 
States — with  a  moderate  protection.  We  do  not  think  it  unreason- 
al)le  to  ask  that  the  duty  be  retained. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  hemp  is  how  much,  now? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  is  now  $20  a  ton  on  hemp  and  tow — Russian  and 
Italian  hemp  and  tow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  importation  of  hemp  into  this  country 
at  all  now,  is  there? 
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Mr.  Scott.  Oh,  yes;  there  is.  There  are  importations  of  Russian 
hemp.     I  wish  the^-e  were  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  about  8,000  or  10,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  production  of  hemp  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  it  is  very  low  now.  I  should  think  about  8,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  there  are  only  8,000  tons  of  hemp  imported 
into  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  Ko  ;  I  said  grown  here.  I  think  there  are  about  8,000 
tons  imported,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  judgment  the  importations  are  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  we  consume  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  what  flax  is  introduced,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  was  the  first  duty  placed  on  hemp  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  duty  was  taken  off  years 
ago.  I  was  a  grower  of  hemp  then.  I  think  the  duty  was  replaced 
under  Mr.  McKinley. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  not  hemp  free  under  the  Wilson  bill  ?  Was 
it  not  on  the  free  li§t? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  It  may  have 
been.  The  price  got  so  low  that  really  we  quit  raising  it  to  a  great 
extent.  You  see  we  used  to  grow  30,000  or  40,000  tons  of  hemp  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  used  to  grow  what? 

Mr.  Scott.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  tons.  We  made  bagging  out 
of  it,  and  binder  twine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  hemp  a  commodity  which,  like  tobacco,  is 
very  trying  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  have  grown  14  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land. 
Oh,  no;  it  is  not  exhausting,  like  tobacco. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  It  does  not  exhaust  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  ;  and  then  you  can  recuperate  the  ground.  Tobacco 
takes,  from  five  to  ten  years.  You  raise  three  crops  of  tobacco  and  it 
exhausts  the  soil  of  those  properties  that  go  to  make  up  the  tobacco. 
It  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  properties  that  go  to  make  hemp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  no  agricultural  reasons,  then,  you  thmk, 
why  the  production  of  hemp  has  lallen  off? 

Mr.  Scott.  No  agricultural  reasons? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  hemp  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  under  the  Wilson  bill  it 
got  very  low,  and  since  the  tariff  was  put  on,  of  $20  a  ton,  it  has  been 
somewhat  stimulated,  but  it  has  not  grown  more  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  a  machine  to  handle  it.  You  can  grow  it  in  any  State,  almost, 
if  you  can  handle  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  the  production  of  hemp 
would  vastly  increase  if  you  had  a  machine  that  would  properly 
handle  it? 
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Mr.  ScoTi\  I  think  we  have  that  now.  All  we  want  is  to  be  let 
alone.  I  do  not  mean  in  Kentucky  only,  but  it  has  been  gi'own  in 
other  States — in  Mississippi  and  Texas — successfully. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  net  profit  per  acre  that  a  producer  of 
hemp  can  make? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  depends  on  a  great  many  conditions.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  Kentucky,  up  tothis  year,  labor  has  oeen 
very  high  on  account  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  horse 
interests.  This  year  we  will  not  get  as  much  per  acre  by  one-half  as 
we  got  last  year. 

Mr.  I^NDERWOOD.  You  have  been  in  the  business,  and  I  would  like 
to  know,  for  information,  what  your  judgment  is  on  the  average 
crop,  and  the  average  year. 

Mr.  Scott.  Well,  I  am  on  both  sides  of  this  thing.  I  am  a  pro- 
ducer and  a  handler.  I  have  rented  ground  and  paid  as  mucn  as 
$15  an  acre  for  it,  for  a  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  rented  and  paid  as  much  as  $15  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  profit  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Scott.  That  varies.  I  have  known  a  man  to  make  as  high  as 
$25,  but  that  is  very  exceptional. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  known  people  to  make,  as  an  average, 
$25  raising  hemp? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  the  man  owned  the  soil? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  average  crops  will  go  as  low  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  I  think  some  of  them  will  be  away  behind  in  their 
accounts  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Adams,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  informed  that  I  would  be  called 
to-morrow  and  I  have  not  my  memoranda  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  appear  in  connection  with  cotton  or  silk? 

Mr.  Adams.  There  are  four  different  schedules — cotton,  silk,  linen, 
and  wool.    The  most  important  one 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  talking  about  either  of  those  things 
to-day.  It  was  through  a  mistake  that  your  name  was  put  down 
here.  ^ 

Mr.  Adams.  Since  I  am  here,  I  would  like  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  excuse  you  until  to-morrow. 

We  will  hear  Mr.  W.  Wickham  Smith,  of  32  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  representing  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers' 
Association. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MK.  W.  WICKHAM  SMITH,  OF  NEW  YOEZ  CITY, 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  here  in  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
Lace  and  Embroidery  Importers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  repre- 
sent 48  different  houses,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  pay 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  duties  that  are  collected  upon  these  goods 
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at  the  port  of  New  York,  where  most  of  the  duties  on  them  are 
collected. 

I  am  instructed  to  ask  this  committee  to  consider  favorably  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  these  goods  from  the  present  rate  of  60 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  inform  us  of  some  way  by  whioh  we 
can  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  laces  we  will  consider  the  subject 
of  lowering  it,  but  it  is  necessary  first  for  you  to  show  us  some  way 
in  which  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tliat  the  Treas- 
ury Department  now  considers  that  it  has  a  system  of  appraising 
the.se  goods  which  is  practically  as  good  as  putting  them  on  a  specific 
duty  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  actively  engaged  in  it  think  that  they  might  almost 
jis  well  be  on  the  free  list.  [Laqghter.]  So  our  understanding  is 
different  on  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  refer  you  to  an  official  report 
here  in  which  the  man  stmt  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  St.  Gall  to  examine  into  this  question  (and  who  has  made 
an  elaborate  report)  sets  forth  the  whole  system  of  ascertaining  the 
duty  on  these  goods,  and  announces  that  it  is  a  very  complete  sys- 
tem*; and  I  can  refer  you  to  the  appraiser  of  merchandise  .at  the 
.port  of  New  York. 

The  Chair^ian.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  I^abor  does  not 
collect  these  duties. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  they  are  collected  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  flmve  the  committee  ask  the  opinion  either 
of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New  York,  the  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to 
whether  the  system  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  the  duties  upon 
these  goods  has  not  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness which  leaves  practically  no  room  whatever  for  undervalua- 
tion or  fraud,  or  any  other  evasion  of  the  revenue. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  having  had  some  familiarity  with 
these  goods  and  with  this  subject  for  nearly  twenty  years,  I  have 
never  known  in,  that  time  of  but  one  suit  brought  by  the  United 
States  in  which  it  was  charged  that  any  such  goods  as  these  were 
fraudulently  imported.  I  was  attorney  in  that  suit,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment discontinued  it  without  costs.  So  that  so  far  as  there  being 
anything  other  than  an  honest  collection  of  the  revenue  upon  these 
goods  is  concerned,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon. deal  in  consigned  goods,  by  import  trade, 
or  do  you  buy  them  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Both.  Under  the  system  that  is  now  in  vogue  it  does 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  they  are  bought  on  the  other 
side  or  consigned  by  the  manufacturer  on  the  other  side  to  his  agent 
here.  The  Government  has  a  perfect  system  for  determining  just 
how  much  duty  the  articles  should  pay. 

The  Chairman.  The  department  is  not  making  a  particle  of  differ- 
ence under  the  present  system;  but  when  it  comes  to  saying  that. the 
Government  collects  the  duty,  I  am  not  convinced  of  that 
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Mr.  Smith.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  if  you  succeed  in  discovering 
any  better  system  of  ascertaining  and  collecting  the  duties  on  these 
goods  than  is  now  in  force,  you  will  have  discovered  something  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  custom  officials  has  not  yet  arrived  at.  In  my 
opinion  it  can  not  be  done,  because  the  system  at  present  is  absolutely 
approaching  perfection. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  some  of  the 
custom  officers  are  contemplating  the  recommendation  of  a  scheme 
whereby  these  goods  shall  be  valued  at  a  wholesale  price  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  we  can  get  some  evidence  on  which  we  can  get  at  the 
value? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  be  surprised  at  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  surprise  you  now.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  not  what  I  came  here  to  discuss. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  think  the  present  system  is  per- 
fect, you  can  not  suggest  anything  that  will  help  to  perfect  it — if  it  is 
perfect  already.    We  will  hear  you  on  the  other  proposition. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  but  I  can  simply  record  the  prediction  that  the 
new  system  will  not  work  as  well  as  the  old.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
way  of  proving  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Smith.  Laces  and  embroideries  in  all  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try never  paid  a  higher  duty  than  40  per  cent  until  the  McKinley 
tariff.  They  have  paid  CO  per  cent  duty  under  the  McKinley  tariff 
and  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  They  paid  50  per  cent  under  the  Wil- 
son tariff,  and  the  suggestion  we  now  make  is  that  they  be  restored  to 
the  duty  which  was  collected  on  them  under  the  Wilson  tariff.  Silk 
laces  and  embroideries  have  paid  for  some  time  60  per  cent  duty. 

Now,  the  first  proposition  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  time 
has  gone  bv  when  goods  of  this  character  can  properly  be  called 
luxuries.  I'hey  may  not,  in  a  sense,  be  necessities  of  lite,  but  they 
are  articles  which  are  used  by  all  persons,  of  every  grade,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  richer  persons  use  finer  goods  and  the  poorer 
persons  use  cheaper  goods.  But  there  is  practically  no  woman  in 
this  country  whose  station  is  so  low  that  she  does  not  wear  some  kind 
of  lace  and  embroidery.  Therefore  they  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
treated  as  luxuries  and  placed  in  the  same  class  that  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  and  other  articles  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  count  the  higher-priced  ones  as  luxuries,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  think  the  higher-priced  ones  are  luxuries.  The 
lower-priced  ones  I  regard  as  necessities;  and  taking  the  whole  range 
as  a  class,  they  seem  to  me  not  to  belong  properly  in  the  class  of 
luxuries.  So  far  as  the  revenues  are  concerned,  these  goods  brought 
a  revenue  to  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1907, 
of  $25,000,000.  We  believe  that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  duties 
would  so  increase  the  volume  of  importations  of  these  goods  that  that 
would  counterbalance  the  reduction,  and  that  the  Government  would 
collect  more  revenue  under  a  50  per  cent  duty  than  it  has  collected 
under  a  60  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  have  to  increase  the  imports,  then,  to 
do  that,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  say,  you  would  have  to  increase  the  imports  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  suggest  that  the  reduction  of  duty  would  in- 
crease the  imports,  and  therefore  increase  the  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  The  imports  are  j)retty  good  now — $42,600,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  we  think  it  would  be  even  better  if  you 
reduce  the  tariff  a  little,  and  that  it  would  be  so  much  better  that  50 
per  cent  on  the  new  amount  would  be  more  than  60  per  cent  on 
the  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  shut  up  some  factories  here. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  I  do  not  think 
we  would  shut  up  any  factories. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  our  people  would  buy  more  of 
these,  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And^that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  importations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  more  than  that,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  20  per  cent  it  would  have  to  be  in  order  to 
make  iip  the  duty. 

Mr.  Grigos.  What  country  is  the  chief  producer  of  these  articles? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  laces,  Calais,  France,  and  in  embroideries,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  they  make  any  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  there  are  plenty  of  laces  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  CocKRtVN.  Do  we  not  import  large  quantities  of  lace  from 
Venice? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  import  a  substantial  quantity,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  compares  in  any  way  with  the  importations  from  France  and 
Belgium.  The  lace  from  Venice  is  of  rather  a  high  class  and  an 
expensive  class.  The  product  of  the  other  countries  1  have  mentioned 
is  cheaper  and  is  imported  in  larger  quantities. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  import  some  from  Ireland? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  a  small  quantity.  If  we  could  secure  a  moderate 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  these  articles,  they  could  be  sold  cheaper, 
and  with  a  profit  to  the  consumers — and  by  the  consumers  we  mean 
pretty  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for,  as  I  say,  every 
man  that  has  a  wife  or  child  is  a  purchaser  of  embroideries  and  lac^s 
to  some  extent. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large 
industry  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  appiuel 
trimmed  with  laces  and  embroideries,  and  in  that  industry  these 
articles  are  the  raw  material.  If  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  the  im- 
portation of  these  articles  could  be  increased  and  their  use  by  these 
classes  of  manufacturers  could  be  increased,  it  would  afford  an  open- 
ing for  the  employment  of  additional  labor  in  the  classes  of  persons 
who  manufacture  those  goods.  Laces  and  embroideries  are  largely 
used  by  the  makers  of  underwear  and  by  the  makers  of  children's 
coats  and  other  garments,  and  the  lower  we  can  make  the  duty  u})on 
their  raw  matenal  consistent  with  the  proper  collection  of  revenues 
and  with  protection  the  more  business  they  can  do  and  the  more 
hands  they  can  employ. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  the  importntioii  of  those  laces  would 
increase  the  production  of  laces  in  this  country  i  Do  you  take  that 
position  ? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  contend  that  it  would  lessen  the  production 
here? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  so  far  as 
reducing  them  is  concerned.  What  I  say  on  that  subject  is  that  there 
is  now  a  growing  industry  here  in  the  manufacture  of  embroideries 
and  laces,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  go  on  growing  and  increasing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  matter  whether  it  has  .protection  or  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  duty 
would  not  interfere  with  its  growth,  because,  as  I  shall  presently 
show  you,  it  is  now  able  to  so  heavily  undersell  some  of  the  imported 
product  that  it  is  being  driven  from  the  market.  I  have  the  goods 
.here  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  T\Tiat  is  the  home  production,  as  compared  with  the 
importations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  I  should  say  that  the  home  production  constituted 
about  20  per  cent  and  the  importations  about  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  to  say,  the  foreigner  has  80  per  cent  of  the 
market. and  the  home  producer  20 .per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  are  representing  the  importers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  not  think  it  «would  be  better  if  we  eould 
produce  the  80  per  cent  at  home  and  let  the  foreigner  have  .the  20 
^per  cent  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing  in  time,  when 
the  business  has  develo|:)ed  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  which  may 
come  in  time,. and  I  think  will. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  have  we  been  developing  this  20  per  cent 
that  we  produce  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  industry  was  scarcely 
kmnvn  inthis  country  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  had  it  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  60  per  cent  in 'the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Do  you  think  encouraging  foreign  importations 
would  help  to  encourage  the  home  industiy? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  home  industry  of  making 

Mr.  Bonynge.  The  home  industry  of  making  these  laces. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  not  hurt  it.  I  think  it  would  help 
it,  by  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  persons,  and  by  creating 
a  taste  for  them  and  a  desire  for  them  there  would  be  an  increased 
demand  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  both  of  the  importer  and 
of  the  manufacturer  here. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  industry  here  of  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  and  the  extent  which  the  industry  here  is  able  to  compete 
with  the  imported  product  under  the  existing  duty  of  60  per  cent, 
I  have  a  number  of  exhibits  here  to  which  I  would  like  briefly  to 
refer. 

For  instance,  I  have  an  article  here  which  it  costs  the  importer  95 
cents  to  land  in  this  country,  including  the  foreign  cost  and  the  duty. 
It  has  been  copied  here.     I  have  here  the  imported  article  and  the 
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domestic  copy.  The  domestic  copy  is  sold  here  for  G5  cents  a  yard, 
being  30  cents  less  than  it  costs  the*  importer  to  land  his  product  here, 
without  any  regard  to  his  office  exjienses  here  or  his  pront. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  The  same  grade  of  the  two  articles^ 

.Mr.  Smith.  AVhy,  Mr.  Fordney,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  domestic 
ai'ticle  is  the  better  of  the  two.  I  hope  to  leave  these  exhibits  here 
for  the  examination  of  your  connnittee,  and  I  think  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied that  in  these  cases  the  domestic  article  is  usually  as  good  and 
frequently  much  better  than  the  foreign  article  which  it  undersells. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  American  article  is  as  good  as  the  ioreign  arti- 
cle or  better,  and  they  sell  it  cheaper,  what  is  the  reason  the  domestic 
article  does  not  drive  the  foreign  article  clear  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Smiuh.  Because,  Mr.  Clark,  the  American  article  is  made  here, 
as  you  can  see,  to  copy  the  foreign  article,  and  the  industry  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  in  this  country  for  them  to  have  a  iorce  of 
designei's  and  ci'eators  to  get  up  styles  and  patterns;  and  they  are 
at  present  confining  themselves  to  just  suchHhings  as  this.  [Exhibit- 
ing san^ple.] 

Mr.  C/LARK.  As  I  understand  it,  you  present  the*  most  remarkable 
case  that  has  been  presented  before  this  committe,  and  that  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  80  .per  cent  of  all  the  laces  that  are  used  in  the 
United  States  are  imported  and  that  they  pay  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty  million  dollars;  in  the  second 
place,  that  our  i>eople  can  make  better  lace  than  the  foreigners,  and 
undersell  them  in  the  American  market 

Mr.  .Dalzbll.  And  in  the  third  place,  that  it  is  going  to  develop 
the  industry  by  reducing  the  duty.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  Now,  if  those  facts  are  true,  I  can  not  understand,  to 
save  my  life,  why  these  people  who  have  been  making  H^  per  cent 
on  steel  and  less  than  that  on  lumber,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line. 
do  not  stop  that  business  and  go  to  making  laces  and'  drive  these 
foreigners  clear  out  of  the  country.     [I^aughteJ-. J 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Clark,  I  can  only  state  the  facts,  and  why  they 
exist  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  because  T  have  the  :goods 
before  me,  and  you  can  have  them  before  you. 

Mi\  Clabk.  I  would  not  know  anything  about  them  if  I  had  them 
before  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  these  people  here  in  certain 
instances  where  they  have  cojiied  the  foreign  design,  have  made  the 
goods  and  sold  them  for  less  than  the  landed  cost  of  the  foreign 
article ;  and  in  some  cases  foi"  one-third  of  the  landed  cast.  I  have 
a  sainple  .here,  where  it  costs  $1.05  to  land  the  .foi^ign  article,  and 
where  the  domestic  article  is  being  sold  for  iio  cents.  I  do  not  know- 
why  that  is.  If  there  be  anybody  here  representing  the  other  side, 
they  may  be  able  to  explain  it.  I  say  that  the  article  can  not  be 
landed  here  on  the  cost  of , production  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
additions  required. by  the  Government,  and  the  addition  of  60  iper 
cent  duty,  for  less  tlrnn  $1.05 ;  and  that  the  competing  article  is  being 
sold  here  for  35  cents.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  that.  I  should 
think  if  you  coidd  undersell  a  .man  and  get  the  market  you  would 
charge  80  or  i^O  cents,  and  so  make  a  bigger  profit  here.  But  I  can 
only  deal  with  the  fact,  and  I  can  not  give  the  explanation.  I  hold 
the  article  that  I  referred  to  just  now  in  my  hand.    This  is  lace  inser- 
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tion,  and  it  costs  to  land  here  $1.04.  And  here  [indicating]  is  the 
article,  the  domestic  article,  which  is  an  absolute  copy  of  it;  and  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  laces,  it 
is  every  bit  as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  other,  and  it  is  being  sold 
here  for  35  cents  a  dozen  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  all  these  things  give  vou  a  slight  suspicion 
that  possibly  you  may  be  mistaken  about  the  matter  of  under- 
valuation ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  it 

The  Chairman.  If  the  foreign  goods  are  displacing  all  the  Ameri- 
can goods,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  can  make  them  cheaper? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  in  this  particular  instance. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  they  can  be  laid  down  here  and  pay  an 
honest  duty? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  this  instance,  if  the  goods  were  undervalued,  a  true 
valuation  would  have  made  the  foreign  price  a  little  higher — that  is, 
the  landed  price — and  we  would  still  have  the  35  cents  at  which 
they  are  being  sold  here,  so  that  the  circumstances  do  not  lead  me  to 
suspect  an  undervaluation;  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  an  overvaluation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  T  will  have  to  give  you  up. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  I  used  that  word  in  a  joking  sense.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  explanation  of  those  facts  is.  I  know  the  im- 
porter here  can  show  his  invoice,  and  show  his  goods  that  he  has 
imported,  and  show  what  duty  he  has  paid  on  them,  and  show  that 
his  landed  cost  was  $1.04;  and  I  know  that  we  can  get  an  affidavit 
that  the  corresponding  domestic  article  was  purchased  from  a  party 
named  for  35  cents  a  dozen  yards — these  goods  that  I  refer  to.  The 
domestic  article  to  which  I  have  referrecTis  made  by  the  American 
Textile  Company,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  the  domestic  article  just  as  good  as  the  other? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  me  it  looks  better.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Griqgs.  I  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  be  verj'^  glad  to  submit  the  goods  to  an  expert. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  domestic  article 
is  better  than  the  foreign  article,  and  that  one  sells  for  $1.04  and  the 
other  for  35  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  that  as  to  certain  particular  samples  which  I 
have  in  my  hand.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  for  a  minute,  tnat  I  believe 
that  either  the  lace  or  the  embroideiy  industry  is  sufficiently  developed 
in  this  country  for  it  to  be  truly  said  that  thev  are  making  better  goods 
here  than  they  are  making  abroad.  That  I  do  not  intend  to  say  at  all. 
I  say  that  in  this  particular  instance,  where  I  have  shown  this  dis- 
crepancy in  the  price,  the  domestic  goods  look  to  me  to  be  just  as  good, 
and  experts  tell  me  they  are  just  as  good  and  sometimes  better.  Here 
I  have  another  article  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  identical,  here  and 
abroad.  [Exhibiting  samples.]  The  landed  cost  is  43^  cents,  and  they 
are  being  sold  here  by  an  American  manufacturer  for  39  cents.  I  have 
one  here  that  it  costs  to  land  30^  cents,  and  it  is  being  sold  here  for 
30J  cents.  Here  is  one  where  the  landed  cost  is  18f  cents,  and  it  is 
being  sold  for  l^  cents  by  the  American  Textile  Company,  of  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I. 
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Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Upon  what  do  vou  base  your  estimate  that  if  the 
tariff  were  reduced  the  supply  would  be  greater — that  the  gross  reve- 
nue would  be  greater  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  if  it  were  sufficiently  increased 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Reduced,  you  say. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  say  is  that  if  the  volume  of  importation  be 
sufficiently  increased,  50  per  cent  on  the  amount  imported  will  amount 
to  more  than  60  per  cent  on  the  amount  now  imported. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Quite  true,  if  it  increased ;  but  upon  what  do  you 
base  your  estimate  that  it  will  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  suggestion  that  the  reduction  will  oause  an  increase 
of  importation  ? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Exactly;  and  you  are  yourself  bringing  evidence 
to  show  that,  although  the  European  product  is  higher  priced  than 
the  American — notwithstanding  that — the  American  product  is  not 
driving  it  out  of  the  market.  If  you  reduce  it  still  further,  what  is 
going  to  be  the  result  ?    How  will  it  increase  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  a  reduction  of  the  dut^  will  enable  the  foreign 
exporters  to  supply  goods  here  at  cheaper  prices  and  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  they  are  now,  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  these  goods 
will  place  them  within  the  reach  of  people  who  now  can  not  buy  them, 
or  enable  them  to  get  better  articles  for  the  same  amount  of  money ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  article  will  be 
enough  to  increase  the  value  of  the  importations  to  such  an  extent  that 
50  pdr  cent  of  the  new  importations  would  be  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  old.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  the  experience  in  bring- 
ing in  other  classes  of  goods  has  shown  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  is  a  speculation  on  your  part?  You  simply 
think  so? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes ;  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  a  decrease  oi  the  duty  would  increase  the 
importations  and  also  develop  the  industry  in  this  countrv? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  do  both.     I  think  it  would  do  both. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  the  foreign  manufacturer  had  90  per  cent  of  our 
market  instead  of  80  you  think  the  domestic  industry  would  be  im- 
proved ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Dalzell 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  your  argument. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Dalzell,  I  do  not  think 
that  an  increase  of  the  importations  would  necessarily  mean  at  all 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  be  getting  the  90  per  cent  of 
our  market.  On  the  contrary,  I  expressly  said  that  I  believed  that 
a  decrease  in  the  duty  would  not  only  increase  the  value  of  the  im- 
portations, but  that  it  would  also  increase  the  manufacture  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  it  would  increase  the  general  use  of  lace? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  such  an  extent  that  while  the  total  volume  of 
importations  might  increase,  yet  the  total  percentage  of  the  general 
use  of  laces  might  be  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  very  well  put,  but  the  sense  remains  the 
same,  notwithstanding.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  his  statement,  not  mine. 

Mr.  Randeix..  What  are  the  laces  made  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  laces  made  of  cotton  and  laces  made  of  silk. 

Mr.  Randeix.  What  kind  of  laces  are  principally  made  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Smith.  Made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  RAND35LL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  silk. 

Mr.  RandeIiI^.  Cotton  laces  are  made  principally  abroad  ? 

Several  Gentlemen.  No  ;  that  is  not  right ;  there  are  more  cotton 
laces. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  more  cotton  laces  made  here,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  are  more  cotton  laces  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  not  an  expert  in  the  lace  business  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.;  but  I  have  a  great  many  experts  here,  and  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  make  way  for  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BIandell.  I  thought  you  knew  something  about  the  lace  busi- 
ness.    You  are  simply  a  lawyer  representing  them,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  experts  here,  andil  should  be 
very  glad  to  give  way  to  one  of  them  who  will  be  very  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  regarding  the  industry  that  any  member  of 
the  committee  might  like  to  put  to  him.  With  the  permission  of 
the  chairman  I  will  do  that. 

The  CHA1R3IAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  say,  the  gentleman  has  asked  me  some  questions 
which  only  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  can  answer.  I  am, 
of  course,  a  lawyer,  and  not  an  expert  manufacturer;  and  I  have  sug- 
gested that  with  your  permission  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  way 
to  an  expert  who  can  answer  any  questions  that  the  conunittee  mig^t 
put  to  him. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  they  anv  bearing  on  the  question  of  fixing  the 
duty? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  give  way  we  will  call  one. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  say,  have  they  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of 
duty?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  We  have  a  duty  on  laces. 

The  CHAiitMAN.  You  say  you  are  anxious  to  give  way  to  an  ex- 
pert.    We  will  call  one,  if  you  really  mean  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  way  for  some  one  of  tbe  people  that  I  represent,  and 
who  are  here,  who  could  answer  questions  from  my  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Oh!     How  many  people  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  represent  48  houses. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  how  many  who  are  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  a  dozen,  probably — a  dozen  of  the  largest  im- 
porters in  the  United  Staters. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  hear  a  dozen  to-night  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  understand  that.  I  only  suggested  it  because 
the  gentleman  here  desired  some  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  little  information  myself. 
How  many  would  like  to  appear  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  One  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  One  besides  yon  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  an  expert? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  give  way  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right  away. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  him  come.     [Laughter.] 

STATEICENT  OF  MB.  ISAAC  WElNaABT,  OF  286  CEKTBAL  PARK 
WEST,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  do  not  know  what  line  to  proceed  along,  except 
that  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  were  to  the  effect  that,  according 
to  some  one's  suggestion,  you  might  just  as  well  put  embroideries 
and  laces  on  the  free  list  as  keep  them  where  they  are.  I  think  the 
statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  these  articles  paid 
a  duty  of  $30,000,000  last  year;  so  that  quite  a  revenue  has  been  c<d- 
lected.  The  method  of  invoicing  the  two  articles,  embroideries  and 
laces,  differs  quite  considerably.  Laces  are  invoiced  according  to 
their  purchase  market  price,  whereas  embroideries  are  invoiced  to- 
day under  strict  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  heg  your  pardbn  for  a  moment.  I  understood  you 
to  be  an  expert.    What  are  you  an  expert  in — ^the  tariff,  or  laces? 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  embroideries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Embroideries? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  am  a  manufacturer  and  importer  of  embroideries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  an  expert  in  those  lines? 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  that  line ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Weingart.  Embroideries  to-day  are  invoiced  under  the  regu- 
lations and  under  the  strict  control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Under  the  present  method  of  invoicing  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
undervalue,  unless  the  importer  wants  to  commit  gross  fraud.  The 
method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  goods  is  the  best  method 
which  honest  importers  and  honest  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
the  business  have  discovered.  Under  the  old  way  of  invoicing  goods 
at  market  values,  those  importers  who  wanted  to  be  honest  in  their 
importations  were  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  against  those  who  were 
less  scrupulous.  But  under  the  present  system  of  invoicing  the  article 
is  taken  from  its  very  bediming,  the  raw  material — the  raw  cloth  is 
figured  at  its  cost  at  a  price  prescribed  by  the  consul ;  the  stitching, 
bleaching,  finishing,  and  all  other  expenses  are  prescribed  by  the 
^\jnerican  consul;  and  to  this  cost  of  production  is  added  5  per  cent 
for  manufacturing  expenses,  and  8  per  cent  to  make  the  market 
value — 8  per  cent  or  more,  according  to  the  description  of  the  article, 
and  according  to  its  being  more  or  less  of  a  novelty. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  called  in  to  answer  some  technical  ques- 
tions that  Mr.  Griggs  asked,  as  T  understood. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  T  have  not  asked  any  technical  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eandell — excuse  me. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  Mr.  Witness,  I  will  ask  you  one  question  that  T  am 
very  much  interested  in.    That  is,  liow  does  it  happen  that  80  per 
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cent  of  all  the  laces  used  in  the  United  States  are  imported  and  that 
our  lace  makers  undersell  the  foreign  manufacturers  all  the  time,  and 
yet  that  our  lace  makers  do  not  make  enough  laces  to  drive  the  for- 
eimers  out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would.    It  seems  like  a  puzzle. 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  will  explain  that  in  a  measure.  The  industry  in 
this  country  is  a  young  one.  Up  to  eight  years  ago  the  machine 
on  which  embroideries  were  made  (I  am  speaking  now  principally 
of  embroideries;  I  will  speak  on  the  lace  question  later)  was  a  ma- 
chine which  measured  in  length  5  yards.  Originally  it  was  a  hand 
machine,  which  measured  four  and  a  half  yards,  and  which  was  con- 
trolled by  hand.  That  is,  the  power  was  supplied  by  hand.  Up  to 
eight  years  ago  the  len^h  of  the  machine  on  which  these  goods  were 
made  was  5  yards,  making  10  yards  with  one  operation.  Up  to  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  six-and-three-quarter-yard  machine  was  the  stand- 
ard machine,  and  there  were  13^  yards  made  with  one  operation. 
To-day  both  of  these  machines  in  Switzerland  have  been  relegated  to 
the  background,  and  a  machine  10  yards  in  length,  which  makes  20 
yards  with  one  operation,  has  come  into  existence.  In  this  respect 
the  amount  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  labor  required  to  produce  20 
yards  are  to-day  almost  equivalent  to  what  they  formerly  were  to 
produce  10  yards. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  where  the  puzzle  lies.  If  that  is  true, 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  American  lace  maker  can  undersell  the 
foreign  lace  maker? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  am  just  coming  to  that.  In  the  last  few  years 
these  machines  have  been  put  up  here.  The  less  manual  labor  "there 
is  entering  into  the  cost  of  production,  the  greater  possibility  there  is 
for  making  these  goods  in  this  country.  Ajid  the  industry,  while  to- 
day it  only  constitutes,  as  has  been  said,  20  per  cent,  will  in  the  next 
few  years  constitute  a  considerably  larger  per  cent ;  because  with  the 
present  duty  it  can  manufacture  goods  for  considerably  less  than  the 
importer,  and  consequently  will  be  able  to  get  a  larger  hold.  The 
number  of  machines  that  are  in  use  in  this  country  to-day  is  limited, 
simply  because  up  to  a  year  ago  they  could  not  get  the  machines. 
Up  to  a  year  ago  the  demand  for  the  embroidery  machines  in  Switzer- 
land itself  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliere  are  these  machines  made? 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  Switzerland  and  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  make  any  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Weingart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  they  very  expensive  machines? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  start  a  lace  factory  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  It  all  depends  upon  the  size  and  number  of  the 
machines.     You  can  start  a  factory  with  one  machine. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  would  that  cost?  Let  us  get  right 
down  to  it. 

Mr.  Weingart.  A  machine  costs  in  Switzerland,  put  up  ready  for 
operation,  $2,000.  There  is  a  duty  on  it  in  this  country;  and  it  costs, 
I  understand,  to  put  up  in  this  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whv  does  not  somebody  make  those  machines  in  the 
United  States? 
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Mr.  Weinoart.  Because  they  are  covered  by  patents.  There  are 
patents  which  cover  them.    They  are  patented  machines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Judging  from  your  statement,  it  looks  as  though  any- 
body that  had  $100,000,  for  instance — and  that  is  a  very  small  amount 
to  invest  in  one  of  these  manufacturing  concerns — could  start  busi- 
ness here  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Weinoart.  They  are  starting  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  will  it  tate,  under  the  present  conditions, 
for  the  American  lace  manufacturers  to  drive  these  foreign  manu- 
facturers out  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  Under  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weinoart.  Just  as  long  as  it  takes  them  to  develop  the  inci- 
dental manufacturing  accessories  to  the  business.  It  is  not  only  the 
machine  work,  but  it  requires,  beside  that,  some  other  finishing  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  go  on  in  your  own  way.  The  more  I  ask,  the  less 
I  know.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  real  infant  industry  that  you  are  talking 
about  now — ^lace  making.    It  is  only  8  years  old. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  vou  are  going  to  develop  it  by  reducing  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  We  do  not  claim  that  we  can  do  it  by  reducing  the 
duty ;  but  if  we  let  the  duty  stay  where  it  is  we  will  develop  a  pro- 
tected industry  which  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  imported  article  at 
a  lower  duty  than  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  you  are  for  maintaining  the  present  duty,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  No;  we  are  for  reducing  the  duty  to  50  per  cent 
I  say  if  you  reduce  the  duty  to  50  per  cent  you  will,  nevertheless, 
foster  the  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  By  increasing  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  1  did  not  say  bj^  increasing  the  importations.  The 
result  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  will  first  be  to  increase  the  importa- 
tions; but  you  can  not  build  tip  an  industry  such  as  the  lace  and  em- 
broidery business  over  night.  It  takes  years  and  years  to  build  up  an 
industry  in  a  foreign  country.  The  industry  has  grown  abroad,  and  it 
will  grow  here ;  but  it  can  not  grow  over  night.  It  will  take  several 
years  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  forgotten  Mr.  Randell  and  his  questions. 

Mr.  Randell.  My  question  was,  What  percentage  of  laces  are 
made  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  What  percentage  of  laces? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weinoart.  According  to  the  statistics,  the  silk  laces  paid  a 
duty  of  $8,000,000  (speaking  from  the  last  report),  and  cotton  laces 
paid  $16,000,000.  Sixteen  million  dollars  revenue  was  collected  on 
cotton  laces,  and  some  $8,000,000  on  silk  laces. 

Mr.  Grigos.  That  was  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  That  was  the  revenue;  and  there  were  some 
$9,000,000  collected  on  embroideries — cotton  embroideries. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  of  the  manufacture  in  the  country 
is  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  What  percentage  is  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Weingart.  I  can  not  say  oflfJiand.  but  I  think  a  little  more  than 
half,  possibly. 

Mr.  Randkli..  What  percentage  of  silk  is  manufactured  in  this 
country^ 

Mr.  Wbtngart.  I  should  say  it  is  not  quite  half. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  they  all  manufactured  of  either  cotton  or  silk  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Either  of  cotton  or  silk;  yes.  There  are  some  that 
silver  and  gold  enter  into,  but  they  are  made  on  a  web. 

Mr.  Raxdrli..  Tn  manufacturing  laces  in  this  country,  is  the  pro- 
duction in  am'  way  hampered  by  a  tariff  on  raw  material? 

Mr.  Wkin(jart.  Tn  laces  i 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingart.  No;  the  laces  are  made  on  a  machine,  and  all  they 
need  is  cotton.     Cotton  here  is  chcaj>er  than  it  is  abroad. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  import  the  silk  that  they  use  in  this  country 
for  making  laces,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Possibly  in  the  silk  manufactories  they  are  ham- 
pered on  the  niw  material. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  the  laces  manufactured  in  this  country  come  in 
direct  (competition  with  the  laces  that  are  imported? 

Mr.  Weingart.  They  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  have  no  other  argument  for  your  state- 
ment that  the  industry  will  be  benefited  excepting  that  the  use,  the 
consumption,  will  be  stimulated  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  10  per 
cent?     That  is  j^our  only  contention? 

Mr.  Weingart.  That  is  the  only  contention — that  if  the  duty  were 
reduced  it  would  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  a  larger  buying  public. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  maintain  that  if  the  duty  was  reduced  10  per 
cent  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  developing  of  the  industrj'  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Weingart.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  the  industry  was  de- 
veloping, tlie  people  would  be  paying  a  higher  price  than  was  neces- 
sary to  the  producer  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Well,  they  would:  yes;  but  the  domestic  portion  of 
the  manufacturing  end  of  it  plays  a  small  pai*t.  They  would  be 
practically  paying  the  Government  the  revenue,  or  the  difference 
between  the  duty  of  60  and  50  centsS. 

Mr.  R\ndell!  The  Government  will  get  that? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  that,  as  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  domestic 
article,  would  go  to  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Weingart.  The  domestic  manufacturer  could,  if  he  so  desired ^ 
simply  maintain  his  price  below  or  eq\ial  to  the  price  of  the  imported 
article. 

,  Mr.  Randell.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  the 
domestic  article  is  so  widely  different,  so  much  lower  than  the  price 
of  the  foreign  article,  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  tariff  in  making  his  price  to  the  consumer  here. 

Mr.  Weingart.  The  cases  submitted  are  special  cases.  It  happen? 
that  these  samples  submitted  were  made  for  copies.  A  man  who  had  an 
imported  sample  gave  it  to  a  domc^stic  manufacturer  without  disclosing" 
his  cost  price,  and  on  the  calculation  of  the  manufacturer  he  made 
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that  price.     Now,  he  may  have  made  the  price  which  shows  such  a 
large  discrepancy  on  a  miscalculation  in  the  one  instance. 
^  Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  instances 
cited  there  by  your  attornejr  really  represent  the  prices  of  domestic 
laces  to  the  consumer  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Weingakt.  All  but  one.  The  one  where  the  great  discrepancy 
is  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  explain.  But  the  others  are  less  than  the 
cost  of  importation. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  lace  manufacturers  in 
this  country  comprise  one  industry  that  does  not  take  advantage  of 
the  tariff  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Weinoart.  The  lace  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy.  There  is 
no  combine. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  fact  that  it  is  in  its  infancy  does  not  keep  the 
manufacturers  from  taking  advantage  of  the  tariff  wall  to  put  their 
price  up  to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  does  it? 

Mr.  Weingart.  No  ;  but  the  manufacturer  takes  advantage  as  much 
as  he  can  to  introduce  his  goods.  Their  domestic  goods  to-day  havie 
almost  got  a  sort  of  a  hindrance.  A  man  is  not  as  apt  to  buy  a 
domestic  article  as  he  is  an  imported  article  in  our  line,  because  the 
domestic  manufacture  is  still  an  experiment.  The  domestic  manu- 
facturer has  got  to  convince  the  purchaser,  the  consumer,  that  his 
article  is  equju  to  the  imported  one. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  your  position  a  good  deal  speculative  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter?  , 

Mr.  Weingart.  No  ;  we  know  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try can  produce  these  goods  for  considerably  less  money  than  the  im- 
porter can.  It  is  not  experimental.  The  wage-earner,  the  man  who 
is  working  on  a  lever  machine  in  this  country,  producing  laces,  gets 
the  same  salary  and  no  more  than  a  man  working  abroad. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  we  had  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  laces — woulfi 
the  manufacturers  in  this  country  be  able  to  supply  the  market  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  the  reason  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  foreign 
manufacturer  can  come  in  to  such  a  large  extent  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  because  of  the  lack  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Weingart.  As  far  as  embroideries  are  concerned,  there  are 
some  600  machines  here. 

Mr.  Randell.  With  the  introduction  of  machinery,  could  not  this 
industry  be  very  soon  brought  to  the  point  where  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer could  supply  the  home  market  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  will  be  done.  If  the  duty  re- 
mains above  50  per  cent,  it  will  enable  them  to  exclude  the  foreign 
manufacturer  eventually — as  soon  as  they  can  equip  factories  and 
get  the  various  other  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  manufacturing 
of  these  goods.  For  instance,  during  the  last  two  years  there  has 
been  a  machine  brought  out  which  cuts  the  threads  on  embroideries. 
This  was  formerly  done  by  manual  labor,  by  girls  and  women  at 
home,  and  the  conditions  under  which  this  work  was  done  simply 
barred  those  goods  from  this  country.    They  could  not  be  made  here. 
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To-day  there  is  one  machine  which  does  the  work  of  200  or  300 
operators. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  is  your  factory  located  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Our  factory  is  located  at  a  suburb  of  St  Gall, 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  not  manufacturing  inside  the  United  States, 
then? 

Mr.  Weingart.  We  are  not  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will. 
The  industry  at  present,  as  I  say,  is  in  its  experimental  stage,  and 
as  soon  as  conditions  are  such  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  start  right, 
while  I  do  not  speak  for  myself,  I  know  that  there  are  several  houses 
in  our  line  that  are  contemplating  starting  factories  in  this  country, 
no  matter  whether  the  duty  remains  at  60  or  whether  it  is  reduced 
to  50  per  cent,  or  whether  it  is  reduced  even  lower,  embroideries  and 
laces  will  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  not  more  liable  to  make  them  here  with  60 
per  cent  duty  than  you  would  be  with  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Weingart.  No.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more? 

Mr.  Randell.  As  Mr.  Clark  says,  that  is  the  puzzle. 
.    Mr.  Weingart.  We  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  remain  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  am;  I  was  bom  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  running  this  lace  business  over  at  St  Gall, 
Switzerland? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Am  I  running  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weingart.  In  connection  with  my  partners;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  the  very  place  where  there  was  such  a  won- 
derful undervaluation  of  laces  some  years  ago — aright  in  that  neigh- 
borhood ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  understand  that  there  were  some  investigations 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  dug  ud  some  marvelous  facts.  There  is  not  one 
woman  out  of  five  thousana  who  can  tell  a  piece  of  foreign  lace  from 
domestic  lace,  is  there?  That  would  be  a  very  large  percentage,  one 
out  of  five  thousand  that  can  tell,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Weingart.  It  would  all  depend  upon  how  well  the  article 
was  made.  There  are  some  poorly  made  domestic  goods  and  some 
well  made ;  but  there  are  some  very  poor  imported  goods,  also. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  assuming  that  both  articles  are  well  made. 

Mr.  Weingart.  No  woman  would;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  takes  an  expert? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  is  the  reason  they  can  not  sell  the  American 
laces  as  high  as  they  do  the  foreign  laces — laces  of  the  same  quality  ? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Because  they  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  where 
they  come  to  the  "  ultimate  consumer,"  as  you  say.  They  are  now 
only  able  to  supply  the  manufacturing  industries.  They  are  only 
able  to  import  their  goods  through  the  cutting-off  trade.  A  woman 
would  not  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  lay  a  piece  of  American  lace  down  here 
and  another  piece  over  here  of  Swiss  lace,  one  of  them  being  as  good 
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as  the  other,  and  a  woman  can  not  tell  "  t'other  from  which,"  how 
does  it  happen  that  they  buy  the  foreign  lace  in  preference  to  the 
American  lace?    There  must  be  some  reason  or  explanation  for  that. 

Mr.  Weingart.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  prejudice  against  an 
article.  You  have  got  to  convince  the  buying  public,  the  man  who 
is  going  to  put  his  money  into  it  when  he  buys  it  from  you,  that  the 
article  you  are  selling  him  will  wear  as  well  and  will  suit  as  well  as 
the  article  that  he  has  been  buying  for  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  one  American  woman 
out  of  five  thousand  that  cares  a  straw  whether  she  is  buying  foreign 
lace  or  American  lace,  just  so  that  she  gets  the  kind  of  lace  she 
wants? 

Mr.  Weingart.  It  is  not  put  up  to  the  American  woman;  it  hJEis 
not  reached  that  stage  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  quicker  they  do  it,  then,  the  better  off  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Weingart.  They  are  only  able  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
the  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  granted  what  you  ask  and  cut  this  tariff 
down  from  60  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  would  that  make  laces  sell  one 
single  solitary  cent  cheaper  to  the  woman  who  buys  the  laces  over 
the  counter? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  does  it  go?  You  say  it  does  not  reach  the 
American  woman.    What  becomes  of  this  American  product? 

Mr.  Weingart.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear  prin- 
cipally. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  ultimately  reaches  her,  does  it  not?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Weingart.  Yes,  sir;  but  she  does  not  buy  it  as  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  does  she  get  to  it?  It  would  not  rain  down. to 
her  like  manna  from  heaven? 

Mr.  Weingart.  Oh,  she  gets  it  at  some  price  through  the  hands  of 
men  better  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  value  of  the  article  than  she — 
the  manufacturer.  He  knows  the  difference  between  an  imported 
article  and  the  domestic  article  better  than  the  woman  who  buys  a 
skirt  made  up  or  a  piece  of  embroidery.  He  buys  his  goods  at  a  very 
close  margin  and  knows  from  whom  he  buys  them,  and  he  demands 
from  the  domestic  man  a  larger  concession  or  a  concession  before  he 
will  buy  that  article.  His  preference  is  the  imported  article  he  has 
had  for  years,  and  he  knows  the  quality  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course  this  is  a  mystery,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
the  foreign  laces  might  not  be  placed  upon  the  ladies'  garments  just 
as  well  as  the  domestic  laces.    How  can  she  tell  the  difference? 

Mr.  Weingart.  She  does  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  is  it  the  domestic  garment  seems  to  be  singled 
out  from  the  garments  you  describe? 

Mr.  Weingart.  I  do  not  say  so.  There  are  more  imported  goocis 
used  to-day  in  the  manufacture  than  domestic  goods,  because  the 
domestic  goods  have  not  yet  reached  a  stage  where  they  can  supply 
the  demand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  for  that  reason  they  are  used  in  these  peculiar 
garments? 

Mr.  Weingart.  They  are  used  in  them,  and  so  are  the  others — both 
the  foreign  and  the  domestic. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  see  the  logic  of  the  thing.  It  seems  to  be 
an  uncertainty. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  there  is  no  logic  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Weingart. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  just 
want  to  answer  Mr.  Clark's  question  that  he  asked.  You  wanted  to 
know,  Mr.  Clark,  why  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  sell  his 
laces  when  he  can  make  them  just  as  well  and  for  the  same  price  as 
the  foreigner.  He  can  for  a  few  days.  Then  they  take  his  laces 
and  send  them  to  Nottingham  and  make  his  laces  for  5  per  cent  less, 
and  then  vain  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  to  own  goods  for 
a  little  less  all  the  time  does  the  rest  of  the  business. 

Mr.  C<)CKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  order  to  sell  the  same 
article,  they  send  it  over  there  and  then  bring  it  back  and  sell  it  for 
5  cents  less  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  send  lace  over  to  Notting- 
ham  and  sell  it  for  5  cents  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  say  as  to  the  price.    I  said  for  5  per  cent  less* 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Even  then,  what  sense  would  there  be  m  buying  an 
article  here  and  sending  it  over  there  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  they  use  it  in  such  large  quantities.  Take  this 
concern  he  mentioned,  the  American  Textile  Company.  We  get  a  lace 
from  them  at  40  cents  a  dozen.  It  is  selling  first  rate.  We  are  operat- 
ing on  it  very  satisfactorily,  and  we  send  it  over  to  Nottingham  and 
find  they  will  make  it  over  there  for  37^  cents,  and  we  give  them  a 
good  big  order  that  shuts  out  the  American  Textile  Company  for 
about  three  months.  In  the  meantime  they  get  no  duplicates  of  our 
order,  and  they  come  around  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  ascertain 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  send  it  to  Nottingham  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  the  witness  to  say  he  sends  it  to  Not- 
tingham to  be  imitated,  not  to  be  sold.  He  sends  the  pattern  over 
there  to  be  imitated. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  this  pattern  that  has  been  built  up  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  might  have  been  built  up  there.  It  might  have  come 
from  there  originalh^. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  take  that  pattern  and  make  cheaper  goods? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  cheapen  the  quality. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Did  not  the  last  witness  say  all  our  American 
laces  are  a  copy  of  European  laces?  They  copy  them  over  here  and 
then  take  them  back  and  copy  them  over  there  from  the  first  copy  ? 
Is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  copying. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  which  side  of  this  question  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  on  neither  side.  I  am  here  simply  to  tell  you 
some  facts.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  changing  the  duty  from  60  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  on  laces  will  not  increase  the  consumption,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  The  reducing  of  the  duties  to  50  per  cent — ^if  yon 
will  just  take  a  pencil  and  put  down  these  figures — taking  a  dollar's 
worth  of  goods,  the  duty  of  00  per  cent  brings  it  up  to  $1.60,  plus  6 
per  cent  makes  it  $1.68.     Take  the  same  piece  of  goods  vfith  a  duty  of 
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50  per  cent,  and  the  duty  brings  it  up  to  $1.50,  plus  5  per  cent,  which 
would  bring  it  to  $1.57|.  There  is  a  difference  of  10  cents  on  $1.68 
worth  of  goods,  and  there  is  no  woman  in  the  United  States  can  tell 
the  difference.  It  is  the  difference  between  25  cents  a  yard  and  24 
cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  for  reducing  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not,  at  that  rate.  If  you  are  going  to  reduce  the 
duty,  cut  it  down  to  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  perfectly  understood. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  the  last  end  of  that  statement  perfectly- 

Mr.  Smith.  You  do  not  understand  the  other? 

Mr.  CiiAHK.  No ;  and  I  will  give  that  up.    I  will  just  waive  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  all,  Mr.  Smith. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Traber,  representing  the  Lace 
and  Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  P.  TEABEE. 

Mr.  Traber.  I  represent,  if  the  committee  please,  the  Lace  and 
Embroidery  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
a  naanufacturer  myself,  and  we  have  not  employed  counsel,  and  we 
believe  that  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  am  about  to  present  will  be 
sufficient  and  will  speak  for  us. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  want  the  duty  increased  or  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Traber.  We  would  like  to  get  it  increased. 

Mr.  Pou.  An  increase?    Do  you  want  it  put  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Traber.  Put  up.  [Laughter.]  Our  industry  includes  about 
200  firms  or  corporations,  and  each  of  those  firms  or  corporations 
has  over  100  machines.  No  trust  or  combination  has  ever  existed  in 
our  industry.  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Schedule 
A — ^flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  paragraph  339. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  especially  inter- 
ested are  machine-made  cotton  embroideries  and  machine-made  cotton 
embroidered  laces.  These  goods  are  essentially  luxuries.  Under 
the  present  act  they  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
importation  of  these  goods  has  doubled  within  the  past  six  years, 
and  in  1907  about  $18,000,000  worth  were  imported  from  Switzerland 
and  about  $5,000,000  worth  from  Germany,  while  in  the  United  States 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  that  quantity  has  been  manufactured  dur- 
ing that  period.  None  of  these  goods  have  been  manufactured  in 
this  country  for  export. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  United  States  manufac- 
turer has  been  unable  under  the  existing  tariff  to  compete  with  the 
European  manufacturer.  We  therefore  ask  that  a  sufficient  duty  be 
assessed  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  To  enable  your  committee  to  decide  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  duty  which  we  desire,  we  submit  here- 
with figures  showing  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  these  goods  in  Europe,  which  figures  are  taken 
from  the  official  report  of  the  special  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  also  figures  showing  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  goods  in  this  country,  which  latter  figures  have 
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been  obtained  from  different  United  States  manufacturers  and  can 
easily  be  verified. 

In  order  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  labor  and  ex- 
penses here  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  our  figures 
show  that  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  per  100 
stitches  of  the  design  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  required. 

We  therefore  asK  respectfully  instead  of  the  present  duty  of  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard 
for  each  100  stitches  of  the  design  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  duty  would  be  far  from  a  prohibitive  one 
and  would  barely  suffice  to  put  us  on  a  parity  witn  the  foreign 
manufacturers  so  we  can  maKC  the  finer  grade  of  goods  which  we 
are  especially  desirous  of  manufacturing. 

We  inclose  paragraph  covering  these  articles  which  we  respect- 
fully ask  to  have  inserted  in  Schedule  J. 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  No.  339,  add  the  following : 

And  it  is  furtlier  provided  that  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  this  para- 
graph which  are  embroidered  on  the  Schillii  eml>roidering  machine  shall  pay  a 
duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  esich  100  stitches  of  the 
embroidery  produced  by  one  needle,  and  In  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  each  penetration  of  the  fabric  by  the  needles  of  this  embroidering 
machine  to  be  penetrated  as  one  stitch. 

And  it  is  also  provided  that  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  In  this  paragraph 
which  are  embroldere<i  on  the  machine  known  as  the  Swiss  embroidering 
machine  operating  with  double-iiolnted  needles,  shall  pay  a  duty  at  the  rate  of 
one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  20  stitches  of  embroidery  produced 
by  one  needle,  and  In  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  two  penetra- 
tions of  the  fabric  by  the  needles  of  this  eml)roiderlng  machine  to  be  counted 
as  one  stitch. 

Mr.  Traber  filed  the  following  detail  of  calculation : 

Calculation  is  hased  on  the  pattern  shown  in  figure  No,  4,  on  page  25,  in  the  1908 
report  of  the  special  agent,  Mr,  W,  A,  Oraham  Clark,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor: 

Francs. 

Cotton  cloth  (muslin)  2  by  6i  yards,  55  inches  wide 8.00  or  $1.54 

Bleaching,  etc 2.64  or  .51 

Power,  oil,  etc 1.30  or  .25 

Yarn 4.  86  or  .M 

Expenses,  5  i)er  cent 1.10  or  .21 

Boxes,  case,  etc .20  or  .04 

Legalization .01  or 

Freight  and  Insurance .29  or  .06 

Profit,  25  per  cent 5.28  or  1.01 

Stitcher 2.  59  or  .50 

Overseer .97  or  .19 

Shuttle  filler .65  or  .13 

Mender. .  65  or  .  13 

Cutting  out,  lOi  aimns .21  or  .04 

Maklng-up .36  or  .07 

Total 29.11  5.62 

If  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added 2.  81 

One-fifth  cent  per  100  stitches  per  yard 1.75 

Total  landed  cost  will  be 10.18- 

As  against  $10.58,  domestic  cost,  as  shown  on  following  page. 
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Calculation  is  based  on  the  cost  of  making  the  foregoing  pattern  in  the  United 
States  (on  figures  obtained  from  various  United  States  manufacturers). 

Cotton  cloth  (muslin)  2  by  6i  yards,  55"  wide,  at  13^  cents  per  yard $1. 82 

Bleaching,  etc.,  13i  yards,  at  3  cents  per  yard .41 

Yam,  26  ounces,  at  7  cents  per  ounce 1.82 

Power,  oil,  etc .25 

Stitcher,  6,474  stitches  (American  count),  at  18  cents  per  100  stitches 1. 17 

Overseer,  three-eighths  of  a  day,  at  $1.50  per  day .56 

Shuttle  jflUer,  three-eighths  of  a  day,  at  75  cents  per  day .  28 

Mender,  three-eighths  of  a  day,  at  $2  per  day .75 

Catting  out  six  strips  of  6f  yards  per  strip,  at  3  cents  per  strip .  1$ 

Making-up,  cards,  wrappers,  and  boxes .08 

Manufacturing  expense,  15  per  cent 1. 10 

Profit,  25  per  cent 2. 11 

Total 10. 53 

Calculation  of  a  design  made  on  a  5-yard  hand-embroidery  machine  six-quarter 
rapport  as  it  would  cost  in  Switzerland. 

Francs. 

2,100  stitches,  including  yam,  threader,  etc.,  at  0..34  franc  per  100  stitches.  7. 14 

10  yards  muslin,  40  inches  wide,  at  0.55  franc  per  yard 5.50 

Cutting  out  14  strips,  5  yards  each,  at  0.4  franc  per  yard .56 

Bleaching,    etc 1. 50 

Boxes,  case,   etc .75 

Expenses,  5  per  cent  on  15.45  francs .77 

Profit,  25  per  cent  on  16.22  francs 4.06 

Legalization   .  01 

Freight  and  insurance .29 

Total 20.58 

Equal    to $3. 97 

Cost  of  the  above  pattern  made  in  the  United  States. 

Stitches,  2,100,  at  12  cents  per  100  stitches $2.52 

Threader,  one  day .25 

Tarns  (21  naedlig),  at  5  cents 1.06 

Muslin,  10  yards,  40  inches  wide,  at  12  cents  per  yard 1.  20 

Cutting  out  14  strips,  at  2  cents  per  strip .23 

Bleaching  10  yards,  at  3  cents  per  yard .30 

Carding  and  boxing _• .15 

Manufacturing  expense,  12  per  cent .81 

Profit,  25  per  cent 1.89 

Total 9.45 

Foreign  cost $3. 97 

If  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  be  added 1.99 

One-fifth  cent  per  yard  per  20  stitches 2.10 

Total  landed  cost  will  be 8.06 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Trabert 
Apparently  not. 

We  wiU  now  hear  from  Mr.  Kursheedt,  of  139  West  Sixteenth 
street,  New  York  City. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  H.  KVSSHEEDT,  OF  NEW  TOSE  CITT. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Kursheedt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  importer? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  have  been  manufacturing  these  goods  since  1876. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  your  factory  located  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  In  New  York  City  and  out  in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  In  relation  to  this  class  of  goods,  I  be^  to  state 
that  when  the  prices  were  higher  the  largest  quantities  were  imported. 
That  is  to  say,  when  prices  were  33  J  per  cent  higher  than  they  are 
to-day  the  largest  quantities  were  imported,  which,  of  course,  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  any  reduction  of  duty  would  increase  imports, 
and  when  the  prices  have  been  lowest  there  have  been  the  lowest 
amounts  imported,  it  being  altogether  a  matter  of  fashion;  at  least 
fashion  to  a  great  extent  governs  their  use  and  governs  their  impor- 
tation. 

Now,  in  relation  to  these  laces  that  they  quote  as  being  so  cheap 
in  comparison  with  the  imported  goods,  without  knowing  specially 
about  this  one  sample,  I  might  give  an  instance  that  many  years  ago 
the  company  with  which  I  am  identified  imported  a  large  number  of 
what  were  termed  "  lever  lace  machines,"  and  after  the  fashion  of  silk 
laces  went  out- — those  were  not  embroidery  machines,  but  were  lace 
machines — we  undertook  to  make  these  cotton  laces.  We  sold  them 
cheap  until  I  think  we  lost  nearly  $100,000,  and  then  we  sold  those 
machines,  and  since  that  time  they  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  two  other  concerns.  There  was  a  large  lace  manufactory  out 
West  that  failed  and  its  machines  went  into  somebody's  else  hands. 
Of  course  in  this  country,  where  we  have  not  sufficient  protection,  it 
is  very  often  necessary  to  sacrifice  our  goods  in  order  to  keep  an 
organization  together,  because  when  you  once  lose  your  skilled  help 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  an  organization  in  good  shape 
again. 

Now,  as  regards  the  idea  of  these  being  necessities  of  life,  of  course 
that  is  absurd.  Take  an  ordinary  colored  woman  who  might  live 
down  South,  and  a  common  kind  of  embroidery  would  be  something 
grand  to  her,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  fine  lace  would  be  the 
material  for  a  lady.  'These  things  are  purely  relative.  I  remember 
very  well  at  the  time  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  progress  a  gentleman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  raised  that  same  question,  and  I 
went  to  a  place  where  they  sold  photographs  and  purchased  some 
groups  of  royal  families,  etc.,  and  showed  them  to  him,  and  not  a 
single  one  out  of  the  parties  represented  in  those  photographs  had 
a  bit  of  lace  or  embroidery  on  their  garments.  Wliat  they  might 
have  had  on  underneath  I*  do  not  know.  What  they  wear  under- 
neath they  can  dispense  with  if  necessary  or  if  they  are  starving. 

So  far  as  competition  at  prcvsent  prices  is  concerned,  not  a  long  while 
ago  I  took  some  of  our  handsomest  products,  or  sent  them  by  a  sales- 
man, to  a  large  importing  house,  and  my  salesman  came  back  with 
the  word  that  I  would  have  to  sell  at  their  prices,  and  I  offered  them 
at  25  per  cent  below  my  prices,  because  I  thought  it  might  give  me 
an  extra  outlet  and  help  tide  over  the  bad  times  existing  to-day;  so 
that  if  I  can  compete  with  them  successfully,  except  when  there  is  a 
scarcity,  I  do  not  Know  it. 
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Machines  here  have  been  mostly  used  in  making  specialities  for  this 
market.  When  we  first  commenced  manufacturing  in  1875,  we  had  to 
introduce  a  number  of  articles  in  this  country  in  order  to  keep  our 
plant  going,  and  a  single  instance  might  be  cited.  There  is  a  gentle- 
man in  this  room  now  who  was  one  oi  our  first  customers,  buying  an 
article  called  "  embroidered  slippers,"  and  who  gave  us  large  orders  for 
them.  That  was  an  article  not  imported  at  all.  We  also  introduced 
other  goods  in  this  country  that  the  demands  might  require,  which 
were  not  imported  at  all.  Since  that  time,  occasionally,  when  there 
has  been  a  scarcity,  we  have  made  goods  in  competition  with  theirs, 
but  that  has  been  very  slight.  On  uie  other  hand,  the  designs  which 
we  have  been  to  great  labor  and  expense  to  get  up,  and  designs  which 
were  reasonable  with  us,  have  been  sent  to  Europe  and  copied  and  sent 
back  here  at  prices  with  which  we  could  not  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  schedule? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  No,  sir.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  compete 
to-day  on  the  better  classes  of  goods.  The  very  moment  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  better  classes  of  goods  imported,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  present  schedule  you  have  been  de- 
veloping your  business,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  KuRSHBEDT.  At  times  we  have.  At  other  times  we  have  made 
enormous  losses,  because  we  really  were  dependent  upon  fashion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  been  sufficient  inducement  for  you  to  stay 
in  the  business,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  We  have  been  able  to  remain  in  the  business,  but 
our  lowest  competitors  that  we  had  originally  are  now  out  of  the 
business ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  out  of  a  dozen  left. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect  to  remain  in  business  if  the  present 
schedule  is  continued,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  Speaking  for  myself  personally? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
out  of  business  when  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  increase  are  you  asking  in  the  tariff  rate? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  think  according  to  these  schedules,  it  would  be, 
on  the  fine  goods,  about  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  that  much  increase  ?  You  mean  you  want  it 
increased  to  75  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  enable  you  to  sell  your  manufactured 
products  cheaper? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  That  would  enable  us  to  do  more  business,  and  at 
the  same  time,  I  think,  on  that  particular  class  of  goods  the  increase 
in  duty  will  make  up  any  possible  difference  in  sales,  because,  as  I 
stated  before,  it  is  not  the  price  of  the  goods  if  they  really  want  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  get  what  you  ask  for — this  protection  of , 
75  per  cent — ^would  that  eventually  enable  you  to  sell  at  somewhat 
lower  prices? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  On  a  great  many  goods ;  yes.    On  cheaper  goods  . 
there  certainly  would  be  a  lowering  of  prices.    There  is  no  question 
about  that,  that  on  the  cheaper  goods  there  would  be  a  lowering  of 
prices,  because  there  would  be  more  domestic  competition. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  more  protection  given  to  the  manufacturer 
the  lower  that  enables  him  to  sell  his  goods? 

Mr.  Ktjrsheedt.  I  am  not  meaning  to  say  that.  I  mean  to  say  the 
domestic  manufacturer  will  compete  and  make  his  prices  lower.  I 
understood  your  question  to  mean  whether  the  consumer  would  get 
the  goods  cheaper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Several  gentlemen  stated  that  here,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  subscribe  to  that  view  point  or  not. 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  want  to  know 
whether  the  consumer  would  get  the  goods  cheaper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  If  we  give  you  the  protection,  would  that 
enable  you  to  sell  the  goods  cheaper  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  think  the  consumer  will  gqt  the  goods  cheaper 
because  of  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  But  at  tne  same  time  the  advantage  to  us  would 
be  that  if  we  could  operate  our  machines  more  steadily  and  not  have 
our  plants  at  times  stopped,  perhaps,  for  six  months 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  more  protection  we  give  you,  the  more 
you  are  able  to  do  for  the  people  who  buy  the  goods? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  The  ultimate  result  is  ana  has  been  in  a  great 
many  cases  that  the  consumer  is  benefited  by  it.  I  do  not  question  at 
all  but  on  this  ordinary,  these  common  goods,  a  person  could  manufac- 
ture for  stock,  and  we  certainly  would  have  to  sell  very  cheap,  of 
course,  and  the  consumers  would  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Would  your  proposition  in  that  case  increase  or 
decrease  the  revenues  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  I  think  the  revenues  would  probably  be  increased. 
I  think  the  increase  would  compensate  for  any  difference  there  might 
be  in  the  amount  imported. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then  you  do  not  a^ree  with  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  a  while  ago,  who  said  the  reduction  to  50  per  cent  would  in- 
crease the  revenue? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  goods 
sold  more  largely  when  they  were  nifi:hest  in  prices.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  when  we  nad  the  highest  prices,  they  could  not  get  goods  enough 
to  supply  the  market,  and  to-day  they  are  coming  over  at  lower  figures 
and  it  is  harder  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  could  the  tax  be  reduced  and  thereby  bring  in 
more  foreign  goods  and  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  price  to  the 
consumer  and  make  more  goods  produced  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  The  idea  is  tnis :  If  you  increase  the  duty,  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  less 
goods  imported  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  the  increase  in  the  tariff  will  decrease  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  yet  by  an  increase  of  the  tariff  you  will 
have  more  imports  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price?  How  can 
both  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Kursheedt.  What  I  stated  was  that  the  competition  here  would 
naturally,  on  the  lower  classes  of  goods,  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  if  the  manufacturers  here  desire  to  join  to- 
gether by  common  consent,  then  they  could  increase  the  price  to  the 
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consumer  and  be  in  condition  to  compete  that  much  more  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers  at  the  same  time,  could  th&y  not  ? 

Mr.  KiTRSHEEDT.  There  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  relation  to  that. 
That  is,  a  man  with  very  small  capital  can  engage  in  that  business, 
and  it  is  a  fact  to-day,  although  there  are  large  plants  in  Switzer- 
land, any  number  of  machines  are  owned  by  individual  persons,  and 
also  there  are  machines  throughout  the  United  States,  even  out  in 
California,  that  belong  to  one  man,  one  man  often  owning  one  or  two 
machines.  A  workman  having  only  $100  or  $200  can  engage  in  one 
branch  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  decrease  the  imports  and  increase  the 
consumption  of  domestic  goods? 

Mr.  KtJHSHBEDT.  It  mi^t  decrelise  the  imports,  but  perhaps  not  if 
the  demand  is  large  enough.  The  imports  have  doubled  in  six  years. 
Of  course,  any  such  further  increase  or  anything  proportionate  to  it 
would  take  up  that  difference,  and  the  increase  in  the  duty  would  com- 
pensate probablv  for  the  loss  on  imports. 

Mr.  Grigos.  a  man  stated  here  the  other  day  that  his  business  had 
been  protected  so  long  he  could  not  get  along  without  protection. 
Now,  you  say  yours  is  so  young  it  can  not  get  along  without  it.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  When  we  started  in  we  had  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wait  a  minute.  I  asked  a  question,  and  it  could  be 
answered  categorically,  yes  or  no.  I  said  a  man  stated  here  the  other 
day  that  his  business  had  been  in  existence  so  long  he  could  not  get 
along  without  protection.  You  say  yours  is  so  young  it  can  not  get 
along  without  it.    Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  We  never  have  had  adequate  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sixty  per  cent  is  not  adequate? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Not  where  the  hibor  is  a  very  large  factor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  gentleman  stated  here  a  few  moments  ago  that 
machines  have  been  invented  that  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred laborers.    Where  does  that  labor  factor  come  in  ? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Pcrhaps  his  statement  was  like  a  good  many 
other  statements. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  it  was  not  correct? 

Mr.  KmsHEEDT.  That  depends  on  what  he  means  by  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  it  true  or  not  true  ? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  On  certain  articles  you  can  hardly  compare  hand 
embroidery  with  this  particular  kind  of  machine  embroiderv  he 
described.  What  he  meant,  probably,  was  that  one  of  those  macliines 
did  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  hand  embroiderers.  At  one  time, 
I  believe,  in  Ireland,  seventv-five  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  there 
were  about  250,000  women  doing  hand  embroidery  f  but  when  they 
introduced  the  first  machines  in  Switzerland  after  a  number  of  years 
Ireland  nearly  lost  that  industry.  They  felt  the  competition  very 
keenly.  In  that  way  perhaps  he  meant  that  one  machine  would  do 
the  work  of  that  number — in  that  way.  Nevertheless  there  are  a 
large  number  of  women  to-day,  perhaps  just  as  many,  engaged  in 
making  hand  lace. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  I  understand  anything  from  what  you  said — and 
you  can  say  more  than  any  man  I  ever  talked  to 
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Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Without  saying  anything — ^you  say  that  he  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  making  that  statement.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  did  not  quite  understand  you,  apparently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  his  statement  was  correct,  that  you  have 
a  machine  that  will  perform  the  labor  of  200  or  300  people — say  200  ? 
I  will  throw  off  the  other  hundred. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  As  I  explained  the  hand  embroidery 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  tell  whether  the  man  was  telling  the  truth 
or  not? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  If  you  can  tell  me  exactly  what  he  means,  per- 
haps I  can.    I  am  trying  to  interpret  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  said  a  machine  has  been  invented  which  takes  the 
place  of  200  or  300  laborers.  Now,  is  that  the  truth  or  not  ?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know,  and  while  I  want  to  be  perfectly  respectful  to 
you,  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  If  I  can  understand  exactly  what  he  means,  I 
take  it  as  meaning  that  it  supplants  the  hand  embroidery,  but  the 
hand  embroiderer  works  right  along  beside  that  machine,  and  sells 
hand  embroidery  that  that  machine  does  not  affect  practically  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  ask  if  such  a  machine  had  been  made.  He 
said  a  machine  had  been  invented  which  took  the  place  of  200  or  300 
laborers.  I  do  not  care  who  invented  it,  why  it  was  made,  why  it  is 
manufacturing  now,  where  you  have  to  get  it,  or  anything  about  it. 
I  want  to  know  if  he  told  me  the  truth  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Naturally  he  told  the  truth.  There  are  lots  of 
things  invented  that  do  that — not  for  manufacturing  laces,  but  only 
for  cutting  the  threads,  I  think  is  the  machine  he  meant. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  that  was  not  so? 

Mr.  KuRSiiEEDT.  The  impression  he  conveyed  to  you  was  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  He  said,  "That  was  not  so?  '  Say  yes  or  no 
to  that  question.    You  can  answer  that  without  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  believe  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  need  not  answer  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  hear  very  often  the  expression  among  the  ladies  of 
"  lace"  and  "  real  lace."  'What  is  the  aifference? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Real  lace  is  made  by  hand,  and  the  other  lace  is 
made  by  machine. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  believe  the  American  women  are  ever  going 
to  be  persuaded  to  buy  very  largely  of  our  homemade  laces? 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  Do  I  believe  American  ladies  will  buy  American 
laces  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  KuRSHEEDT.  I  kuow  it,  because  we  sell  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  have  found  out  you  knew 
since  I  have  been  talking  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  American  women  are  half  as 
foolish  as  some  of  you  men  think. 

If  that  is  all,  Mr.  Kursheedt,  we  will  hear  from  some  one  else. 
Mr.  Parkes  seems  to  be  on  the  list  next.    Is  Mr.  Parkes  present? 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  W.  H.  FAEKES,  OF  BEOOELYN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Parkes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
perhaps  represent  a  new  line  of  embroidery.  We  are  now  manufac* 
turing  a  set  of  embroideries  such  as  doilies,  centerpieces,  and  the  like. 
I  willgive  you  just  a  little  idea  of  what  has  taken  place  in  connection 
with  paragraph  339.  In  that  paragraph  there  is  nothing  said  about 
doilies.    This  article  which  I  now  exhnbit  to  you  is  a  centerpiece 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  duty  do  they  come  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Parkes.  Sixty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  miat  is  the  use  of  having  anything  said  about 
them  if  they  are  coming  in  under  a  60  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Parkes.  There  is  a  protest  beiore  the  courts  at  the  present 
time 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  that  over  very  carefully.  We  have 
aU  the  decisions  here,  and  will  go  over  them  very  carefully.  All 
you  need  is  to  mention  it,  so  we  may  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  will  cut  it  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  question  about  this  edge 
[indicating]  being  an  embroidered  edge,  and  there  was  not  any  such 
question  up  until  the  time  they  commenced  to  manufacture  it  by 
machinery.  When  they  commenced  to  manufacture  by  machinery, 
it  looked  a  little  different  at  first.  Then  some  importer  took  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  an  embroidered  article,  but  simply  that  the 
edge  was  finidied  in  a  workmanlike  manner  to  finish  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  call  drawn  work? 

Mr.  Parkes.  This  is 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  that  is  drawn  work  ? 

Mr.  Parkes.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  embroidered  doily.  The  edge  of 
it  is 

Mr.  Griqos.  Please  tell  me  what  you  have  come  after.  What  do 
you  want? 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  am  going  to  note  the  work  we  are  doing  and  then 
suggest 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  would  understand  so  much  better  what  you  are 
saying  if  you  would  tell  us  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Parkes.  At  the  present  time  I  am  not  able  to  state  definitely 
as  to  what  I  want  to  ask  for.  I  want  to  ask  for  that  in  a  brief.  I 
simply  want  to  say  we  are  manufacturing  these  articles 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  want  this  paragraph  changed  in  any 
respect? 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  want  to  say 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  have  that  paragraph  amended  in 
anv  respect? 

Mr.  Parkes.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  asking  to  have  it  amended. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Parkes.  By  puttiujg  something  in  there  that  will  enable  u» 
to  get  the  protection  on  this  line  of  embroidery. 

The  Chairman.  What  words  will  describe  that  line  of  embroidery  ? 

Mr.  Parkes,  "  Scallop-embroidered  articles  "  would  describe  it.  I 
have  invented  a  machine  for  doing  this  work. 

Ifc.  Griggs.  They  are  all  scalloped  ? 
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Mr.  Parkes.  No,  sir ;  not  all.  They  are  scalloped  on  the  edge,  and 
there  is  some  interior  work  also.  They  are  all  embroidered  doilies. 
This  is  a  line  of  work  that  takes  the  place  of  hand  work.  Hand- 
embroidered  goods  of  this  character  have  been  brought  in  for  years 
and  pay  a  60  per  cent  duty.  When  these  goods  commenced  to  come 
in,  they  claimed  they  were  not  embroidered  articles,  and  they  do  not 
Want  to  pay  any  duty  on  them.  When  I  can  find  out  whether  they 
can  sell  these  articles  at  a  price  at  retail  lower  than  we  can  afford  to 
sell  them  at  wholesale,  I  can  tell  what  they  mean. 

On  these  goods  that  weigh  over  4^  ounces  we  have  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty,  or  50  per  cent  duty  to  get  the  linen,  so  that  if  we  only  get 
60  per  cent  on  the  linen,  it  is  only  a  difference  between  50  and  60, 
and  it  is  not  enough  protection.  Consequently  I  propose  to  suggest  a 
change  whereby  we  will  get  a  certain  rate  of  duty  plus  the  duty  on 
the  material.  That  is  a  suggestion  I  propose  to  make  in  my  brief 
which  I  will  file  later. 

Mr.  Griqos.  Then  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  want  this 
afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Parkes.  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  file  a  brief  and  to  file  sam- 
ples.   That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  decision  here  to  which  you  refer  in 
regard  to  these  scallop  goods,  and  your  remarks  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  decision. 

W6  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Sonninger. 

STATEMEin:  OF  HB.  CHARLES  SONNINOER,  OF  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

Mr.  Sonninger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  want  to  speak  with  reference  to  embroideries  and  laces.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding.  I  listened  to  the  state- 
ments made,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  there  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing in  regard  to  the  matter  of  laces  and  embroideries.  The  two  things 
are  practically  distinct.  The  lace  industry  is  a  distinct  industry, 
although  usually  the  houses  that  handle  one  article  may  handle  them 
both. 

Comparisons  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  domestic  goods  and 
the  foreign  goods,  and  questions  have  arisen  here  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  goods  could  be  made  here,  whether  or  not  the  importations 
would  continue,  what  the  revenues  might  be  in  case  the  rate  was 
reduced,  whether  or  not  the  domestic-produced  articles  would  sup- 

Elant  the  foreign,  and  other  information  in  regard  to  the  laces  that  I 
Blieve  was  not  correctly  given,  and  I  would  te  very  glad  to  give  the 
committee  the  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  you  want  to  contradict  something  that  has 
been  said  here  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Sonninger.  I  believe  the  answers  were  made  without  properly 
studying  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Without  apologizing  for  it,  go  on  and  make  your 
statement. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  In  the  first  place,  will  you  say  whether  you  are 
in  favor  of  a  reduction  or  an  increase  of  the  duty*? 

Mr.  Sonninger.  As  an  importer,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reduction. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  believe  that  would  increase  the  revenue  ? 
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Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  I  believe  it  might  increase  the  aggregate  revenue, 
inasmuch  as  possibly  it  would  stimulate  additional  consumption  of 
the  article,  and  in  that  way  give  the  Government  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  revenue,  while  it  would  be  no  additional  burden  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  would  probably  get  his  goods  cheaper. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  You  heard  a  moment  ago  a  gentleman  advocating 
an  inci*ease  of  the  rate,  saying  that  it  would  increase  the  revenue? 

Mr.  SoNNiNGEK.  It  would,  probably,  if  they  could  import  the  same 
amount  of  goods,  and  in  a  certain  way  that  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  can  you  both  be  right? 

•  Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  If  you  will*  permit  me  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  laces  before  you  cross-examine  me 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  we  cross-examining  you  ? 

Mr.  SoNNiNGBR.  Well,  perhaps  asking  me  questions  would  be  a 
better  way  to  put  it.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  statement  be- 
fore you  ask  me  questions,  I  will  be  very  glad,  and  I  believe  you  will 
see  the  point  which  has  not  been  explained  before. 

There  are  lots  of  laces  made  that  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
at  all.  For  instance,  there  are  the  real  laces.  Then  there  is  a  cer- 
tain hiffh  grade  of  machine  laces  that  were  called  "hand-finished 
gooods,"  that  will  not  be  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  real  lace  is  an  article  of  luxury,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  Yes,  sir;  the  real  lace  is  an  article  of  luxury.  It 
can  not  be  made  here  at  all.  If  the  rate  of  duty  were  decreased  on 
that  particular  line  of  goods  it  would  probably  result  in  a  larger  use 
of  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  women  were  bound  to  have  the 
luxury  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  rate  of  duty  it  would  give  the 
Government  a  greater  revenue.  It  is  immaterial.  If  a  woman  wants 
the  article  and  pays  for  it,  it  does  not  matter  whether  she  pays  50 
per  cent  or  60  per  cent,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion  or  the 
demands  of  consumption,  and  the  revenues  would  accordingly  be 
increased. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Then  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would 
increase  or  not? 

Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  moderate  reduction,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  stimulate  and  increase,  possibly,  the  revenues,  notwith- 
standing the  rate  was  reduced,  because  we  would  greatly  increase  the 
consumption  of  the  article  anyway. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  vou  believe  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  in- 
crease the  importations? 

Mr.  SoNNiNOER.  It  probably  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  stimulate  the  production 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  It  would  not  interfere  with  that,  because  the  copy- 
ing will  go  on  just  the  same.  This  country  to-day  does  not  create  the 
style. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Answer  my  question,  will  you  ?  Do  you  think  it  would 
stimulate  production? 

Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  It  would  not  interfere  with  it.  The  two  things 
go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  give  it  up.    I  can  not  get  you  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  try  to  explain  what 
seems  to  be  a  riddle  to  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question. 
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Mr.  SoNNiNQER.  I  believe  I  did  answer  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
interfere  at  all  with  the  increased  production  in  this  country.  It 
would  probably  increase  it  just  the  same.  It  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  importations.  They  both  would  increase.  It  would  increase 
the  both  of  them  just  the  same. 

Mr.  GmoGS.  That  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun. 

Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  People  would  have  their  choice  of  the  imported 
article  or  the  domestic  article. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  (questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  SoNNiNGER.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  In  considering  the 
question  of  laces,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  ^oods  are  originated 
on  the  other  side  and  that  the  world  at  large  looks  to  France  and 
other  countries  in  which  these  goods  are  produced  for  the  creation  of 
styles,  and  a  great  deal  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  article  is  origi- 
nating and  creating  and  experimenting  in  the  production  of  the  goods, 
and  that  part  of  the  cost  is  not  borne  by  the  manufacturer  at  this  end 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  American  manufacturer  chiefly  copies  foreign 
goods,  because  it  is  the  foreign  goods  that  have  the  vogue.  They 
immediately  become  more  common,  and  from  that  point  on  the  do- 
mestic article  is  used.  The  foreign  article  will  always  be  given  the 
preference,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  copied  here,  that  means  a  de- 
cadence pf  the  use  of  the  foreign  article,  and  the  greater  consumption 
of  the  domestic. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  to  discuss  is  woven  crash.  We 
will  hear  from  Mr.  Glass  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  HEIHIY  GLASS,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  Chairman.  Tlie  first  speaker  on 
Glass,  of  No.  46  White  street,  ISew  York. 


this  subject  is  Mr.  Henry 


Mr.  Glass.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  respectfully  ask  for 
a  special  enumeration  in  the  tariff  of  an  article  imported  from  Rus- 
sia commercially  known  as  "  Russian  crash."  The  article  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  peasantry  in  Russia,  homespun  and  homemade  from 
pure  flax  fibers,  used  tor  dish  toweling  and  towels.  It  is  now  as- 
sessed under  paragraph  346  of  the  present  tariff  law  at  the  rate  of 
2J  cents  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equal  to  more  than  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present 
tariff  law,  these  goods  paid  a  35  per  cent  duty,  and  the  importations 
of  such  merchandise  amounted  to  about  3,000  bales  per  annum.  A 
fair  average  of  the  importations  for  the  last  few  years  is  about  500 
bales  per  annum,  which  is  due  entirely  to  exorbitant  duty  assessable 
upon  such  goods  under  paragraph  346.  One-third  of  the  importa- 
tions at  prasent  are  sold  to  the  United  States  Government.  Your 
honorable  committee  will  note  that  fine,  light,  linen  articles  now  pay 
but  a  35  per  cent  duty  under  the  present  law.  We  believe  it  illogical 
to  assess  a  higher  rate  than  this  duty  upon  an  article  of  much  inferior 
grade,  and  suitable  only  for  kitchen  and  toweling  use.  These  goods 
are  only  made  in  Russia,  none  being  made  in  this  country,  and  they, 
therefore,  do  not  in  any  way  compete  with  the  product  of  American 
manufacturers. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  for  a  specific  provision  as  follows: 
"  Russian  crash,  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Glass?  If 
not,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Glass. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Stevens. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HATHAHIEL  8TEVEHS,  OF  NOETH  AHDOVEE, 

MASS. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  committee  please,  I  represent  the  Stevens  Com- 
pany, of  North  Andover,  Mass.  We  have  a  plant  making  crash  towel- 
ing, and  we  make  the  Russian  crash,  and  it  is  used  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses.   We  have  a  plant  which  has  been  located  there  since  1846. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  making  that  ever  since  then? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  household  articles  known  all  over 
the  United  States  and  used  generally.  We  make  a  variety  of  grades, 
and  we  do  not  come  here  askmg  for  any  more  duty,  but  we  simply  ask 
you  to  give  us  the  same  duty  we  have  now. 

Mr,  GRKiGS.  Is  that  because  you  have  been  protected  so  long? 

Mr,  Stevens.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Ghigos.  You  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  senile  decay,  have 
you  ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr,  Griggs.  Yet  you  have  been  manufacturing  towels  forty-six 
years? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  still  need  protection? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  35  per  cent  now,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir :  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  If  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  does  this  come? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Under  346,  I  think  it  is.  The  reason  we  have  to 
have  this  protection  is  because  we  have  to  employ  our  labor  in  Amer- 
ica in  competition  with  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  high  duty  on  your  raw  material, 
is  there  not? 

Mr.  Stevens.  There  is  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  about  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  you  know  what  it  is.  It  is  a  close  business 
and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  do  us  great  injury. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  want  it  retained  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  we  could  not  live  on  anything  else. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  percentage  of  the  home  market  do  you  con- 
trol now,  or  the  manufacturers  of  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Ste\t:n8.  There  is  about  as  much  imported  as  we  make. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  control  about  half  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Stevens.  About  half  of  the  market;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  from  Mr.  Stevens,  he 
will  be  excused.    We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  John  Boyd  was  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  listen  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  we  will  have  Mr.  Boyd  present  your 
matters. 
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STATEMEHT  OP  MR.  JOHN  BOYD,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  here  representing  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  City. 

We  ask  for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  in  striking  out  this  divid- 
ing line  between  3  cents  a  yard  and  7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Schedule  J,  paragraph  333. 

We  claim  the  dividing  line  of  10  cents  per  square  yard  works 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer  by  preventing  the  50 
per  cent  of  the  present  Japanese  mattings  imported  from  being  of 
a  desirable  quality,  both  in  weight  and  manufacture;  those  goods, 
casting  10  cents  per  square  yard  at  port  of  shipment,  pay  3  cents 
per  square  yard  duty,  and  goods  fractionally  higher  have  to  pay  7 
cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  compound 
rate  of  about  10  cents  per  square  yard,  an  advance  or  difference  in 
the  duty  of  over  200  per  cent,  equaling  6^  cents  per  square  yard 
additional  duty. 

I  might  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  example: 
A  roll  of  matting  that  first  cost  in  Japan  7.70  yen  plus  the  duty 
and  packing  charges  of  0.30  yen  has  a  total  duty  of  $1.20  a  roll,  or 
3  cents  a  yard,  while  a  roll  costing  7.80  yen  with  packing  charges 
of  0.30  yen  would  give  a  duty  of  $3.80  a  rt)ll,  an  additional  duty  of 
$2.60  on  a  matting  that  costs  just  5  cents  per  roll  more. 

Mr.  Dalzell.   Y  ou  want  the  same  duty  on  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  a  straight  single  duty  of  3  cents  per  yard. 

There  is  practically  no  matting  brought  into  this  country  from 
Japan,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  over  10  cents  per  yard.  We  claim 
that  by  widening  the  range  of  the  market  value  it  will  allow  better 
goods  to  be  made  and  imported  at  the  same  cost  to  the  consumer  with- 
out decreasing  the  revenue.  At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
statistics,  there  is  about  1  per  cent  oi  the  matting  coming  into  this 
country  that  pays  a  high  rate  of  duty — 7  cents  a  vard  and  25  per  cent, 
which  really  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  income  to  tne  Gov- 
ernment. 

Another  hardship  which  the  present  tariff  imposed  upon  the  im- 
porter is  the  risk  in  buying  the  best  grade  of  China  matting.  This 
matting  has  to  be  contracted  for  about  ten  or  twelve  months  in  ad- 
vance of  time  of  shipment,  at  a  price  agreed  upon  on  a  silver  basis 
between  the  manufacturer  in  China,  the  Chinese  manufacturer,  and 
the  American  importer,  and  there  is  always  a  po,ssibility  that  at  the 
day  of  shipment  (the  rate  ruling  on  date  of  shipment  is  what  the 
Government  bases  the  dutiable  value  on)  silver  may  have  advanced 
so  as  to  bring  the  dutiable  cost  at  above  10  cents  per  yard  gold,  thus 
subjecting  the  mattings  to  the  high  duty,  with  consequent  heavy  losses 
to  the  importers  through  the  advance  in  exchange  over  which  they 
had  no  control. 

The  Hongkong  dollar,  in  which  currency  the  Chinese  matting  is 
purchased,  is  subject  to  serious  fluctuations,  as  showm  by  the  Treas- 
ury valuation,  as  follows:  October,  1907,  .538;  January,  1908,  .403; 
April,  1908,  .439;  July,  1908,  .423;  October,  1908,  .412.  ' 

From  the  above  fluctuations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mattings  cost 
2(>|  cents  in  Hongkong  currency  in  October,  1908,  and  would  pay  3 
cents  a  yard  duty,  and  that  mattings  purchased  in  July,  1908,*  at 
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26|  cents,  Hongkong  currency,  would  have  to  pay  the  high  duty  of 
7  cents  per  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  cite  an  example  m  our  brief  which  we  intend  to  file,  to  show- 
that  both  the  first  cost  of  matting  is  made  on  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  price  of  silver  ruling  on  the  day  of  shipment,  and  sometimes 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  the  high  rate  of  duty  if  we  would  bring 
it  in.  These  contracts  are  made  long  iti  advance  of  the  day  of  the 
shipment  of  the  goods,  and  we  have  no  control  over  the  ruling  rate 
of  exchange  on  the  day  of  shipment. 

It  has  happened  on  many  occasions  that  goods  purchased  to  be 
shipped  on  a  low^-duty  basis  could  not  be  forwarded,  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  in  silver,  and  have  been  stored  in  China  at  heavy  ex- 
pense to  await  a  fall  in  the  silver,  or  are  sold  at  a  loss. 

There  was  one  time  during  the  importation  of  these  goods  that 
we  had^oods  held  in  China  for  almost  a  year,  pending  a  decision 
of  the  Treasury.  All  these  unnecessary  losses  are  caused  by  the 
present  tariff,  which  was  framed  at  a  time  when  mattings  were  on 
the  free  list,  and  the  effect  of  duties  on  mattings  was  little  under- 
stood, either  by  Congress  or  the  trade. 

I  submit  these  sugge.stions  for  your  consideration,  and  fuither 
suggest  as  a  remedy  that  a  single  specific  duty  be  placed  on  all  trades 
of  China,  Japan,  and  Ind^a  straw  mattings,  worded  about  as  follows: 

Floor  mattings,  mats,  and  rug8,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  manufactured  from 
straw,  round  or  split,  or  otlier  vejretable  Hubstances  not  otlierwise  provided 
for,  and  liaving  a  warp  of  cotton,  liemp,  or  otlier  vegetable  substances,  Including 
wtiat  are  commonly  known  as  Cliina,  Japan,  and  India  straw  uiatting,  3  cents 
per  square  yard. 

The  duty  paid  on  this  kind  of  matting  should  be  for  revenue  onlv. 

In  presenting  this  matter  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  w^as  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  on  the  28d  day  of  November,. 
1908,  at  which  representatives  of  the  following  firms  w'ere  present 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  those.  Just  submit  them  when 
you  prepare  your  brief,  and  we  will  print  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  all  importers  of  course? 

Mr.  B()Yi>.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  ail  importers. 

The  Chairman.  Those  names  will  show  in  the  record  if  you  in- 
clude them  in  your  brief.  You  think  if  you  get  a  duty  of  H  cents  a 
yard  on  those  above  10  cents  the  importations  will  be  as  great  as 
Ihey  are  now  on  those  under  10  cents  w4th  a  duty  of  3  cent's  a  yard? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  think  we  will  have  a  wider  range  of  that  pattern  or 
grades  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Those  better  ones  will  be  as  freely  imported  as  the 
others? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  pretty  free  importation  at  3  cents  a 
yard,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  will  stand  3  cents  a  yard 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  understand  my  question.  There  is 
a  pretty  free  importation  at  3  cents  a  yard,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir.    There  are  about  1,200,000  rolls  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-four  million  square  yards  worth  $3,617,000, 
producing  revenue  amounting  to  $1,000,715. 

If  that  ir.  all  from  Mr.  Boyd  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Dornan. 
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(Mr.  Boyd  filed  fche  following  brief:) 

New  York,  November  2Jf^  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  As  importers  and  distributors  to  the  retailers,  and 
consequently  coming  in  direct  touch  with  the  consumers  of  what  are 
known  as  China  and  Japan  mattings  and  matting  rugs,  we  ask  your 
consideration  to  a  readjustment  of  the  present  tariff  on  these  articles, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Schedule  ./,  paragraph  No.  SJ,i. — Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured, 
manufactnred  from  strnw,  round  or  si)lit,  or  other  vegetable  substances  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Including  what  are  comonmly  known  as  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  India  straw  mattings,  valued  at  not  excewllng  ten  cents  per 
square  yard,  three  cents  per  HQuai-e  yard:  vahied  at  exceeding  ten  cents  per 
square  yard,  seven  cents  i)er  square  yard  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

So  that  it  will  read : 

Schedule  ./.  paragraph  So.  SAS. — Floor  mattings,  mats,  and  rugs,  plain,  fancy, 
or  figured,  manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  v^etable  sub- 
stances not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  Iniving  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or 
other  vegetable  substances.  Including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China, 
Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  three  cents  i)er  square  yard. 

We  claim  that  the  above  dividing  line  of  10  cents  per  square  yard 
works  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer  by  preventing,  say, 
50  per  cent  of  the  present  Japanese  mattings  imported  from  bemg  of 
a  desirable  quality,  both  in  weight  and  manufacture,  as  goods  costing 
10  cents  per  square  yard  at  port  of  shipment  pay  3  cents  per  square 
yard  duty,  and  goods  fractionally  higner  have  to  pay  7  cents  per 
square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  compound  rate  of  about 
10  cents  per  square  yard,  an  advance  or  difference  in  the  duty  of  over 
200  per  cent,  equaling  6^  cents  per  square  yard  additional  duty.  As 
per  following  example: 

One  roll,  first  cost  in  Japan  7.70  yen ;  dutiable  packing  charges,  0.30 
yen;  total,  8  ven;  duty,  $1.20  per  roll. 

At  exchange  $0.498=$3.1)84  gold,  or  9-71/100  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  above  pays  3  cents  per  square  yard  duty. 

One  roll,  first  cost  in  Japan,  7.80  yen;  dutiable  packing  charges, 
.30  ven;  total,  8.10  ven;  duty,  $3.80  per  roll. 

At  exchange  $0.498=$4.63  gold,  or  10-75/1,000  cents  per  square 
yard. 

The  above  pays  9i  cents  per  square  yard  duty,  being  7  cents  per 
square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  example  shows  that  a  roll  costing  only  5  cents  gold  more, 
equaling  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  yard  at  port  of  shipment,  pays  $3.80 
duty,  against  $1.20  duty  for  the  roll  costnig  only  5  cents  less.  " 

The  latter  is  a  prohibitive  duty  on  medium-grade  mattings,  and 
also  prevents  competition  among  the  manufacturers  in  Japan  m  pro- 
ducing the  best  value  for  a  given  price,  and  as  importers  can  not  pay 
more  than  10  (»ents  market  value  at  port  of  shipment,  the  result  is 
that  the  lower  grades  are  all  enhanced  in  value  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  American  consumer. 

There  is  practically  no  matting  brought  into  this  country  from 
Japan  the  first  cost  of  which  is  over  10  cents  per  yard.  We. claim 
that  by  widening  the  range  of  the  market  value  it  will  allow  better 
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goods  to  be  made,  and  imported  at  the  .same  cost  to  the  consumer, 
without  decreasing  the  revenue. 

Another  hardship  which  the  present  tariff  imposes  upon  the  im- 
porter is  the  risk  in  buying  the  best  grade  of  China  matting  known 
as  "  116  warp."  As  this  matting  has  to  be  contracted  for  about  a 
year  in  advance  of  shipment,  at  a  price  agreed  upon  on  a  silver  basis 
between  the  Chinese  manufacturer  and  the  American  importer,  there 
is  always  a  possibility  that  at  the  day  of  shipment  (the  rate  ruling 
on  date  of  shipment  is  what  the  Government  bases  the  dutiable  value  i 
on)  silver  may  have  advanced  so  as  to  bring  the  dutiable  cost  at 
above  10  cents  per  yard  gold,  thus  subjecting  the  mattings  to  the 
high  duty,  with  consequent  heavy  losses  to  the  importers  through  the 
advance  in  exchange  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

As  per  the  following  examples  : 

The  Hongkong  dollar,  in  which  currency  the  China  matting  is 
purchased,  is  subject  to  serious  fluctuations  as  shown  by  the  Treasury 
valuation : 

October,  1907,  .538;  Januarv,  1908,  .463;  April,  1908,  .439:  July, 
1908,  .423;  October,  1908,  .412.' 

From  the  above  fluctuations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mattings  costing 
2&i  cents  Hongkong  currency  in  October,  1908,  would  pay  3  cents 

gT  yard  duty,  and  tnat  mattings  purchased  in  July,  1908,  at  26i  cents 
ongkong  currency,  would  have  to  pay  the  high  "duty  of  7  cents  per 
yard  and  25  per  cent. 

Example, 

I    July.      October. 


I   Oentg. 

Matting  co«t  per  yard,  Honckong  currency I    26.125 

Oo0t  per  roll  of  40  yards - - 10.45 


Cents. 
28.125 
10.45 


hen  t  oer  cent  discount - I       .21  .21 

Lew  Dondutlable  cbarges.. 


Bxcfaanffe  of  Hongkong  dollar.. 

Perron,  gold. 

Per  yard,  gold 


10.24 
.54 

10.24 
.64 

9.70 
,423 

4.10 
.1025 

9.70 
.412 

3.99 
.0980 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  market  value  of  silver  (the  exchange 
was  .423  in  July,  1908,  against  .412  in  October,  1908),  mattings  of  the 
same  first  cost  price  pay  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  in  one  instance  and  only  3  cents  per  square  yard  in  the  other. 

It  has  happened  on  many  occasions  that  goods  purchased  to  be 
shipped  oil  the  low  duty  basis,  could  not  be  forwarded,  owing  to  the 
fluctuations  in  silver,  and  have  been  stored  in  China  at  heavy  expense 
to  await  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  or  sold  at  a  loss. 

The  result  of  this  is  to  compel  the  importer  to  take  lower-grade 
mattings  at  a  higher-grade  price,  thus  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
public  for  an  inferior  article. 

All  these  unnecessary  losses  are  caused  by  the  present  tariff,  which 
was  framed  at  a  time  when  mattincs  were  on  the  free  list  and  the 
effect  of  duties  on  mattings  was  little  understood  either  by  Congress 
or  the  trade. 
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We  respectfully  submit  these  views  for  your  fonsi deration,  and 
suggest  as  a  remedy  that  a  single  specific  duty  be  placed  on  all  grades 
of  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  mattings,  and  worded  as  follows : 
Schedule  e/,  paragraph  No,  333. — Floor  mattings,  mats,  and  rugs, 
plain,  fancy,  or  figurea,  manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or 
other  vegetable  substances  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  having  a 
warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  including  what 
are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting, 
three  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  duty  paid  on  China,  Japan,  and  Indift  mattings  should  be  for 
revenue  only. 

John  N.  Boyd,  of  Joseph  Wild  &  Co., 
John  C.  Wirtz,  of  Smith,  Bak^r  &  Co., 
Nelson  S.  Clark,  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 

Comraittee, 

In  presenting  this  brief,  we  beg  to  mention  that  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  November  23,  1908,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  following  firms  were  present : 

Jos.  Wild  &  Co.,  Smith,  Baker  &.  Co., 

Geo.  B.  Swayne  Co.,  Arnhold,  Karberg&  Co., 

Akawa,  Morimura  &  Co.,  Hadden  &  Co., 

W.  &  J.  Sloane,  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co., 

Delacamp  &  Co..  S.  Hecht,  jr.,  &  Sons, 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Carlowitz  &  Co., 

Winter  &  Smillie,  H.  B.  Claflin  Co. 

These  firms  come  in  contact  with  the  entire  matting  trade  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  received  letters  from 
Marshall  P'ield  &  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Prajr  &  Sons  Co.,  Boston;  J. 
Kennard  &  Sons  Carpet  Company,  St.  Louis;  D.  N.  &  E.  Walter  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  all  expressing  strongly  their  convictions  that  the 
tariff  on  mattings  should  be  made  a  straight  specific  one.  This  com- 
mittee knows  of  no  one  in  the  trade  throughout  the  country  who  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  change  suggested. 

John  N.  Boyd,  Chah'mnv, 
John  C.  Wirtz. 
Nelson  S.  Clark. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ROBERT  DORNAN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Dornan.  I  come  here  as  a  representative  of  an  American  indus- 
try that  has  been  almost  driven  out  of  existence  by  the  importation 
of  straw  matting.  I  come  here  to  protest  against  a  continuance  of 
the  conditions  that  now  exist. 

The  ingrain  carpet  industrv  in  the  year  1898  produced  50,000,000 
vards  of  carpet  annually,  employing  American  labor  at  wages  averag- 
ing over  $1.60  a  day,  iticluding  men,  women,  and  children.  For  some 
years  past  the  industry  has  iSen  declining,  and  it  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  extreme  growth  of  the  importation  of  straw  matting.  In 
1893  the  importation  of  straw  matting,  the  year  in  which  50,000,000 
yards  of  ingrain  carpet  were  produced,  was  only  8,000,000  yards. 
The  increase  began  with  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  in  which  this  country  was  con- 
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cerned  in  buying  silver.  Prior  to  1893  we  had  no  duty  on  matting, 
but  a  parity  or  comparative  value  that  existed  between  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  sustained  the  natural  price  of  commodities  from  coun- 
tries not  on  a  gold  standard,  and  we  did  not  have  the  trouble  that  we 
have  experienced  since  the  chang:e  in  values  of  the  moneys  of  the 
world,  and  that  became  emphasized  during  the  operation  of  this 
Wilson  bill. 

The  industry  suffered  then  in  common  with  all  industries,  because 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  had  been  very  considerably  de- 
stroj'ed.  When  the  present  Dingley  bill  was  brought  forward  for 
consideration,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  had  been  the 
effect  of  the  difference  in  the  values  of  exchange  upon  promoting  the 
growth  of  these  straw  mattings  from  China  and  Japan.  We  placed 
the  matter  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  asked  for  con- 
sideration that  would  stem  the  tide  of  these  importations  and  con- 
tinue the  ingrfiin  caipet  industry  in  existence. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  place  a 
duty  of  10  cents  a  yard  on  straw  mattings,  and  that  would  have  been 
protective  and  would  have  preserved  our  industry,  but  the  Senate 
thought  otherwise,  and  instead  of  giving  us  a  duty  they  proposed 
putting  it  on  the  free  list.  By  efforts  of  Pennsylvania  vSenators  and 
Kepresentatives,  we  were  able  to  secure  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  vard  on 
matting  that  cost  10  cents  or  less,  and  a  duty  of  7  cents  a  yard  and  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  those  costing  more  than  10  cents.  The  fact  is 
that  the  3-cent  duty,  so  far  as  affecting  the  cost  of  matting,  does  not 
apply  at  all,  because  through  the  operations  of  exchange  the  duty  is 
neutralized  and  lost  absolutely,  and  a  part  of  the  ori^nal  value,  say 
25  per  cent,  is  also  lost,  so  a  matting  ordinarily  costing  10  cents  in 
Japan,  valued  in  silver,  Mexican  dollar  or«  Hongkong  dollar,  the 
fluctuation  of  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  gentleman  preceding 
me — that  10-cent  matting,  when  brought  to  this  countiy,  is  only  4^- 
cent  matting,  with  3  cents  duty  added,  making  it  7^-cent  matting, 
still  2^  cents  less  than  its  original  cost.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  money  of  these  countries,  whether  iu  silver  or  in  depreciated  cur- 
rency, can  still  buy  as  much  commodity  within  their  own  country 
and  as  much  labor  within  their  own  country  as  it  ever  did. 

We  are  compelled  to  compote  with  conditions  of  that  kind,  and  our 
industry  has  almost  been  destroyed.  From  producing  50,000,000 
yards  of  carpet  when  the  population  was  r)r),0(K),()00,  to-day  there  are 
not  more  than  20,000,000  yards  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  increase  in  population  of  30,000,000.  If  our  industry  had 
been  conserved  we  probably  would  be  producing  7r),00(),0(K)  yards  for 
the  use  of  the  masses  of  this  country.  As  it  is  we  are  producing  a 
l^eggarly  20,000,000  yards.  Some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  Xew 
Kngland,  in  Lowell,  for  instance,  where  one  concern  used  to  run 
275  yard-wide  looms  on  ingrain  carpets,  do  not  now  run  over  oO. 
Another  corporation,  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company,  had  over  250 
looms,  and  are  not  now  running  over  50.  My  own  plant  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  we  had  170,  still  has  about  105  in  existence.  We 
moved  50  of  them  to  Alabama,  but  that  has  l)een  standing  idle  for 
about  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  l)e  the  result  of  that  break  at  10  cents 
a  yard  and  above,  which  is  now  8  cents  a  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad 
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valorem,  if  it  was  reduced  to  5  cents  a  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  The  duty  would  be  neutralized  through  the  operation 
of  exchange.  Our  money  has  more  than  doubled  the  purchasing 
powder  of  the  products  of  "those  countries.  There  would  be  no  duty. 
The  duty  is  absolutely  wiped  out.  We  would  have  no  protection  at 
all.  The  industry  is  going  to  pieces.  We  ask  the  Republican  coun- 
sellors of  the  country  to  come  to  our  relief  and  help  reestablish  the 
industry.    The  platform  of  the  Republican  party 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  about  the  platform.  We  know  what 
it  is.    We  want  to  know  about  your  business. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I  appeal  to  the  platform  and  stand  on  it.  I  am  a 
good  Republican. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  what  is  your  suggestion  with  reference  to 
change  in  this  tariff  ? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  My  suggestion  is  the  same  suggestion  I  made  eleven 
years  ago  to  Chairman  Dingley,  to  yourself,  and  to  the  present  chair- 
man— 10  cents  a  yard  on  straw  matting,  no  matter  what  it  costvS.  The 
^ntleman  who  preceded  me  said  there  was  not  1  per  cent  of  matting 
imported  under  the  high  duty.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  I  follow  the 
statistics  and  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  have  an  extract  here  from  one 
of  our  trade  publications  that  shows  the  volume  of  importations 
taken  from  our  national  figures  for  1902  to  1906,  inclusive.  The  maxi- 
mum was  reached  in  1903,  when  there  were  53,000,000  yards  of  straw 
matting  imported  into  the  United  States,  whereas  ten  years  before 
that  there  were  only  8,000,000  yards.  Does  anybody  know  where  the 
importation  of  any  other  product  exists  that  has  increased  mpre  than 
sixfold  in  ten  years? 

We  believe  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  yard  on  matting 
would  help  rejuvenate  our  industry  and  help  give  employment  to 
many  who  have  been  in  the  meantime  compelled  to  seek  employment 
in  other  fields;  to  help  me  start-  up  my  mill  in  Alabama,  that  has 
been  lying  idle  there  for  three  years,  and  give  employment  to  many 
down  there.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  serious  consideration 
and  understand  the  basic  influence  that  operates  to  neutralize  the 
duty  altogether  and  a  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the  product.  That 
applies  to  any  product  that  comes  from  any  country  not  on  a  gold- 
st-andard  basis,  whatever  it  may  be.  Your  fine  oriental  rugs  from 
India  and  Persia  and  Turkey  all  suffer  a  loss  in  value  through  the 
enlarged  purchasing  power  of  the  gold  exchange,  and  the  duty  is 
largely  destroyed.  It  is  up  to  you  gentlemen  to  give  this  matter  full 
consideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  total  consumption  of  mat- 
ting in  this  country? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Total  importation? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  total  consumption. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  In  1893  it  was  8,000,000  vards;  in  1903  it  was 
53,000,000  yards. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907  what  was  it? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  It  was  46,000,000  or  48,000,000  yards.  There  has 
been  some  falling  off  since  1903. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  is  a  very  good  year 
for  us  to  estimate  on. 
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Mr.  DoRNAN.  There  was  a  falling  off  incident  to  the  war  that  was 
on  between  Japan  and  Russia  that  took  away  some  of  the  labor  from 
Japan  and  interfered  with  the  product  of  matting,  and  that  is  why 
the  volume  has  decreased. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  48,000,000  yards  in  1907 — are  you  speaking 
of  the  importations  or  the  consumption? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  importations,  and  I  presume 
the  consumption  is  based  on  the  importation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  none  of  it  made  here? 

Mr.  Dornan.  No;  there  is  no  straw  matting  made  here.  There 
have  been  attempts  made  at  making  it,  but  they  have  not  been  very 
successful.    They  make  paper  matting  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  the  duty  made  more  than  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Dornan.  We  want  a  duty  on  this  matting  because  through  the 
operation  of  exchange  we  have  no  duty.  The  average  purchasing 
power  of  our  money 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  duty  of  36  per  cent,  as  I  imderstand  it? 

Mr.  Dornan.  A  duty  of  30  centos  a  yard  on  matting,  that  is  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to  in  ad  valorem  rate  ? 

Mr.  Dornan.  It  amounts  to  30  per  cent  on  the  10-cent  matting. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  had  a  duty  on  this  of  30  per  cent 
during  the  twelve  years'  existence  of  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  Dornan.  We  had  no  duty  at  all.  There  has  been  a  duty  paid, 
but  the  amount  of  that  duty  was  more  than  wiped  out  through  the 
operation  of  exchange.  Although  the  Government  got  revenue,  the 
goods  were  brought  here  at  one-half  their  normal  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  you  and  I  may  differ  on  that,  but  from  my 
standpoint  the  law  says  that  you  have  got  a  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  By  the  operation  of  exchange,  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  entire  duty  is  wiped  out? 

Mr.  Dornan.  So  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  but  in  so  far  as  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  not  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  imderstand  it,  you  buy,  or  the  importer  buys,  on 
a  silver  basis. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  goods  are  valued  on  a  gold  basis  ? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  that  makes  one-half  the  duty  wiped  out; 
just  about  half. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  actual  amount  going  into  the  Treasury  is  30 
per  cent  on  the  goods,  as  assessed  ? 

Mr.  Dornan.  You  are  perfectly  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And,  although  this  duty  has  existed  for  twelve 
years,  this  industry  has  had  no  oiance  to  build  up,  there  has  been  no 
chance  to  build  up  the  straw-matting  industry? 

Mr.  Dornan.  We  do  not  grow  the  straw  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  raw  material  is  grown  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  skilled  labor  for  this  business  is  abroad? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  business  that  is  not  developed  by  ma- 
chinery ? 
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Mr.  DoRNAN.  Well,  they  have  been  undertakin«r  to  develop  it  by 
machinery,  but  it  has  not  been  a  howling  success. 

Mr.  I^NDERwooD.  It  has  largely 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  It  is  largely  a  hand-work  business  in  China  and 
Japan. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  Is  not  your  proposition  to  put  a  tax  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  build  up  this  industry  a  good  deal  like  putting  a  tax 
on  lemons  in  order  to  grow  lemons  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  No:  we  are  simply  asking  that  we  be  allowed  to  re- 
build an  industry. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  the  ingrain-carpet  industry? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  The  ingrain-carpet  industry.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  put  a  continuing  duty  on  it — either  that  or  get  China  to  go  on  a 
gold  basis — and  we  will  not  have  this  contention  to  make. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  may  be  dull 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  You  have  not  thought  as  much  about  it  as  I  have 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  see  how^  the  matting  and  the  ingrain 
carpet  have  any  particular  relation — how  one  affects  the  other. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  You  have  not  thought  about  this  subject  as  much  as 
I  have,  and  you  have  not  had  a  mill  close  down  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  why  I  am  trying  to  get  information 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  And  I  am  trying  to  give  it  to  you. 

So  far  as  the  value  of  the  product  is  concerned,  as  I  say,  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product  is  wiped  out,  and  the 
Government  gets  the  revenue.  But  my  proposition  is  one  that  will 
give  the  Government  threefold  the  present  revenue  if  the  volume  of 
importation  will  be  continued.  My  hope  will  be  that  the  volume  of 
importation  will  be  reduced  and  made  at  least  one-half.  That  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  ingrain-carpet  industry. 

Mr.  Underwood,  "fou  mean  the  matting  industry  will  take  the 
place  of  the  ingrain-carpet  industry? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Yes;  the  importations  have  increased  over  sixfold 
from  181)8.  We  will  give  you  ingi'ain  carpet  and  linoleum  and  other 
clean  and  desirable  floor  coverings  instead  of  the  Chinese  grass  mat- 
ting. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  foreign  industry  of  matting  under  present  con- 
ditions has  driven  out  the  American  industry  of  making  carpet? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Indisputably,  and  we  ask  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
build  up  that  carpet  business. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  yon  prepared  a  brief? 

Mr.  Dornan.  I  have  not  prepared  one.  I  did  not  know  that  this 
schedule*  was  to  be  considered  until  Friday  night,  and  I  did  not  hav^ 
an  opportunity,  but  with  your  permission  I  will  be  pleased  to  prepare 
a  brief  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.     Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  the  proposition  of  the  American  peo- 
ple wanting  matting  and  our  putting  a  tax  on  matting  and  forcing 
them  to  take  somethings  tliey  do  not  want? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Xo,  sir;  but  it  will  permit  the  people  to  get  matting 
at  a  fair  price  and  will  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  an  American 
industry  that  has  almost  been  forced  out  of  existence.  The  cost  of 
matting  is  more  than  cut  in  two. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  on  that  proposition,  if  you  can  show  me  it 
would  affect  the  revenues  when  we  need  revenue.s  for  the  Govern- 
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ment.  I  might  be  with  you;  but  forcing  the  American  people  to  bnv 
one  thing  when  they  want  another  is  something  I  would  not  be  witK 
yon  on. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  If  you  cut  the  importation  in  two,  on  the  basis  of  a 
10-cent  duty  it  will  give  you  two-fifths  more  revenue  than  you  have 
to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  you  are  willing  that  the  southern  and 
western  farmers  should  have^  for  their  consumption  at  the  world's 
price  and  not  have  to  pay  a  higher  duty  for  in  order  to  build  up  some 
mdustry  in  the  North  or  East? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Doman  is  going  to  agree 
w^ith  you  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  asked  him  w^hat  article  he  was  willing  for  us  to 
have  without  paying  tribute  to  the  North  or  the  East. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  I  am  willing  you  should  have  anything  that  the 
farmer  can  buy 

Mr.  Randeu..  You  want  to  make  him  have  an  ingrain  carpet, 
when  the  moths  will  eat  up  his  carpet,  and  he  wants  matting. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  No;  we  do  not  want  to  make  him  take  anything  that 
he  does  not  want,  but  we  want  him  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  matting. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  want  him  to  pay  more  for  his  matting  than 
he  is  paying  now  ? 

Mr.  I)ornan.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  want  him  to  pav  mortf  for  his  matting,  do  vou 
not? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  He  ought  to  pay  more,  because  he  did  not  formerly 
get  his  nuitting,  prior  to  1893,  as  cheap  as  he  does  now,  and  there 
was  no  duty  on  it  at  all.     You  fail  to  understand  that 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  not  named  any  article  yet  that  you  think 
he  ought  to  buy  without  paying  more  than  the  world's  price  for  it, 
in  order  to  build  up  eastern  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Ijet  us  discuss  that  somewhere  else.  You  are  not 
getting  any  information  by  such  a  question  as  that. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  T  am  willing  that  the  farmer  should  follow  his  own 
sweet  will. 

8TATEMSVT  OF  KR.  JOHH  P.  WIRTZ,  85  WALL   STREET,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  am  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  a  meeting  in 
the  interest  of  the  matting  schedule 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  WiRTz.  T  say  I  am  one  of  the  committee  appointe<l  by  the 
matting  interests.  My  arguments  are  the  same  as  Mr.  Boyd's,  but 
inasmuch  as  I  am  called  upon,  I  ^vould  like  to  answer  some  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  the  last  witness. 

The  last  witness  stated  that  the  duty  was  cut  in  half  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  China  was  on  the  silver  basis;  but  Japan  is  on  the  gold 
basis.  Japan  is  on  the  gold  basis  and  produces  700,000  rolls  of  mat- 
ting out  of  the  1,200,000.  So  his  argument  does  not  hold  as  to  the 
greater  amount  of  matting  imported. 

I  happen  to  know,  through  contact  with  the  trade,  that  ingrain 
carpets  are  practically  an  obsolete  fabric.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  store, 
or  if  our  farmer  friends  go  into  a  store  to  buy  a  floor  covering,  they 
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have  their  own  ideas  of  what  they  want,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
adjustment  of  the  duty  would  compel  them  to  buy  anything  they 
used  to  use,  which  they  grew  to  dislike  and  which  want  they  now 
supply  with  matting.  It  would  be  trying  to  force  them  to  buy  some- 
thmg  that  they  have  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  duty  that  is  paid  on  the  1  per  cent  of  high-grade  mattings  only 
amounts  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  for  that,  and  we  do  not 
claim  that  the  cnange  which  we  ask  for  will  materially  affect  the 
importer  or  materialljr  affect  the  revenues.  We  do  not  think  it  will 
do  either  one,  but  it  will  simply  be  in  the  line  of  harmony. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  up  a^inst  the  proposition,  so  to  speak, 
of  whether  or  not  our  matting  is  within  the  7.70  valuation  or  within 
the  10  cents  valuation,  or  whether  it  is  just  immediately  above  it,  and 
that  difficulty,  which  has  caused  the  Government  considerable  ex- 
pense, would  be  obviated ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  not  make 
any  material  difference  to  the  importer  or  to  the  Government,  and 
that  industry,  which  has  been  protected  for  so  many  years  at  3  cents 
without  making  any  progress,  can  not,  according  to  my  humble  no- 
tion, increase  under  a  greater  protection,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
protection,  but  a  matter  of  the  likes  of  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  the  straw  used  in  that  industry  all  imported? 

Mr.  WiRTz.  The  matting  is  all  made  in  Japan  and  China,  and  the 
straw  is  grown  under  peculiar  conditions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  H.  SAWYER,  OF  MAIDEN,  MASS.,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  OOODAIL  MATTING  COMPANY.  OF  KENNE- 
BTTNE,  ME. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Goodall  Matting  CJompany,  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  a  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  mattings,  known  to  the 
trade  as  "  China  mattings  "  and  "  Japanese  mattings." 

lam  sorry  that  the  ingrain  carpet  man  was  not  a  little  better  posted 
on  the  matting  business,  because  it  seems  he  is  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  matting  made  in  this  country.  The  man  that  just  preceded  me 
made  the  same  statement  that  it  was  all  made  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  that  there  was  no  grass  grown  here  out  of  which  this  matting 
could  be  made — that  it  is  all  grown  in  China  and  Japan. 

I  stand  here  to  refute  these  statements,  and  to  say  that  we  do  make 
matting  here,  and  that  there  is  matting  grass  grown  here,  raised  in 
this  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  vou  been  making  it  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  has  been  made  here  six  vears  and  more.  It  has 
been  made  in  this  country  off  and  on  for  eight  and  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  impnorters  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Boyd  are  honest  enough 
to  ask  for  just  what  they  want.  They  are  importers,  and  they  ask  for 
a  duty  for  revenue  only,  to  increase  their  trade.  Now,  I  am  glad  to 
stand  before  you  and  to  represent  the  American  side  oif  the  question, 
the  side  that  the  Republican  party  stands  for.  Our  working  people 
ask  your  consideration  of  this  question,  and  they  ask  for  protection 
for  this  new  industry,  so  that  they  may  labor  and'be  paid  good  wages, 
and  to  consider  their  interests,  instead  of  the  request  of  the  importers 
you  have  just  heard  for  free  trade,  or  for  tariff  tor  revenue  only,  that 
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the  cheap  labor  of  China  and  Japan  may  flood  our  markets  with 
matting. 

Our  laboring  people  ask  you  for  a  protective  duty,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  will  state  it  will  not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Their  matting  brief  here  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  3 
cents  duty  on  the  low  grades  of  matting  and  7  cents  and  25  per  cent 
on  the  goods  that  cost  10  cents  or  more. 

Now,  we  a^ee  fully  with  the  importers  in  their  entire  statement  of 
this  fact  until  they  get  down  to  the  last  four  words  of  what  they 
desire — and  one  figiue,  that  there  should  be  a  specific  per  yard  rate  ok 
this  matting,  for  I  hardly  think  if  there  is  a  man  who  knows  what 
the  matting  costs  on  the  other  side,  we  never  can  find  just  what  it 
cost«  on  this  side,  provided  that  the  price  is  about  the  10-cent  limit. 

To  fix  the  foreign  cost,  to  get  the  ad  valorem  rate,  is  rather  a  diffi- 
cult question.  This  matting  is  bought  through  the  native  banto  in 
Japan,  or  through  the  native  compredor  in  China.  How  does  this 
banto  accomplish  the  objeet  (  He  is  given  his  order  to  buy  a  certain 
number  of  rolls  of  the  better  grade,  and  is  told  that  he  must  not  con 
tract  for  it  at  a  price  that  will  exceed  7.70  yen  or  7.90  yen,  plus  pack 
ing  charges,  30  sen,  and  often  less  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

Now,  the  very  outside  limit  of  7.90  yen,  plus  packing  charges, 
8.20  yen,  less  2  per  cent,  equals  8.03G  yen.' 

This  is  for  40  yards,  a  roll,  reduced  to  our  gold. 

Considering  tJie  exchange  or  price  of  the  yen,  as  it  is,  49.8  cents, 
equals  $3.99869  gold  for  a  roll  of  40  yards,  about  thirty-one  one- 
thousandths  of  a  cent  under  $4  a  roll  of  40  yards. 

Thirty-one  one-thousandth  part  of  a  cent  to  be  diveded  by  40  yards 
would  equal  three-fourths  of  one  one-thousandth  part  of  a  cent.' 

But  the  object  is  accomplished.  This  atom  of  a  cent  saves  the  im- 
porter from  paying  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  7  cents  per  yard  and  25 
per  cent. 

No  one  in  the  business  believes  this  to  be  the  cost,  but  the  Govern- 
ment can  seldom  prove  it  to  be  otherwise. 

Now,  does  this  undervaluation  happen  ?  It  all  happens  before  the 
importer  gets  his  invoice. 

iTie  banto,  always  a  native,  gets  his  orders  to  buy  1,000  rolls  of  thi:^ 
better  grade  of  matting,  and  he  finds  that  among  the  different  pat- 
terns submitted  to  him  he  can  place  orders  with  different  manufac- 
turers who  know,  who  know  that  thase  patterns  have  been  sold,  de- 
livered in  the  United  States,  all  at  low  duty  rates. 

The  Japanese  manufacturer  knows  he  can  not  produce  this  grade 
at  the  limit  price  of  yen  7.70  to  7.90,  so  he  and  the  banto  bow,  and 
sit  down,  native  fashion,  and  tea  is  brought  in,  and  with  much  compli- 
menting of  each  other  they  drink  tea  and  talk. 

This  same  banto  may  have  20,000  rolls  or  more  to  buy  in  all,  of 
which  10  per  cent  is  of  the  better  grade. 

After  seeing  several  manufacturers  he  has  succeeded  in  placing  his 
orders  for  his  exporting  house  in  this  way. 

I  will  say  I  have  been  there  and  have  talked  with  the  Japanese 
fanner  at  his  farm  in  the  country.  I  have  also  talked  with  the  Jap- 
anese manufacturer,  and  with  an  honest  Japanese  manufacturer,  now 
out  of  business,  and  I  have  talked  with  the  banto,  and  I  have  talked 
with  the  exporter  in  Japan.  I  have  also  talked  with  importers  in 
the  United  States. 
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They  all  tell  the  same  story.  This  matting  must  be  invoiced  under 
the  10-cent  limit.  This  hanto  had  about  10  per  cent  of  the  better 
grade  to  buy,  none  of  which  he  could  buy  at  the  low-duty  limit.  He 
offers  a  trifle  more  for  the  90  per  cent  on  consideration  that  the  higher 
grade  be  contracted  for  inside  the  limit,  and  then  the  trick  is  done ! 
The  price  is  at  a  safe  figure  to  beat  the  United  States  ad  valorem 
duty. 

The  importer's  broker  on  this  side  prasents  the  invoice  at  the  cus- 
tom-house and  swears  it  is  the  true  foreign  cost,  and  it  usually 
passes.  All  this  the  importers  and  everybody  else  want  to  avoid,  as 
it  can  be  avoided  by  an  ad  valorem  tariff  per  yard. 

Mr.  Underw(K)d.  You  are  not  contending  for  a  raise,  but  to  have  a 
specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  contending  for  both,  and  I  will  say  that  this 
statement  that  I  have  made  is  simply  in  answer  to  the  brief  that  they 
have  filed  here  to-day. 

I  want  to  show  you  some  pictures  here  and  show  you  some  mat- 
tings and  some  of  the  grasses. 

This  grass  was  raised  in  Texas  this  year  [indicating]. 

That  piece  of  matting  was  woven  from  Texas  grass,  a  piece  of 
grass  that  is  all  American.  The  cotton  was  grown  here  and  twisted, 
the  grass  was  grown  here,  the  American  laborer  made  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  name  of  the  grass? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  name  of  the  grass  is  the  Cyperus  tegetiformis. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  costs  29  cents  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  This  looks  very  similar  to  some  of  the  foreign 
Japanese  mattings  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Here  is  the  one  you  have  in  mind  [indicating].  This 
was  made  in  China. 

The  Chairman.  How*  much  is  this  Chinese  matting,  laid  down  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Saw^yer.  About  17  to  19  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Saw^yer.  With  the  duty  and  everything,  freight/and  all,  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How -do  you  manage  to  sell  any  of  yours,  then? 

Mr,  Saw^yer.  Well,  it  is  better.  During  1906,  when  exchange  was 
up,  the  price  of  this  same  matting  was  29  cents.     To-day  it  is  17  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Has  it  been  reduced  in  price  since  you  began  the 
manufacture  of  yours? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  only  in  the  way  of  exchange.  When  ex- 
change is  above  50  that  matting  can  not  be  brought  in  honestly  at  3 
cents  a  yard.  It  can  be  brought  in  the  way  they  do  it,  by  averaging 
the  price,  putting  the  low  grade  up  and  the  high  grade  down. 

The  Chairman.  What  grass  is  that? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  is  Texas  grass,  raised  at  Pierce,  Tex.,  grown  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  splendid  industry  for  Texas  to  make 
this  matting,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  where  this  grass  is  raised,  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  fine  industry  for  Texas? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes ;  it  would. 
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The  Chairman.  I  wonder  they  have  not  had  enough  enterprise  to 
get  hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  tell  vou,  this  is  a  larger  subject  than,  I  am 
afraid,  you  have  in  your  min^.  The  first  roots  to  come  to  this  country 
I  brought  myself  in  1903.  I  intere*ited  Secretary  Wilson  in  the 
project  of  raising  the  grass  in  this  country,  and  ever  since  then  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  been  interested  and  given  attention  to 
the  raising  of  this  grass.    There  it  is,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  raise  this  grass 
in  Texas? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Randei.l.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  a  fine  industry 
there? 

Mr.  Sawi-er.  All  mattings  imported  are  made  on  wooden  looms, 
operated  by  hand  and  foot  power,  called  hand  looms.  It  has  been  the 
desire  of  inventors  in  this  country  to  build  power  looms  that  would 
weave  these  mattings.  Many  years  and  much  money  has  been  spent 
by  different  men  trying  to  build  power  looms  that  would  weave  them, 
and  of  a  better  grade  than  is  now  on  the  market  from  China  and 
Japan.  Nearly  tnirty  years  and  oyer  $500,000  has  been  spent  to  ob- 
tain this  result.  We  have  spent  nearly  $100,000  and  over  six  years 
in  Defecting  the  looms. 

We  now  have  123  looms,  and  are  making  a  better  grade  of  matting 
than  can  be  produced  on  the  hand  looms  of  China  or  Japan,  so  con- 
ceded by  retailers  and  consumers — a  splendid  matting,  well  worth 
the  price  and  of  full  value.  We  have  succeeded  in  inventing  and 
building  matting  looms  that  weave  this  first-class  matting,  and  have 
woven  thousands  of  rolls. 

Exchange. 

Rates  of  foreign  exchange  play  a  very  important  part  in  making 
the  duty  rate  on  the  better  grades  of  these  mattings;  where  there  is 
a  compound  rate  of  duty,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  (importers,  job- 
bers, retailers,  and  manufacturers)  that  there  should  be  a  specific  per 
yard  duty  on  mattings.  At  the  present  rates  very  little  matting  pays 
the  higher  rate  of  7  cents  per  yard  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
great  struggle  is  made  to  get  the  foreign  cost  a  trifle  less  than  10  cents 
per  square  yard,  so  it  can  come  in  and  only  pay  the  3-cent  rate,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  when  exchange  is  up,  as  in  1900  and  first  of 
1907,  the  lower  grades  are  marked  up  a  little  and  the  better  grades 
are  marked  down  to  a  fraction  below  10  cents  per  yard,  that  all  may 
come  in  at  the  3-cent  rate.  This  is  called  averaging  the  cost  prices  to 
beat  the  United  States  tariff.  This  fact  was  fully  brought  out  at 
hearings  in  the  fall  of  1906  before  the  Board  of  United  States  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  in  New  York,  when  their  decision  was  that  the  better 
grades  should  pav  the  higher  rate.  See  three  Treasury  Department 
reappraisement  circulars  Nos.  1506  to  1509,  1518  to  1521,  1562  to 
1566,  attached.  See  reappraisement  Nos.  9136,  9148,  9288,  9962,  for 
decisions. 

Raw  material. 

In  1903  I  brought  to  this  country  from  China  and  Japan  some 
of  the  matting-grass  roots  and  delivered  them  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington,  and  had  a  long  conference  with 
Secretarv  Wilson,  Doctor  GalTowav,  and  several  of  his  assistants 
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in  the  department,  with  the  result  that  the  department  has  since 
spent  mucn  time  and  mt)ney  to  grow  this  grass  in  the  United  States- 
becoming  so  interested  in  it  that  they  sent  Mr.  John  Tull,  of  that 
department,  to  Japan  in  190(>  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  culture  of  these  matting  gi^asses  and  to  collect  and  bring  to  this 
country  a  large  lot  of  the  roots,  which  he  accomplished  at  groat 
expense  and  at  the  risk  of  his  health  and  life,  with  the  result  that 
the  grass  is  now  being  raised  in  this  country — in  South  Carolina. 
Texas,  and  California.  To  show  this  is  a  fact,  I  will  quote  from 
a  letter  dated  November  18,  1908,  from  Mr.  William  E.  Haskell,  jr., 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Carolina  Rice  (Jrowers'  Association, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  our  company: 

I  feel  that  we  will  be  able  t(»  ^I'ow  you  all  the  rush  you  waut:  the  rice  lands 
of  Carolina  are  a<lai)te(l  to  this  prowth. 

I  will  say  that  Mr.  Haskell  raised  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the 
grass  this  season  and  is  preparing  to  raise  a  large  lot  in  1909.  We 
wove  this  American-grown  gi'ass  into  matting  for  his  own  use — the 
first  gi-ass  to  be  grown  on  American  soil  by  the  American  farmer 
and  to  be  woven  on  .Vmerican  power  looms  by  American  help,  the 
first  all-American  matting  to  be  laid  on  any  floor — and  he  is  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  We  now  have  in  transit  from  Pierce,  Tex., 
a  shipment  of  the  gi'ass  raised  there,  and  I  now  show  vou  a  sample 
made  from  the  Texas-grown  grass — an  achievement  for  American 
industry.  The  accomplishment  of  raising  this  grass  is  entirely  to 
the  credit  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Mr.  David  Fjlircliild,  foreign  explorer  of  the  Hureau  of 
Seeds  and  Plant  Introduction,  of  \ATiich  Doctor  (ralloway  is  the 
head.  The  looms  to  weave  this  fabric  have  been  perfected  by  the 
mechanics  and  inventors  of  this  country. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  can  and  have  raised  the  grass.  Give 
us  protection  for  our  labor,  against  the  cheap  labor  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  it  will  become  a  great  industry  here.  The  weavers  in 
China  and  Japan  are  paid  from  5  to  8  cents  a  day  of  twelve  to  eight- 
een hours.  The  weavers  in  our  mill  (girls)  receive  from  $1  to 
$1.00  a  day  of  ten  hours;  these  facts  are  well  worth  your  serious  con- 
sideration, for  without  adequate  protection  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
close  our  mill  and  discharge  all  the  help.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  takes  95  per  cent  of  all  the  matting  exported  from 
China  and  Japan,  who  has  a  better  right  to  make  this  floor  covering 
than  our  American  working  people  ?  Another  element  enters  into  the 
low  foreign  cost  of  the  best  grade  Japanese  mattings  and  allows  them 
to  come  in  at  the  low-rate  duty ;  that  is,  convict  labor  in  the  prisons. 
Our  laws  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  prison-made  goods,  but 
there  is  no  way  to  separate  them  from  the  same  grades  made  by  free 
labor;  the  Japanese  Government  controls  the  prisons;  the  matting 
produced  therein  is  sold  to  Japanese  manufacturers,  who  in  turn  mix 
it  with  their  own  product  and  resell  to  the  exporter,  who  in  turn  sells 
to  the  importer  here,  at  a  price  that  is  just  under  the  10-cent  limit, 
so  it  comes  in  at  the  3-cent  rate. 

Summary, 

Our  farmers  are  raising  the  grass,  our  mechanics  have  perfected 
the  looms,  our  laboring  people  are  weaving  the  matting,  and  we 
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come  before  this  committee  to  ask  for  a  protective  duty  for  a  new 
industry  that  bids  fair  to  become  large.  Under  the  present  rates  we 
can  not  produce  matting  in  competition  with  China  and  Japan.  Our 
desire  is  that  section  333  in  Schedule  J  be  amended  to  read : 

Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  fijrured,  nunuifactured  from  split  straw,  prass, 
or  rushes,  or  other  vegetable  substances  not  otherwise  provided  for,  commonly 
known  to  the  trade  as  China  and  India  matting,  when  said  matting  contains  73 
ends  of  warp,  or  more,  shall  pay  12  cents  per  square  yard  duty ;  all  that  con- 
tains less  than  73  ends  of  warp  shall  x)ay  3  cents  per  square  yard  duty.  In- 
voices shall  state  the  number  of  ends  of  warp  contained  in  all  matting. 

And  when  mattings  are  manufactured  from  round  straw,  grass,  or  rushes, 
known  to  the  trade  as  Japanese  matting,  and  contain  145  ends  of  warp  or 
more,  shaU  pay  12  cents  per  square  yard  duty;  less  than  145  ends  of  warp  3 
cents  per  square  yard  duty.  Invoices  shall  state  the  number  of  ends  of  warp 
contained  in  all  mattings. 

The  medium  and  lower  cost  grades  of  matting  are  used  by  people  of 
moderate  means,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  these 
grades,  but  only  on  the  higher-cost  grades,  and  will  further  state  that 
the  duty  we  ask  for  will  not  increase  the  price  of  these  better  grades  to 
the  consumer,  as  these  grades  now  brought  in  cost  the  retailer  from  17 
to  19  cents  per  yard  and  are  retailed  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  yard. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1900,  when  exchange  was  high,  these  fine  grades 
of  matting  cost  the  retailer  29  to  31  cents,  and  were  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer at  the  same  price  they  now  sell  them  for,  the  same  quality  of 
goods  costing  the  retailer  17  to  19  cents.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
present  tariff  that  these  grades  should  pay  lOJ  to  14  cents  per  yard,  or 
more,  but  owing  to  the  averaging  of  prices  and  undervaluation  by  the 
importers  most  of  the  better  grades  now  come  in  at  the  3-cent  rate. 
Also  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  or  price  of  the  Mexican  dollar  has 
much  to  do  with  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  for  when  exchange  is 
above  50  and  the  matting  is  not  undervalued  it  pays  lOJ  cents  per 
square  yard,  or  more. 

Example. — Foreign  cost  being  10  cents,  it  pays  9^  cents  per  yard 
dut^;  foreign  cost  oeing  12  cents,  it  pays  10  cents  per  yard  duty; 
foreign  cost  being  16  cents,  it  pays  11  cents  per  yard  duty;  foreign 
cost  being  20  cents,  it  pays  12  cents  per  yard  duty;  foreign  cost  being 
30  cents,  it  pays  14rJ  cents  per  yard  duty ;  foreign  cost  being  40  cents,  it 
pays  17  cents  per  yard  duty. 

In  asking  for  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  per  square  yard  in  place  of 
the  present  compound  duty  of  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  it  raises  the  duty  from  1  to  2^  cents  per  vard  on  some 
grades  and  lowers  it  from  1  to  5  cents  per  yard  on  otner  grades,  if 
tne  goods  are  entered  at  their  true  value.  The  present  duty  of  3  cents 
per  square  yard  to  be  retained  on  the  medium  and  lower  cost  grades 
as  it  now  exists.  These  lower  grades  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  import- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Sawyer  submitted  the  following: 

Reappratsement  No.  9136^  straw  matting. — From  ,  Kobe. 

Exported  May  28,  1906,  entered  at  San  Francisco.  File  No.  40814. 
Entry  Xo.  8352.  Findings  of  Waite,  G.  A. :  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
warp  matting,  entered  at  7.70,  advanced  to  11  yen  per  roll:  240-warp 
matting,  entered  at  0.19J,  advanced  to  0.27^  yen  per  yard. 

Reappraisement  No.  914S,  straw  matting. — From  Cheong  Loong 
&  Tylee,  Canton.  Exported  June  16,  1906,  entered  at  Baltimore. 
File  No.  41322.    Entry  No.  6038.    Findings  of  Board  No.  1 :  Five 
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thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  rolls  fancy  matting,  super- 
fine lintan  jointless  116  warp,  entered  at  $0.20J  Hongkong  pet  yard, 
reappraised  as  follows :  Five  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  rolls 
at  $0.21f  Mexican  per  yard ;  707  rolls  at  $0.20J  Mexican  per  yard. 
Discount  2  per  cent.  Less  N.  D.  charges.  Previously  published 
under  Reappraisement  No.  8433,  October  5,  1906. 

Decision  of  Die  hoard  on  rereoppraisement. 

The  facts  developed  in  this  proceeding  to  determine  foreign-market 
value  present  a  unique  situation.  Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-three  rolls  oi  116  warp  Chinese  matting  invoiced  and  entered 
at  20|  cents  less  2  per  cent  Hongkong  dollars  per  square  yard  was 
advanced  by  the  appraisers  at  the  port  of  Baltimore  If  Mexican  per 
sguare  yard.  From  this  advance  an  appeal  to  reappraisement  by  a 
single  general  appraiser  was  taken,  and  after  hearing  on  said  appeal 
the  general  appraiser  further  advanced  the  value  of  1,000  or  said 
bales  to  23  cents  less  2  per  cent  Hongkong  per  square  yard  and  sus- 
tained the  entered  value  on  the  remaining  4,923  bales.  Thereafter 
the  importers  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  general  appraiser 
on  said  1,000  bales  and  the  collector  filed  a  like  appeal  from  his  de- 
cision on  the  4,923  bales. 

The  importers  contend  that  the  entire  lot  of  matting  was  purchased 
at  the  invoiced  and  entered  price.  This  contention  is  supported  by 
the  sworn  testimony  of  the  representative  of  the  importers,  who  ne- 
gotiated for  the  purchase  thereof,  and  by  the  member  of  the  broker- 
age firm  who  effected  the  sale.  The  Government  has  attempted  to 
show  that  the  invoice  price  of  said  matting  does  not  represent  its 
actual  value  or  sale  price,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  said  invoice 
price  was  arranged  lor  by  a  system  of  averaging  or  rearranging  of 
prices  as  various  grades  of  matting — that  is  to  say,  the  true  selling 
price  of  116  warp  matting  was  more  than  20J  cents,  but  that  price 
was  fixed  upon  to  keep  it  under  10  cents  United  States  currency 
according  to  the  cuiTcnt  rate  of  exchange,  and  to  compensate  the 
seller  for  the  difference  between  that  price  and  the  actual  value  the 
prices  of  lower  grade  mattings  were  proportionately  increased. 
Both  buyer  and  seller  of  the  matting  unqualifiedly  deny  that  there 
was  any  system  of  averaging  or  rearranging  used  to  fix  the  invoice 
value  of  this  importation. 

They  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  5,923  bales  in  question  are  a 
partial  ddivery  under  a  contract  for  about  42,000  rolls,  and  that  the 
actual  sale  price  of  20J  cents  per  square  yard  was  fixed  for  the  116 
warp  matting  entirely  without  regard  to  the  prices  of  the  other 
grades,  either  including  in  the  importation  or  covered  by  the  con- 
tract ;  and  we  are  clearly  of  the  view  that  the  Government  has  pre- 
sented nothing  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  invoice  price  of  the 
116  warp  does  not  represent  the  actual  and  unconditional  price  to  be 
paid  therefor.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  altnough  the 
int-egrity  of  the  invoice  be  established,  the  price  stated  may  not  still 
be  below  the  market  value.  For  instance,  if  the  record  sKows  that 
mattings  of  similar  grade  were  being  sold  in  unusual  wholesale  quan- 
tities in  the  principal  markets  therefor  of  China  at  the  date  of  ex- 
portation for  prices  higher  than  stated  in  the  invoices  the  invoice 
price  would  not  control,  and  under  the  law  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  appraiser  to  advance  the  invoice  value  accordingly. 
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There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  for  several  years  the 
vital  trade  question  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  manufactur- 
ers of  matting  and  the  American  buyers  thereof,  in  so  far  as  116 
warp  was  concerned,  has  been  how  to  keep  within  the  law  and  yet 
succeed  in  having  such  matting  passed  by  the  United  States  apprais- 
ing officers  at  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  square  yard  (U.  S-  currency) 
in  value. 

It  is  provided  in  paragraph  333  of  the  existing  tariff  act  that  the 
duty  on  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  India  straw  mattings  of  the  class 
here  involved,  valued  at  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  square  yard,  shall 
be  3  cents  per  square  yard,  and  on  all  such  mattmg  exceeding  in  value 
10  cents  per  square  yard  the  duty  shall  be  7  cents  per  square  yard 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  was  perfectly  apparent  on  the  hearings  that  between  some  of  the 
American  buyers  and  the  brokers  or  salesmen  representing  the  foreign 
sellers,  there  was  disagreement,  not  only  as  to  the  price  at  which 
116  warp  matting  could  be  bought  in  China  in  June,  1906,  either 
separately  or  with  other  grades,  but  also  as  to  the  practice  that,  for 
a  nwnber  of  years  it  is  claimed,  has  prevailed,  of  adjusting  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  grades  so  as  to  keep  the  116  warp  always  within  the 
low  duty  limit.  Whether  such  was  the  uniform  practice  may  yet  be 
an  open  question,  but  there  is  certainly  enough  before  us  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  was,  at  least,  not  infrequently  done  when  the 
prevailing  rate  of  exchange  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  price  of 
116  warp  under  the  high  duty  limit,  and  we  think,  from  the  facts 
presented,  the  inference  is  justified  that  because  of  the  advance  in  the 
rate  of  exchange,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  being  compelled  to  pay 
the  higher  duty,  those  of  the  importers  who  support  the  claim  that 
there  has  prevailed  a  system  of  averaging  prices,  desire  that  it  may 
be  found  that  the  foreign  value  of  116  warp  matting  was  in  June, 
1906,  over  the  10-cent  limit  so  that  hereafter  there  may  be  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  thereon,  and  thus  placing 
all  importers  on  eaual  footing. 

Such  desire  may  be  public  spirited  or  selfish,  but  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  involved  it  is  not  important,  only  as  it  is  a  nota- 
ble exception  to  find  importers  seeking  to  have  levied  the  maximum 
rate  of  duty  on  the  merchandise  they  import. 

Assuming  the  worst  that  is  contended  for  by  the  Government, 
viz,  that  the  value  of  116  warp  matting  in  June,  1906,  when  pur- 
chased alone  in  Canton,  China,  was  of  greater  value  than  20f  cents 
(Hongkong)  and  that  in  every  instance,  where,  at  or  about  that  time, 
the  invoice  or  sale  price  was  20J  cents  or  less,  it  was  either  a  false 
statement  of  value  or  was  the  result  of  rearrangement  of  the  prices 
of  a  line  of  mattings  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the  116  warp  at 
less  than  its  market  value. 

The  vital  question,  assuming  the  Government's  contention  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  facts,  is  whether  such  rearrangement  of  prices  may 
be  made,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  that  are  shown  to  prevail  as 
to  mattings,  to  represent  the  market  value  or  wholesale  prices  thereof. 

In  United  States  v.  Irwin  (United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals) 
it  was  held  that  the  q^uestion  of  importers'  intent  is  not  to  be  con- 
adered  as  an  element  m  determining  classification.  Judge  Wallace, 
in  writing  for  the  court,  said : 

Upon  the  evidence  in  the  record  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  importations 
in  controversy  were  breech-loading  shotguns,  which,  before  exportation,  were 
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In  a  completed  condition,  ready  for  the  market  or  for  the  sportsman's  use,  in 
number  equal  to  that  of  the  stocks  or  the  barrels,  but  that  the  parts  were 
detached,  shipped  in  separate  cases,  and  Invoiced  separately  to  enable  the  Im- 
porter to  enter  them  as  invoiced,  escape  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  guns^ 
and  after  importation  reassemble  the  parts.  We  are  to  consider  to  what  extent 
this  was  a  legitimate  or  a  successful  effort  to  avoid  paj^ment  of  the  higher 
duties. 

It  is  a  well-settled  doctrine  that  intent  Is  not  an  element  in  determining  the 
proper  classification  of  imported  articles,  and  that  merchants  are  at  liberty  so 
to  manufacture  and  so  to  Import  their  goods  as  to  subject  them  to  the  lowest 
possible  duties  under  the  tariff  laws.    (78  Fed.  Rep.,  801.) 

It  may  be  that  the  language  of  the  court  in  this  case  has  led  im- 
porters to  believe  that  rearrangement  of  prices,  similar  to  that  which 
IS  shown  to  have  been  the  practice  with  matting  importers,  was  per- 
missible under  the  law,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  court  intended  it 
so  to  be. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  the  Irwin  case  (supra)  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  was  not  involved,  but  only  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  importer  to  so  separate  and  import  his  goods  as  to  sub- 
ject them  to  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  duty.  It  would  be  a  very 
unsafe  rule  to  lay  down  that  where  rates  ot  duty  are  based  upon 
limitations  of  value,  such  as  we  find  in  paragraph  333  and  in  the 
wool  schedule,  the  high-grade  qualities  might  be  graded  down  to 
keep  the  prices  thereof  under  the  high-duty  limits,  while  as  an  excuse 
or  compensation  therefor  the  prices  of  the  lower  grades  were  pro- 
portionately raised,  but  always  to  points  safely  wimin  the  low-auty 
limits. 

We  are  unqualifiedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  116-warp  matting 
may  not  be  appraised  at  the  low -duty  value  upon  any  other  showing 
than  that  it  is  actually  sold  at  such  a  price  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities, independently  of  all  the  other  grades,  as  will  bring  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  at  the  date  of  exportation, 
equal  to  10  cents  or  under  per  square  yard. 

On  the  record  we  find  the  foreign  market  value  of  standard  116- 
warp  matting  at  the  date  of  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise  here 
involved  to  have  been  23  cents  (Hongkong  dollars)  per  sc^uare  yard; 
but  the  evidence  shows  that  the  116-warp  matting  here  involved  is 
of  slightly  inferior  quality,  and  we  find  that  the  foreign  market 
value  of  6,216  bales  thereof  was  at  the  date  of  exportation  21J  cents, 
less  legitimate  nondutiable  charges  (Mexican)  per  souare  yard,  less 
2  per  cent  discount;  and  as  to  the  remainder  707  rolls,  we  find  the 
value  to  be  as  entered,  and  we  decide  accordingly.  ' 

[Reappraisement  Circulars  Nos.  1518-1521.    Division  of  Customs,  1907.] 

Reappraisement  of  Merchandise  Br  United  States  General. 

Appraisers. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  January  7, 1907. 
To  collector B  of  customs  and  others  concerned: 

The  following  reappraisements  of  merchandise  were  made  by  the 
United  States  General  Appraisers  on  December  27,  28,  29,  and  31, 
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1906,  and  January  2,  1907,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the 
act  of  June  10,  1890. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw, 

Secretary. 

Note. — In  corresponding  with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
relative  to  any  of  the  items  in  these  circulars^  reference  should  always 
be  made  to  the  number  of  reappraisement. 

Reappraisement  No,  9288^  straw  matting. — From  Cheong  Loong, 
Canton.  Exported  August  11,  1906,  entered  at  Boston.  File  No. 
42666.  Invoice  No.  5102.  Findings  of  McClelland,  G.  A. :  4/4 
S'less  fancy  narrow  80/85,  entered  at  $0.20J,  advanced  to  $0.23  Mexi- 
can per  yard.  Ditto  white  70/75,  entered  at  $0.20J,  advanced  to 
$0.23  Mexican  per  yard.  Discount  2  per  cent.  Less  export  duty, 
lekin  tax,  and  boat  and  coolie  hire. 

Reappraisement  No.  9962^  straw  matting. — From  Shewan  Tomes 
&  Co.,  Canton.  Exported  September  26,  1906 ;  entered  at  New  York. 
File  No.  42787.  Invoice  No.  24057.  Findings  of  Board  No.  3 :  4/4 
S,  less  fancy  narrow  ngle,  entered  at  $0.20J,  advanced  to  $0.23  Hong- 
kong per  yard.  Discount  2  per  cent.  Less  export  duty,  lekin  tax, 
and  boat  and  cooly  hire.  Previously  published  in  reappraisement 
No.  9346,  January  4,  1907. 

The  Chaikman.  You  say  this  is  straw  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  This  one  is  what  is  called  "  Japanese  straw." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  this? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  name  of  this  is  the  Juncus  effusus^  and  this  one 
here  is  the  Cyperus  tegetiformis. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  what  this  Chinese 
matting  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  beiore  this  duty  is  paid — 
how  much  a  yard? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Fourteen  cents  before  the  duty  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  7  cents? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Three  cents. 

The  Chairman.  No;  all  over  10  cents  in  value  the  duty  is  7  cents. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  dutjr  is  not  assessed  upon  what  matting  is  laid 
down  for  in  New  York ;  it  is  assessed  on  what  the  Chinaman  says  it 
costs  in  Canton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  question  of  valuation  and  not  a  question 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  Chinamen  will  bill  that  for  9 J 
cents,  it  does  not  matter  if  it  costs  the  Chinaman  14  cents.  I  have 
known  them  to  do  it.    I  am  talking  facts  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  the  law ;  that  is  something  that  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  executive  department  which  collects  the  duties. 
The  question  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  not  saying  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  what  hap- 
pens. They  pay  3  cents  a  yard  on  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  mat- 
ting— more  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about  this  proposition  of  establishing  a  new  industry  here.  T\liat 
does  it  cost  to  raise  an  acre  of  this  straw  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  are  unable  to  say.  We  have  not  raised  an  acre 
as  yet.  The  agricultural  company  did  that  for  us.  They  paid  a 
farmer  for  doing  it,  experimentally. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  profit  there  would  be  in  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  know  they  say  there  would  be  a  good  profit  at  2 
cents  a  pound,  or  $40  a  ton,  which  we  are  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  pay  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  could  if  the  matting  paid  its  rightful  duty  of  7 
cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  freight  cost  on  straw  from 
Texas  to  your  factory? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  never  freirfited  any  from  Texas  to  our  fac- 
tory. What  we  have  gotten  from  Texas  has  come  by  express.  We 
have  only  gotten  a  little  so  far.    This  is  the  first  year 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  at  it  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  been  at  it  six  years  in  all,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  grown  any  American  grass  and  made  matting 
from  American  grass. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  it  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  it  in  Maine? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Saw^yer.  You  understand  that  this  is  a  new  thing  for  Texas^ 
to  raise  this  grass. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  raised  anywhere  else  but  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Oh,  yes;  it  can  be  raised  in  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  and  California  as  well.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Haskell  raised  his  straw  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  expect  us  to  put  on  a  duty  that  will 
pay  you  for  freighting  this  straw  from  Texas  to  Kennebunk? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  that  you  were  willing  to  pay  $40  a  ton 
for  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  cost  there,  did  you  base  it  on  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No;  it  would  cost  a  trifle  less;  it  costs  27  cents,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  the  farmer  make  if  you  pay  him 
$40  a  ton  for  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  could  not  ^go  into  that,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  said  this  straw  could  be  raised  on  land  that  rice 
grows  on.    That  is  what  you  said,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes;  on  abandoned  rice  land. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  a  man  afford  to  abandon  his  rice  crop  in  order 
to  ffrow  this  grass? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No  ;  here  is  the  report  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment showing  the  abandoned  lands  of  South  Carolina,  where  this 
stuff  could  be  raised,  with  nothing  growing  on  it  now.  I  have  visited 
some  of  that  land  myself. 

The  Chairman.  They  could  raise  rice  on  the  same  land? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes ;  they  could  raise  rice  or  this  grass. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  they  have  to  flood  this  land  in  order  to 
raise  this  grass,  the  same  as  they  do  in  raising  rice  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes;  they  plant  it  under  water. 

The  Chairman.  So  thev  have  to  have  rice  land  to  raise  it  on? 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  $40  a  ton  could  they  make  as  much  as  they 
could  putting  the  same  land  in  rice  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  know  aboyut  rice ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  room  for  investigation  on  this  subject, 
then? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  What  we  ask  for  is  the  difference  for  our  labor — ^labor 
cost. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  go  into  this,  if  you  put  the  duty  up  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  know  tfee  Agricultural  Department  says  it  will. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  do  not  go  into  the  amount  of  profit  to  the 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No  ;  but  the  farmer  himself  says  it  will  pay — ^the  man 
who  has  raised  it  says  it  will  pa^. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  raise  the  price  of  matting,  though,  to 
the  people  of  the  country  who  use  matting? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  not  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir ;  not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Randeix.  What  good  would  it  do  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  would  do  us  this  good :  This  matting,  matting  that 
is  almost  as  good  as  this  [indicating],  is  now  landed  in  New  York 
undervalued  at  17  to  19  cents 

Mr.  Randell.  It  ought  not  to  be  undervalued.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  correct  that  undervaluation,  and  that  would  bS 
something  that  would  be  up  to  the  executive  department,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  is  something  they  have  tried  to  prevent,  and 
can  not — ^they  can  not  do  it.  This  matting  is  landed  at  irom  17  to  19 
cents.  It  costs  us  29  cents  to  make  it.  The  retailers  have  bought 
thousands  of  rolls  of  that  matting  [indicating]  at  32  cents  to  36 
cents,  and  in  New  York  City  last  week  I  took  an  order  for  60  yards 
at  40  cents  a  yard — ^this  goods  [indicating].  They  want  American- 
made  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  the  freight  is,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred;  and  a 
roll  of  matting  weighs  perhaps  80  pounds.  It  is  about  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  yards  in  a  roll  of  matting? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Forty  yards.  I  am  talking  about  China  matting. 
The  average  weight  between  Japanese  and  China — China  matting  is 
considerably  heavier  than  Japanese  matting. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McXeir,  do  you  know  what  the  freight  is  on 
matting  to  New  York — from  China  to  New  York? 

Mr.  McNeir.  It  is  a  dollar  to  $1.25  cents  a  hundred. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  McNEIR. 

I  would  like  to  say,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  that  I  hope  when  they 
go  into  Mr.  Dorman's  suggestion  about  the  neutralizing  of  duties  that 
they  will  look  verj'^  carefully  into  that  argument,  and  remember  that 
when  we  are  doing  business  with  these  countries  that  are  on  a  silver 
basis,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Treasury  Department, 
fixes  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar  of  all  these  countries,  and  whether 
dealing  in  depreciated  silver  or  wampum  or  anything  else,  we  buy 
those  oriental  rugs  and  mattings  on  a  gold  basis,  and  we  invoice  them 
in  the  United  States  on  a  gold  basis,  and  we  pay  the  duty  on  a  gold 
basis. 

So  it  makes  no  difference  what  Jrind  of  a  money  basis  these  foreign 
countries  are  on,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  United  States  Government 
in  gold,  and  when  a  roll  of  matting  sells  for  8  yen  in  Japan,  that  is 
the  equivalent  of  $4  in  gold,  and  if  they  get  it  above  8  yen,  then  it 
brings  the  high  duty. 

The  firm  I  represent  brings  in  over  5,000,000  yards  of  these  goods 
every  year  and  we  sell — I  was  going  to  say  about  50,000  yards  of 
carpet  every  day  in  the  year,  and  we  know  something  about  whether 
these  goods  compete  with  American  carpets  or  not. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  when  the  ingrain  people  came  to  this  com- 
mittee and  asked  for  a  duty  they  got  their  duty,  and  the  ingrain  in- 
dustry commenced  to  fade  away.  It  has  been  on  the  decline.  We 
have  more  ingrain  looms,  twice  as  many  ingrain  looms  as  Mr.  Dornan. 
Mattings  have  not  run  the  ingrain  carpets  out  of  this  market.  It  has 
been  because  of  the  fabric  itself.  So  many  weaves  have  been  invented 
and  so  many  other  low-price  carpets  made  that  are  more  in  demand 
than  ingrain  carpets  that  the  ingrain  business  has  suffered,  and  Mr. 
Dornan  himself  has  sold  his  ingrain  looms  and  gone  into  the  manu- 
facture of  Axminster  carpets,  as  we  all  have.  Mattings  have  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  ingrain  industry  than  American 
cheap  carpets  have  had. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Dornan,  but  he  is  away  off  on  this 
proposition. 

I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  American  industry,  that  if  these 
gentlemen's  views  are  to  prevail,  this  committee  must  go  further  and 
put  a  heavy  duty  on  China  and  Japanese  straw,  because  the  moment 
we  refuse  to  take  their  mattings  they  will  begin  to  ship  their  straw 
over  here,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  compete. 

The  reason  we  can  not  get  the  China  and  Japanese  straw  now  is 
because  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan  will  not  permit  that 
straw  to  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  T  was  approached  ten  years 
ago  by  a  gentleman  from  Maine,  who  invented  a  matting  loom,  and 
he  asked  me  to  go  over  to  China  and  manufacture  this  matting.  The 
fact  is,  straw  can  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  power  loom.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  say  that  a  few  of  these  looms  were  set  up  in  Hong- 
kong by  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co.,  but  they  were  not  successful.  They 
have  not  been  run  since. 

They  tried  to  bring  straw  in  from  China  and  make  mattings,  and 
they  found  it  was  impracticable. 

You  can  never  raise  straw  in  this  country  on  land  that  is  fit  for 
anything  else  in  the  world  and  compete  with  the  straw  of  China  and 
Japan. 
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We  are  in  favor  of  a  fair  duty  on  matting.  If  you  put  the  duty  on 
matting  at  10  cents  you  will  run  everybody  out  of  the  business  except 
our  firm  and  one  or  two  others  that  have  an  ample  amount  of  money 
behind  them.  You  can  not  kill  China  and  Japanese  mattings  in  this 
country.  But  the  business  will  be  confined  to  a  few  who  can  put  up 
any  amount  of  duty.  Ten  cents  will  be  very  nearly  a  prohibitive 
duty,  and  it  will  lessen  the  importation  of  mattings  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  it  would  not  stop  it  entirely. 

But  here  is  a  gentleman  that  appears  before  you  that,  in  the  face 
of  60,000,000  yards  of  mattings  that  the  people  are  glad  to  get, 
asks  you  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  mattmg,  forsooth,  because  he 
has  got  a  hundred  looms  that  may  turn  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  a 
few  million  yards  of  matting,  against  46,000,000  or  50,000,000  yards 
imported,  and  to  say  that  you  can  sell  a  man  a  carpet  when  he  wants 
to  buy  a  matting  is  very  much  like  saying  that  you  can  sell  a  man  a 
lemon  when  he  wents  to  buy  an~orange,  or  a  linen  duster  when  he 
wants  to  buy  an  overcoat.     [Laugliter.] 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  just  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  He  says  we  can  not  get  straw  from  China.  I  went 
to  China  myself  and  got  all  the  straw  I  wanted. 

In  answer  to  what  the  ^ntleman  has  said,  I  want  to  say  we  are 
making  mattings  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

He  says  that  10  cents  a  yard  is  a  prohibitive  duty.  The  duty  to- 
day is  lOJ  cents  on  the  qualities 

The  Chairman.  That  is  merely  repeating  what  you  have  already 
said,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  WiRTz.  Can  I  have  just  a  few  moments? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  heard  before. 

Mr.  WiRTz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  will  not  have  time  to  hear  you  again. 
Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  heard  who  wish 
to  be  heard  now  ? 

The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  7.05  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  December  1,  1908,  at  9.30  a.  m.) 


SCHEDULE  A— CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

BARYTES. 

NxTLSBN,  Klein  &  Krausse  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Tjouis, 
Mo.,  Ask  for  an  Increase  of  Duty  on  Manufactured  Barytes. 

'  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  November  27, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  on  Ways  mid  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  following  is  submitted  to  show  the  value  of  barytes 
as  a  pigment  and  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  if  a  sufficient  tariff  duty 
is  placed  on  the  manufactured  product. 

Barytes  is  the  sulphate  of  the  metal  barium,  so  named  because  of 
its  great  weight,  from  the  Greek  word  "  barus,"  meaning  heavy. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  generally  accompanying 
the  ores  of  lead.  In  its  crystallized  form  it  is  known  to  the  English 
miners  as  "  heavy  spar,"  and  "  cawk,"  to  the  German  miners  as 
"  schwerspath,"  and  to  miners  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  "  lead  bloom,"  "  tiff,"  etc. 

In  its  fine  state,  as  an  ore,  it  varies  from  colorless  transparency  to 
snowy  whiteness,  and  from  a  moderately  hard,  compact  body  to  the 
softness  of  French  chalk. 

The  chief  sources  of  supply  in  the  United  States  are  Missouri,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia. 

The  principal  use  of  barytes  is  in  the  manufacture  of  paint,  for 
which  purpose  it  has  been  largely  used  in  Europe  since  the  eighteenth 
century  or  earlier. 

While  barytes  has  undoubtedly  been  used  in  many  cases  as  an  adul- 
terant, and  such  use  can  not  be  too  strongljr  condemned,  the  evidence 
of  its  high  value  as  a  legitimate  pigment  in  paints  is  overwhelming. 

Before  quoting  authorities  in  support  of  this  claim  let  us  examine 
the  properties  of  barytes  as  compared  with  other  paint  pigments  in 
common  use. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  good  paint  is  linseed  oil.  As 
is  well  known,  the  painting  qualities  of  the  paints  in  common  use 
depend  largely  upon  this  material.  Linseed  oil,  in  common  with  a 
few  other  scarcer  oils,  has  the  propertv  of  absorbing  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  thereby  becoming  converted  into  a  tough,  elastic,  trans- 

{)arent  substance  of  "  rubbery  "  character.  Certain  metallic  oxides, 
ike  the  oxides  of  lead,  manganese,  etc.,  have  the  property  of  hasten- 
ing this  action,  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  dryers  "  in- 
tended for  this  purpose.  Linseed  oil  of  itself  absorbs  oxygen  very 
slowly  and  is  therefore  a  long  time  in  drying. 
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Some  of  the  pigments  in  common  use  themselves  act  as  dryers; 
others  have  little  or  no  action  on  linseed  oil. 

The  umbers,  siennas,  iron  oxides  (Venetian  red,  India  red,  etc.), 
inineral  browns,  red  lead,  litharge,  and  white  lead  are  all  dryers; 
zinc  oxide,  lampblack,  graphite,  carbon  black,  etc.,  are  not. 
^  While  it  is  necessary  that  a  paint  shall  dry  within  a  reasonable 
time,  it  is  desirable  that  after  the  paint  is  once  hard  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  shall  cease  as  nearly  as  possible,  otherwise  the  oxidation 
will  go  on  until  the  paint  is  entirely  destroyed. 

Barytes  is  one  of  the  "  inert "  pigments,  so  called  because  they  have 
no  chemical  action  on  linseed  oil  nor  on  other  pigments;  and  of  all 
the  inert  pigments  barytes  is  the  most  inert,  with  the  exception  of 
the  various  carbon  blacks  (lampblack,  graphite,  etc.),  which  are 
also  absolutely  inert. 

But  barytes  is  also  a  colorless  substance.  If  mixed  alone  with  lin- 
seed oil  it  scarcely  clouds  the  oil.  If  mixed  with  a  color,  the  color  re- 
mains unchanged.    Therefore,  barytes  is  also  "  inert "  as  to  color. 

This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  oy  color  manufacturers  in  the  prep- 
aration of  some  of  the  lakes  as  well  as  in  the  reduction  of  certain 
very  deep  colors  which  would  be  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use  if 
used  without  reduction.  In  such  cases  the  coloring  material  is  pre- 
cipitated on  a  barytes  base. 

Chrome  green  is  a  familiar  example.  If  a  pure  chrome  green  were 
used  for  painting,  it  would  cost  about  50  cents  a  pound  m  oil,  and 
would  make  a  very  unsatisfactory  paint;  but  if  precipitated  on  a 
barytes  base  in  the  proportion  of  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  color  to 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  base,  the  cost  is  correspondingly  reduced,  the 

Eaint  covers  better  and  lasts  longer.  The  reduced  green,  which  is 
nown  in  the  trade  as  "  commercially  pure,"  sells  for  about  10  to  15 
cents  per  pound. 

Another  use  of  barytes  is  to  dilute  or  extend  the  pigments  which 
destroy  linseed  oil,  so  as  to  lessen  the  injurv  done  by  them. 

A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  grinding  of  carbonate  of  lead 
(ordinary  white  lead)  with  a  certain  percentage  of  barytes.  Most 
painters  know  that  pure  white  lead  in  oil  will  "  chalk  "  sooner  than  any 
other  paint.  When  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  "  color  "  this  effect 
may  be  reduced,  because  the  "  color  "  in  this  case  may  act  the  same 
as  barytes.  "  Chalking  "  is  caused  by  the  action  of  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  white  lead  (the  hydrated  oxide)  on  the  linseed  oil  of  the 
paint.  In  the  presence  of  moisture — in  exterior  work,  for  example — 
this  action  is  continuous  until  the  oil  is  entirely  destroyed. 

Diluting  the  lead  with  an  inert  pigment  like  barytes  naturally  re- 
duces this  action,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  old" painters  that  the 
"  graded  leads  "  put  out  by  the  corroders  before  the  advent  of  the 
lead  trust  lasted  much  better  than  the  pure  leads  of  to-day.  These 
''  graded  leads  "  all  contained  from  25  to  70  per  cent  of  barHes  or  of 
zinc  and  barytes. 

WTien  the  trust  was  formed  and  competition  no  longer  worried  the 
corroders,  they  naturally  preferred  to  sell  their  own  product  alone; 
so  they  stopped  making  the  famous  old  "  graded  leads  "  and  began  a 
campaig:n  agBinst  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  "  adulteration." 

But  tnere  is  not  a  painter  living  to-day  who  does  not  know  that  the 
leads  in  the  market  before  1885,  or  thereabouts,  lasted  better  than  the 
pure  leads  of  to-day.    The  superiority  of  these  old  leads  was  in  many 
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cases  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contained  liberal  percentages  of 
barytes. 

A  third  use  of  barytes  is  to  thicken  the  coating  of  paint  where  the 
principal  pigment  is  very  fine  and  hence  carries  an  excess  of  oil. 
Familiar  examples  of  this  use  are  found  in  the  grinding  of  oxide  of 
zinc  or  of  lampblack  with  barytes.  Every  painter  who  has  ever  mixed 
dry  zinc  with  oil  knows  that  it  takes  up  much  more  oil,  pound  for 
pound,  than  white  lead.  With  lampblack  the  quantity  of  oil  required 
IS  astonishing.  Naturally,  a  single  coat  of  such  paint  spreads  out  very 
thin,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  secure  a  good  job  with  three  coats. 
But  if,  say,  40  per  cent  of  barytes  is  ground  with  the  zinc,  or  from  60 
to  80  per  cent  with  the  lampblack,  the  proportion  of  oil  required  is 
much  less,  the  paint  does  not  spread  so  far,  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
three-coat  work  can  be  done  with  it.  As  the  barytes  itself  is  colorless 
and  inert,  the  paint  in  either  case  will  wear  better  than  if  the  barytes 
had  not  been  added. 

Barytes  has  the  further  important  property  of  giving  "  tooth  "  to  a 
coat  of  paint  that  would  be  too  hard  and  smooth  without  something 
of  its  kind.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  if  barytes  be  added 
to  paint  in  which  the  different  coats  tend  to  separate  (peel)  the  fault 
win  be  entirely  corrected. 

White-lead  manufacturers  are  human  like  the  rest  of  us.  If  they 
can  persuade  the  painter  and  the  public  to  use  nothing  but  straight 
lead  and  oil  for  painting,  it  is  clearly  to  their  advantage.  Anything 
added  to  white  lead  reduces  the  consumption  of  lead  by  just  so  much. 
But  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  painter  and  consumer  to  have  his  paint 
cost  as  little  and  last  as  long  as  possible.  Barytes  reduces  the  cost  of 
paint,  while  making  it  more  durable. 

As  before  stated,  the  authorities  for  this  statement  are  almost 
countless;  in  fact,  practically  every  paint  authority  not  connected 
with  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  white  lead  is  on  record  in  favor  of 
barytes.     We  quote  a  few  of  them. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  chief  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  says 
of  the  inert  pigments,  including  barytes : 

We  believe  greater  durability,  fully  as  good  working  qualities,  equally  good 
drying  qualities,  sufficiently  good  covering  power,  and  diminished  cost  can  be 
obtained  by  mixing  inert  materials  with  other  pigments  where  they  wUl  stand 
it,  than  will  be  obtained  by  using  as  pure  materials  as  can  be  obtained  in  the 
market.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Suppose  1  ounce  of  oxide  of  iron  in  two  coats  will  cover  2 
square  feet  of  surface  so  that  the  surface  will  be  completely  hidden,  and  any 
painter  would  pronounce  the  job  a  satisfactory  one  so  far  as  covering  power 
goes.  Second,  suppose  now  a  contiguous  2  feet  had  1  ounce  of  the  same  oxide 
of  iron  on  it  but  in  addition  it  had  3  ounces  of  inert  material,  such  as  barytes. 
♦  *  ♦  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  whole  being  spread  in  two  coats  as 
before.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  say  the  question  is.  Which  of  these  two  paints  would 
have  the  greater  durability?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  second  one 
would,  and  all  our  experiments  confirm  this  view.  •  •  *  xjse  a  mixture  of 
white  lead  and  zinc  white,  possibly  in  equal  quantities,  as  a  basis.  Add  to  thlfl 
the  necessary  materials  to  prcxluce  the  tint  desired,  and  then  add  all  that  the 
material  will  bear  of  inert  material.  (Railroad  and  Engineering  Journal, 
April,  1901.) 

In  an  article  on  "  The  theory  and  use  of  inert  pigments,"  published 
in  Drugs,  Oils,  and  Paints  for  October,  1896,  Doctor  Duciley  care- 
fully reviews  the  whole  subject,  and,  among  other  things,  says: 

A  better  and  more  durable  job  of  painting  will  generally  be  secured  if  a 
proper  amount  of  good  inert  material  forms  a  part  of  the  pigment  than  if  the 
pure  pigments  alone  are  employed. 
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Prof.  George  H.  Hurst,  of  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Man- 
chester, England,  and  author  of  half  a  dozen  standard  works  on 
paints  and  colors,  says  in  his  Painter's  Colors,  Oils,  and  Varnishes : 

Barytes  is  one  of  the  most  important  white  pigments  at  the  disposal  of  the 
painters,  probably,  in  this  respect,  ranking  next  to  white  lead  both  as  to  the 
extent  of  Its  use  and  to  its  qualities  as  a  pigment.  *  ♦  *  It  is  quite  un- 
affected by  any  injurious  influences,  such  as  affect  white  lead,  and  therefore 
as  a  pigment  it  is  the  most  permanent  white  known.  ♦  ♦  *  As  an  'oil  paint 
It  is  satisfactory  to  use. 

Maximilian  Toch,  F.  C.  S.^  the  well-known  paint  chemist  and  paint 
manufacturer,  in  his  Chemistry  and  Technology  of  Mixed  Paints, 
says: 

No  paint  chemist  will  dispute  the  fact  that  barytes  adds  wearing  quality  to 
paint.  •  ♦  ♦  An  experiment  was  made  with  one-third  carbonate  of  lead, 
one-third  zinc  oxide,  and  one- third  barytes  on  an  exposed  wall  of  a  high  building 
in  New  York  in  1885.  The  surface  is  still  (1906)  in  a  moderately  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  as  a  comparison  a  wall  painted  five  years  ago  with  the 
pure  Dutch  process  white  lead  has  not  stood  as  well  in  five  years  as  the  com- 
bination mixture  has  stood  in  twenty  years.  •  ♦  ♦  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  inert  filler  added  so  much  to  the  life  of  the  paint  which  contalnetl  it. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  the  paint  manufacturer  is  justified  in  recommending  the 
use  of  inert  fillers  in  his  paint  on  the  ground  of  increased  longevity. 

Zeer  and  Rubencamp,  the  latest  German  writers  on  paint,  in  their 
Handbook  of  Color  Making,  say : 

As  a  pigment  used  alone,  as  already  noted,  it  is  not  available,  since  in  water 
it  has  but  little  opacity  and  in  varnish  practically  none,  but  exactly  this  quality 
makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  an  addition  to  opaque  colors,  wherein  hts  perfect 
inertness  to  other  chemical  compounds  becomes  of  especial  imiwrtance. 
*  •  *  Many  of  the  color  lakes  without  this  addition  would  be  technically 
unavailable.  For  example,  chrome  yellow,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  re- 
markable opacity,  as  well  as  the  product  made  by  its  mixture  with  the  similarly 
opaque  Berlin  blue — the  so-called  chrome  greens — would  find  practically  no 
use  as  paints,  since  they  yield  neither  uniform  nor  in  .some  cases  beautiful 
colors  without  tlie  addition  of  definite  proportions  of  barytes  to  cletir  their 
tints  and  to  modify  their  working  qualities.  The  same  Is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  color  lakes,  the  fire  of  which  is  so  increased  by  the  addition  of  certain 
white  bases  (barytes  in  ordinary  cases)  as  to  make  them  fit  for  their  intended 
uses.  The  slight  opacity  of  barytes  is  here  a  valuable  quality,  for  the  tones  of 
the  lake  are  brightened  as  required  by  its  addition  without  sensibly  affecting 
the  opacity  of  the  color. 

Robert  W.  Job,  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Franklin  Institute,  after  quoting  Doctor  Dudley's  indorse- 
ment of  barytes,  continued : 

The  above  is  clear  and  to  the  point  and  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings of  our  service  results  *  *  ♦  it  will  be  noted  that  our  No.  12  paint, 
which  gave  excellent  service,  was  composed  of  75  per  cent  of  Inert  matter 
and  only  25  per  cent  of  material  even  slightly  chemically  active. 

The  same  authority,  in  an  article  on  "  Economy  and  durability  in 
painting,"  published  in  the  Scientific  American  for  April  21,  1906, 
tells  of  a  sandstone  bridge  on  which  his  company  wished  to  stop  dis- 
integration. A  paint  composed  of  nothing  but  barytes  and  linseed 
oil  was  applied.  "  This  paint,"  he  says,  "  of  course,  was  nearly  trans- 
parent and  did  not  mar  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  but  it  acted  as 
a  binder,  and  the  pigment  gave  excellent  protection."  In  the  same 
article  he  says,  "  Our  practice  as  regards  black  car  paint  is  to  specify 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  black,  the  rest  being  very  finely  divided 
inert  matter.     ♦    *     ♦     Paint  of  this  quality  is  more  satisfactory  in 
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working  than  pure  black  pigment,  and  the  results  in  service  are 
equally  durable,  while  the  cost  is  relatively  low." 

Quotations  of  this  kind  from  authorities  in  every  part  of  the  world 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  to  what  purpose  ? 

Every  old  painter  knows  the  "  good,  old  leads  "  outlasted  the  best 
leads  of  to-day,  and  the  "  good,  old  leads  " — that  is,  the  best  among 
them — contained  proper  proportions  of  barytes. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  due  proportion  of  barytes  in- 
creases the  wearing  qualities  of  any  chemically  active  pigment,  and 
what  that  "  due  proportion  "  may  be  is  indicated  by  Doctor  Dudley's 
rule: 

The  law,  as  we  understand  It,  is  this :  "  You  may  use  as  much  inert  material 
as  will  leave  good  optical  covering  power  when  the  paint  is  properly  mixed  and 
applied." 

His  formula  for  a  properly  compounded  white  paint  is  "equal 
volumes  of  lead  and  zinc,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  inert  material 
as  can  be  used  without  seriously  impairing  opacity." 

It  is  a  settled  question :  Barytes  does  aod  value  to  paint  and  makes 
it  more  economical  in  two  ways — ^first,  by  lessening  tne  actual  cost  of 
the  paint  itself;  second,  bjr  lengthening  its  period  of  service. 

The  lead  trust,  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  use  of  barytes  not  only 
displaced  an  equal  quantity  of  white  lead,  but  largely  reduced  its  con- 
sumption, owing  to  the  better  wearing  quality  of  what  is  known  as 
"  graded  "  leads,  have  spared  no  expense  in  their  endeavor  to  destroy 
the  barytes  industry.  Their  broadcast  advertising  has  had  such  a 
telling  effect  that  the  grinders  of  graded  leads  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  brand  their  product  "  Strictly  Pure  Lead."  In  the  past 
two  years  a  great  many  States  have  pased  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
any  paint  exceut  the  strictly  pure  (as  it  is  termed)  unless  such  paint 
contain  a  full  analysis  of  its  ingredients  in  the  form  of  a  label  on  the 
container.  The  consequence  is  that  the  consumer  will  only  buy  un- 
labeled paint,  which,  in  fact,  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  labeled. 

It  will  take  time  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  used  in 
advertising,  to  inform  the  public  that  graded  leads  are  not  only 
cheaper  but  more  durable  and  better  in  every  respect  than  "  strictly 
pure  white-lead  paint." 

On  account  of  insufficient  protection,  the  profits  to  the  barytes 
manufacturer  have  been  so  small  that  he  could  not  afford  to  advertise 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  his  product  We  now  respect- 
fully ask  for  a  material  increase  in  duty,  say  to  $12  per  ton,  on  manu- 
factured barytes,  so  as  to  enable  the  manufacturer  not  only  to  make  a 
fair  profit  on  the  capital  investment,  but  sufficient  to  enable  him 
through  extended  advertising  to  inform  the  public  of  the  value  of  his 
product  to  the  consumer.  This  increased  duty,  if  granted,  will  be  a 
benefit  not  only  to  the  manufacturer,  but  will  enable  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  to  be  better  paid  and  give  the  public  a  far 
better  paint  for  less  money  than  they  are  using  to-day  when  they 
purchase  the  strictly  pure  brands. 
Respectfully, 

Alb.  G.  Nulsen 
(Of  Nulsen,  Klein  &  Krausse  Manufacturing  Co.). 
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CAUSTIC  SODA  AND  SODA  ASH. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
HoKORSD  Sir:  Referring  to  the  duty  on  soda  ash  (par.  78)  and 
caustic  soda  (par.  76) ,  I  wish  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  importations 
of  these  products  have  largely  decreased  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  I 
believe  it  is  safe  to*  make  a  reduction  of  33 J  per  cent  in  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  soda  ash  and  20  to  25  per  cent  on  caustic  soda.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  tried  for  a  time  to  see  how  we  get  on  under 
such  a  tariff.  I  do  not  know  how  other  manufacturers  may  feel 
about  this  schedule,  but  I  believe  in  reductions  wherever  there  seems 
to  be  reason  therefor. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  L.  Clause,  President. 

SIENNA  EARTHS. 

New  York,  November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  with  reference  tg  para- 
graph Xo.  49,  Schedule  A,  of  our  present  tariff.    This  paragraph 
reads  as  follows: 

Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  sienna  and  sienna  earths,  and  umber  and  umber 
earths,  not  specially  provided  for,  when  crude  or  not  powdered,  washed  or  pul- 
verized, one-eifrhth  of  one  cent  per  pound;  if  powdered,  washed,  or  pulverized, 
three-eighths  of  one  cent  i3er  pound ;  if  ground  in  oil  or  water,  one  and  one-half 
cents  i)er  pound. 

We  think  that  this  paragraph  should  be  changed  by  omitting  the 
word  "  washed  "  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph.  The  reason  that 
we  request  this  is  that  considerable  of  the  sienna  earths  that  we  im- 
port from  Italy  are  naturally  washed,  or  are  in  such  condition  that 
they  do  not  require  to  be  washed  before  sending  to  this  country.  The 
goods  are  in  lumps,  but  not  washed.  The  merchandise,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  been  classified,  and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  three- 
eighths  cent  per  pound,  although  we  are  obliged  to  powder  the  mate- 
rial in  our  mills  in  the  same  manner  as  other  sienna  earths,  as  well 
as  umber  and  ocher  earths  that  we  import  under  the  same  classifica- 
tion, which  are  of  a  harder  substance,  and  which  are  also  classified 
at  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  duty. 

The  material  in  question  can  not  be  used  by  paint  manufacturers 
in  the  same  manner  as  goods  classified  at  three-eighths  cent  per  pound 
duty.  The  classification,  therefor,  of  these  few  sienna  earths  that 
are  mined  and  are  sufficiently  washed  by  nature  as  to  not  necessitate 
their  washing  by  hand,  classifies  them  at  three-eighths  cent  a  pound 
duty,  but  wifliout  material  benefit  to  ourselves  or  to  our  customers. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  on  consideration  of  these  duties  vou  will 
be  able  to  omit  the  word  "  washed  "  in  the  first  portion  of  the  para- 
graph. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  W.  Coulston  &  Co. 
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SOAP  FATS. 

Colgate  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  Submit  Brief  Asking  that  Tal- 
low AND  Oils  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  be  Put  on  the 
Free  List. 

New  York,  Novemher  27, 1908. 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  are  about  500  manufacturers  of  soap  in  this  coun- 
try. Keen  competition  has  resulted  in  keeping  the  price  as  low  as 
raw  materials  permit. 

We  request  that  tallow  and  cotton-seed  oil,  which  enter  largely  into 
the  composition  of  laundry  soap,  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  that  other 
oils  which  are  already  on  the  free  list,  such  as  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil, 
etc.,  remain  untouched. 

tallow. 

Tallow  is  practically  a  raw,  not  manufactured,  article. 

This  country  has  in  the  past  and  does  at  the  present  time  export 
yearly  large  quantities  of  tallow — 91,000,000  pounds  last  year.  By 
removing  the  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  which  represents  from  30  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  of  its  value,  the  exports  would  not  diminish,  nor 
would  imports  amount  to  any  considerable  quantity,  but  its  removal 
would  prevent  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  this  article  and  keep 
speculators  from  dealing  largely  in  it. 

Some  years  ago  tallow  was  on  the  free  list,  which  proved  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  soap  manufacturers,  as  it  enabled  them  to  figure  with  more 
assurance  on  the  probable  cost  of  this  article  than  is  possible  to-dav. 

Figures  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  show 
that  during  the  period  when  tallow  was  on  the  free  list  but  very  little 
was  imported. 

The  United  States  would  lose  but  little  revenue  by  removing  the 
present  duty,  which  has  averaged  during  the  past  four  years  less  than 
$9,000  per  vear. 

The  renderer  of  tallow  in  this  country  would  not  be  injured,  for 
he  would  still  continue  to  export,  but  the  manufacturer  of  soap 
would  be  benefited  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

COTTON -seed   oil. 

Cotton-seed  oil  has  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  gallon,  equivalent  to  a 
little  over  one-half  cent  a  pound.  A  very  large  proportion  (41,000,000 
gallons  last  year)  of  the  total  output  in  this  country  is  exported,  so 
that  if  the  tarij9f  were  removed  Tenderers  of  the  oil  would  not  be  af- 
fected, as  the  article  would  still  continue  to  be  exported.  Manufactur- 
ers of  soap,  however,  would  be  benefited  by  having  this  article  freed 
from  the  manipulation  of  speculators,  as  cotton-seed  oil  is  largely  dealt 
in  by  them,  and  prices  are  subject  to  violent  changes.  If  the  manu- 
facturer could  feel  that  when  the  market  is  excessively  high  he  could 
import  the  oil,  the  effect  would  be  a  stability  in  the  cotton-seed  oil 
market  which  at  present  does  not  exist.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
little  or  no  oil  would  be  imported  if  on  the  free  list;  therefore  the 
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tariff  could  be  removed  without  injustice  being  done  to  the  pressers 
of  cotton-seed  oil. 

In  behalf  of  the  large  soap  industry  of  this  country  we  most 
earnestly  ask  that  the  duty  on  these  two  articles  be  removed. 

COCOANUT  OIL. 

We  understand  that  effort  is  being  made  to  place  a  duty  upon  this 
oil.  Against  this  we  most  earnestly  protest,  believing  that  the  very 
small  amount  of  cocoanuts  which  could  possibly  be  raised  in  this 
country  would  always  be  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  total 
amount  of  oil  used  by  manufacturers.  It  would  greatly  injure  the 
soap  industry  were  this  oil  taken  from  the  free  list.  The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  palm  and  other  oils  not  produced  in  this  country  and 
already  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  these  facts  may  receive  your  favorable  consideration, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Colgate  &  Co. 

P.  S.  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information  you 
may  desire. 


VANILLIN. 

Tke  Standard  Essence  Company,  of  Maywood,  N.  J.,  SuBMrrs 
Brief,  Asking  that  Duty  on  Vanillin  be  not  Redxtced  Below 
30  Cents  an  Ounce. 

Maywood,  N.  J.,  November  27, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Assuming  that  the  question  of  tariff  on  vanillin  will  at 
the  proper  time  engage  your  attention,  we  take  the  liberty  of  placing 
before  you  some  facts  with  the  hope  that  the  protection  afforded 
under  the  Dingley  Act  will  be  continued. 

Vanillin  is  the  essential  flavoring  principle  of  the  Vanilla  bean,  the 
conmiercial  article  being  synthetically  produced  from  oil  of  clove. 
The  present  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  probably  something 
over  500,000  ounces  annually.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts  and  perfumery. 

Previous  to  1896  it  was  exclusively  made  in  Europe  and  was  sold  in 
America  for  $5  and  over  per  ounce.  It  then  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent.  In  1896  a  factory  was  started  in  the  United  States, 
but  was  stopped  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  putting  the  price 
below  the  American  cost.  Appeal  was  made  in  1897  for  the  specific 
duty,  which  was  accorded  unaer  the  Dingley  Act.  Even  with  this 
help  and  an  expenditure  of  over  $100,000  it  was  not  until  1899  that 
the  American  manufacturer  was  able  to  begin  to  compete  with  the 
European  makers.  With  profits  beginning  to  show,  more  experi- 
mental work  was  done  and  more  money  invested  until  soon  there  were 
several  factories  located  in  this  country.  By  hard  work  and  enterprise 
cost  has  been  so  reduced  that  vanillin,  for  which  about  ten  years  ago 
the  European  producer  demanded  from  the  American  consumer  $S 
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per  ounce,  is  now,  after  keen  domestic  competition,  sold  for  32  cents 
to  35  cents  per  ounce.  This  competition  has  been  so  close  within  a 
year  as  to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  at  25  cents  per  ounce,  at  which  price  sev- 
eral manufacturers  had  to  discontinue.  We  mention  this  simply  as 
evidence  that  at  the  present  prices  of  32  cents  to  35  cents  per  ounce 
the  article  in  the  United  States  is  only  very  moderately  profitable. 

The  present  specific  tarilSf  accomplished  the  purpose  of  opening 
an  entirelv  new  business  in  the  fine  chemical  line  in  this  country, 
which  before  was  of  necessity  closed  to  American  consideration, 
but  which  is  now  supporting  several  manufacturing  plants,  giving 
employment  to  a  goodly  number  of  hands  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence, and  calling  for  a  grade  of  wages  for  help  and  professional 
chemical  superintendence  of  the  most  expensive  sort.  Manufac- 
turers now  have  added  other  articles  in  the  same  line  with  increas- 
ing benefit  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  by  compelling  lower 
prices  in  the  same  manner  as  with-  vanillin.  We  can  not  yet  meet 
the  latest  reduced  foreign  scale  of  prices,  but  we  have  forced  their 
heretofore  exorbitant  demands  on  these  fine  chemicals  to  a  basis  of 
reasonable  profit,  while  home  competition  prevents  anything  beyond 
this  in  the  IJnited  States. 

While  profits  have  not  yet  reached  proportions  commensurate 
with  the  capital  invested,  still  substantial  and  encouraging  progress 
has  been  made  and  the  foundation  is  laid  on  which  is  being  ouilt  an 
industry  in  which  American  enterprise  and  investment  in  manu- 
facturing fine  chemicals  is  taking  a  place  which  has  heretofore  been 
yielded  indisputably  and  exclusively  to  Europe. 

We  can  only  maintain  our  foothold  and  make  expected  growth  by 
the  continued  assistance  of  a  specific  duty  which  will  hold  the  trade 
on  vanillin  exclusively  for  the  American  manufacturers.  This  duty 
doubtlcvss  could  now  lie  reduced,  but  it  should  remain  at  a  level  which 
will  effectually  prevent  importations.  We  would  recommend  no 
change,  but  under  any  circumstances  the  tariff  should  not  be  below 
30  cents  per  ounce,  specific. 

Yours,  verj' truly,  Standard  Essence  Company, 

Edwin  W.  Preston, 

Treasurer  and  Secretary, 


YELLOW  PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  In  the  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Albert  Plant,  of  the 
firm  of  Lehn  &  Fink,  manufacturing  chemists,  New  York  City,  be- 
fore your  honorable  committee  during  the  hearings  on  tariff  revision, 
Schedule  A,  the  following  sentence  occurs: 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  necessity  for  revision  making:  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  tariff  rates,  I  will  Just  give  the  instance  of  pmssiate  of  potash,  which  at 
present  is  subjectetl  to  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  iKjund  for  red  and  4  cents  for 
yeUow.  The  importers  and  manufacturers  have  gt)t  over  this  prohibitive  duty 
by  using  prussiate  of  soda,  which  In  certain  preparations  can  be  used  with 
little  difference  from  potash  and  is  only  liable  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 
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We  wish,  especially,  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  point  that  Mr. 
Plaut  refers  to  the  duty  on  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  as  being  pro- 
hibitive. This  statement  is  very  inaccurate,  and  lest  your  committee 
might  be  influenced  by  it,  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  imports  during  the  year  1907,  ending  December  31, 
were  for  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  1,156,757  pounds,  on  which  duty 
was  collected  to  the  amount  of  $46,270.28.  Tne  importation  of  this 
article  continues  during  the  present  year,  and  according  to  our  best 
information,  will  very  nearly  equal  in  quantity  the  amount  produced 
by  the  American  maKers. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Carter  &  Scatterqood. 

Charles  Evans. 


SCHEDULE  B.— EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 

CLAYS. 

Moore  &  Munger,  New  York   City,  Submit  Brief  Relative  to 
Statement  of  American  Clay  Company  to  Committee. 

New  York,  November  27,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Corwmittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  reading  the  printed  report  of  your  hearing,  I  notice 
a  number  of  inaccuracies  in  the  brier  submitted  to  you  by  the 
American  Clay  Company  and  others,  to  which  I  would  respectfully 
call  your  attention. 

The  statement  is  made  that  English  kaolins  are  almost  without 
exception  residuary  deposits,  are  all  abundantly  supplied  with 
water  and  are  able  to  use  hydraulic  methods.  The  signer  has  per- 
sonally inspected  nearly  all  of  the  English  kaolin  mines,  and,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  none  of  these  are  of  a  residuary  character,  none  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  none  is  able  to  use  hydraulic 
methods  in  mining.  Water  is  so  scarce  in  the  part  of  Cornwall 
where  kaolin  is  produced  that  in  many  mines  the  water  for  wash- 
ingthe  clay  has  to  be  run  into  tanks,  settled,  and  used  over  again. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  brief  men- 
tioned that  English  kaolin  can  be  shipped  from  Fowey  to  Atlantic 
seaports  at  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  ton.  The  cost  of  snipping  from 
the  mines  in  England  to  the  port  of  Fowey  is  from  3  cents  to  4  cents 
a  hundred.  Froim  Fowey  to  Liverpool  the  rate  is  from  4^  cents  to 
5  cents  a  hundred.  From  Liverpool  to  Atlantic  seaports  it  is  from 
5  cents  to  ^  cents  a  hundred,  according  to  the  quantity  shipped.  The 

E resent  rate  of  freight  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago  is  12  cents  a 
undred,  and  from  [New  York  to  Chicago  15  cents  a  hundred.  The 
present  rate  of  freight,  therefore,  to  the  largest  shippers  from  the 
English  mines  via  Liverpool  and  Atlantic  seaports  is  not  less  than 
24^  cents  to  27^  cents  a  hundred  as  against  23  cents  a  hundred  from 
the  Georgia  clay  mines. 
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Kaolins  produced  in  North  Carolina  and  Florida  are  in  successful 
use  by  manufacturers  of  good  grades  of  pottery  in  this  country,  and 
the  North  Carolina  kaolins  are  actually  commanding  a  higher  price  at 
East  Liverpool  and  other  pottery  centers  than  good  grades  of  im- 
ported kaolin.  We  note  particularly  that  the  important  producers 
of  North  Carolina  kaolin  do  not  appear  among  your  petitioners  as 
anxious  to  avoid  a  reduction  in  duty.  In  the  signers  experience 
none  of  the  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  kaolins  have  had  successful 
use  in  competition  with  English  kaolins  in  the  better  ^ades  of  pot- 
tery, although  under  the  present  tariff  they  can  be  delivered  at  sev- 
eral dollars  a  ton  less.  The  signer  does  not  know  of  any  instance 
where  the  Georgia  kaolins  have  ever  been  used  in  the  production  of 
the  better  qualities  of  book  and  coated  papers. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  under  the  present  tariff  domestic 
kaolins  can  successfully  compete  with  the  Enfflish  kaolins  and  even 
command  a  higher  price,  as  notably  instanced  by  the  North  Carolina 
kaolins. 

We  notice  that  your  petitioners  presented  no  figures.  The  signer 
is  not  prepared  to  submit  accurate  figures,  but  believes  that  the  wages 
paid  to  common  labor  in  England  at  present  are  about  30  per  cent 
less  than  those  paid  in  Georgia. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

Henry  C.  Munger. 


UYPSUM. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  ^7, 1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  The  inclosed  letter  of  November  23  fr<Mn 
the  Akron  Gypsum  Company,  Akron,  N.  Y.,  explains  itself.  They 
state  that  removal  of  the  existing  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum  rock  would  be  almost  fatal  to  their  Dusiness.  I  b^ 
to  request  that  the  letter  receive  the  committee's  very  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  S.  Alexander. 


Akbon,  N.  Y.,  Navefnher  23,  1908. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Kindly  protect  our  interests  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  regarding 
gypsum  roclv.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  duty  of  50  cents  i)er  ton  on  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum  rock.  It  would  be  almost  fatal  to  our  Industry  in  western  New 
York  for  this  duty  to  be  removed.  Were  it  removed  it  would  drive  us  entirely 
from  eastern  New  York  and  New  England  States'  markets,  as  well  as  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  gypsum  business  in  Erie 

and  Genesee  counties  which  should  be  protected.    Our  profits  in  this  business 

are  so  close  that  if  the  50  cents  per  ton  duty  were  removed  It  would  be  a  serious 

matter  for  us. 

Kindly  give  the  matter  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  and  very  much  oblige^ 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Akbon   Gypsum   C^mpawt, 
Per  Geo.  J.  Kalph,  President. 
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Reading,  Pa.,  November  28, 1908, 
Chairman  Ways  and  IVIeans  Committee  of  the  House, 

O-ffice  Building^  Washingto7iy  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  users  of  terra  alba,  manufactured  from  imported 
gypsum  rock,  which  at  present  pays  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  material  in  this  country  from  which  a 
corresponding  finished  product  can  be  produced,  we  ask  that  the 
present  duty  be  removed. 

It  is  a  burden  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  is  not  needed  for  the  protection  or  development  of  any 
domestic  product  or  interest. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  a.  Wilhelm  Company, 

H.  J.  Hayden,  General  Manager. 


East  Newark,  N.  J.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  wall  plaster  and  fireproofing 
materials  fof  architectural  purposes,  and  use  annually  about  10,000 
tons  of  calcined  plaster  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum. 

Owing  to  its  superiority  in  every  respect,  we  prefer  this  article, 
but  are  compelled  to  pay  50  cents  per  ton  more  than  we  can  buy  cal- 
cined plaster  manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  American 
gypsum. 

The  manufacturers  of  Nova  Scotia  plaster  state  that  the  difference 
in  price  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  pay  50  cents  per 
ton  duty  to  the  United  States,  and  they  further  state  that  if  the  duty 
is  removed  they  will  make  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the  plaster 
sold  to  us  manufactured  of  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  and  under  these 
circumstances  your  committee  will  see  that  the  consumer  paj'^s  the 

We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  grant  us  relief  and  abolish 
the  duty  on  raw  Nova  Scotia  gypsum. 
Respectfully, 

The  N.  J.  Adamant  Manufactitrixg  Co., 
S.  B.  Simon,  Secretary. 


SCHEDULE  C— METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
AUTOMOBILES. 

The  Ford  Motor   Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Submits  Brief 
Against  Increase  of  Duty  on  Motor  Cars. 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A.,  November  23, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and.  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Within  the  past  few  days  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  a  large  number  of  manufacturers*  of  automobiles  in  this  country, 
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being,  no  doubt,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  what  is  known  as  the 
American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  have  appointed  committees 
to  attend  a  hearing  granted  by  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  on  automobiles. 

The  time  was  so  short  that  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  associations  above  mentioned,  but  we 
have  written  to  all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  vigorously  op- 
posing the  petition  which  they  propose  to  present  to  your  committee 
urging  for  an  advance  of  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  now  imposed 
on  automobiles  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  that  this  petition  does  not  represent  the  position  and 
attitude  of  all  the  members  of  the  associations  referred  to.  We  are 
unalterablv  opposed  to  any  increase  in  this  tariff.  We  believe  that 
this  so-called  infant  industry  is  fully  protected  all  it  should  be,  and, 
in  fact,  we  believe  the  present  tax  is  a  greater  protection  than  this  in- 
dustry should  have.  The  industry  has  progressed  sufficiently  far, 
we  believe,  to  not  be  entitled  to  any  greater  protection  than  would 
be  represented  by  the  actual  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  paid  to 
manufacture  automobiles  in  this  country  and  that  which  is  paid  to 
manufacture  automobiles  in  Europe.  This  difference  is  very 
small,  as  the  amount  of  labor  on  automobiles  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  material  is  almost  insignificant.  « 

If  the  tariff  must  be  revised,  it  should  be  reduced  and  under  no 
circumstances  raised. 

The  majority  of  material  entering  into  an  automobile  should  not 
cost  any  more  in  this  country  than  in  foreign  countries,  and,  in  fact, 
on  account  of  our  national  resources,  should  cost  less,  and  if  the 
tariff  is  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  materials  entering  into  the 
production  of  an  automobile  are  not  unduly  protected  by  tariff,  then 
it  should  be  no  question  of  the  so-called  "infant  industry "  getting 
any'  protection,  beyond  the  labor  above  mentioned. 

This  is  an  old  worn-out  argument — ^this  question  of  protecting 
American  labor  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

We  believe  the  large  number  of  manufacturers  who  desire  this  pro- 
tective tariff  desire  it  to  protect  their  incompetence  and  inability  to 
produce*  and  sell  automobiles  at  a  price  at  which  they  can  and  should 
be  produced  and  sold  at.  This  incompetence — ^this  lack  of  manage- 
ment— should  not  be  protected  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
especially  to  the  detriment  of  other  manufacturers  who  are  able  to 
build  and  sell  automobiles  at  the  price  at  which  they  should  be  built 
and  sold. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  the  world ;  we 
know  what  they  cost,  and  we  know  what  they  can  be  built  for.  If 
the  manufacturers  who  complain,  as  they  have  complained  in  their 
petition,  about  the  decreased  prices  at  which  automobiles  have  been 
imported  from  Italy,  would  alter  some  of  their  extravagant  meth- 
ods— their  extravagant  salaries  and  their  extravagant  poncies — they 
could  and  would  be  able  to  readily  compete  with  those  cars  importea 
from  Italy  and  France. 

The  reason  that  the  prices  of  automobiles  have  been  so  high  in  the 
past  i§  because  of  the  demand  being  in  excess  of  the  supply.  They 
nave  been  accustomed  to  high  prices  and  extravagance,  and  they  are 
afraid  that  they  will  be  forced  to  legitimate  competition  by  the 
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European  manufacturers,  who  have  now  fairly  well  supplied  the 
demand  for  cars  of  the  type  generally  in  use. 

We  could  continue  at  length,  but  we  will  not  take  up  your  valuable 
time,  except  to  request  that  your  committee,  before  taking  any  action, 
give  this  company  the  opportunity  of  presenting  its  case  properly 
before  your  honorable  conmiittee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ford  Motor  Company, 

J.  CouzENS,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CLOCKS. 

The  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Clock  Company  Asks  for  New  Classifica*^ 
TioN  FOR  Lever  Clocks  and  Ship's  Chronometers. 

Boston,  November  25^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  msLj  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  I 
understand  your  committee  is  to  give  on  tariff  matters,  I  write  as 
to  the  particular  industry  of  the  Chelsea  Clock  Company. 

With  the  exception  of  about  1,000  pendulum  clocks  made  each  year, 
its  output  is  wnoUy  of  high-grade  lever  clocks.  For  years  it  has 
been  the  ambition  of  parties  to  make  high-grade  clocks  in  commercial 
quantities  to  compete  with  the  imported  French  and  German  clocks, 
principally  those  made  in  France,  close  to  an  average  of  about  75,000 
of  which,  I  am  informed,  are  annually  imported  mto  this  country. 
My  information  is  that  these  French-inade  clocks  are  made  under 
conditions  which  are  not  in  vogue  in  this  country  and  not  likely  to 
be — that  a  family  at  odd  times  makes  a  certain  part,  say  a  pinion, 
another  family  another  pinion,  and  so  on  through  all  the  prmcipal 
pieces  of  material  going  to  make  a  clock  movement — that  a  party 
goes  around  and  collects  and  pays  a  trifling  sum  (made  not  in  a  fac- 
tory, but  at  homes,  by  men,  women,  and  children,  at  odd  times,  after- 
noons, evenings,  etc.),  takes  them  to  an  assembler,  where  the  clock 
movement  is  put  togetiier. 

As  against  such  fibor  cost  we  have  to  employ  highly  skilled  labor, 
paying  therefor  the  highest  wages,  and  eqmp  a  factory  with  expen- 
sive machinery.  The  present  factory  cost  of  the  completed  article 
of  this  quality  is,  approximately,  material  15  per  cent,  labor  and 
usual  factory  costs  85  per  cent. 

We  are  slowly,  but  as  quickly  as  possible,  building  up  a  trade  with 
such  parties  as  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City ;  Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddie  Company,  of  Philadelphia;  Spaulding  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 
Shreve  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  like  grade  high-class  jewelers 
in  leading  cities.  Some  of  our  patterns  are  being  copied  and  made 
by  the  aforesaid  cheaper  labor  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  think  an 
additional  duty  of  $5  per  lever  clock  and  per  lever-clock  movement, 
having  jewels  in  the  escapement,  and  also  on  ship's  chronometers, 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  new  tariff.  Also  that  the  maximum 
tariff  rate  should  be  used  for  any  country  compelling  our  owners  of 
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patents  to  manufacture  same  in  such  country  or  forfeit  the  patent 
there.  For  instance,  we  have  a  patent  here  and  in  Great  Britain  on 
a  ship's  bell  clock,  largely  used  on  yachts,  steamships,  etc.  The  pat- 
ented part  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  entire  mechanism,  the  amount 
of  trade  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  start  even  a 
small  mill,  and  yet  any  of  the  clockmakers  there,  with  the  cost  of 
labor,  etc.,  much' lower  than  here,  can  affix  our  patented  attachment 
to  their  clock  mechanism  and  supply  the  English  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  reap  the  benefit  of  our  good  improvement  and  extensive 
advertising  or  same. 

We,  as  I  suppose  a  ^eat  many  other  manufacturers  of  patented 
articles,  have  been  solicited  to  purchase  or  lease  factory  sites  in 
England  in  order  to  protect  our  patents  from  forfeiture,  and  the 
tendency  will  be  to  enlarge  their  production  there  by  American  capi- 
tal employing  foreign  labor,  and  as  the  patented  article  could  not 
in  many  instances  keep  a  factory  production  well  balanced,  the 
chances  are  that  the  manufacture  of  other  and  not  patented  articles 
will  be  transferred  there. 

Hence,  if  the  maximum  tariff  rates  are  applied  to  such  countries, 
it  is  possible  and  likely  that  their  law  forfeiting  patents  of  Amer- 
icans if  the  article  is  not  manufactured  abroad  would  be  repealed  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  our  minimum  tariff  rates  on  their 
exports  to  this  great  market — America. 

Showing  how  foreigners  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  benefit  of  our 
work  in  building  up  a  business  in  high-grade  lever  clocks,  we  annex 
a  letter  just  received  from  our  traveling  salesman,  and  also  quote  from 
a  letter  dated  November  6  from  one  of  our  very  largest  customers. 
(The  foreign-made  sample  referred  to  was  an  exact  copy  of  our  clock 
which  we  designed  and  made  a  success  of;  even  the  p^uliar-shaped 
holes  we  put  in  back  of  our  plate  were  copied.) 

The  movement  we  showed  your  Mr.  McGraw  (the  mill  manager  of  Chelsea 
Clock  Company)  appealed  to  us,  as  it  is  a  well-finished  piece  of  work,  ♦  ♦  • 
but  we  would  much  prefer  to  d€»al  with  a  concern  in  this  country  rather  than 
Import. 

The  argument  is  along  the  lines  of  using  the  foreign-built  clock, 
copied  after  ours,  to  force  us  to  make  a  lower  than  a  reasonable  price. 

Chelsea  Cu)ck  Co., 
Charles  H.  Pearson,  Treomirei\ 


Exhibit  A. 

St.  Tx)uis,  Mo.,  Novemher  33, 1908. 
The  Chelsea  Clock  Co^U'any. 

Gentlemen  :  Business  has  not  started  here  yet.  Keimard  is  full 
up.  Mr.  (iale  tells  me  that  Ilerschede  is  coming  out  this  spring  with 
full  line  mantel  wood  clocks  fitted  with  German  lever  movements. 

It  looks  to  me  that  Ed  Herschede  took  our  half-hour  mov^ement  to 
Germany  with  hiiu  last  summer  and  will  have  it  made  there. 

Yours,  very  truly,  • 

Frank  H.  Kellsey. 
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CUTLERY. 

SouTHBRiDGE,  Mass.,  Noi^emhev  W^  1908. 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  (\ 
Gentlemen:  Concerning  Harrington  Cutlery  Company,  South- 
bridge,  Mass.:  Capital  stock,  $30,000;  number  of  hands,  50;  wages 
and  salaries,  $30,000;  sales  at  home,  $60,000;  sales  abroad,  $4,000; 
originally  established  in  1818;  continued,  by  individuals  and  part- 
nerships (in  Harrington  name),  in  a  small  way,  until  1902,  when 
present  company  was  incorporated;  growth  at  present  being  very 
rapid. 

Schedule  C,  paragraph  165,  interests  us,  and  we  very  strongly  urge 
that  present  rate  be  maintained,  in  order  that  we  may  continue  pres- 
ent standard  of  wages.     Some  grades  of  cutlery  manufactured  by  us 
would  be  entirely  efiminated  should  rates  on  same  be  reduced. 
We  raspectfuliy  ask  your  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harrington   Cutlery  Company, 
Chas.  D.  Harrington,  Treasurer, 
(Represented  by  Col.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston.) 


ENAMELED  WARE. 

The  Stewart  Company,  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  Asks  for  Assess- 
ment or  Duties  Upon  Prices  in  This  Cointry. 

Moundsville,  W.  Va..  Xoremher  23, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

WaahingtoTin  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  duty  on  enam- 
eled ware  included  in  article  159,  under  Schedule  C. 

We  are  not  manufacturing  the  so-called  "American  granite  and 
agate  ware,"  but  are  confined  exclusively  to  white-lined  or  porcelain- 
line  enameled  iron  and  steel  ware.  Our  competition  comes  directly 
from  German  manufacturers.  The  brands  against  which  we  have 
to  contend  are  known  to  the  trade  as  ''  Stransky  steel  ware,"  '*  Pyro- 
lite  enamel  ware,"  "  Elite  enamel  ware,"  and  other  well-known 
brands,  all  of  which  are  manufactured  in  (Jermany  and  at  least  one 
of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  good  department  store  and  retail 
hardware  store  in  the  country. 

We  have  invested  in  the  business  here  in  West  Virginia  $450,000, 
and  are  doing  a  business  in  this  city  alone  of  $800,000  ])er  annum. 
We  claim  and  believe  that  we  are  manufacturing  ware  equal  in 
quality  to  that  made  in  Germany,  but  we  are  not  holding  our  own 
with  the  foreign  ware,  importations  of  which  are  steadily  increas- 
ing. It  is  not  because  we  do  not  understand  the  business  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  nor  do  we  think  that  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  40 
per  cent  is  necessary,  but  we  attribute  our  difficulties — 

First.  To  a  distinctive  finish  that  comes  of  a  superior  technique  or 
a  delicacy  of  workmanship  that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Germans 
through  generations  of  experience. 
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Second.  A  dispositicn  on  the  part  of  the  American  consumers  to 
give  the  preference,  at  equal  prices,  to  any  class  of  goods  that  bears 
the  magic  word  '•  imported  "  or  "  made  in  Germany. 

Third.  And  most  serious  of  all  is  the  unfair  aavantage  taken  by 
the  importers  of  German,  goods  whereby  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  is 
in  effect  greatly  reduced  on  all  articles,  and  on  some  articles  it  is 
cut  in  two.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  an  importing  house  in  New 
York,  owning  its  own  enamel-ware  factory  in  Germany  and  manu- 
facturing exclusively  for  itself,  can  and  does  consign  its  product 
of  the  German  factory  to  its  distributing  house  in  New  York  at 
valuations  that  have  no  reference  to  cost  of  production  and  bear  no 
relation  to  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  in  this  country. 
The  mere  fact  that  their  values  are  not  sworn  to  and  are  not  open 
to  correction  by  the  customs  officials  at  the  port  of  entry  is  an  invi- 
tation to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on  the  Government,  and  the  growth  of 
the  importations  is  an  evidence  that  the  importers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  weakness  in  the  administration  of  customs. 

Fourth.  Again,  taking  advantage  of  that  clause  referring  to  unfin- 
ished goods,  the  importer  has  certain  goods  consigned  to  him  as  unfin- 
ished goods,  admitted  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  certain  articles, 
such  as  coffeepots  in  one  shipment,  unfinished  because  without  cov- 
ers, and  covers  in  another  shipment,  unfinished  because  without  pots, 
both  of  which  articles  become  finished  when  the  cover  is  put  on  the 
pot  after  passing  the  custom-house.  Other  articles  requiring  bails 
continue  to  be  unfinished  goods  imtil  after  the  bails  are  affixed  m  this 
country. 

Fifth.  We  submit  that  this  mode  of  procedure  defeats  the  will  of 
Congress,  deprives  the  Government  of  its  fair  revenue,  and  brings 
to  us  unfair  competition.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  grosser  forms 
of  steel  manufactures,  this  line  of  business  is  emphatically  an  infant 
industry  that  needs  and  must  have  protection. 

As  stated,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  properly  administered  is  sufficient, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  the  frauds  perpetrated  through  the  unfinished 
clause  done  away  with  by  abolishing  that  clause,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  40  per  cent  duty  assessed  upon  valuations  that  bear  some  relation 
to  the  price  for  which  the  goods  are  going  to  be  sold  in  this  country, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  market  value  of  goods  in 
Germany  of  which  90  per  cent  is  manufactured  for  export.  The  in- 
significant 10  per  cent  can  be  and  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price  in  Ger- 
many to  fix  a  valuation  for  the  90  per  cent  that  is  exported,  and  even 
the  10  per  cent  would  not  be  selected  goods. 

We  suggest  that  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  cent  would  be 
more  real  protection  if  based  upon  values  in  New  York  than  in  Grer- 
many. 

We  are  convinced  that  unless  these  abuses  that  have  grown  up  quite 
recently  are  not  remedied  now,  that  the  outlook  for  the  American 
manufacturer  of  enamel  ware  is  very  dark,  indeed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Stewart  Stamping  Co. 
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GUN  SHELLS. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  27^  190S. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  fact  that  pap^  shotgun  shells,  some  times  known  as  '^  paper 
shotgun  cartridge  cases,'-  are  not  specified  in  the  Dinrfey  bill,  con- 
sequently they  come  in  as  manufactured  articles.  The  component 
part  is  chiefly  brass  and  carries  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem* 
and  if  you  will  have  the  records  looked  up  you  will  find  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  of  these  goods  imported  for  the  reason  that  45 
per  cent  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a  sample  of  imported 
paper  shotgun  shells  and  will  state  that  I  would  like  to  import  these 
goods  and  load  them  here  with  powder,  wads,  and  shot,  but  under  the 
present  rate  of  duty  I  can  not  do  so  and  I  must  depend  on  American 
manufacturers  for  supplies  of  these  goods,  and  the  same  manufac- 
turer may  cut  off  my  supply  at  any  moment  leaving  me  with  ma- 
chinery for  doing  this  work  that  will  be  useless. 

I  would  be  glad  to  go  to  Washington  and  present  this  case  to  you 
in  |>erson,  but  the  amount  involved  would  be  trivial  as  compared  with 
subjects  you  are  now  handling,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  I  could 
import  about  2,000,000  of  those  shells  per  year,  and  the  average  price 
per  thousand  shells  should  be  approximately  $4  per  thousand  or  a 
gross  sum,  say,  of  $8,000  per  year,  and  I  would  recommend  that  these 
shells  be  put  either  on  free  list  or  if  the  Government  could  reap  a 
benefit  from  this  business  I  should  recommend  10  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  a  flat  rate  of,  say,  $1  per  thou- 
sand if  you  prerer  to  put  it  that  way. 

The  shells  are  described  "  primed  empty  shotgun  shells "  or 
"  primed  empty  shotgun-cartridge  cases,"  the  latter  is  the  term  used 
in  Europe  more  frequently  and  the  former  is  the  term  used  in  this 
country  most  frequently. 

The  above  items  could  consistently  be  added  to  paragraph  424 
under  the  title  of  explosive  substances  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  only  shells  now  imported  are  pin-fire — 
not  made  in  this  country. 

Yours,  truly,  Fred  Biffar. 


IRON  ABRASIVES. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  iron  abrasives,  iron  shot,  iron 
grit,  and  steel  shot,  and  as  such  we  find  that  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  45  per  cent  duty  charged  on  the  same  materials  brought 
rrom  Scotland  and  England.    We  learn  upon  investigation  that  the 
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machinery  scrap  such  as  we  use  costs  us  from  $15  to  $17  per  ton  and 
costs  our  competitors  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Labor  there  is  $1  per 
day  for  the  ordinary  workman  and  here  is  from  $1.75  to  $2.  At  45 
per  cent  duty  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  to  meet  this  competition. 

We  are  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  those 
being  the  facts  we  respectfully  ask,  you  being  interested  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  to  give  us  your  cooperation  when  the  matter  of  duty 
on  iron  shot,  iron  abrasives,  steel  shot,  etc.,  is  brought  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  discussion. 

If  we  can  be  protected  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  goods  equal  to  the  cost  of  our  goods,  we  can  unquestionably 
increase  this  industry  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  of  profit  to  the 
owners  and  the  district  in  which  it  is  located. 

If  you  can  make  any  suggestions  to  us  that  would  be  of  benefit  in 
aiding  us  in  getting  this  duty  advanced  on  iron  abrasives,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  If  the  45  per  cent  duty  maintains 
it  will  simply  put  us  down  and  out,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  exist 
and  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Can  you  suggest  to  whom  it  will  be  best  to  submit  proofs  of  our 
inability  to  meet  foreign  prices? 

'^ery  truly,  yours.  The  Globe  Steel  Company. 


LEAD. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  November  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade  desires  to  join  in  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  lead,  and  desires  to  state  that  it  is  our  firm  belief  if  the  duty  on 
lead  is  reduced  it  will  surely  close  down  the  lead  mines  of  the  North- 
west and  stop  development  of  the  lead  mines  of  Alaska,  which  are 
now  in  their  infancy.  Higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  as 
against  Mexico,  Australia,  and  Spain  would  make  competition  with 
these  foreign  countries  impossible  for  us. 

We  trust  that  this  matter  will  have  due  and  fair  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  your  committee.  The  development  of  the  mining  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  Northwest  and  Alaska  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  means  a  great  deal  to  us  in  a  general 
way.  A  very  large  percentage  of  our  ores  carry  a  great  amount  of 
lead,  and  we  are  naturally  obliged  to  look  to  the  results  from  the 
protection  of  this  metal  for  the  safe  and  profitable  development  of 
our  mining  industries. 

If  your  nonorable  body  should  desire  any  further  information  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  I  beg  to  assure  you  we  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  the  facts  to  substantiate  our  statements. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Percy  L.  Sinclair,  Secretary, 
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Spokane,  November  17^  1908. 

Whereas  the  United  States  produces  more  lead  annually  than  it 
consumes;  and 

Whereas  the  lead-mining  industry,  employing  thousands  of  men  at 
high  wages,  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  fair  price  for  lead  bullion ; 
and 

Whereas  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lead  ores  and  lead  bullion 
would  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity, which  in  turn  would  cause  many  mining  properties  now  being 
operated  at  a  profit  to  be  shut  down  and  thus  cause  great  pecuniary 
loss  to  thousands  of  investors,  as  well  as  take  away  employment  of 
thousands  and  cause  a  reduction  in  wages  to  miners  employed  in- mines 
which  would  survive  under  the  new  regime :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  By  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  members  concurring,  that  we  earnestly  protest  against  any 
revision  of  the  tariff  which  shall  reduce  the  present  duty  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  on  lead  ores  and  2^  cents  per  pound  on  lead  bullion ;  be  it 
furtner 

Resolved^  That  we  urge  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  vote 
against  any  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lead  ores  or  lead  bul- 
Kon ;  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  our  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  to  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  also,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Conmierce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  its  in- 
dorsement. 

Board  of  Trustees, 
By  F.  E.  GooDALL,  President. 

Attest: 
L.  G.  Monroe,  Secretary. 

LEAD  AND  ZENC. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  23, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Being  interested  in  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
this  country,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  urge  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  have  continued  the  present  import  duty  on  lead  ore,  and 
to  have  provided  a  like  rate  of  duty  on  imported  ore  containing 
metallic  zinc.  This  will  mean  very  much  to  all  producers  of  these 
ores  in  this  country.  Asking  your  kind  consideration  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  the  favor,  I  am. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

Homer  L.  Clark. 


UBAD-COVERED  CABLES. 

The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Submits  Brief  Relative  to  Various  ARTic?LEe  Used  by  It. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Noverriber  25, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Dalzell  :  I  have  just  learned  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  holding  hearings  on 
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tariff  revision  at  Washington,  with  respect  to  "  Metals,  and  manu- 
factures of,"  to-day;  and  I  hasten  to  ^ve  you  my  views  regarding 
such  manufactures  as  we  are  interested  in,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
arrive  in  time  for  consideration. 

I  inclose  a  list  of  articles  in  which  we  are  interested  either  as  manu- 
facturers thereof,  or  as  buyers  thereof  for  use  in  our  manufactured 
products. 

In  the  items  under  No.  450,  four  of  them,  137,  329, 176,  and  193,  we 
ire  interested  as  manufacturers ;  and  upon  the  assumption  that  none 
)f  them  are  applicable  to  telegraph  or  other  electric  cables  having 
a  lead  cover  (lead  pipe)  over  the  same,  I  state  to  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  would  have  reasonable  protection  if  the  present 
schedules  were  retained  as  the  maximum  percentage  tariff,  and  a  flat 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  (i.  e.,  35  —  10  =  25 ;  45  — 10  =  35  per  cent) 
as  the  minimum  percentage  tariff  for  all  of ,  those  items  upon  which 
the  present  tariff  is  fixed  by  way  of  a  percentage ;  with  no  change 
in  the  per  pound  addition  oi  item  No.  137;  and  the  following  change 
in  item  No.  176,  copper  rods,  namelv,  a  maximum  tariff  of  1^  cents 
manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f.,  45  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  telegraph  or  other  electric  cables  having  a  lead 
cover,  the  schedules  are  not  at  all  clear,  but  I  have  the  impression 
that  item  No.  329  is  meant  to  cover  lead-covered  cables,  when  taken 
in  combination  with  the  duty  on  lead  pipes  (par.  No.  182  of  the 
existing  tariff  act),  2^  cents  per  pound,  or  (par.  No.  193)  "lead 
manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f.,  45  per  cent.'' 

This  matter,  however,  ought  to  be  clarified,  and  it  can  be  done  by 
adding  to  the  items  numbered  450,  137,  and  329  the  words  "  If  lead 
covered,  add  to  the  duty  applicable  to  the  core  or  wires  inclosed 
therein  a  duty  of  2f  cents  per  pound  of  lead  contained  in  the  lead 
cover,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

If  the  duty  on  lead  (see  item  No.  182  on  the  inclosed  sheet)  is 
reduced  as  hereinafter  suggested,  then  to  the  extent  of  such  reduction 
in  cents  or  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  the  2f  cents  per  pound  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  letter  should  be  reduced. 

I  desire  to  urge  a  rwiuction  in  the  duty  on  lead  ore  (item  No.  181 
on  inclosed  sheet)  and  on  lead  in  bars,  pigs,  granules,  and  other  forms. 
The  figures  of  the  present  schedule  as  to  lead  are  entirely  unrea- 
sonable, excessive,  and  unfair.  Take  pig  lead,  for  example:  The 
duty  01  2^  cents  per  pound  has  often  within  my  own  business  expe- 
rience of  twenty-fave  years  been  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  the  London 
grice,  although  to-day  it  happens  to  be  only  50  per  cent  plus  c.  i.  f. 
ig  lead  is  the  raw  material  of  manufacture  in  many  industries  and 
the  very  high  protection  which  it  now  enjoys  is  making  the  cost  of 
finishea  products  of  many  kinds  anywhere  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
higher  than  they  would  be  if  lead  were  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  it  ^ould  be  put  on  the  free  list  by  any  means,  because 
the  nigh-priced  labor  in  mining  and  smelting  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  may  be  reminded  that,  so  far  as  the  use  of  pig  lead  is  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  export,  the  export  rebate  clause  pro- 
vided for  such  cases  in  the  Dingley  bill  gives  us  back  nearly  all  the 
duty  on  imported  lead,  and  this  is  a  wise  provision,  witiout  which 
the  small  chance  which  we  now  have  of  competing  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  the  world's  markets  would  be  entirely  obliterate. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  rebate  clause  in  the  Dingley  bill,  the  high 
duty  on  lead  (and  the  resultant  higher  prices  for  domestic  lead)  pro- 
duces a  very  serious  handicap  to  all  American  manufacturers  of  goods 
for  export  containing  lead.  In  their  efforts  to  sell  such  goods  in  for- 
eign countries  whose  tariff  laws  include  the  so-called  "  antidumping  " 
clause  (as  does  Canada)  they  are  confronted  by  the  provision  that 
goods  offered  in  that  foreign  country  at  a  lower  price  than  sold  for  at 
Home  are  penalized  in  some  cases  to  the  full  extent  of  the  difference 
if  the  goods  are  of  a  class  that  are  also  produced  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try. Hence  the  Dingley  rebate  is  of  no  use  under  these  circumstances, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  market  is  closed  against  us. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  present  schedules  on  lead,  whether  in  ores, 
pig,  bars,  or  otherwise,  be  cut  approximately  in  half,  making  the  duty 
on  lead  contained  in  ores  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and 
the  duty  on  pig  lead,  bars,  granules,  etc.,  1  to  1|  cents  per  pound. 

My  use  of  the  words  "  maximum  "  and  "  minimum  "  has  reference 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Confess  might  decide  to  enact  a  tariff  bill 
containing  maximum  rates  and  minimum  rates  (the  latter  for  trading 
or  reciprocal  uses),  such  as  the  German  tariff  laws  contain. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Joseph  W.  Marsh, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

P.  S. — All  the  items  on  the  inclosed  sheets,  to  which  I  have  not  re- 
ferred by  number  in  this  letter,  are  materials  which  we  buy ;  in  other 
words,  tney  are  the  "  raw  materials  "  of  our  manufacture,  and  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make  regarding  any  of  these  except,  for  what  I  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  lead.  Of  course  the  tariff  should  not  be  in- 
creased on  any  of  those  articles. 

Yours,  J.  W.  M. 


Exhibit  A. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Norrmhrr  2.^,  1908. 
Par. 

484.  Asbestofi,  unmanufactured,  free. 

448.  Asbestos,  manufactures  of,  25  j)er  cent. 

464.  Acids,  muriatic,  free. 

1.  Acids,  sulphuric,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 
»3.  Asphaltum,  crude,  not  dried  or  otherwise  manipulated  or  treated,  $1.50 
per  ton. 
6.  Alcohol,  wood  or  methyl,  20  per  cent. 
93.  Asphaltum,  molded  into  blocks  for  transportation,  |3  per  ton. 

524.  Benzole,  as  coal-tar  product,  free. 

450.  Cable  core,  telegraphic,  of  copper  and  gutta-percha;  dutiable  as  gutta- 
percha at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

450.  Cable,  telegraph,  if  old,  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

450.  Cable,  telegraph,  new,  as  gutta-percha,  at  35  per  cent 

137.  Cable,  telephone,  switchboard,  composed  of  copper  wire  coated,  etc.,  rated 
on  size  of  wire  and  additional,  per  pound  li  cents. 

329.  Cable,  all  others  according  to  materials  used  in  them,  dutiable  at  45  per 
cent. 

302.  Cotton  yam,  carded,  warps  or  warp  yam,  in  singles,  whether  on  beams  or 
in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread,  not 
colored,  bleached,  dyed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles, 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together,  on  all  numbers 
up  to  and  including  No.  15,  per  pound,  3  cents. 
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802.  Cotton  yaru,  etc.,  exceniling  No.  15  up  to  and  Including  No.  30,  per  number 
per  pound,  one-fifth  cent. 

302.  Cotton  yarn,  exceeding  No.  30,  per  number  ver  pound,  one-fourth  cent 

302.  Cotton  yarn,  colored,  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  to- 
gether, whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins  or  cops,  or  In  any  other 
form  except  spool  tliread  of  cotton,  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including 
No.  30,  per  pound.  6  cents. 

302.  Cotton  yarn,  on  all  numbers  exceeding  No.  20  and  up  to  No.  80,  per  num- 
ber per  pound,  one-fourth  cent. 

302.  Cotton  yam,  exceeding  No.  79,  per  number  per  pound,  three-tenths  cent. 

632.  Copper,  in  ingots,  bars,  pigs,  and  unmanufactured  forms,  free. 

176.  Copper  rods,  2^  cents  per  pound. 

193.  Copper  wire,  insulated  or  plain,  by  which  is  meant  articles  or  wares  not 
specialJy  provided  for  in  the  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  copper,  and 
whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

341.  Jute  burlap,  as  jute  cloth,  not  exceeding  00  inches  in  width,  weighing  not 
less  than  G  ounces  i^er  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  per  pound,  five-eighths  of  a 
cent  and  15  i)er  cent. 

341.  Jute  burlap,  as  jute  cloth,  if  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding  55  threads  ta 
the  square  iuch,  per  pound,  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  and  15  per  cent. 

328.  Jute  yarn,  ss.  700,  not  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  per  pound,  1  cent  and  10 
per  cent 

328.  Jute  yam,  if  finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  35  per  cent. 

181.  Lead  ore,  11  cents  per  pound  on  lead  contained  therein. 

182.  I^ad,   in  bars  or  pigs  or  granules  or  any  form  not  specially  provided 

for,  2i  cents  per  pound. 
37.  Linseed  oil,  raw,  oiled  or  oxidized,  per  gallon  of  71  pounds,  20  cents  per 

gallon. 
184.  Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  6  cents  and  20  per  cent 
184.  Mica,  crude  or  trimmed,  12  cents  and  20  per  cent. 
607.  Manganese,  oxide  of,  free. 
322.  Oil,  coal,  crude  or  refined,  free. 
626.  Oil,  china,  nut  or  wood,  free. 

402.  Paper,  rope,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  cent 
695.  Ozokorite  mineral  wax,  free. 
548.  Rosin,  crude,  free. 
449.  Rubber,  reclaimed,  30  per  cent. 
( ^)    Rubber,  crude,  not  scheduled. 
614.  Talc,  free. 

6.  Talc,  ground,  as  not  elsewhere  manufactured  article,  20  per  cent. 
683.  Tin,  in  ore  or  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  in  grain,  free. 
192.  Zinc,  in  blocks  or  pigs,  11  cents  per  pound. 


MICA. 

Andover,  Mass.,  November  27, 1908. 
Hon.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D,  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  a  geologist  I  have  been  all  over  the  New  Hampshire 
mica  belt  on  foot  and  am  familiar  with  the  industry.  The  American 
mines  (including  not  only  North  Carolina,  but  New  Hampshire, 
South  Dakota,  and  Colorado)  are  conducted  by  small  companies. 
These  produce  considerable  revenue  for  their  stockholders,  and  the 
land  owners,  chiefly  native  mountaineers  of  original  American  stock, 
profit  to  considerable  extent.  At  the  present  duty  on  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  mica  these  miners  and  landowners  are  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  four  or  five  mica  districts  of  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  total  number  of  persons  so  employed  I  could  not  state  pre- 
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cisely,  but  opine  that  3,000  or  4,000  are  so  engaged.  The  total  value 
of  the  industry  is  something  like  $1,000,000  per  year.  It  is  truly  a 
small  American  industry  and  deserving  of  support  by  retaining  the 
poreeent  duty  on  mica. 

So  fttr  as  my  travels  extend  through  the  miqa  belt  the  peojple  and 
the  miners  both  are  all  in  favor  of  the  duty.  The  only  opposition  is 
form  powerful  corporations,  such  as  the  (General  Electric  Company 
and  the  Wesdnghouse  interests.  At  least  so  men  of  these  companies 
informed  me  hiik  summer. 

All  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  industry  are  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  removal  of  the  duty  will  cause  every  American  mine  to  cease 
operations,  for  our  people  can  not  compete  against  the  natives  of 
India.  Removal  of  the  duty  will  please  the  two  large  electrical  com- 
panies  and  tka  British  owners  of  the  Indian  mines. 

Beapectfaify  submitted. 

Warhbn  K.  Mooksheab. 


BBVOIiVBBS,  SHOTGUNS,  AND  BICYCLES. 

PiTGHBURC^,  Mass.,  November  SS^  1908. 
Hob.  Subhno  B.  Patkk,  Chmrnum^ 

Waahrngtofhy  D.  C, 
Honorable  Sir:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  reduc- 
tion in  tariff  on  revolvers,  shotguns,  and  bicycles. 

We  Iterf  that  the  present  rate  hardly  protects  our  manufactures, 
and  we  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  to  protect  the  makers  of  the 
above-named  lines  of  goods,  and  not  have  the  tariff  on  same  reduced. 
Tlianking  you  for  anything  that  you  can  do  for  us  in  this  con- 
nection, we  are 

Very  truly,  yours, 

IvER  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works. 
Fred  I.  Johnson. 


SAWS. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Ask  that  Present  Du- 
ties on  Saws  be  Retained. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  2i^  1908. 
Hon.  Serkno  K  Payne, 

C/urirman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

My  Dear  S»:  Knowing  that  the  hearings  before  your  committee 
on  tariff  revision  will  reach  Schedule  C,  Metals  and  the  manufac- 
tures thereof,  on  November  25,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  writing 
you  in  referencB  to  tariff  matters  concerning  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  saws  of  all  kinds. 

We  know  full  well  that  your  committee  is  exceedingly  busy  and 
pressed  for  time  in  this  matter,  and  we  do  not  ask  to  belieard  in  per- 
son unless  it  is  the  desire  of  your  committee  to  be  enlightened  as  to 
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the  general  conditions  concerning  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  saws. 
We  want  to  merely  say  in  connection  with  the  tariff  proposition  as  it 
affects  our  own  business  that : 

In  the  first  place,  English  manufacturers  are  to-day  underselling  us 
in  export  markets^  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  largo 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad  and  in  our  own  country. 
If  tlie  tariff  should  be  revised  in  our  business  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer would  then  enter  our  own  market,  and  between  the  two  evils — 
namely,  our  inability  to  compete  with  them  in  foreign  markets,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  ability  to  compete  with  us  in  our  own  market, 
on  the  other  hand — we  would  much  prefer  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  large  saw  manufacturers  in  Canada, 
and  the  duty  on  our  goods  into  Canada  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  whole  line.  If  the  tariff  should  be  changed,  it  would  allow  Cana- 
dian manufacturer's  to  come  into  our  markets  and  undersell  us  right 
away.  This  we  would  not  consider  advisable.  Such  a  condition  of 
affairs  would  mean  material  reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture,  which 
would  mean  reduction  in  wages  and  the  earning  power  of  our  work- 
ingmen. 

In  the  third  place,  Sweden  is  now  sending  in  crosscut  saws  notwith- 
standing our  duty  of  6  cents  per  foot,  proving  beyond  question  that 
our  duty  on  saws  is  not  prohibitive  as  it  now  stands. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  as  it  applies  to  our  own  business. 
Saw  smiths  are  earning  to-day  in  the  United  States  from  40  to  50 
cents  an  hour,  abroad  from  20  to  25  cents,  other  labor  in  proportion. 

We  also  want  to  say  that  a  comparison  between  the  Dingley  tariff 
and  the  Wilson  tariff  shows  no  change  in  the  charges  on  products  of 
our  factor}'.  The  Wilson  tariff  was  supposed  to  be  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue and  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  protective  tariff, 
and  in  no  respect  is  the  tariff  on  saws  prohibitive. 

We  do  not  care  to  take  your  time  or  mat  of  the  committee  to  enlar^ 
upon  this  subject  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  there  is 
any  disposition  to  change  the  tariff  in  any  way,  we  should  want  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  such  changes  are  made. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co. 
H.  C.  Atkins,  President. 


steel-haedeni:n^g  metals. 

Some  Facts  in  Supprt  or  ApPLirATiox  for  Amendment  to  Para- 
graphs 122  AND  183  OF  Act  of  July  24,  1897,  Presented  bt  H.  C. 
Harrison,  Representing  the  Susquehanna  Smelting  Company, 
of  lockport,  n.  y. 

LocKPORT,  X.  Y.,  November  17^  1908. 
The  C'Ommittee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  RepresentatuieH^  Waiihingtan^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  presenting  our  application  to  you   for  amend- 
ment to  paragraphs  122  ana  183  ot  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  we 
wish  to  briefly  outline  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon, 
upon  which  commodity  we  ask,  in  place  of  the  present  tariff  of  $4 
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per  ton,  adequate  protection  to  enable  a  manufacturer  in  this  country 
to  compete  upon  fair  terms  with  the  foreign  imported  material. 

Ferrosilicon  is  a  ferro  alloy  (an  alloy  of  silicon  and  iron  made 
in  an  electric  furnace)  upon  which  the  tariff  has  been  expressly 
fixed  by  Congress,  act  July  24,  1897,  paragraph  122,  together  with 
ferromanganese,  at. $4  per  ton,  whereas  every  other  ferro  alloy,  such 
as  ferrochromium,  is  at  present  appraised  in  the  class  of  "metals 
un wrought,"  act  July  24,  1897,  paragraph  183,  carrying  a  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty. 

The  use  of  both  of  these  alloys  by  the  steel  makers  is  now  large 
and  increasing.  We  are  not  ourselves  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  duty  upon  ferromanganese  and  wish  to  submit  no  data  for 
arguments  upon  this  commodity.  In  the  case  of  ferrosilicon,  how- 
ever, we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  present  conditions  are  essen- 
tially different  to  those  that  existed  at  the  time  that  Congress 
passed  the  act  of  July  24,  1897.  At  that  time  it  was  represented 
that  this  commodity  was  a  necessity  to  the  steel  makers,  and  there 
being  no  domestic  industry  involved,  no  injustice  was  done  to  a 
domestic  industry  by  admitting  this  commodity  practically  untaxed. 
Since  the  fixing  of  this  nominal  tariff  upon  ferrosilicon,  up  to  a 
comparative  recent  date,  nearly  all  of  the  ferrosilicon  consumed  in 
this  country  has  been  imported  from  abroad,  a  fact  that  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  customs  returns.  During  this  period  no  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  in  this  country  to  'supply  the  domestic  needs. 
Witnin  the  last  two  years,  however,  several  manufacturers  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  establishing  of  a  domestic  industry 
with  a  view  to  supplying  the  demand  for  ftrrosilicon  in  this  country, 
and  in  addition  to  this,  some  works  have  been,  erected  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  using  Niagara  power,  in  order  to  save  the  freight  and 
transportation  charges  from  Europe  and  be  in  close  toudi  with 
American  market. 

The  points  we  wish  to  put  before  you  relevant  to  Canadian  com- 
petition are  that  our  principal  raw  materials,  namely,  iron  and  char- 
coal, enjoy,  respectively,  a  protection  of  $4  per  ton  and  approximately 
$2  per  ton,  which  means  that  to  make  1  ton  of  finish^  product  of 
ferrosilicon  indirectly  we  pay  $3  duty  on  our  raw  materials  and  enjoy 
ourselves  only  $4  per  ton  protection.  To  realize  what  this  means  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  chief  competitor  in  Canada  buys  char- 
coal at  two-thirds  the  price  at  which  we  can  obtain  it,  and,  using 
government  bounty- fed  power,  obtains  power,  the  principal  item  of 
cost  in  the  manufacture,  actually  from  the  same  company  who  sup- 
ply us,  at  a  price  fully  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  we,  with  a  most 
advantageous  power  contract,  can  buy  it  in  this  country. 

The  additional  points  we  wish  to  put  before  you  relevant  to  com- 
petition from  Europe  are  as  follows : 

It  is  well  known  that  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol  are 
all  abundantly  supplied  with  potential  water-power  developments, 
which,  owing  to  the  local  conditions,  are  capable  of  extremely  cheap 
development.  It  is  claimed  that  in  Norway  and  Sweden  together 
there  is  easily  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  horsepower  which  can  be 
cheaply  developed  if  required,  and  already  some  very  big  factories 
have  been  erected  in  both  of  these  countries,  where  the  cost  of  power 
is  so  low  that  processes  can  be  carried  on  there  commercially  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  even  with  Niagara  power.    It  is 
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claimed  that  horsepower  in  these  two  countries  can  be  bought  at  $6 
to  $7  per  h.  p.  y.,  and  there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  this 
assertion. 

With  reference  to  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  from  which  district  princi- 
pally the  ferrosilicon  which  has  been  imported  into  this  country  has 
come,  we  submit  the  following  information  in  greater  detail.  In 
this  district,  without  pretending  to  compile  a  complete  list,  we  in- 
stance seven  separate  water-power  companies,  as  below,  of  which  the 
total  horsepower  capacity  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  33,000  horse- 
power. 

Horsepower. 

Innspruch 6.  500-13, 000 

Landecher  Carbide - 6, 000 

Brennerwerke  Matrel 6, 000 

Rienznerk  de  Brixen 2,700 

Das  werk  bel  Kardaum  zwol  malgreim 2,000 

Etschwerke,  Bozen«  and  Meran 6,000 

Trient —  1, 000 

In  these  works  we  have  definite  information  that  the  cost  of  horse- 
power to  the  customer  is  between  $7  and  $8  per  h.  p.  y.,  and 
that  the  customer  pays  for  this  power  by  contract  upon  terms  which 
are  more  beneficial  to  him  than  the  terms  of  power  contracts  common 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  these  concerns  actually  noted  there 
is  some  36,000  horsepower  generated  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  by  plants 
of  $1,000  horsepower  and  over.  In  Bosnia,  too,  one  large  works  em- 
ploys great  quantities  of  power,  probably  as  much  as  20,000  horse- 
power. All  of  this  power  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tric-furnace products,  and  will,  when  steel  trade  is  busy,  be  largely 
employed  upon  the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  European  market  will  not  absorb  all  the 
material  so  made,  and  the  necessary  result  follows  that  in  times  of 
prosperity  in  this  coimtry  the  foreigner  will  dump  his  surplus  make 
into  this  country,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  this 
commodity  goes,  is  an  open  market.    It  is  well  known  that  the  sur- 

{)lus  production  of  any  industry  tends  to  be  dumped  at  an  artificially 
ow  price  in  any  free-trade  center  of  industry,  and  it  is  this  unfair 
competition  against  which  we  ask  adequate  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  extremely  cheap  power  which  these  continental 
countries  enjoy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  material  so  made  is 
made  by  labor  which  is  paid  approximately  upon  less  than  one-third 
the  scale  of  wages  existing  in  similar  inciustries  in  America.  For 
instance,  common  labor  in  the  Tyrol  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  hour,  superior  labor  at  approximately  6  cents  per  hour,  furnace 
men  working  on  the  furnace  at  7  cents  per  hour,  and  competent  fore- 
men in  charge  at  10  cents  per  hour,  whereas  the  scale  oi  wages  for 
men  conducting  similar  operations  in  this  country  will  be,  respectively, 
17i  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  and  30  cents.  This  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  of  protection,  the  benefits  of  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  yet  enjoy. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  it  is  certain  from  these  two  con- 
siderations alone  that  the  foreigner  is  able  to  produce  fully  25  per 
cent  cheaper  than  a  manufa<^turer  in  this  country. 

We  suggest  that  this  is  a  case  where  a  new  American  industry  is 
in  grave  danger  of  beingj  killed  by  foreign  competition,  and  unfair 
competition  at  that,  and  it  seems  hard  that  American  capital  should 
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be  lost  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  establish  an  American  industry  to 
manufacture  a  product  the  use  of  which  is  now  large  and  increasing, 
and  which  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
country. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Susquehanna  Smelting  Co., 

Herbert  C.  Harrison, 

Vice-President. 


Hon.  George  F.  Huff,  M.  C,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

MoNESSEN,  Pa.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  George  F.  Huff, 

Greenshiirg^  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :  Information  reaches  us  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  revised  paragi'aph  183  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new 
rates  of  duty  on  ferro  allovs.  Now,  as  these  are  raw  materials  instead 
of  finished  products,  and  being  used  for  obtaining  certain  definite  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  steel  and  iron,  we  firmly  believe  that  any 
increase  in  duty  over  that  under  which  these  have  been  admitted 
would  tend  to  increase  costs  of  production  for  American  manufactur- 
ers of  iron  and  steel.  While  the  production  of  these  alloys  progresses 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  American  prodiiction 
of  these  materials  does  not  appear  in  due  proportion  to  the  demand 
or  use  of  them,  nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  home  manufacturers 
could  meet  the  demand  if  a  prohibitive  or  greatly  increased  duty  were 
to  be  levied  thereon;  hence  we  believe  the  greater  interests  are  better 
protected  by  maintaining  lower  duty  rate  than  by  advancing  these 
port  entrance  charges;  hence  this  letter  to  you,  with  special  request 
that  you  urge  putting  the  alloys  in  question  under  their  proper  classi- 
fication of  $4  per  gross  ton. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  understand  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  meeting  to-day  for  the  consideration  of  this 
subject-matter  and  we  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  ad- 
vancing our  interests  in  the  matter,  which  are  only  similar  to  others 
of  the  other  manufacturers,  and  that  possibly  other  parties  might  be 
taking  up  the  same  issue  with  you  and  the  various  Congressmen,  Sen- 
ators, and  committee,  and  that  the  necessary  opposition  would  be 
such  as  to  protect  us  accordingly. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  proposition  such  consideration  as  it 
deserves,  and  with  best  regards,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
PI  C.  Sattley,  Manager. 


TOOLS. 

Col.  Aujert  Clarke,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Submits  Brief  of  the  L.  S. 
Starrett  Company,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  Asking  Ketention  of  Pres- 
ent Duties  on  Tools. 

Athol,  Mass.,  November  24,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton.,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  fine  tools  and  are  exporting 
same  now,  having  a  warehouse  and  oiRce  in  London.     In  our  experi- 
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ence^  the  Germans  are  our  worst  competitors.  They  have  imitated 
our  improved  tools  that  we  have  gotten  up  and  patented  in  this  coun- 
try and  would  have  patented  in  foreign  countries  but  for  unfavorable 
discriminations  existing  against  us  in  the  foreign  patent  laws.  The 
Germans  are  duplicating  tools  that  we  originate,  making  them  more 
cheaply,  sending  them  into  this  country,  and  underselling  us.  The 
English  are  also  now  copying  and  manufacturing  our  tools.  One  of 
our  agents  a  few  weeks  since,  finding  imitations  of  certain  of  our  tools 
among  the  hardware  trade,  inouiredwhy  they  did  not  patronize  home 
production  rather  than  pay  auty  and  sell  the  German  make.  The 
reply  was  that  they  could  pay  the  duty  and  make  more  money  on  the 
imported  goods  than  on  the  home  production.  For  this  reason  you 
will  see  the  advisability  of  keeping  up  the  tariff  on  goods  in  our  line. 
We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  our  catalogue 
showing  the  large  variety  of  goods  we  make.  We  are  at  present 
employing  between  600  and  700  hands,  and  are  hoping  later  on  to 
employ  twice  as  many,  and  shall  be  able  to  if  we  have  suitable  pro- 
tection. Therefore  we  would  advise  that  the  present  tariff  be  main- 
tained on  goods  in  our  line,  but  on  raw  material,  such  as  we  use  in 
steel  tapes,  hack-saw  blades,  etc.,  we  should  hope  that  the  duty  might 
be  reduced. 

We  are  going  to  say  that  the  recent  change  in  the  patent  laws  in 
England  discriminates  against  us  more  than  ever  heretofore.  As  it  is 
now,  we  are  not  only  required  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  protection 
in  taking  out  a  patent  while  we  get  none,  but  are  obliged  to  have  the 
article  manufactured  in  England,  as  well  as  France  and  Germany,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  validity  of  same.  This  is  a  matter,  however, 
that  should  be  brought  before  those  interested  in  amending  the  patent 
laws. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  we  are  able  to  give,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Yours,  truly. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co., 
ByL.  S.  Starrett, 

Presidei^t  and  Treasurer. 


ZINC  ORE. 

C.  M.  Loeb,  president  of  the  Bartlesville  Zinc  Company,  submits 
brief  in  favor  of  admitting  zinc  ores  free  of  duty. 

New  York,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Ohmrman  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  that  zinc  ores,  crude  or  concentrated 
(i.  e.,  silicates  and  carbonates,  commonly  known  as  calamine),  and 
zinc  sulphides  be  admitted  into  this  countiy  free  of  duty.  There  is 
not  sufficient  ore  mined  in  this  country  to  supply  the  requirements 
in  normal  times.  Moreover,  the  domestic  output  is  not  adequate  to 
enable  the  smelting  plants  to  operate  to  full  capacity,  and  unless  90 
per  cent  of  such  capacity  is  employed  the  cost  of  treatment  per  ton 
of  ore  rises  to  such  an  extent  that  the  smelters  would  lose  heavily 
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unless  they  reduce  operating  expenses  through  a  reduction  in  wages 
or  make  heavier  deductions  in  smelting  tolls  from  the  price  of  ore, 
not  to  speak  of  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. A  case  in  point  is  the  present  condition  of  the  market. 
Although  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  is  selling  at  a  level  relatively  higher  than 
spelter,  Mexico  furnishes  about  6,000  tons  of  ore  monthly,  and  in 
spite  thereof  there  is  not  enough  ore  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
smelting  industry.  The  output  of  zinc  ore  in  Joplin  since  1900 
amounted  to  the  following  tonnages: 


TonH. 

1900 24S,  446 

1901 258.  306 

1902 1 262,  545 

1903 234,873 


Tons. 

1004 267,240 

tlK)5 252, 436 

in0(; 278,930 

11K)7 286,586 


Statistics  compiled  of  the  spelter  production  over  the  same  period 
give  the  following  tonnages : 


Tons. 

1900 123,  321 

1901 1 140,  822 

1902 158,  239 

1903 158,502 


Tons. 

1904 181,803 

li»05 201,  748 

1906 225,  494 

im)7 249,  612' 


While  the  Joplin  ore  production  has  increased  approximately  only 
16  per  cent,  even  though  very  high  prices  ruled  for  long  periods  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  years,  the  spelter  production  shows  an  increase  of 
over  100  per  cent. 

Some  exports  of  high-grade  spelter,  used  for  special  purposes  and 
commanding  a  big  premium,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  specialty,  took 
place  regularly.  Moreover,  in  the  year  1900  about  22,000  tons  and 
m  1904  10,000  tons  of  spelter  were  exported.  These  figures  include 
the  high-grade  spelter,  no  separate  statistics  being  available.  1900 
and  1904  were  years  of  depression,  while  Europe  was  able  to  absorb 
our  surplus  spelter,  being  more  than  ordinarily  prosperous  in  the 
trades  where  spelter  is  required. 

The  imports  of  ore  started  on  an  appreciable  scale  in  the  year 
1905,  and  w^ere  as  follows  : 


British  OolumbU- 
Mfixlco — 


190G. 


Tons.    ,    Tons. 

8,561  eoo 

32.164         88,900 


1907. 


Tons. 

1,157 
106,800 


It  may  be  interesting  to  draw  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  average  prices  ruling  in  Joplin  over  the  last  seven  vears:  1900, 
$26.50;  1901,  $24.21;  1902,  $30.73;  1903,  $34.44;  1904,  $37.40;  1905, 
$47.40;  1906,  $44.82;  1907,  $44.36. 

Therefore,  during  the  years  of  imports  of  ore  the  highest  average 
prices  were  obtained  in  Joplin,  bearing  out  conclusively  our  conten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  smelting  works  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  needs  of  the  spelter  consumers  in  the  United  States 
on  the  other. 

Before  the  spelter  consumption  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  statistics,  the  Joplin  ore  production,  with  some  small 
tonnages  coming  from  southeast  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  was  ade- 
quate to  supply  the  entire  market.     Subsequently  the  Western  States 
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were  drawn  upon,  and  Colorado,  Ut«h,  and  Idaho  contributed,  the 
heaviest  shipments  coming  from  Colorado.  The  figures  of  the  pro- 
duction are  available  since  1904,  as  follows: 


[In  tona  of  2,000  pounds.] 


State. 

19W. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Arkansas 

1,900 
94.000 
Nil. 
99B 
Nil. 
Nil. 
21.000 

2,200 

105.000 

1,700 

414 

'^. 

17,800 

4,200 

114,000 

2.1.'iO 

976 

4,900 

7.080 

30,000 

4.0SB 
142.610 

11.847 

Colorado--- _ — 

Idaho .          

Kentucky „ _ 

Montana 

1.006 
1.218 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

4,698 
4.281 

Oklahoma - 

8.240 
9,04S 

Utah— 

Nil. 
19,300 
2.000 

9,266 
82.090 
8.80O 

10,700 

42,130 

860 

Wisconsin - 

ss.mi 

Others 

2.241 

Here,  again,  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  foreign  zinc  ores  were 
required  for  the  actual  needs  of  the  consumers  of  spelter  and  the 
smelters,  and  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  legitimate  development 
of  the  mining  industry  in  this  country.  A  duty  on  zinc  ores  would 
divert  to  European  smelters  all  the  Mexican  ores,  which  up  to  now 
preponderantly  represent  the  imports.  As  a  consequence,  prices  for 
spelter  in  this  country  would  advance  to  a  point  where  the  consumiliff 
public  would  be  unjustifiably  taxed  for  tne  benefit  of  the  few,  and 
the  zinc  smelters  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  their  operations.  An 
artificial  state  of  affairs  would  thus  be  created,  which  in  the  end 
would  benefit  not  even  those  responsible  for  it,  since  oonsumers  here 
would  turn  to  substitutes  when  prices  became  too  high,  and  th^^y 
the  entire  industry  would  become  upset. 

ITie  Joplin  miners,  particularly,  have  no  cause  for  ooiR^plaini^ 
Their  freight  rate  to  the  smelting  centers  averages  less  than  $1  It 
task,  while  the  freight  rates  from  the  Mexican  mines  are  from  $5  to 
$6  nigher,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  there  is  additional  expensive 
transportation  in  Mexico,  because  the  mines  are  not  located  on  the 
railroad.  The  geographical  advantage  more  than  overcoin.es  the  low 
wages  in  Mexico,  as  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  price 
of  ^elter  dropped  below  5  cents  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  advent  or  the 
1907  panic,  shipments  from  Mexico  were  cut  into  half,  the  output 
for  the  twelve  months  from  October,  1907,  being  248,710  tons,  as 
against  283,397  tons  the  previous  twelve  months,  while  the  Jc^Iir 
output  suffered  only  to  the  extent  of  about  12J  per  cent.  Now  that 
the  price  of  spelter  has  gone  back  to  5  cents,  shipments  from  Mexico 
are  coming  forward  in  increasing  volume,  but  nevertheless  the  pric^ 
of  ore  in  Joplin  has  advanced  to  a  figure  whidi  on  an  average  has 
only  been  exceeded  in  three  years  during  the  last  seven  years.  Frioes 
are  likely  to  go  still  higher,  as  larger  imports  and  a  heavier  ore  pro- 
duction m  the  United  States  have  to  be  encouraged  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  the  consumers,  which  show  a  steady  increase  during 
normal  times.  To  ask  protection  on  basis  of  panic  conditions  ^ 
unreasonable,  for  during  panics,  protection,  as  we  know,  does  ni>i 
hold  up  prices,  and  during  normal  times  it  is  not  needed,  and  would 
be  BH  un]ust  tax  upon  the  consuming  public. 

There  is  a  duty  of  1^  cents  on  spelter,  but  in  spite  thereof  the  Lon- 
don market  has  only  ruled,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-fifth  oeoit 
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under  the  price  of  spelter  at  the  zinc  works  for  a  peri<)d  of  ten  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  does  not,  and  will  not,  exist  a  com- 
bitkation  among  the  zinc  smelters.  Natural  conditions  of  supply 
and  'demand  have  free  swav  so  far  as  the  selling  of  the  spelter  is  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  smelters  is  made  diffi- 
cult at  -tifiMs  as  the  buying  is  rather  concentrated.  The  smelters  buy 
their  ore  on  basis  of  the  spelter  market,  and  do  not  benefit  by  higher 
prices  except  that  such  higher  prices  at  times  enable  them  to  exact  a 
better  smelting  margin,  which  is  offset  again  by  the  lower  margins  in 
poor^fnes,  so  that  on  an  average  the  smelters  unfortunately  have  not 
TOeti  any  too  prosperous.  The  dut^  on  zinc,  therefore,  only  benefits 
the  smelters  to  the  extent  of  keeping  in  this  country  the  business 
which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Yet,  so  high  p,  duty  as  exists  on  spel- 
ter at  present  is  not  required  to  attain  this  end.  The  smelting  costs 
are  equalized  through  cheap  labor  in  Europe  and  cheap  fuel  here. 
I^ere  atti  a  number  of  large  works  in  Europe  at  tidewater,  giving 
theOTi  a  frteight  rate  to  New  York  on  spelter  of  10  cents,  as  against  28i 
cents  from  the  smelting  centers  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, tliey  benefit  through  this  location  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-quarter  cent  in  drawing  their  supplies  from  Mexico  in  competi- 
tion with  the  American  smelters.  European  smelters  have  a  further 
advantage  of  about  (me-quarter  cent  through  the  fact  that  their 
lalbor  has  stuck  to  the  industry  for  generations  and  thereby  has  at- 
tained a  hi^  state  of  efficiency  which  enables  the  European  smelter 
to  do  very  much  better  metallurgical  work  than  can  be  accomplished 
in  tSiis  country.  If,  in  addition,  say  one-quarter  cent  is  allowed  to 
fumi^  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  and  protect  the  American  mar- 
kA  aigainfist  European  speculation,  we  would  arrive  at  close  to  1  cent, 
as  affftin^ft  the  present  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  and  this  would  be 
fltmple'to  enable  the  smelter  to  operate  their  works  in  competition  with 
Europe,  and  enable  them  to  pay  prices  for  ores  sufficiently  high  to  give 
aprmt^ring  normal  times  to  all  mines  of  sufficient  value  and  rich- 
ness to  entitle  them  to  the  right  of  existence. 
ItespectfuQy  submitted. 

Bartlesville  Zinc  Company, 
C.  M.  LoET,  President. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  ioKfs  Dal^ll, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

DsakR  SotR :  As  the  holder  of  a  large  interest  in  several  zinc  and  lead 
producing  mines  which  have  been  severely  handicapped  because  of 
flie  itttBP©indtion  of  Mexican  ores  into  the  United  States,  I  write  you 
to-l^  that  you  use  yonr  best  influence  not  only  to  retain  the  present 
Aoty  'of  li  cents  per  pound  on  Mexican  lead  ores,  but  to  do  every- 
thing you  can  consistently  do  to  have  a  like  duty  of  1^  cents  per 
pomd  nposed  u^n  all  ores  having  a  lead  and  zinc  content. 

The  natural  consumption  of  spelter  in  the  United  States  can  be 
satisfadliirily  met,  as  you  know,  by  the  producing  mines  in  this  coun- 
try without  iimMirtation.  This  industry  must  be  safeguarded  by  the 
protective  tarin  upon  zinc  in  whatever  form  if  it  is  to  go  on. 
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I  am  convinced  if  you  will  take  an  active  interest  in  this  matter 
that  it  will  not  only  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me,  but  will  meet 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  many  of  your  constituents  who  are  stock- 
holders in  various  lead  and  zinc  companies  in  the  Joplin  and  Wis- 
consin districts. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  G.  Mortland. 


SCHEDULE  J.— FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND  MAN- 
UFACTURES OF, 

BRAIDS. 

The  BRAro  Manufacturers'  Association  or  the  United  States  Sub- 
mits Brief  Asking  that  Present  Duty  be  Retained  on  Trim- 
mings. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Laces,  lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams,  bed 
sets,  inserting,  flouncings,  and  other  lace  articles;  handkerchiefs, 
napkins,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles,  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  lace,  or  in  imitation  of  lace;  nets  or  nettings,  veils  and  veilings, 
etamines,  vitrages,  neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  tuckings,  flutings,  and 
^[uillings ;  embroideries  and  all  trimmings^  in<;luding  braids^  edgings, 
insertings,  flouncings,  galloons,  gorings,  and  bands ;  wearing  apparel 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  m  any 
manner  by  hand  or  machinery,  whether  with  a  letter,  monogram,  or 
otherwise;  tamboured  or  appliqued  articles,  fabrics,  or  wearing  ap- 
parel ;  hemstitched  or  tucked  flouncings  or  skirtings,  and  articles  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  rufflings,  tuckings,  or  ruchings ;  all  of  the  fore- 
going, composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of. flax,  cotton,  or  other 
vegetable  fioer,  and  not  elsewhere  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
whether  composed  in  part  of  India  rubber  or  otherwise,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem:  Provided^  That  no  wearing  apparel  or  other  article  or 
textile  fabric,  when  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  shall  pay 
duty  at  a  less  rate  than  that  imposed  in  any  schedule  of  this  act  upon 
any  embroideries  of  the  materials  of  which  such  embroidery  is  com- 
posed. 

The  only  articles  which  interest  the  braid  manufacturers  in  the 
above  paragraph  are  trimmings,  including  braids. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
retained  on  these  articles,  as  that  duty  is  just  about  sufficient  to. cover 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  and  expenses  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country  on  these  articles. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

HeNRT  W.  ScHIiOSS, 

President^  682  Broadway^  New  lork. 
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FLAX  TOWELING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  30, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  Stevens  Linen  Works,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  estab- 
lished in  1846,  manufacture  about  14,000,000  yards  of  crash  toweling 
annually. 
These  goods  come  under  paragraph  No.  346,  Schedule  J. 

Paragraph  No.  S46. — Over  4^  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  over  60  threads 
per  square  inch.  If  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  not 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Every  pound  of  flax  used  by  us  is  imported  from  other  countries — 
mostly  from  Russia. 

The  machinery  we  use  is  nearly  all  imported,  on  which  we  pay  a 
duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  the  character  of  the  machinery  is  such  that 
mills  have  to  be  of  very  heavy  construction,  making  the  plant  cost 
excessive. 

With  the  present  tariff  we  are  able  to  keep  our  mills  running,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  shut  off  foreign  goods,  which  are  still 
imported  in  large  quantities  in  similar  grades. 

Our  goods  have  an  established  market  and  are  used  throughout  the 
country.  With  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  flax  and  $20  per  ton 
on  tow,  and  the  high-rate  wages  we  are  obliged  to  maintain,  we  ask 
that  the  present  rates  be  continued  on  the  goods  we  produce. 

Stevens  Linen  Works, 
Nathaniel  Stevens,  President, 


HEMP. 

Memorial  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  to 
THE  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  Removal 
OF  THE  Duty  on  Hemp. 

A  duty  of  $20  per  ton  is  now  levied  on  hemp,  according  to  para- 
graph 327  of  the  tariff. 

Of  foreign  countries  supplying  this  article  to  the  United  States 
Italy  is  the  most  important,  havmg  supplied  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
5,856  tons,  valued  at  $1,138,766,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  im- 
portation, 8,718  tons. 

The  duty  of  $20  per  ton  was  originally  established  as  a  protection 
to'  domestic  hemp,  the  production  of  which  is,  however,  practically 
confined  to  Kentucky,  where  it  has  declined,  owing  to  reasons  other 
than  want  of  protection.  The  reported  production  at  the  last  census 
was  11,750,630  pounds,  representing  a  value  of  $546,338.  The  causes 
for  the  decline,  as  stated  in  the  Census  Report  on  Agriculture,  volume 
6,  page  420,  are  "  the  introduction  of  manila  hemp,  the  large  importa- 
tion of  jute,  the  declining  prices  of  hard  cordage  fibers,  such  as  sisal, 
and  the  use  of  cotton  for  twine  and  yarns." 

An  entirely  different  grade  from  the  domestic  is  Italian  hemp, 
which  represents  the  highest  quality  and  value  in  this  line  of  goods, 
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nnd  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  af  fabrics,  such  as  carpet 
yam,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  twine  and  high-grade  cordage. 

The  different  industrial  uses  to  which  Italian  and  domestic  hemp 
are  destined,  respectively,  places  domestic  preduction  eiitside  the 
range  of  competition  from  imported  hemp,  so  that  the  duty  charged 
on  Italian  and  foreign  hemp  can  not  any  longer  be  justified  as  a 
measure  of  protection. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the  face  of  the  low  prices  of  cordage  ma- 
terials, due  to  the  competition  of  other  fibers,  such  as  maailaj  sisal, 
and  tampico  istle,  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  market  possibilities  for 
Italian  hemp  are  confined  to  the  higher  grade  of  coraa^e  and  to  the 
manufacture  of  certain  fabrics,  in  which  line  it  occupies  a  unique 
position,  and  for  which  purpose  its  importation  should  be  encouraged, 
m  order  to  promote  in  the  United  States  such  manufactures  as  have 
already  made  the  prosperity  of  certain  Irish  and  Belgian  industrial 
tenters. 

Hemp,  being  a  raw  material  necessary  to  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry required  in  constantly  increasing  quantity  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  which  is  a  source  of  profit  to  American  labor,  should  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  like  all  other  fibers  are,  suoh  as  manila,  sisal, 
tampico  istle,  and  recommendation  to  this  eflPect  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted by  this  chamber  to  this  honorable  committee. 

For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

E.  Mariani, 

Vice-President. 

O.    R.    SCHROEDER, 

Secretary. 


JUTE  CLOTH  OK  BURLAP. 

Various  Letters  Filed  Asking  for  Specific  Duty  on  Jute  Cloth: 

OR  Burlap. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.,  November  27,  1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  consideration  of  the  tariff,  in  its  relation  to  jute 
and  the  manufacture  of  jute,  at  the  session  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  convenes  in  Washington  November  30,  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  petition  of  the  bag  manufacturers,  praying 
for  relief  from  the  unjust  and  uncertain  ad  valorem  duty  imposed 
on  their  goods. 

There  appears  to  be  much  to  justify  some  measure  of  relief,  wid  I 
trust  you  will  give  the  matter  as  careful  consideration  as  you  fed 
it  deserves. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  K.  Stearns. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Novemher  26, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  understand  that  a  petition  is  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  oi  the  House  from  the  bag  manuf ac- 
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turers  of  the  country  in  reference  to  readjustment  of  the  du-ty  now 
imposed  upon  jute  cloth  or  burlftp.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  present  ad  valorem  d!iit^  works  great  hardship  uwm  the  manu- 
facturers using  this  material,  and  that  a  specinc  auty  would  be. 
much  fairer  »nd  equally  efficacious  for  the  accompHshmrait  of  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  It  would  be  a  personal  favor  if,  when  this  peti- 
tion is  presented  to  the  committee,  you  will  give  the  matter  of  it  your 
attention,  and  if  the  petition  seems  just  that  you  will  do  what  you 
can  to  have  the  present  tariff  therefor  modified  in  a<x;(Mrdance  with 
the  request  of  the  petition. 

Thankiag  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  attention  to  the  matter,  I 
am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Bryant  WAiiKSR. 

Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 

November  27,  1908. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNET, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Members  of  this  board  who  are  large  users  of  jute  cloth 
represent  that  the  present  method  of  imposing  duty  on  that  article 
is  a  source  of  constant  worry  and  uncertainty  to  them.  The  duty  is 
five-eig^hths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  to  this  and  ad  valorem 
duty  of  15  per  cent.  If  they  buy  goods,  say,  at  3  cents  per  yard,  and  the 
price  in  Cskulta  advanfies  before  the  ^oods  are  shipped,  they  are 
penalised  in  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  increased  value,  though  they 
may  have  sold  against  contract  all  of  the  goods  in  questiim.  If,  ob 
the  other  hand,  the  price  declines  after  a  purchase  is  made,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  duty  on  the  original  cost. 

l^re  ace  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  the  ad  valorem  duty 
is  an  auAoyanee  and  a  cause  of  loss.  They  suggest  that  if  the 
gpecific  duty  was  increased  a  reasonable  amount  and  the  ad  valorem 
duty  abroojated,  the  return  to  the  Gk)vernment  would  be  about  the 
same  and  tiie  uneertainty  to  the  manufacturers  would  be  removed. 

We  reco^iae  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  details  of  a  tariff 
schedule,  but  respectfully  reijuest  that  as  a  mmiber  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  having  this  subject  und^  discussion  you  give  fair 
consideration  to  the  complaints  and  suggestions  of  these  manufac- 
turers. 

Yours,  truly,  Chas.  B.  Sawyer,  Secretary. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  November  27, 1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  you  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  I  understand  is  about  to  eonsidw  the  tariff  affect- 
ing jute  and  manufacturers  of  jute,  and  being  interested  in  the  growth 
of  Midiigan  industries,  I  beg  to  call  your  attenticm  to  the  petition 
that  is  to  be  presented  to  your  committee  by  the  bag  manufacturers, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable  action  by  your  committee. 

It  does  seem  that  the  present  method  of  fitguring  duty  on  jute  is 
unfair  to  the  importers,  and  if  a  change  can  be  brought  about,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  uncertain  features  now  connected  witn  the  calculation 
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of  this  duty,  it  will  be  much  more  fair  to  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers, who  consume  such  an  enormous  amount  of  this  material. 

Trusting  that  you  will  use  your  good  influence  to  correct  this  ille- 
gitimate penalty,  believe  me. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  A.  E.  Stbwakt. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  November  26 j  1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

House  of  Representatif'es^  Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Fordney  :  My  attention  has  been  called  by  some  of  the 
local  bag  manufacturers  to  a  petition  that  has  been  filed  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  asking  for  a  change  in  the  method  of 
fixing  duties  on  the  material  which  uiey  import  in  their  business.  At 
present  there  is  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  duty,  both. 

My  experience  as  collector  at  this  port,  together  with  information 
received  from  my  special  deputy,  who  has  been  in  the  office  for  up- 
ward of  twenty  years,  leads  me  to  believe  that  wherever  possibfe, 
duties  should  be  fixed  on  a  specific  basis,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  calling 
your  attention  to  their  request. 

Sincerely,  yours,  John  B.  Whblan, 

Collector  of  Customs, 

Michigan  Alkali  Company, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Noventhber  26, 1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Washington,  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  bag  manufacturers  will  present 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  petition  requesting  that  the 
duty  on  burlaps  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
which  would  be  about  the  equivalent  of  the  present  duty. 

We  believe  that  this  change  would  be  a  very  good  thing  both  for 
the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  burlap,  as  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Being  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
this  class  oi  goods  in  the  country,  we  are  somewhat  interested  in  this 
matter  and  would  respectfully  urge  favorable  action  on  the  petition. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  L.  Ford, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  November  26, 1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  jute  for 
bags.  We  use  from  15  to  20  carloads  of  jute  cloth  for  bagging,  there- 
fore feel  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  should  be  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  imposing  this  duty  on 
account  of  the  variability  of  the  market  price  of  burlap  cloth  in 
Calcutta. 

We  by  all  means  urge  that  your  conmiittee  recommend  a  specific 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  would  be  about  equivalent  to  the 
present  duty,  which  would  make  it  much  more  safe  and  more  simple 
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and  result  to  the  Grovernment  the  same  amount  of  income.     This 
chan'ge  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  those  connected  with  the 
iinportation  and  use  of  jute  cloth  in  the  United  States,  and  we  trust 
you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  recommend  this  change. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Commercial  Milling  Co., 
R.  Henkel,  President, 


Detroit,  Mich.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordnev, 

Congressman^  Washdngton^  D.  G. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  For  some  time  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  desires 
of  the  bag  manufacturers  of  Michigan  re^rding  the  duty  on  jute 
cloth  or  burlap,  as  it  to-day  works  a  nardship  on  them. 

From  the  communications  already  received  from  those  interested 
you  no  doubt  are  acquainted  with  their  wishes  and  would  therefore 
respectfully  request  that  you  give  their  application  serious  consid- 
eration, as  I  believe  they  are  not  asking  anytning  but  what  is  just. 
Anything  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  them  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours,. very  truly, 

A.  A.    SCHAUTZ, 

Gener(d  Manager. 


The  California  Cotton  Mills,  or  Oakland,  Cal.,  Ask  for  ax 
Increase  of  Duties  on  Burlaps. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  November  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  tariff  revision  which 
is  now  being  held  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington, and  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  Congress  in  the  near  future. 
Vfe  are  large  manufacturers  of  jute  burlaps,  embracing  the  ordinary 
burlaps  and  also  the  finer  grades  used  for  fruit  bagging,  tarpauling, 
also  twilled  sacking,  and  other  jute  fabrics,  including  twines  such  as 
are  used  by  the  Post-Office  for  wrapping  purposes,  etc. 

As  manufacturers  of  these  articles  we  find  that  the  rates  specified 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  are  not  affording  us  sufficient  protection  to  en- 
able us  to  compete  with  the  cheap  imported  goods  which  are  being 
brought  in  from  British  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and 
pay  lair  wages  to  our  help.  We  ought  to  have  the  equivalent  of  the 
old  McKinley  tariff  rates  restored  on  the  articles  in  question. 

The  greatest  competition  on  burlap  and  jute  goods  comes  from 
India,  where  men  work  for  about  20  cents  per  day  as  compared  with 
our  wages  of  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day,  so  we  pay  our  weavers  for 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  six  or  eight  times  tlie  wages  based  on 
the  same  number  of  hours  per  day. 

We  would  suggest  that  to  give  ijroper  protection  to  the  industry  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  the  following  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
sch^ule,  viz  : 

In  Schedule  J,  paragraph  828,  the  duty  on  single  Jute  yarns  not  finer  than  5 
lea  or  number  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad 
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valorem,  and  on  jute  yams  finer  than  5  lea  or  number  the  duty  shoolir  ^ 
Increased  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragi*aph  329:  The  tariff  on  cables  and  cordage,  composed  of  \stto  taiBjrl^r? 
fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  then,  shouM 
be  increased  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  341:  The  first  part  of  this  paragraph  covers  plain  w^ven  jute 
fabrics,  not  exceeding  60  inchee  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  6  ounces  per 
yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  per  square  inch,  counting  warp  and  filling. 
The  duty  on  goods  covered  by  this  clause  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  343 :  The  rate  of  duty  in  this  paragraph  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  read  '*  One  cent  per  ix)und  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  table  showing  the  present  rates  •!  teviff 
on  the  articles  in  question,  and  opposite  them  the  ratee  which  are 
necessary  to  afford  proper  protection,  and  which  we  hfOfib  yo»  #an 
have  inserted  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  rate  of  wages  which  we  have  mentioned  for  weaiWB  iMM  is 
the  rate  paid  to  women,  as  we  employ  all  female  w«a¥<vst  ina  ♦ur 
factory,  while  the  India  rate  mentioned  is  for  male  labor.  S»  fwmm 
this  you  will  see  that  we  pay  six  times  as  much  here  to  wofOfiBi  a»  iMft 
are  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  India.  The  wi^gM  ptH  It 
machinists,  engineers,  firemen,  packers,  teamsters,  and  all  gtiMvlcMads 
of  labor  here  are  proportionately  higher  than  i»  India. 

The  competition  by  foreign  imports  of  these  articles  is  so  keen  that 
it  is  impossible  under  the  present  tariff  rates  to  increase  the  manu- 
facturing of  these  goods  in  this  country.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
you  will  use  every  effort  to  have  tariff  rates  on  the  above  articles  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  us  a  fair  protection  to  enable  us  to  pay  a  &ir  Mte 
of  wages  and  extend  our  busmess  on  these  lines. 

Should  you  wish  any  additional  information  which  is  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  same  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Califobkia  Cotton  MB.Eia  Co., 
Per  J.  F.  Millard,  S^eretaaty. 

EXHIBIT  A. 


Schedule  J. 


Present  tariff . 


P«r      I    Ad  v«- 


pouzid. 


328.  Single  yaros  made  of  jute,  not  flner  than  5  lea  or 
number — — - — 

liner  than  five  lea  or  number _._ 

829.  Gables    and    eordagre   composed    of    Istle,    Tamplco 
fiber,  manila,  sisal  graae,   or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  i 
these  or  any  of  them _ _ 

341.  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  Jute  yarns,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  not  exceeding  60  Inches  in  Hidth, 
weighing  not  less  than  G  ounces  \^t  square  yard  and 
not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
the  warp  and  flUing _ 

843.  Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics  of 
single  Jute  yarns  not  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted, 
printed,  or  bleached,  and  not  ex'^eedlng  30  threads  to 
the  square  Inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling _. 

347  (paragraph)— 
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mmfutacturebs  of  fertilizers  with  duties  removed  from 
Burlap  Bagoino. 

York,  Pa.,  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  a  self-explanatory  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  C.  H.  Dempwolf,  of  the  York  Chemical  Works, 
York,  Pa. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  this  communication,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Dempwolf  s  views,  be  given  the  committee's  careful  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  F.  Lafeak. 


York,  Pa.,  November  66^  1908. 
Hon.  D.  F.  Lafeak,  York^  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Lafean  :  There  are  several  articles  of  raw  material  which 
enter  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  subject  to  duty  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  this  country  free.  The 
article  immediately  under  consideration  is  burlap,  from  which  fer- 
tilizer bags  are  made.  The  duty  amounts  about  from  1^  to  2  cents 
on  each  bag,  or  from  20  to  30  cents  per  ton  of  fertilizer.  The  im- 
porter pays  the  duty  for  the  bag  manufacturer,  and  the  fertilizer 
manufacturer  in  turn  pays  a  higher  price  to  the  bac  man,  adding  it, 
of  course,  on  the  price  of  fertilizer  which  goes  to  the  farmer.  This 
might  be  the  natural  way  in  which  the  duty  is  collected  from  the 
farmer,  but  in  reality  the  burden  rests  with  tne  manufacturer  of  fer- 
tilizers, as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  adjust  prices  of  fertilizers  so 
exactljr  as  to  distribute  the  exact  cost  on  account  of  the  duty  just 
where  it  belongs. 

As  fertilizer  manufacturers  we  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  this  duty, 
and  we  therefore  respectfully  desire  to  ask  your  cooperation  in  abolish- 
jpg  the  same.  The  Hon.  S.  E.  Pavne,  chairman  or  the  Committee  on 
Yfky^  and  Means,  has  issued  a  call  for  tarilB^  hearings  on  burlap  for 
November  80,  and  if  you  can  assist  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
proper  notice  of  the  committee  you  will  receive  prompt  recognition 
ana  thanks  of  all  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  great  mass  of  farmers.  Mr.  G.  H.  MacDowell,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  to  plead  our  case  before  the  committee. 

Kindly  advise  me  if  we  may  expect  your  approval  and  cooperation 
in  this  matter,  and  oblige. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  C.  H.  DempwoiiF. 

THE  Following  Letter  was  Submitted  by  Hon.  Biohard  W. 
Parker,  M.  C,  of  New  Jersey. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  SO^  1908. 

Hon.  Richard  Wayne  Parker,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  manufacturers  of  jute  flax,  and 
61818— tabefp— No.  22—08 ^13 
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hemp  rope  and  twine  bagging,  etc.,  on  November  30.  We  manufac- 
ture materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  fibers,  therefore  we 
know  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  us  if  the  tariff  were 
to  be  lowered  on  such  goods.  We  would  rather  see  it  increased,  as 
there  are  very  large  quantities  of  burlap  being  imported  from  Dundee, 
Scotland,  and  Calcutta,  India.  With  a  better  protection  such  burlap, 
used  for  the  foundation  of  linoleum  an(J  oilcloth  and  for  the  ship- 
ment of  very  many  kinds  of  goods,  would  then  be  made  in  the  United 
States,  giving  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  thousands  of 
people. 

We  employ  150  hands  and  have  over  $200,000  invested  in  our  busi- 
ness, therefore  we  feel  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  goods  manufac- 
tured from  jute,  flax,  and  hemp  or  similar  fibers  would  be  detrimental 
to  us,  and  we  therefore  pray  that  you  use  your  influence  in  pre- 
venting any  such  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  such  goods. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  efforts,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

William  Crabb  &  Co. 


LACE  WINDOW  CURTAINS. 

Manufacturers  ask  that  Present  Duties  be  Retained,  and  Give 

Reasons  Therefor. 

New  York,  November  27, 190». 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Comm^ittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hotise  of  IfepresentativeSj  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  lace  curtains  oper- 
ating plants  of  Nottingham  lace-curtain  machines  in  this  country, 
present  the  following  memorial  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
m  support  of  their  contention  for  retaining  thQ  present  duty  on  lace 
window  curtains,  etc.,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  No.  340. 

The  principal  factors  working  against  us  in  competition  with  the 
foreign-made  goods  are:  (1)  Exceptionally  high  cost  of  labor,  (2) 
absolute  dependence  for  the  running  of  the  machines  on  special  im- 
ported yams. 

The  starting  of  the  industry  in  this  country  necessitated  the  impor- 
tation of  skilled  and  specially  trained  help  m  almost  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  manufacture.  The  demancis  of  this  labor  with  each 
period  of  development  in  the  industry  have  been  beyond  our  control, 
and  we  are  now  obliged  to  pay  in  excess  of  English  and  Scotch  wage 
scales  in  most  cases  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  even  in  some  cases  our 
rates  are  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  paid  in  Nottingham 
and  Glasgow  for  similar  classes  of  work.  This  statement  can  be 
substantiated  in  the  case  of  the  weavers  by  comparison  of  printed 
scales  of  imion  wages  prevailing  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ainerica, 
and  as  applied  to  the  varied  classes  of  work  made  on  the  various 
"  lay  outs  "  of  the  lace-curtain  machine. 

The  fine  yams  specially  spun  for  the  industry  which  we  are  obliged 
to  use,  and  without  which  no  lace-curtain  machine  could  be  operated, 
are  all  imported.  These  yams  are  the  "bread  and  butter,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  curtain  machine.    Attempts  for  many  years  past  havp 
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been  made  by  domestic  spinners  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
industry  in  this  direction,  but  without  success.  These  yarns  consti- 
tute nearly  15  per  cent  of  our  total  yarn  consumption,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  equivalent  to  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  and  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  this 
comparatively  new  industry,  we  feel  justified  in  our  contention  to 
have  the  present  duty  maintained,  and  the  reading  of  paragraph  340 
preserved,  as  having  proved  in  its  detail  working  more  efficient  than 
any  schedule  hitherto  framed  pertaining  to  the  articles  in  question. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufacturing  Co., 
Clarence  Whitman,  Treasurer, 


Philadelphia,  November  S8j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Philadelphia  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  lace 
curtains  ask  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  provided  for  in 
paragraph  No.  340. 

When  the  tariff  act  of  1897  was  passed  we  had  1,000  operatives 
only  partially  employed  and  our  fine  machines  idle;  whereas  we  now 
have  3,111  operatives  fully  employed  (the  panic  period  excepted) 
and  additional  machines  in  process  of  erection.  This  progress  has 
been  made  possible  by  paragraph  No.  340,  which  in  its  workings  has 
proven  more  efficient  than  any  schedule  previously  formulated. 
These  duties  are  essential  to  protect  us  in  competition  with  foreign- 
made  goods  and  vital  to  the  continued  development  of  the  industry, 
because — 

First,  the  dependence  of  the  industry  upon  foreign  manufacturers 
for  its  lace  machines  and  its  bobbin  yarns.  Machines  for  lace 
making  are  not  made  in  this  country,  but  imported  at  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent,  requiring  a  bobbin  yarn  that  has  never  been  successfully 
made  in  this  country,  on  wjnich  we  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to  50  per 
cent.    The  industry  is  exotic,  the  child  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Second,  an  exceptional  high  labor  cost  as  compared  with  Great  Brit- 
ain due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry.  To  start  the  indus- 
try by  the  importation  of  skilled  labor  necessitated  the  inducement  of 
high  wages,  with  increasing  and  successive  demands  upon  us  for  each 
period  of  development.  Our  weavers'  wages  have  been  advanced  30 
per  cent  to  40  per  cent  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  and 
we  pay  from  50  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  above  the  Nottingham  union 
rate,  which  is  only  interesting  for  comparison,  as  even  the  Notting- 
ham manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  the  mills  of  Glasgow, 
Darvel,  Newmilns,  Galston,  etc.,  where  most  of  the  Nottingham  lace 
curtains  are  made,  because  of  the  lower  cost  of  Scotch  labor. 

We  are  having  prepared  a  substantiated  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  here  and  in  Scotland,  and  will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  it  if  this  data  be  not  already  in  the  possession 
of  your  committee. 
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As  lowering  the  duties  would  curtail  employment,  depreciate  the 
large  investments  of  the  industry,  and  reduce  wages,  we  urge  the  most 
thorough  examination  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  contention  that 
no  injustice  may  be  done  our  empolyees  or  ourselves. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Bromley  &  Sons. 
Joseph  H.  Bromley. 
Lehigh  Mt'g  Co. 
North  American  Lace  Co. 


LIKEN  COLLARS  AlfD  CUFFS. 

The  Collar  and  Cuff  Manufacturers,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Submit 
Brief  Asking  that  Present  Duties  on  Their  Goods  be  Retaind. 

November  30,  1908. 
.Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Houne  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
and  vicinity  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  that  the 
tariffs  on  the  products  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  enga^d 
should  not  be  altered  or  amended,  unless  said  tariff  rates  shall  be  in- 
creased over  those  at  present  existing,  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  conditions  effecting  our  industry  are  practically  the  same  as 
in  1897  and  the  same  need  of  protection  exists  to-day  as  at  that  time. 

After  eleven  vears'  experience  under  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897, 
Schedule  J,  section  338,  the  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers  have 
found  that  the  protection  to  their  industry  afforded  by  the  custom 
laws  has  enabled  them  to  operate  their  business  with  success  only  by 
economizing  at  every  possible  point. 

The  spirited  home  competition  has  from  year  to  year  reduced  the 
average  price  of  our  production  and  decreased  the  percentage  of 
profit,  it  has  also  improved  the  quality  of  the  lower  priced  goods 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  become  ▼ery  popular  and  have  been 
generally  adopted,  with  the  result  that  people  are  being  supplied  with 
acceptable  collars  at  prices  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  with 
a  safe  margin  of  profit. 

Although  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  made  in 
this  country  come  from  the  30  manufacturers  of  Troy,  yet  each  one 
is  an  independent  business.  There  is  no  trade  selling  agreement  or 
combination  of  any  form  among  them  for  the  restraint  of  trade. 

The  people  of  Troy  and  vicinity  depend  largely  upon  this  industry 
for  their  support.  It  is  the  only  remaining  manufacturing  in  this 
district  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  women. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  females  and  fully  one-half  of 
the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  families  of  this  city  and  sur- 
rounding country. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  paid  for  labor,  and 
unquestionably  the  best  paid  employment  for  women  in  this  part  of 
our  State  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  collar  and  cuff  factories  of  Troy. 

The  making  of  shirts  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  of 
the  Troy  manufacturers,  yet  it  is  a  more  widely  scattered  industry. 
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Our  whole  country  is  dotted  with  shirt-making  factories  of  various 
sizes,  of  probably  700  in  number,  so  that  any  lesseninff  of  duties  on 
shirts  win  result  in  some  hardship  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

American  manufacturers  with  all  their  efforts  have  as  yet  secured 
no  foothold  in  foreign  countries,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the 
products  of  cheaper  foreign  labor. 

The  protection  given  to  shirts  and  collars  by  the  tariff  laws,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  vast  army  of  skilled  help  to  grow  up  in  this  industry,  so  that 
we  produce  to-day  the  most  excellent  goods  of  their  kinds,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  introduce  economies  to  offset  a  reduction  in  duties. 
If  anjr  reductions  in  duties  are  made  they  will  have  to  be  met  b|y* 
reductions  in  the  wages  of  employees,  a  course  we  think  very  unde- 
sirable. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  your  aid  in  having  the  present  rates 
continued. 


Very  respectfully,  yours. 


James  K.  P.  Pine, 
F.  F.  Pbabody, 
Alba  M.  Ide, 
James  M.  Snydeb, 

Com/mdttee, 


LINENS  AND  COTTONS. 

New  York,  November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairma/n,  of  the  Tariff  Revuion  Com/mittee. 
Sir:  As  importers  of  linens  and  kindred  lines  we  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  a  tariff  schedule  covering  linens  and  cottons,  with  our 
reasons  for  the  various  rates. 

1.  Woven  fabrics  of  all  linen,  as  covered  in  part  by  section  346, 
26  per  cent.  There  are  no  all-linen  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  qutside  of  coarse  crashes  and  towels  of  lower  grades.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  industry  to  protect,  and  25  per  cent  ought  to  be 
sufficient  duty. 

2.  Woven  fabrics  made  in  part  of  all  linen  and  part  of  cotton,  as 
covered  in  part  by  section  346,  40  per  cent.  There  are  more  of  this 
class  of  goods  made  in  this  country,  and  a  40  per  cent  protection 
would  seem  to  be  ample. 

3.  Woven  fabrics  of  all  cotton,  as  covered  in  part  by  sections , 

60  pjer  cent,  as  these  goods  are  very  largely  made  in  this  country  and 
justify  a  protection  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

4.  Handkerchiefs  made  of  all  linen,  finished  and  unfinished, 
hemmed  and  hemstitched  and  unhemmed,  25  per  cent,  for  the  same 
reason  as  given  under  paragraph  1. 

5.  Han&erchiefs  made  m  part  of  linen  and  part  cotton,  40  per 
cent,  for  the  same  reason  as  ^ven  under  paraCTapn  2. 

6.  Handkerchiefs  made  of  all  cotton  and  handkerchiefs  embroid- 
ered and  initialed,  50  per  cent,  for  the  same  reason  as  given  in  para- 
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graph  3,  and  for  the  industry  of  embroidering  justifies  a  protection  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Crosslby, 
(Of  Neilson  &  Crossley). 


LESTEN  YARNS  AND  UNDERWEAR. 

The  Linen  Underwear  Company,  of  Greenwich,  N.'Y.,  Asks  that 
Present  Duty  on  Linen  Yarn  be  Retained  and  Duties  on  Un- 
derwear Increased. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  November  30^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Genti.emen:  The  Linen  Underwear  Company,  of  Greenwich, 
N.  Y,  manufactures  pure  linen  mesh  underwear,  and  its  raw  material 
is  entered  under  the  last  section  of  paragraph  331  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  as  follows :  "  finer  than  eighty  lea  or  number,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem,"  which  refers  to  single  yarns  in  the  gray,  made 
of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie. 

These  fine  numbers  of  linen  yarn  were  not  then,  nor  are  they  now, 
spun  in  any  American  factory,  nOr  do  these  enter  into  competition 
with  the  product  of  any  American  factory,  but  are  extensively  used 
in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States  for  weav- 
ing into  fine  linen,  for  knitting  into  underwear  and  numerous  other 
products,  and  as  the  attempts  to  produce  these  fine  yarns  have  always 
ended  in  failure  owing  to  climatic  or  other  conditions,  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  future  attempts  will  be  made ;  hence  we  ask  that  these  yams 
remain  at  the  present  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  request  that  the  manufacture  of  linen  underwear  in  this 
country  be  encouraged  by  an  adequate  protective  tariff.  This  kind 
of  underwear  has  been  in  use  for  some  eight  or  ten  years,  first  in  a 
small  way  as  an  experiment,  but  within  the  past  five  years  the  con- 
sumption has  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  million  dollars,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  being  made  here  owing  to  inadequate  protec- 
tion ;  the  largest  distributor,  although  an  American  citizen,  finds  it 
cheaper  to  produce  the  articles  abroad  owing  to  the  high  labor  cost 
incurred  here.  We  therefore  suggest  the  following  additions  to 
Schedule  J : 

Fabrics,  knitted  or  woven,  or  otherwise  manufactured  in  mesti  form,  when 
composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  these  sub- 
stances are  the  component  part  of  chief  value,  when  weighing  more  than  eight 
ounces  per  square  yard,  thirty-five  cents  per  square  yard  and  thirty-five  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  when  weighing  more  than  six  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not 
more  than  eight  ounces,  thirty  cents  per  sciuare  yard  and  thirty-five  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  when  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  i)er  square  yard  and  not 
more  than  six  ounces,  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard  and  forty  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  when  weighing  four  ounces  or  less  per  square  yard,  twenty  cents 
per  square  yard  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Shirts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits,  tights, 
sweaters,  corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  on  knitting,  netting,  or  weaving  machines  or  frames,  or  made  by 
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hand,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  pr  of  whieh 
these  substances  of  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
valued  at  not  more  than  eight  dollars  per  dozen,  four  dollars  per  dozen  and 
in  addition  thereto  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dol- 
lars per  dozen  and  not  more  than  twelve  dollars  per  dozen,  six  dollars  per 
dozen  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than 
twelve  dollars  and  not  more  than  sixteen  dollars  per  dozen,  eight  dollars  per 
dozen  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than 
sixteen  dollars  per  dozen,  ten  dollars  per  dozen  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  the  present  imports  are  assessed  under 
schedule  347,  which  provides  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
this  rate  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  to  those  em- 
ployed in  linen  underwear  factories  and  the  larger  wages  paid  em- 
ployees in  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  the  labor  cost  here  being 
from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  in  Europe. 

We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  linen  underwear  may 
be  classed  among  the  luxuries,  its  high  price  and  quality  placing  it 
within  the  means  only  of  the  more  wealthy  consumers,  and  we  have 
alwa^^s  understood  that  in  tariff  bills  it  was  desirable  to  place  the 
taxation  where  it  could  be  most  easily  borne. 

There  are  no  reasons  tl\^t  we  are  aware  of  why  these  goods,  now 
made  almost  entirely  in  foreim  mills,  can  not  be  made  at  home,  and 
in  no  industry  could  a  tariff  oe  used  with  better  effect  to  encourage 
native  manufacturers. 

We  may  add  that  several  American  factories  which  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  underwear  have  been  forced  to  close  or 
suspend  owing  to  foreign  competition,  and  those  still  remaining  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence,  due  to  the  activity  of  foreign 
houses  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  American  business. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Linbn  Underwear  CJompany, 
Le  Roy  Thompson,  Preaident. 


BAMIE. 

New^  York,  November  ^0^  1008. 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sra :  As  domestic  millinery  braid  manufacturers,  operating  a 
factory  at  Lake  View,  N.  J.,  we  have  lately  laid  down  extensive  ma- 
chinery for  producing  hat  braids  from  Ramie  sliver. 

While  the  imported  finished  braids,  of  which  we  attach  cuttings, 
pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  this  sliver,  being  the  raw  material  from 
wmch  they  are  made,  is  taxed  at  45  per  cent,  though,  for  instance, 
raw  silk  comes  in  free  and  artificial  snk  only  pays  20  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent 

Taking  into  consideration  the  considerably  greater  cost  of  labor 
and  production  here,  we  find  that  the  difference  of  15  per  cent  between 
the  auty  on  the  finished  Ramie  braids  (60  per  cent)  and  that  of  the 
Ramie  sliver,  our  raw  material  (45  per  cent)  is  more  than  absorbed 
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and  precludes  us  altogether  from  competing  with  the  imported  article, 
forcmg  us  to  give  up  the  idea  of  manufacturing  such  goods  here. 

We  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  draw  your  committee's  attention  to 
this  inconsistency  in  the  present  tariff,  which  the  custom-house  ap- 
praisers here  inform  us  is  based  upon  decision,  "  T.  D.  29239,  circuit 
court  east  district  of  Pennsylvania." 

New  York,  November  20, 1908. 
We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  kindly  give  your 
consideration  to  this  matter,  suggesting  such  amendments  to  the 
tariff  in  force  as  to  offer  some  inducement  and  protection  to  the  do- 
mestic braid  manufacturer. 

We  place  ourselves  at  your  disposal  for  any  further  information 
on  the  subject,  and  remam,  dear  sir,  ^^ 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Walser  Mro.  Co.,  Inc., 
G.  DoNAT,  President. 


TOWELS  AJO)  CRASHES. 

WoRTENDYKE,  N.  J.,  November  28^  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  submit  the  following  in  connection 
with  the  flax  schedule,  viz : 

Under  the  present  tariff  we  have  established  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  which  we  produce  towels  and  crashes,  and  we  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  produce  damasks. 

The  duty  on  the  linen  yarns  we  use  is  45  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on 
the  manufactured  product,  such  as  we  produce,  ranges  from  50  per 
cent  to  55  per  cent,  leaving  but  a  small  margin  of  protection. 

We  are  unable  to  manufacture  goods  composed  entirely  of  linen, 
as  we  can  not  make  them  in  competition  with  foreim-maae  goods. 

Under  paragraph  346  of  the  present  tariff,  gocds  counting  over 
100  threads  to  the  square  inch  and  weighing  unde;*  4^  ounces  to  the 
square  yard  pay  but  35  per  cent  duty.  We  believe  the  intention  was 
to  admit  only  plain  woven  fabrics  at  this  rate  of  duty,  but  all  classes 
of  goods  are  now  imported  and  admitted  at  this  rate.  Of  course  we 
can  not  compete  with  the  foreign  goods  on  what  is  known  as  "  light- 
weight goods  "  (under  4^  ounces)  when  the  duty  on  yams  is  45  per 
cent  and  on  the  manufactured  product  only  35  per  cent. 

We  ask  that  there  be  a  difference  of  at  least  20  per  cent  between  the 
duty  on  yarns  and  the  manufactured  product  to  give  us  a  measure 
of  protection  for  the  greater  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country. 

We  favor  a  straight  ad  valorem  duty,  instead  of  specific  and  ad 
valorem  rate,  as  per  schedule  346  of  the  present  tariff. 

A  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  would 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign-made  goods. 

We  might  say  that  our  product  is  made  up  of  three  principal  fac- 
ters — cotton  yam,  linen  yam,  and  labor.  Comparing  the  cost  of  our 
product  with  the  foreign  would  be  about  as  follows :  American — ^Cot- 
ton,  25  per  cent;  linen,  40  per  cent;  labor,  35  per  cent.  The  foreign 
cost  on  this  would  be  about  as  follows:  Cotton,  22^  per  cent;  lin^i, 
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22  per  cent;  labor,  17^  per  cent,  and  you  will  readily  see  that  it  is 
impossible,  under  the  present  tariff,  for  us  to  make  much  advance- 
ment in  manufacturing,  although,  as  before  stated,  we  have  built  up 
a  considerable  business  and  are  now  supplying  the  Government  with 
a  ^ood  deal  of  their  requirements  as  lar  as  towels  are  concerned, 
which  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  law  was  never 
done.     Our  present  production  is  12,000  yards  per  day. 

Our  Mr.  Woodhead,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  our  business  and  expects  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee, will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  samples  of  our  pro- 
duction. 

We  remain,  respectfully. 

Granite  Linen  Company, 
Fredk.  a.  Schwartz,  Treasurer^ 
Frank  Woodhead,  Manager, 


SCHEDULE  D.— WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
BOXES  AND  FURNITURE. 

Memorial  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  to 
THE  House  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  for  Reduction  or 
Removal  of  Duties  on  Certain  Articles  Under  Schedule  D. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  respectfully  sub- 
mits to  this  honorable  conmiittee  the  following  recommendations  and 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present  duties 
on  the  articles  hereunto  specified : 

BOXES,  BARRELS,  OR  OTHER  ARTICLES  MADE  OF  AMERICAN  SHOCKS  REIM- 
PORTED  FILLED  WITH  ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

According  to  paragraph  205  of  the  present  tariff  boxes,  barrels,  or 
other  artic^  containing  oranges,  lemons,  and  kindred  citrus  fruit 
pay  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  advalorem,  "  Provided^  That  the  thin  wood, 
so  called,  comprismg  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and  lemon 
boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported 
as  oran^  and  lemon  box  shocks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed 
form,  fiUed  with  oranees  and  lemons,  by  the  pajrment  of  duty  at  one- 
half  the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture." 

It  seems  to  this  chamber  that  to  impose  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  boxes  or  containers  of  American  wood  (Maine  spruce) 
returning  to  the  United  States  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons,  instead 
of  allowing  free  entry  to  such  boxes  or  containers,  is  placing  a  tax  on 
American  export  trade,  which  should  be  promoted  by  such  facilities 
as  are  not  only  advisable  but  equitable. 

During  fiscal  year  1907  the  importation  of  such  boxes  or  con- 
tainers, made  of  American  wood,  into  the  United  States  represented 
a  value  of  $109,088,  upon  which  a  paltry  sum  of  $16,362  was  realized 
in  revenue.  By  exempting  from  such  duty  American  shocks  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  under  the  shape  of  boxes  or  containers,  the 
loss  to  revenue  would  be  insignificantj  while  an  injustice  would  be 
removed  which  now  hurts  the  exportation  of  American  wood. 
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The  boxes  of  American  wood  used  in  importing  citrus  fruit  into 
this  country  do  not  represent  by  themselves,  once  emptied  of  their 
contents,  any  actual  market  value,  as  thej  are  of  no  use  and  usually 
destroyed,  which  brings  into  greater  evidence  the  injustice  of  sub- 
jecting such  article  to  payment  of  duty. 

As  the  principle  of  not  taxing  ordinary  containers  is  recognized 
by  the  present  tariff  under  other  lines  of  importation,  irrespective  of 
their  American  or  foreign  origin,  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  case  of  orange  and  lemon  importations  by  taxing  the  con- 
tainers besides  the  contents,  and  this  chamber  therefore  recommends 
on  motives  of  equity  and  consistency  the  removal  of  the  present  duty 
on  boxes,  barrels,  and  other  containers  of  American  wood  returned  to 
the  United  States  filled  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  kindred  citrus  fruit. 

CABINET    OR    HOUSE    FURNITUHE. 

The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cabinet  or  house  fur- 
niture (par.  208),  the  total  importation  of  which  did  not  exceed  in 
fiscal  vear  1907  a  value  of  $1,132,667,  in  which  Italy  figures  for  $113,- 
851,  Austria-Hungary  for  $237,982,  France  for  $284,351,  the  United 
Kingdom  for  $383,108,  appears  to  this  chamber  higher  than  necessary, 
both  as  a  protective  and  revenue  measure. 

As  to  protection,  under  this  line  of  manufacture  there  is  hardly 
any  need,  because  in  no  other  country  are  the  materials  used  in  the 
making  of  furniture  (wood,  metals,  varnish,  glass,  etc.)  cheaper  os  as 
cheap  as  in  the  United  States,  which  exports  such  materials  in  large 
quantities  abroad,  and  ^ves  this  country  a  decided  advantage  over 
any  of  the  above  stated  in  this  line  of  manufacture.  This  advantage 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  any  difference  in  the.  cost  of  labor,  which 
is  also  largely  offset  in  this  country  by  the  application  of  machinery 
on  a  wider  scale  than  abroad,  enabling  American  manufacturers,  who 
usually  specialize  in  a  given  line  of  production  and  thus  attain  a  hi^h 
standard  of  proficiency,  to  turn  out  furniture  in  far  greater  quantities 
and  much  more  cheaply  than  in  foreign  countries,  where  most  of  the 
work  is  still  done  by  hand. 

An  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  furniture  imported  from  the 
above-stated  countries  shows,  what  is  besides  already  implied  by  the 
small  entitv  of  the  contribution  from  each  sin^lar  country,  that  the 
imported  lumiture  is  represented  by  specialties,  for  some  of  which 
each  of  them  enjoys  a  traditional  reputation,  and  which,  through  one 
reason  or  another,  are  either  not  manufactured  or  can  not  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  not  the  slightest  reason 
exists  for  fear  of  any  possible  competition  to  domestic  production 
from  the  imported  article.  It  appears  instead  desirable  to  facilitate 
the  importation  of  such  models  and  styles  of  artistic  furniture  as  will 
enable  American  manufacturers  to  improve  the  style  of  their  makes 
and  to  enter  new  fields  of  exploitation  of  the  public  taste  in  this  line 
of  goods.  Hence  this  chamber  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  present 
high  rates  of  duty  on  this  line  of  manufactures. 

Kespectf uUy  submitted. 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
E.  Mariani,  Vice-President, 
G.  R.  ScHROEDER,  Seci^etavy, 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday^  December  i,  1008* 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  the  silk  importers  first  this  morning. 
Is  Samuel  Kridel  present?    [No  response.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABTHUB  W.  WATSON,  OF  83  OBEEN  STBEET, 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Watson.  We  have  a  brief  here  that  we  want  to  submit.  Shall 
we  read  it — it  is  very  short — or  shall  we  hand  it  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  *tust  as  you  choose  about  that. 

Mr.  Watson.  We  will  hand  it  in,  sir. 

(The  following  brief  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Watson :) 

Grentlemen,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  importers  of  silks  and 
silk  goods  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
been  instructed  to  ask  that  all  rates  on  silk  goods  be  adjusted  on  a 
purely  specific  basis. 

As  the  classifications  of  silk  goods  need  considerable  and  careful 
study  in  order  to  be  equitable  to  all  interests  concerned  and  as  the  time 
has  been  very  limited  to  work  out  such  a  schedule^  it  is  our  intention 
to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  them  in  framing  a  proper  schedule. 
We  therefore  ask  tne  indulgence  of  your  honorable  committee  to  sub- 
mit within  a  reasonable  time  a  schedule  of  rates  which  we  believe  will 
be  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  all  interests  concerned. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  ad  valorem  rates  shall  be 
abolished. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  W.  Watson, 
Walter  Kobbe, 
Samuel  Kridel, 
Henry  F.  Tiedemann, 
Committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMITEI  KBIDEI,  OF  NO.  47  OBEEN  STBEET, 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  will  simply  say  that  we  all  signed  the  brief  that  was 
last  submitted  by  the  committee  representing  the  importers,  the  brief 
submitted  by  Mr.  Watson. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Jacques  Huber  present?  [There  was  no 
response.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  W.  CHENEY,  OF  MANCHESTEB,  CONN., 
BEFBESENTINO  THE  SUK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBICA. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  appear  here  as  the  chairman  of  the  revenue  laws 
committee  of  the  Suk  Association  of  America.  We  have  expressed 
our  views  in  our  brief  which  we  will  submit,  to  be  either  read  or  filed 
as  you  wish.    We  wish  to  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  read  your  brief. 
(Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Cheney :) 

December  1,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Silk  Association  of  America  has  authorized  the 
members  of  its  committee  on  revenue^laws  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  hearing  on  the  silk  schedule,  Tues- 
day, December  1,  and  represent  it  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
tariflf  revision  to  come  before  Congress. 

Our  committee  has  earnestly  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  views 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  the  importers  of  silk  goods.  We 
have  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  about  the  cooperation  of  both 
parties  to  secure  substantially  the  recommendations  as  to  rates  of 
duty  required  under  the  new  tariff,  but  it  requires  more  time  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal  to  bring  about  such  an  agreement  to  report 
to  you  to-day. 

We  are  earnestly  trying  to  make  the  duties,  so  far  as  practicable, 
specific  and  only  to  resort  to  ad  valorem  rates  in  cases  where  specific 
duties  can  not  be  applied  equitably.  Ad  valorem  rates  are  theoret- 
ically the  fairest  ones,  but  many  years'  experience  has  proved  that 
they  can  not  be  collected  because  of  undervaluation,  and  they  lead 
to  the  demoralization  of  the  import  trade  and  give  unfair  advantages 
to  unscrupulous  importers. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  specific  duties  were  imposed  so  far  as  they 
seemed  to  be  at  that  time  practicable.  The  Dingley  tariff  has  worked 
fairly  well  on  the  whole,  but  some  weak  points  have  developed  the 
fact  that  in  extreme  cases  the  rates  have  been  excessive  and  in  others 
inadequate.  It  is  our  wish  to  correct  these  inequalities  and  to  make 
specific  rates  bear  more  uniformly. 

Silks  belong  to  the  class  of  luxuries  consumed  by  the  rich.  Taxes 
on  these  articles  do  not  bear  heavily  on  the  laboring  classes,  who  can 
escape  them  altogether  without  hardship  whenever  wages  are  not 
ample  enough  to  permit  indulgence  in  even  moderate  luxuries. 

The  profits  in  silk  manufacture  are  not  excessive,  considering  the 
risks  incurred.  No  large  fortunes  have  been  acquired  by  silk  manu- 
facturers, and  there  is  not  even  one  very  rich  silk  manufacturer  in 
this  country.  The  production  of  silk  goods  is  absolutely  on  a  free 
competitive  basis,  without  any  combination.  One  result  of  this  home 
competition  has  been  to  materially  decrease  the  cost  of  silk  goods  to 
consumers. 

A  severe  cut  in  the  tariff  rates  on  silks  will  be  followed  imme- 
diately by  A  cut  in  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the  silk  mills,  who 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  economies  which  will  be  forced 
upon  their  employers.  They  have  already  suffered  enough  during  the 
panic  year  we  have  just  passed  through  and  can  ill  afford  to  be  sub- 
jected to  further  losses. 

It  is  our  intention  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  in  our  power 
to  facilitate  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  to  do  so  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  If  you  wish  us  to  furnish  in  detail  the  rates  of 
ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  to  be  applied  we  will  prepare  thenu 

We  are  not  here  to  protest  against  anything,  and  will  accept  what- 
ever your  honorable  body  desires. 
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We  respectfully  request  more  time  to  work  out  our  figures  before 
finally  suomitting  them  to  you.  We  will  have  them  ready  by  the 
time  you  really  require  them.  Our  present  wish  is  to  encroach  as 
little  as  possible  on  your  valuable  time  and  to  do  nothing  that  can 
be  construed  as  obstructive  or  not  responsive  to  your  investigations 
of  existing  conditions. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  W.  Chaney, 
Jacques  Huber, 
William  Skinner, 
Chas.  F.  Homer, 
Otto  Andrews, 
Committee  on  Revenue  Laws  of  the 

Silk  Association  of  America. 
Attest: 

Franklin  Allen,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  silk  manufacturers  who  desire 
to  be  heard  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABIES  SCHOEN,  OF  NO.  97  OBEEN  STBEET, 

NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Schoen.  I  have  no  special  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  various 
rates  of  duty  to  be  levied  under  the  new  tariff,  but  I  would  like  to 
show^  here  figures  as  to  how  the  present  specific  duties  act  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ad  valorem  duties  that  are  collected.  I  have  here  a  list 
of  importations  which  came  in  under  the  50  per  cent  clause,  and  if 
the  respective  specific  rates  would  be  collected  there  would  be  only 
one  item  that  would  pay  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  schedule  are  you  speaking  upon  ? 

Mr.  Schoen.  Silks.  And  all  the  other  items  would  pay  less. 
This  schedule  is  a  copy  of  the  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  talking  to  any  particular  paragraph  in  this 
schedule  ? 

Mr.  Schoen.  I  am  talking  about  paraCTaphs  387  and  391. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  Schoen.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  dyed  silks.  Our  business  is 
a  very  peculiar  business,  and  the  designs  and  preparation  for  the 
designs  brings  about  a  great  deal  of  labor.  I  have  brought  two 
samples  along — one  a  Jacquard  article  and  one  a  plain  article.  I 
would  say  that  as  to  the  weight  of  these  articles  they  are  both  alike, 
but  this  article  [indicating  sample],  36  inches  wide,  sells  for  90  cents 
a  yard,  while  this  article  j  indicating  sample],  24  inches  wide,  sells  at 
the  same  price,  so  that  a  similar  specific  duty  could  be  applied  to  both 
articles  alike.  I  therefore  advocate  either  a  higher  special  duty  for 
Jacquard  goods — that  is,  goods  with  more  than  two  colors  in  the  warp 
and  in  the  filling,  or  goods  containing  more  than  two  weaves — or  a 
minimum  rate  of  duty  such  as  we  have  now,  50  per  cent,  or  whatever 
the  committee  may  desire.  I  do  claim  that  without  a  minimum  rate 
of  ad  valorem  duty  our  industries  would  be  severely  crippled.  The 
tussah  manufactured  in  this  country  amounts  to  between  five  and 
seven  million  dollars.  The  majority  of  these  goods  imported  in  this 
line  come  in  under  the  ad  valorem  duty. 

I  would  like  to  leave  this  statement. 
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(The  following  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Schoen:) 

Particulars  of  certain  importations  of  silk  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece  from  in^ 
voices  in  the  custowrhouse,  'New  York, 

[These  soods  all  wefgh  between  1ft  and  8  ounces  to  the  square  yard  and  are  dutiable  at  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  to  paragraph  387  of  the  act  of  18117.] 


Description. 


Sflk  and  cotton,  20-30  per  cent  sUk, 
yam  dyed,  colored 

Do u 

Do 

Sflk   and   cotton,  under  20  per  cent 
silk,  piece  dyed 

Do 

Do 

Silk  and  cotton,  90-45  per  cent  silk, 
yarn  dyed,  colored 

Do _ 

All  silk,  yarn  dyed,  weigh  ted,  colored 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _. 

Do _._. 

Silk  and  cotton,  over  45  per  cent  silk, 
yarn  dyed,  colored,  weighted 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Length. 


Meters. 


1,105.00 

1,073.85 

580.35 

347.60 
05.90 
100.30 

292.76 
287.35 


48.85 

46.40 

120.46 

90.45 

101.50 

103.55 

25.00 

24.10 


Yards. 


1.208.44 

1,174.87 

634.68 


104.88 
109.69 

820.15 
814.25 

9.00 
50.00 
90.00 
12.16 

6.08 
16.09 

2.09 

7.00 

53.52 

60.74 

131.73 

98.92 

111.00 

113.24 

27.34 

25.36 


^°"-  '  TnPh#M 
meters,  ^^^hes. 


Width. 


60 

60 

60 



24 

24 



24 

24 

60 

28 

24 

28 
28 
27 

_-- i— — - 



28 



28 
28 

65 

66 

65 

65 



65 

66 

65 

65 

Weight. 


KUo- 
grams. 


70,700 
81,270 
40,250 

18,400 
6,650 
6.670 

18.000 
16,200 


3,000 


8,200 
2,7.50 
6,700 
5.060 
6,950 
6.800 
1,400 
1,600 


Pounds. 


155.87 
179.17 
88.74 

40.56 
14.44 
12.50 

89.68 
85.71 

1.94 

6.61 
14.15 

2.56 
.62 

4.65 
.47 

1.53 

7.06 
6.06 
14.77 
13.12 
15.32 
14.90 
3.09 
8.S1 


Description. 


Silk  and  cotton,  20-30  per  cent  silk, 

yarn  dyed,  colored 

Do 

Dd _ 

SI'k  and  cotton,  under  20  per  cent 

silk,  piece  dyed_._ _ 

Do 

Do 

Silk  and  e:>tton,  30  15  i>er  cent  silk, 

yam  dyed,  colored 

Do - _ 


All  silk, yarn  dyetl,  weighted. colored. 

Do._ 

Do 

Do _ 

Do _ 

Do „ 

Do 

Do- 


Silk  and  cotton, over 45 per  cent  silk, 

yarn  dyed,  colored,  weighted 

Do 

Do _ - 

Do..._ _ 

Do- 

Do 

Do 

Do -— - 


Value. 


Foreign. 


Marks. 
1.405.05 
1,153.00 
785.40 

230.15 
87. W 
81.75 

485.80 

38S.65 

£.  8.  d. 

4  5    9 
16    0 
22    9 

5  6 

2  13 

6  19 
1    0 

3  1 
Austrian 

crowns. 
243.40 
105.85 
495.20 
391.95 
441.95 
455.80 
109.25 
109.20 


United 
States. 


$:I55.82 
315.81 
18J.93 

54.78 
20.04 
19.16 

115.63 
92.61 

20.87 
78.02 
10<).31 
25.89 
12.93 
33.94 
4.87 
14.94 


49.41 
39,76 
100.53 
70.  .57 
80.72 
92.53 
22.18 
22.17 


specific 
rate  per 
pound. 


$0.90 
.90 
.90 

.60 

.60 

1.30 
1.30 

2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


Amount 

Actual 

of  spe- 

duty 

cific  rate 

paid. 

per 

pound. 

!n77.91 

140.28 

172.00 

1H1.20 

03.48 

70.8r> 

27.39 

24.34 

10.47 

8.fi6 

9.73 

7.50 

57.81 

61.68 

40.23 

46.42 

10.44 

4.36 

30.01 

14.87 

51.65 

31.81 

12.95 

5.76 

6.47 

1.40 

16.07 

10.47 

2.44 

1.05 

7.47 

3.44 

24.70 

15.86 

10.88 

13.64 

50.27 

83.23 

39.78 

20.52 

44.85 

34.47 

46.26 

83.73 

11.09 

6.95 

11.09 

7.45 

Percent. 


78.75 
03.20 
85.45 

88.90 

8^.00 
78.00 

8D.00 
100. 00 

42.00 
38.00 
58.30 
44.90 
21.50 
60.00 
43.00 
46.00 


64.00 
68.00 
66.00 
74.00 
77.00 
73.00 
62.50 
67.20 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  E.  H.  Davidson.  [No  response.!  Mr.  Julius 
Kayser.     [No  response.]     Mr.  Harold  A.  Andrews.     [No  respon.se.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  J.  ABTHTJB  ADAMSON,  COITTMBIA  AND  OEB- 
MANTOWN  AVENUES,  FHILADELFHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  people  I  represent  are 
interested  in  the  cotton  and  silk  schedules,  and  slightly  in  the  wool. 
The  only  chanj^e  we  are  asking  for  is  a  slight  change  in  the  cotton 
paragraph.  It  it  be  more  to  our  interest  to  put  in  our  petition  when 
you  are  calling  upon  the  cotton  people,  I  would  like  to  do  it  at  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  had  better  wait  for  the  cotton  sched- 
ule, Mr.  Adamson. 

Mr.  Adamson.  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hand  it  in,  and  will 
only  state  that  we  represent  the  weaving  interests,  which  has  more 
labor  and  less  material  than  any  weaving  interest  in  existence ;  that 
we  are  handicapped  by  high  prices,  high  skill,  and  we  respectfully 
submit  that  we  get  such  consideration,  gentlemen,  as  our  large  pro- 
portion of  skill  would  entitle  us  to.  And  rather  than  take  up  any 
niore  of  your  time  I  will  ask  permission  to  present  this  matter  in 
this  form. 

(Following  petition  was  filed  by  Mr.  Adamson :) 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

In  appearing  before  you  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  narrow- 
fabric  manufacturers,  embraced  in  paragraphs  320,  322,  335,  336,  339, 
371,  and  389  of  the  present  tariff,  we  represent  that  part  of  the  weav- 
ing interests  that  is  most  vulnerable  to  loreign  competition.  Without 
a  protecting  tariff  every  narrow-fabric  mill  in  the  country  would  be 
closed  and  would  remain  closed  until  poverty  and  hunger  had  forced 
those  operatives  who  could  not  secure  remunerative  employment  in 
more  fortunately  situated  industries  to  accept  the  standard  wages  of 
foreign  weavers,  with  its  consequent  privations.  The  files  of  the  State 
Department,  which  contain  the  reports  of  our  resident  consuls  and 
special  consular  agents,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, connected  with  the  same  Department,  are  eloquent  in  their  cold, 
hard  details,  as  they  show  the  constant  strugi^le  of  the  foreign  oper- 
ative for  what  Americans  consider  barely  sufficient  to  keep  life  in  the 
body. 

There  is  no  exportation  of  narrow  fabrics  from  this  country.  The 
importations  from  foreign  countries  are  so  varied  and  under  so  many 
classifications  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  exact  amount,  but 
$20,000,000  would  be  an  underestimated  amount  of  importations 
classed  in  paragraphs  320,  322,  335,  336,  339,  371,  and  389.  As  less 
than  $6,000,000  of  this  $20,000,000  is  comprised  in  raw  materials,  it 
can  be  easily  appreciated  what  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  would  be  the  remaining  $14,000,000  if  distributed  among  them 
in  return  for  their  labor. 

The  wages  paid  for  weaving  these  narrow  fabrics  are  higher  than 
those  paid  for  weaving  any  class  of  textile  goods.  Of  the  weavers 
the  majority  are  women,  and  their  weekly  wages  vary  from  $7  to  $18 
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per  week,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  weaver  and  the  product  that  is 
woven.  The  higher  price  mentioned  above  is  not  unusual  for  those 
employed  on  fine  and  costly  materials,  and  upon  the  poorest  and 
cheapest  goods  a  woman  who  does  not  earn  $7  per  week  is  not  consid- 
ered a  desirable  operative. 

Of  all  woven  labrics,  ribbons,  bindings,  and  webbings  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  labor  as  an  item  of  cost.  As  an  illustration: 
One  square  yard  of  corset  jean  can  to-day  be  purchased  for  6  cents. 
Exactly  the  same  yam,  identical  in  size — that  is,  length  and  weight, 
with  the  same  amount  of  picks  to  the  inch — ^if  made  into  No.  2  stay 
binding,  would  cost  at  the  mill,  with  no  expense  for  selling,  more 
than  18  cents. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  or  unusual  comparison.  Corset  jeans 
similar  to  the  above-mentioned  class  are  in  constant  use,  and  there 
is  not  a  manufacturer  of  stay  bindings  who  is  not  at  all  times  making 
and  selling  the  size  of  tape  above  mentioned.  As  stated,  the  weight 
■of  these  two  pieces  of  plain  cloth  is  the  same.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  corset  jean  is  i  yard  long  and  36  inches  wide  and  the  No. 
2  stay  binding  144  yards  long  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  The 
difference  in  cost  oi  the  two  articles,  the  yarns  from  which  they  are 
made  being  identical,  is  made  up  by  the  greater  amount  of  labor  and 
the  more  skill  of  the  weaver  employed  on  the  narrow  fabrics  and  the 
greater  cost  of  manufacturing,  known  as  the  "  burden  rate,"  i.  e.,  the 
mterest  on  cost  of  mill  and  machinery,  together  with  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  superintendence. 

The  primary  and  practically  sole  object  of  a  protective  tariff  is 
to  provide  remunerative  wages  to  those  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  article  made  and  who  are  principally  those  performing  the 
manual  labor.  It  is  also  logical  and  rignt  that  when  labor  is  to  be 
protected  those  occupations  that  require  the  longest  training  should 
receive  the  most  protection,  and  those  manufactured  articles  that 
have  the  smallest  proportion  of  raw  materials  and  largest  proportion 
of  labor  need  the  highest  rate  of  duties. 

The  percentage  of  labor  in  weaving  all  narrow  fabrics  such  as  are 
referred  to  and  included  in  paragraphs  320,  322,  335,  336,  339,  371, 
and  389,  as  stated  before,  have  so  small  a  percentage  of  material  and 
so  large  a  percentage  of  labor  that  it  is  remarkable  that  the  industry 
in  this  country  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  low  cost  of 
foreign  countries.  Any  reduction  of  the  present  duties  on  these 
goods  must  be  followed  either  by  a  curtailment  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, with  a  corresponding  idleness  of  home  labor,  with  the  incidental 
depreciation  of  plant  which  is  represented  by  machinery  and  build- 
ings, or  by  a  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborer.  The  manu- 
facturing of  narrow  woven  or  braided  goods  has  never  been  an  occu- 
pation that  would  attract  the  manufacturer  who  expected  great 
wealth.  The  business,  which  is  centuries  old,  has  practically  been  in 
existence  in  this  country  less  than  fifty  years.  These  goods  are  of 
so  slow  production  that  a  large  output  by  any  one  concern  is  out  of 
the  probnbilities.  the  outlay  for  the  plant  being  so  large  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  frequently  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  ingenuity,  the  trade  offers  inducements  to  men  of  small 
means  who,  with  some  technical  knowledge  and  an  inventive  mind, 
are  able  to  produce  some  of  its  numerous  and  varied  articles  to  better 
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advanta^  than  had  previously  been  possible;  small  factories  are 
constantly  beiiig  started  to  make  some  special  class  of  goods  in  which 
the  projector  considers  he  has  special  knowledge  of  facilities. 

The  present  duties  on  these  goods  when  made  from  cotton  is  45 
per  cent ;  from  silk  or  linen,  50  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
is  about  the  duties  that  are  now  placed  upon  articles  "  not  especially 
provided  for."  The  effect  of  these  duties  has  been  that  the  domestic 
manufacturer  has  been  able  to  control  for  himself  the  domestic 
market  for  most  of  the  low-priced  goods,  and  those  that  have  the 
largest  proportion  of  material  and  the  least  of  labor.  There  are, 
however,  many  classes  of  goods  in  which  the  domestic  manufacturer 
is  to-day  unable  to  compete  with  his  foreign  rival. 

The  most  important  articles  in  this  class  are  those  goods  made 
from  fine  yarns  that  have  been  subject  to  special  processes  that 
largely  enhance  their  value  and  which  the  domestic  manufacturer 
is  compelled  to  import  at  a  high  duty. 

In  some  cases,  notably  in  finished  threads  that  come  under  the 
classification  of  spool  cotton,  the  duty  on  the  yarns  is  higher  than 
upon  the  finished  goods  containing  the  same. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  cotton  or  silk  ribbon  weaver  at  Basel 
or  St.  Etienne  will  not  average  20  francs  per  week,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia or  Paterson  she  will  receive  $10  for  the  same  number  of 
days ;  that  a  day's  work  here  is  nine  hours,  and  there  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours  per  day,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts the  home  manufacturer  when  he  has  to  pay  a  larger  rate  of 
duty  on  his  raw  materials  than  is  imposed  upon  the  importation  of 
his  foreign  competitors'  finished  product,  and  also  how  the  district 
of  Etienne  exported  during  the  year  of  1907  more  than  8,000,000  of 
silk  and  cotton  goods,  the  greater  part  of  which  came  to  the  United 
States. 

In  paragraph  371,  representing  webbings,  bindings,  and  so  forth, 
made  from  wool,  we  have  a  protective  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  in  addition  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  to  compensate 
for  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material. 

In  paragraph  339,  comprising  those  cotton  or  flax  narrow  fabrics 
to  which  an  additional  value  has  been  added  to  the  woven  goods  by 
embroidering  or  similar  additional  process,  the  duty  is  raised  an  addi- 
tional 15  per  cent,  making  it  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  two  additions  have  worked  well,  and  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer has  been  enabled  to  produce  many  articles  that  are  embraced 
in  these  paragraphs. 

We  are  now  here  to  urge  you  to  include  a  similar  clause  in  para- 
graph 320,  referring  to  bindings,  etc.,  made  from  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  which  shall  read  "  but  when  any  of  the  foregoing  arti- 
cles are  made  from  yarns  that  have  been  mercerized,  calandered,  or 
polished  previous  to  the  weaving,  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  yard  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  above  additional  clause  would  enable  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  make  a  class  of  goods  that  are  now  imported — one  that 
every  enterprising  manufacturer  has  exerted  the  best  of  his  resources 
and  ability  to  produce  and  in  most  cases  has  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don with  nothmg  to  show  for  his  efforts  but  an  added  experience  and 
some  loss. 
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In  closing  our  petition  against  any  reduction  from  the  present  rate 
of  duties  in  paragraphs  320,  322,  335,  336,  339,  371,  and  389,  we  would 
call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  general  principle  of  tariff  pro- 
tection in  the  United  States. 

While  the  protective  tariff  has  provided  for  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  textile  mill  an  opportunity  to  employ  his  money  and  his  labor  in 
a  line  or  occupation  that  would  not  have  been  available  to  him,  it 
has  not  added  largeljr  to  his  profits.  During  1907  the  textile  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  and  especiallv  the  web  and  binding  manu- 
facturers, made  as  large  a  percentage  oi  profit  as  was  made  by  those 
of  the  United  States;  also,  more  large  fortunes  have  been  made  in 
the  textile  business  in  England  than  m  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  luxurious 
living  of  the  American  operative,  the  accumulated  savings,  repre- 
sented in  houses,  building  societies,  and  bank  deposits,  held  by  the 
working  classes  of  Philadelphia  is  many  times  more  than  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  workers  of  Manchester,  England. 

In  this  counti'y  it  has  always  been  that  the  advantage  of  high 
prices  in  production  has  gone  to  the  men  or  women  who  work  with 
their  hands. 

In  England,  while  the  banker  who  loans  money  does  it  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  the  American  banker  can  afford,  the  operator, 
whether  corporation  or  individual,  who  invests  in  an  industrial  plant 
expects  the  same  return  as  we  do  here.  Lower  prices  there  only 
means  less  comfort  for  the  man  or  woman  who  worKS  at  the  loom. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Arthur  Adamson,  Seci^etavy. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.  A.  LEVETT,  OF  24  STATE  STEEET,  NEW 
YOBE  CITY,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  STAB  BIBBON  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Levett.  The  merchandise  that  I  desire  to  speak  on  to-day  is 
represented  by  this  sample  [handing  sample  to  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee]. It  is  linen,  woven  in  the  piece,  and  is  what  they  call  "  linen 
ribbon." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Levett.  Paragraph  391,  for  the  manufactures  of  silk  not 
specially  provided  for.  They  did  pay  at  one  time  CO  per  cent,  but 
in  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  about  four  years  ago  it  was  held 
that  ribbon  without  any  filling  was  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of 
silk. 

There  are  two  domestic  manufacturers  of  this  article  in  this  coun- 
try, whom  I  represent.  They  are  not  made  on  a  ribbon  loom  at  all. 
They  are  made,  as  you  see,  by  weaving  a  broad  fabric  with  what  is 
called  the  "  doupe  edge,"  about  20  per  cent  silk,  and  the  balance  is 
cotton,  although  the  silk  is  the  chief  value.  You  will  notice  an  inter- 
val there,  a  thread  left  out,  so  as  to  mark  the  width  of  the  ribbon. 
The  Star  Ribbon  Company  was  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  a  linen  ribbon  ? 

Mr.  Le\^tt.  It  comes  in  as  a  manufacture  of  silk  at  the  present 
time.  The  article  that  we  are  asking  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  is 
ribbon  made  from  that  fabric.  There  is  very  little  of  that  fabric 
imported. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Lbvett.  It  is  put  through  the  cutting  machine;  then  it  is  cut 
and  wound. 

The  Chairjlan.  You  would  like  to  have  the  fabric  brought  in  un- 
der the  paragraph  on  ribbons? 

Mr.  Levett.  We  would  like  to  have  the  duty  on  ribbons  made  from 
this  fabric  increased  and  the  fabric  correspondingly  increased. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  Fifty  per  cent.  That  would  pay  about  50  per  cent,  or 
it  might  come  in  under  the  broad  fabric  classification  at  a  specific 
rate  of  ^bout  60  per  cent.  The  point  is  this:  You  gentlemen  have 
heard  a  number  of  arguments  showing  that  protection  fosters  trusts 
and  makes  the  price  to  the  consumer  higher  here.  I  want  to  show  in 
a  few  moments  that  protection  will  decrease  the  price  of  these  rib- 
bons to  the  consumer,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  this,  that  before  the 
domestic  people  started  to  make  this  the  importers  had  a  monopoly. 
They  were  charging  $4  for  a  thousand  yards  of  baby  ribbon,  at 
wholesale  in  the  market  here,  with  7  per  cent  oflf,  the  regular  dis- 
count. The  domestic  people,  the  Star  Ribbon  Company,  started  to 
manufacture,  and  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  competition  began  to 
be  felt,  the  price  went  down,  so  that  to-day  the  price  of  those  ribbons 
for  which  were  charged  $4  before  the  domestic  people  started  to 
manufacture  is  $2.10  or  $2.12,  somewhere  around  there,  with  7  per 
cent  off.  At  the  time  we  started  to  manufacture  of  course  the  price, 
$4,  had  a  fair  profit  in  it.  We  started  with  one  loom,  and  we  had 
gotten  up  to  30  looms,  and  are  turning  out  a  million  yards  a  week, 
then  the  price  commenced  to  be  cut.  To-day  the  price  is  $2.10,  ana 
it  costs  the  Star  Ribbon  Company,  by  figures  which  I  have  here  and 
will  submit,  $2.07  to  make  an  article  which  is  selling  to-day  for  $2.10, 
with  7  per  cent  off. 

The  other  concern  which  I  represent,  and  the  only  other  manu- 
facturer of  that  ribbon,  has  a  little  higher  cost,  because  the  chief 
fabric  is  made  outside,  and  it  costs  them  about  $2.14.  The  result  is 
that  they  have  practically  had  to  cease  selling  at  a  loss.  They  are 
running  a  few  looms  now  to  keep  in  the  market.  Those  have  come 
out  of  the  market,  and  the  price  of  ribbon  is  going  up  to  the  con- 
sumer. According  to  my  best  information,  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
the  imported  prices  of  these  ribbons  is  about  7.75  to  8  francs  a 
thousand  meters,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  which,  turned  into 
American  money  on  that  basis,  is  8  francs,  or  $1.25  a  thousand 
meters,  or  $1.11  per  thousand  yards.  If  you  had  a  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
that  would  bring  it  up  to  $1.67.  If  you  add  3  per  cent  for  expenses, 
ocean  freight,  and  other  nondutiable  expenses,  it  brings  that  total 
landed  price  in  New  York  city  to  $1.71  per  thousand  yards. 

The  Chaikman.  The  fabric  that  you  present  there  is  capable  of  be- 
ing manufactured  into  ribbon  by  simply  running  it  through  the  cut- 
ting machine,  and  is  plainly  brought  in  under  an  evasion  of  the 
ribbon  duty. 

Mr.  Levett.  I  do  not  claim  so;  it  is  very  little  imported. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  ribbon  in 
that  way,  and  they  do  it.    It  comes  in  under  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Levett.  The  broad  fabric  clause,  which  is  practically  about  50 
per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  duty,  is  it  not — ^ribbon,  60  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Levett.  Fiftyper  cent 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  is  to  have  it  made  60  per  cent,  the 
same  as  ribbon  ? 

Mr.  Levett.  What  I  want  is  that  the  ribbons  pay  a  duty  that  will 
bring  the  landed  price  up  to  our  cost  of  production. 

The  Chair»ian.  You  want  a  greater  protection? 

Mr.  Levett.  Greater  protection. 

The  Chairman.  On  ribbons,  too? 

Mr.  Le\'ett.  Mainly  on  ribbons,  but  that  is  an  incident.  I  propose 
to  show  just  exactly  what  that  duty  should  amount  to  to  put  us  on 
an  equality  with  the  importer.  According  to  these  figures,  with  the 
duty  and  all  expenses,  it  costs  the  importer  $1.71  a  uiousand  yards 
to  land  this  in  New  York.  It  costs  us  $2.07  to  make  it.  We  ask  that 
a  duty  be  put  on  equal  to  the  diflference  between  our  cost  and  the 
landed  price  of  the  imported  ribbon  to-day.  I  have  figured  that  out, 
and  basing  it  on  a  pound  specific,  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  made  on 
cut  ribbons,  dyed,  $1.25  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On 
this  fabric  there  is  about  50  cents  difference  in  the  cutting  and  wind- 
ing, and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  ratio  does  the  weight  of  the  ribbon  bear  to 
its  value? 

Mr.  Levett.  All  the  silk  specific  duties  are  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  the  goods  run  uniform.  But  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  ribbon? 

Mr.  Levett.  These  will  run  very  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  a  pound  of  some  worth  ten  times  as  much 
as  a  pound  of  another  kind? 

Mr.  Levett.  We  are  here  asking  for  this  specific  ribbon  duty,  not 
about  the  general  ribbon  proposition.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  We  started  to  manufacture  this  particular  article,  have  built 
up  an  industry,  and  now  we  have  to  sell  it  at  a  loss,  because  they  are 
landed  at  30  or  40  cents  below  our  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  there  the  value  of  a  pound  of 
these  goods? 

Mr.  Levett.  I  was  going  to  get  to  that.  A  pound  of  these  rib- 
bons— well,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  would  be  about  a  thousand 
yards,  so  that  a  pound  would  be  1,333  yards.  I  have  used  that  as  a 
basis  to  get  the  pound  duty,  which,  added  to  the  landed  price  of  a 
pound  of  this  ribbon,  will  equal  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  us  of  that 
pound.  But,  taking  the  duty  of  $1.25  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  it  will  give  us  a  protection  of  5  or  G  per  cent. 

The  CiiAiR^fAN.  Li  those  goods,  would  not  a  pound  make  more 
than  1,500  yards? 

Mr.  Levett.  No;  because  the  production  would  cover  the  chief 
value— the  silk— and  upon  these  ribbons  they  put  in  enough  silk  to 
make  it  the  chief  value.  It  is  about  20  per  cent  by  weight,  so  that 
they  would  run  uniform  and  the  rate  would  be  equitable. 

Now,  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  enormous  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  abroad  and  here  is  the  difference  in  the  labor,  of  course. 
We  pay  about  $2  a  day,  and  I  have  a  letter  here  which  was  written 
in  1907  to  one  of  the  manufacturers  on  another  subject-matter  who 
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at  that  time  was  importing  some  of  these ;  one  order  was  not  quite 
right,  and  he  wrote  about  it,  and  in  this  answer,  among  other  things, 
said: 

I  have  given  due  consideration  to  this  order,  which  has  been  correctly  de- 
livered. Unfortunately  weavers  who  only  earn,  by  working  ten  hours  a  day* 
about  25  or  30  cents  can  not  be  depended  upon,  as  they  work  on  the  looms  when 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  this  accounts  for  the  cheap  price  here. 

A  weaver  in  Lyon  will  get  more  than  that,  but  the  people  who 
make  these  ribbons  are  up  m  the  mountains  where  they  work  when 
they  feel  like,  and  they  get  25  to  30  cents  a  day,  while  we  pay  our 
men  $2  a  day. 

The  other  manufacturer  whom  I  represent  started  with  four  looms 
some  time  ago,  and  he  still  has  that  number.  He  has  never  had  a 
chance  to  increase  them.  He  can  not  sell  his  goods  to-day,  as  he  is 
always  met  by  the  answer,  "  Put  your  price  down  to  the  price  the 
importers  sellj  and  we  will  do  business  with  you."  We  ask  that  a 
special  provision  be  inserted  in  the  silk  schedule  covering  this  par- 
ticular Kind  of  ribbon — that  is  to  say,  a  ribbon  cut  from  piece  goods. 
We  suggest  the  following  language : 

Ribbons  in  chief  value  of  silk  in  the  piece  not  dyed  or  bleached,  sixty  cents 
per  pound  and  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  dyed  or  bleached,  seventy-five  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  ribbons  in  chief  value  of  silk  cut  from 
a  fabric,  one  dollar  per  pound  and  fifteen  i)er  cent  ad  valorem. 

(The  following  brief  was  filed  by  Mr.  Levett:) 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Genti^emen:  The  Star  Ribbon  Company  is  a  domestic  concern 
manufacturing,  among  other  things,  what  are  known  as  No.  1  cut- 
edge  ribbons  or  sometimes  commonly  referred  to  as  cut-edge  "  baby 
riboons."  These  articles  ar^  not  made  on  a  ribbon  loom,  but  are  made 
by  firet  weaving  a  broad  fabric  with  what  is  called  a  doupe  edge. 
This  fabric  contains  about  20  per  cent  silk  by  weight  and  the  balance 
cotton — silk  chief  value.  It  is  cut  into  strips  or  ribbons.  In  this  fab- 
ric at  intervals  representing  the  width  of  the  desired  ribbon  a  bind- 
ing edge  is  woven,  then  a  thread  is  omitted,  leaving  the  fabric  in 
such  condition  that  it  can  be  readily  cut  into  strips  or  ribbons.  The 
Star  Ribbon  Company  was  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  this  line, 
starting  about  nine  years  ago  with  one  double  loom  and  building  up 
a  business  which  at  one  time  kept  occupied  thirtv  double  looms,  turn- 
ing out  about  a  million  yards  of  ribbon  a  week,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  work  up  a  large  domestic  industry.  At  the  time  we  started 
the  imported  goods  of  the  same  character  wer^  selling  as  high  as  $4 
per  spool  of  1,000  yards.  Wlien  our  competition  began  to  be  felt  the 
importers  started  to  cut  the  price  and  continued  to  oo  so  until  to-day 
when  the  ribbons  are  selling  at  $2.10  to  $2.25  per  thousand  yards, 
with  7  per  cent  off  if  paid  in  ten  days. 

These  ribbons  to-day  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
paragraph  391.  Prior  to  four  years  ago  they  were  assessed  at  60  per 
cent  as  trimmings,  but  in  a  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 
rendered  in  1904  they  were  held  to  be  properly  dutiable  as  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  and  the  Treasury  Department  thereupon  issued  instruc- 
tions to  assess  the  goods  at  50  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  the  court's 
decision  (T,  D.,  26375).    This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  for- 
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eigher  through  cheaper  labor  is  enabled  to  produce  his  goods  far 
bdow  our  cost  of  production,  has  resulted  in  practically  putting  an 
end  to  our  industry  on  this  ribbon  for  the  reason  that  to-day  the  im- 

Sorted  article  sells  in  the  market  here  at  less  than  it  costs  us  to  pro- 
uce  similar  goods.  Instead  of  operating  thirty  double  looms,  as  here- 
tofore, we  are  now  operating  only  nine  and  at  a  loss.  We  attach 
hereto  a  detailed  statement  of  our  cost  of  production,  giving  every 
item  that  enters  into  the  cost.  From  this  statement  of  cost  it  appears 
that  1  vard  of  the  fabric  costs  us  to  manufacture  44f  cents;  to  this 
are  added  the  cost  of  dyeing,  the  cutting,  winding,  spooling,  boxing, 
and  general  expenses  of  10  per  cent,  selling  and  expenses  of  5  per 
cent,  making  our  net  cost  $2.07  per  thousand  yards  or  ribbon.  Waste 
is  not  included. 

We  are  informed  and  believe  that  the  committee  can  substantiate 
the  fact  through  the  Government's  statistics  showing  the  value  per 
thousand  yards  of  these  goods  as  imported,  that  the  imported  rib- 
bons of  this  character  pass  the  custom-house  at  a  value  of  about 
7.75  to  8  francs  per  thousand  meters,  discount  20  per  cent.  This, 
turned  into  American  money  on  the  basis  of  8  rrancs,  is  about 
$1.23  per  thousand  meters  net,  which  means  about  $1.11  per  thousand 
yards.  Adding  the  duty  of  50  per  cent  brings  the  cost  to  $1.67,  and 
adding  3  per  cent  for  freight,  etc.,  makes  the  total  cost  to  the  im- 
porter to  land  the  goods  in  New  York  $1.71  per  thousand  yards  of 
goods  which  it  costs  us  about  $2.07  to  make. 

We  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "ribbons" 
in  the  trimmings  paragraph,  which  at  present  fines  a  duty  of  60  per 
cent ;  but  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  60  per  cent  would 
not  enable  us  to  compete  on  this  article.  We  therefore  ask  that  a 
special  provision  as  to  these  cut  ribbons  be  inserted  fixing  a  specific 
duty  which  will  be  somewhat  higher  for  Jthe  ribbons  when  cut  than 
when  imported  in  the  doupe  fabric.  We  ask  that  this  rate  be  based 
on  our  cost  of  production.  Taking  that  cost  as  $2.07  per  thousand 
yards  as  a  basis,  we  ask  that  a  duty  be  assessed  on  these  ^oods  which 
will  bring  the  landed  price  equal  to  our  cost  of  production  plus  10 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  make  the 
same  profit  as  the  importer,  with  a  protection  of  10  per  cent  to  pro- 
tect American  industry  and  labor.  On  this  basis  it  should  cost  the 
importer  to  land  his  goods  $2.07  plus  21  cents,  or  $2.28,  per  1,000 
yards.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  pay  to  the  Grovernment  as  duty 
$1.13  per  1,000  yards,  the  difference  between  $2.28  and  $1.15— his 
net  cost  of  $1.11  plus  3  per  cent  for  expenses. 

We  are  informed  that  the  average  invoice  value  of  such  of  these 
goods  as  are  imported  in  the  piece  is  75  centimes  per  meter,  60  centi- 
meters wide,  although  not  much  of  this  is  imported.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  should  the  duty  be  advanced  on  the  ribbons  when  cut. 
it  should  also  be  advanced  on  the  doupe  cloth,  although  there  shoula 
be  a  differential  to  protect  the  labor  of  cutting  the  articles  here,  and 
we  believe  this  differential  would  not  be  over  5  per  cent.  We  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  fabric  be  taxed  at  75  cents  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  that  the  ribbons  be  dutiaole  at  $1  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

One  thousand  yards  of  this  ribbon  weighs  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound,  so  that  a  pound  would  mean  about  1,333  yards, 
representing  a  foreign  cost  according  to  our  information  and  the 
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foregoing  calculation  of  $1.48  for  the  ribbons  and  90  cents  for  the 
piece  goods.  Our  cost  for  the  ribbons  is  $2.76  per  pound.  On  the 
oasis  of  the  cost  the  rate  asked  would  bring  the  duty  on  the  cut  rib- 
bons to  $1.17,  within  2  cents  of  the  duty  which  as  before  pointed  out, 
is  vital  to  the  continuance  of  our  business  On  the  uncut  fabric  the 
duty  would  be  about  89  cents. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  similar  provision  which  exists  in  the 
present  tariff  act  in  paragraph  386,  for  silk  plushes  at  $1  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  silk  plusn  ribbons  at  $1.16  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  also  to  the  provision  in  paragraph 
315,  where  cotton  plushes,  etc.,  are  provided  for  at  9  cents  per 
square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  not  bleached,  etc. ;  at  12 
cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  plush,  etc.,  if 
bleached,  wnile  articles  maae  therefrom  are  provided  for  at  the  same 
rates  with  an  additional  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  true  that  the  requested  duty  is  high  ad  valorem,  but  in  reality 
it  is  a  very  conservative  request  for  we  ask  only  an  actual  protection 
of  10  per  cent,  and  we  urge  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  to 
exist,  and  the  seemingly  high  rate  we  ask  for  is  necessary  owing  to 
the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad. 

We  pay  weavers  who  run  2  looms,  producing  from  180  to  240  yards, 
7  cents  per  yard.  They  earn  from  $12  to  $15  per  week  of  56  hours. 
I  am  inxormed  that  the  weavers  who  make  these  goods  on  the  other 
side  earn  25  or  30  cents  a  day.  We  suggest  the  following  language 
to  be  inserted  in  the  proper  paragraph : 

Ribbons  in  chief  value  of  silk  in  the  piece,  not  dyed  or  bleached,  sixty  cents 
per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  vnlorem ;  if  dyed  or  bleached,  seventy-five 
cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  ribbons  in  chief  value  of  silk, 
cut  from  a  fabric,  one  dollar  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  desire  to  corroborate  the  statement  just  made  by  Mr.  Gottschall 
as  to  the  price  at  which  these  cut-edge  ribbons  are  sold  in  this  market. 
Aside  from  Mr.  Gottschall,  I  am  the  only  domestic  dealer  in  these 
ribbons  in  this  country.  Unlike  him,  however,  I  purchase  the  fabric 
in  the  piece  from  an  American  manufacturer  who  makes  it  only  for 
me.  I  do  the  cutting  and  finishing  myself.  I  figure  my  cost  based 
on  the  price  paid  for  the  fabric,  with  20  per  cent  added  for  my  own 
cost  of  manufacture,  general  expenses,  etc.,  as  $2.16  per  thousand- 
yard  spools. 

As  showing  the  enormous  difference  in  cost  of  labor  here  and 
abroacL  I  desire  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  me  in  1905, 
when  I  was  importing  this  merchandise.  This  letter  was  sent  to  me 
as  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine  calling  attention  to  an  error  in  a 
shipment.     [Reads  extract.] 

When  I  started  to  manufacture  these  ribbons  here,  I  had  four 
double  looms  working.  I  have  been  unable  to  increase  by  a  single 
loom,  and  am  to-day  selling  at  a  loss  in  order  to  remain  in  the  market. 

STATEKENT  OF  MS.  JTTIITTS  KAYSEB,  OF  NO.  624  BBOADWAY, 
NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraph  do  you  propose  to  speak  to? 
Mr.  Katser.  Paragraph  No.  390,  silk  gloves. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  importer? 
Mr.  Kayser.  a  manufacturer. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Kayser. 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  come  before  you  to  give  you  some  information  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  this  business  that  is  a  comparatively  new  one.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  last  year  about  975,000  dozen  of  silk  gloves  were 
manufactured  in  this  country,  and  probably  125,000  or  150,000  dozen 
imported.  The  importations  were  unusual,  and  only  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  could  not  produce  the 
quantity  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  designate  these  goods? 

Mr.  Kayser.  As  silk  gloves.  I  wish  to  state  that  this  importation 
that  I  have  just  mentioned  was  a  very  unusual  one.  Prior  to  1906 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  were  5,000  dozen  silk  gloves  imported  into 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  were  10,000  dozen  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  These  gloves  are  not  mentioned  by  their  name  m 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Not  in  any  special  schedule.  They  come  in  under 
knitted  wearing  apparel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  ordinary  importations  amount  to  nothing? 

Mr.  Kayser.  To  nothing,  and  never  have. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Gloves  are  specifically  excepted  in  paragraph  390, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "  That  any  wearing  apparel  or  other  articles 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph  except  gloves.' 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it'  reads,  "  when  composed  in  part  of  india 
rubber." 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  understood  it  was  paragraph  370,  with  a  duty  of 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  they  must  come  under  knit  gloves. 

Mr.  Kayser.  Yes ;  knit  gloves ;  they  are  a  knit  fabric. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  do  not  ask  for  emy  advance  in  the  tariff.  I  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  specific  duty  and  a  percentage  about 
the  same  as  it  is  now  in  place  of  the  ad  valorem.  The  difference  in 
the  labor  cost  in  the  two  countries  on  gloves  is  about  four  to  one.  I 
have  the  prices  paid  in  Saxony  and  our  average  prices  paid  here, 
and  it  shows,  by  the  earnings  of  the  girls  who  work — the  principal 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  girls  with  sewing  machines,  who  earn 
an  average  wage  of  $9  per  week.  The  wages  in  Saxony  are  not  more 
than  8  or  9  marks  a  week,  with  sixty  hours  of  labor,  against  fifty-five 
hours  of  labor  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  gloves? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Since  1888. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  the  glove  industry  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Kayser.  That  was  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  twenty  years  ago? 

Mr.  ICayser.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  the  industry  pretty  nearly  grown  by  this  time? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  still  we  have  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  KIayser.  No,  no;  it  isn't  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  not  quite  21  years  old? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Not  quite  21,  and  an  infant  industry  comparatively, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  foreign  competition  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
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cemed,  excepting  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  labor ;  two-thirds  of  it  is  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  what  you  want  the  protection  for,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  E[ats£R.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Please  show  us  exactly  what  it  is;  that  is,  put  it  in 
your  brief. 

'Mr.  Kayser.  I  will. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Show  us  the  exact  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here 
and  in  Saxony. 

Mr.  Kayser.  We  have  a  factory  there  ourselves,  so  I  claim  to  be 
thoroughly  posted.  The  gloves  that  we  make  there  are  not  silk 
gloves,  however. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  should  think  that  you  are  pretty  well  off  if  you 
manufacture  at  both  ends. 

Mr.  Kayser.  We  make  cotton  gloves  there,  not  silk. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  ought  to  put  a  cotton-glove  factory  in  the  South, 
and  not  in  Saxony. 

Mr.  Kayser.  If  you  will  give  us  proper  working  forces  there, 
hands  to  make  them,  I  would  be  inclined  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  employ  cheap  labor  in  Saxony  and  high  labor 
here? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  a  philanthropist  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Hardly ;  we  would  not  want  to  call  ourselves  philan- 
thropists. But  what  we  have  done,  we  have  given  the  people  of  this 
country  a  good  article  which  gives  satisfaction,  as  the  result  shows — 
an  increase  of  975,000  dozen  gloves  last  year.  I  doubt  whether  in 
any  year  there  has  been  imported  150,000  dozen  silk  gloves  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  have  a  duty  on  these  gloves  in  Saxony  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  There  is  a  duty  on  everything  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  favor  that  duty  there,  do  you,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  your  industry  there? 

Mr.  Kayser.  No  ;  I  do  not  care  at  all.  We  only  manufacture  those 
goods  for  the  market  here.    We  do  not  care  for  the  German  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  protected  by  a  protective  tariff  over  there, 
and  you  want  a  protective  tariff  here ;  and  you  manufacture  in  both 
places? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Our  manufacture  over  there  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  ideas  on  the  tariff  at  all.  It  is  simply  to  give  us  better  facilities 
for  those  who  handle  these  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  me  labor  cost  was  more  there  than  here, 
would  you  be  willing  to  take  off  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Yes,  certainly ;  we  would  want  no  tariff  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods 
in  the  United  States  is  975,000  dozen? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Of  course,  that  is  an  estimate  of  the  production  of 
my  competitors.    Our  production  alone  was  480,000  dozen  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  the  importations  in  a  normal  year  will 
amount  to  about  10,000  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Less  than  that;  that  has  been  exceptional.  Long 
gloves  -are  now  worn  in  enormous  quantity.  The  manufacturers  in 
this  country  could  not  supply  the  whole  demand. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  importations  are  very  much  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  production  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Yes,  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  duty  do  these  go<)fis  pay  when  they 
come  in  ? 

Mr.  Ejvyser.  Sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tnen  you  have  an  industry  here  upon  which  the 
tax  amounts  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  importations  are  less  than  1  per 
cent.  There  practically  is  no  revenue  paid  to  the  Government,  and 
you  think  the  Government  ought  to  maintain  the  same  prohibitive 
duty  that  you  have  to-day? 

Mr.  Ejvyser.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wlnr  should  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Well,  firstly,  the  tendency  of  these  Saxony  manu- 
facturers is  to  depreciate  quality. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  are  one  of  them. 

Mr.  E^AYSER.  And  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  here,  he  is  better 
off  if  those  goods  could  not  be  imported  at  all.  Whatever  money 
they  pay  for  them  is  thrown  away.    That  is  the  history. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  a  philanthropist.  You  want  to 
insure  the  American  consumers  against  purchases  that  are  bad. 

Mr.  Kayser.  It  has  worked  that  way  every  time.  They  can  make 
these  goods  of  much  lighter  silk  and  load  them  in  the  dye,  and  in- 
stead of  getting  articles  placed  before  the  consumer  which  are  cheaper 
articles,  the  consumer  ^ets  the  worst  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  very  large  production  in  this  country  and 
very  small  importation  indicates  very  clearly  that  foreign  manufac- 
turers can  not  enter  the  home  market  at  the  present  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  to  a  certain  extent.  As 
I  say  the  silk-glove  industry  was  never  anything  until  we  took 
hold  of  it.  I  made  the  article,  took  out  a  patent  on  the  finger  ends — 
upon  silk  gloves  there  is  a  liability,  if  the  finger  ends  cut  through,  to 
do  great  daniage  after  one  or  two  wearing&-^ut  I  took  out  a  patent 
in  1887  to  reenforce  the  ends,  making  an  article  which  would  wear, 
and  through  that  succeeded  in  making  an  article  like  these  gloves. 
During  the  time  I  had  the  patent  they  were  barred  from  importing 
those  goods,  and  they  did  not  have  any  other  kind  of  gloves  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  not  only  want  a  protection  with  a  pro- 
hibitive duty  in  this  country,  but  you  also  have  your  goods  protected 
by  a  patent? 

Mr.  Kayser.  The  patent  has  expired. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  this  present  duty,  since  1888,  you  have 
built  up  an  industry  in  this  country  that  has  now  obtained  a  monopoly 
in  the  American  market.     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Yes,  sir;  the  industry  has  monopolized  this  market 
to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Don't  you  think,  under  those  circumstances  and 
the  fact  that  the  Government  is  needing  revenue,  that  this  60  per 
cent  duty  ought  to  be  reduced? 

Mr.  KAYSER.  I  doubt  whether  the  Government  would  derive  any 
revenue  from  that.  I  want  to  say  that  we  personally  do  not  have 
the  monopoly;  that  is,  I  haven't  got  it  personally.  I  have  a  niunber 
of  competitors. 
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Mr.  Underwood,  fiut  your  industry  has  a  monopoly  of  the  Ameri- 
can market? 

Mr.  Kayser.  It  has,  so  far. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Now,  Mr.  Kayser,  are  you  doing  any  exporting  of 
these  goods  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  A  venr  small  quantity ;  very  insignificant. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  How  much  do  you  export? 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  do  not  believe  we  exported  altogether  500  dozen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  all  you  have  exported  in  the  history  of 
your  business? 

Mr.  E^ayser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  engaged  in  the  export  business 
in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  E^ayser.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  any  of  your  competitors  exporting  this  line 
of  goods? 

Mr.  Kayser.  No. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  gloves  are  better  gloves  than  the  foreign  gloves, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kayser.  We  try  to  make  them  so ;  to  have  them  better. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Very  much  better  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Very  much  better ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  would  account,  would  it  not,  for  the  fact  that 
3'^ou  and  the  American  manufacturers  substantially  control  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  That  is  the  sole  reason,  I  believe,  and  the  best  proof 
of  that  is  that  when  they  had  no  competition,  when  no  silk  gloves  were 
made  in  this  country,  they  never  succeeded  in  selling  to  any  extent, 
and  it  is  not  a  large  article  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  employees  have  you  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Altogether  we  have  about  2,800. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  are  there  engaged  in  other  factories  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  United- States? 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  should  say  about  an  equal  number. 

Mr.  Boi^TELf..  So  therefore  there  nre  between  5,000  and  6,000 
ailtogether? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Fully  that,  and  more  indirectly  in  the  different  opera- 
tions required  which  the  other  manufacturers  do  not  do  themselves — 
that  is.  sewing  the  silk,  dyeing,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  should  say 
about  7,000  engaged  altogether  in  this  industry, 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  general  terms,  and  round  figures,  how  much 
capital  is  there  engaged  in  this  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  should  say  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  your  patent. 
How  long  does  it  run,  or  when  did  it  expire? 

Mr.  Kayser.  It  expired  in  1904.    The  patent  was  taken  out  in  1887. 

The  Chair3lan.  So  that  does  not  protect  you  any  longer? 

Mr.  Kayser.  It  protects  us  no  longer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  in  a  pretty  prosperous  condition,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  E^ayser.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Making  money  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  I  want  to  state  further  that  our  pay  roll 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  you  if  you  are  making  money  ? 
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Mr.  Kayser.  We  have  made  money  up  to  now.  What  we  will  do 
in  the  future  we  do  not  know.  Things  have  changed  greatly  in  the 
last  few  months,  but  I  think  we  will  always  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing. I  wish  to  state  that  our  pay  roll  for  the  last  year  was 
$1,400,000  in  the  different  factories. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  was  your  gross  income  ? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Something  over  four  millions  and  a  half,  the  total 
sales.  Part  of  this  income  is  particular  importations.  We  import 
Jjrobably  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  those  sales,  so  it  is  not  all 
from  the  manuiacture. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  makes  your  pay  roll  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Kayser.  Possibly  fully  that,  if  not  more. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  HASOLD  A.  ANDREWS,  OF  NO.  220  BSOADWAY, 
NEW  TOKE  CITT,  REPBESENTINO  THE  VELVET-CASE  MAEXSS 
OF  NEW  YOKE. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Can  I  be  net  down  for  some  later  time?  I  am  very 
much  indisposed  this  morning,  and  if  you  will  give  me  an  hour  or  so 
later  on 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  at  a  later  time  to-day  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  come  in  after  the  other  hearings  are 
closed. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  would  prefer  that,  in  order  to  do  the  subject 
justice. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  other  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  silk  manufacturers'  schedule?  If  not,  we  will  take  up 
the  artificial-silk  schedule. 

STATEMENT    OF   MB.    SIDNEY    BLUMENTEAL,  OF    453    BBOOME 
STBEET,  NEW  TOBE  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  do  you  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  represent  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  silk 
velvets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  paragraph  that  you  wish  to  speak  on  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Paragraphs  384,  385,  and  386.  The  manu- 
facturers whom  I  represent  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee,  but  merely  desire  to  express  their  wish  that  the  commit- 
tee may  see  it  possible  to  adopt  specific  dutv  so  far  as  such  may  be 
e(juitable,  and  to  that  effect  we  have  prepare(f  a  brief,  which  we  would 
like  to  hand  to  the  committee  for  consideration  when  the  time  comes. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  brief  referred  to:) 

New  York,  November  SO,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Comaiittee, 

Ho}(se  of  Representatives^  W ashingtan,  D,  O. 
Dear  Sirs:  On  account  of  the  difficulties  in  appraising  values  of 
schappe  and  spun  silk  yams,  which  appraisement  is  necessary  under 
an  ad  valorem  or  compound  duty,  we  strongly  advise  that  in  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  law  a  strictly  specific  duty  be  imposed  on  all 
schappe  and  spun  silk  (including  tussah  silk  yarns).    The  reasons 
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ip  favor  of  this  change  are  many,  and  we  believe  that  the  change 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Government  and  importer  alike. 

First.  Such  a  change  would  b^e  no  experiment,  as  under  ti^e  present 
law  the  duty  on  cotton  yarns  is  solely  specific  and  it  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily. 

Second.  There  would  be  absolutely  no  question  as  to  the  assessment 
^nd  collection  of  the  correct  amount  of  duties,  and  this  wo^ild  hje 
c^qually  beneficial  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  importers. 

Third.  Manufacturers  of  goods  into  which  these  yarns .  cnter^ 
usually  make  contracts  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements  for  a  year 
or  more  in  advance,  the  goods  being  delivered  and  invoiced  by  the 
foreim  spinner  as  required.  The  American  manufacturer  has  to 
sell  the  goods  into  which  these  yarns  enter  six  to  eight  months  in 
advance  of  deliveries,  and  if  durmg  the  time  he  is  mating  up  goods! 
there  is  a  sudden  advance  in  market  prices  of  silk  yarns  for  immedi- 
ate use,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  based  on  such  present  mar- 
ket prices,  a  serious  loss  is  incurred  on  the  goods  which  he  has  already 
sold,  and  business  is  interrupted. 

We  recommend  the  retention  of  the  present  rates  on  velvets, 
plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics  as  scheduled  in  paragraph  386  of  the 
present  law,  and  we  recommend  including  in  this  schedule  hatter's 
plush,  which  in  the  present  law,  under  paragraj)h  461,  in  black,  for  use 
of  men's  hats,  comes  in  at  10  per  cent.  As  this  is  an  article  of  luxury, 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  come  in  at  the 
same  duty  as  all  other  plushes,  thereby  allowing  it  to  be  made  in  this 
country.  Under  the  present  duty  there  are,  oicourse,  no  mills  mak- 
ing this  article  in  the  United  States. 

We  inclose  herewith  schedule  which  we  recommend  to  replace 
paragraphs  384,  385,  and  386  of  the  present  law. 
V  erv  sincerely,  yours. 

The  Salt's  Textile  Manufacturing  Company, 

Fredk.  E.  Kip,  President. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

SmNi:Y  Blumenthal,  Treasurer. 

The  American  Velvet  Company, 

Chas.  a.  Wimpfheimer,  Proprietor. 

A.  Wimpfheimer  &  Bro. 

Substitutes  proposed  for  present  paragraphs  38^^  386^  and  386. 

Par.  384.  Silk  partially  manufactured  from  cocoons  or  from  waste 
silk,  and  not  further  advanced  or  manufactured  than  carded  or 
combed  silk,  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

Par.  385.  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced  than  singles,  tram, 
organzine,  sewing  silk,  twist,  floss,  and  silk  threads  or  yarns  of  every 
description,  except  spun  silk,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  tussah 
spim  silk  in  singles,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together,  in  skeins, 
cops,  warps,  or  on  beams,  not  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed,  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  seventy. 
Tussah  spun  silk  in  numbers  above  seventy  and  all  other  spun  silk, 
in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  number  two  hundred  and  thirty, 
in  singles,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping 
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or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yams  together,  in  skeins,  cops,  warps, 
or  on  beams,  not  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed,  forty  cents  per  pound 
and  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  all  spun  silk  yams 
above  number  two  hundred  and  thirty,  in  singles,  or  advanced  be- 
yond the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more 
single  yams  together,  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on  beams,  not  col- 
ored, bleached,  or  dyed,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  and  two-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  if  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed,  there 
shall,  on  all  of  the^  foregoing  tussah  and  other  spun  silk  yams,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  provided  above,  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
a  further  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound ;  if  dyed,  and  the  weight  is  in- 
creased by  the  dyeing  over  ten  per  centum  bej'^ond  the  original  weight 
of  the  undyed  yam,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  still 
further  additional  duty  of  ten  cents  per  pound ;  the  duty  on  colored, 
bleached,  or  dyed  yarns  shall  be  asse«5«ed,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on 
the  weight  of  the  yam  before  bleaching,  dyeing,  or  weighting,  and 
such  original  weight  and  the  weight  after  dyeing  shall  h^  stated  on 
the  consular  invoice;  the  numbers  herein  referred  to  are  the  French 
or  Continental  System  of  numbers  based  on  the  number  of  meters 
of  yarn  in  a  kilogram  of  weight. 

Far.  386.  Velvets,  velvet  or  plush  ribbons,  chenilles,  or  other  pile 
fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a  component 
material,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  pound  and  firteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plushes,  includ- 
ing hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a  component 
material,,  one  dollar  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  foregoing  articles  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Svbstittite  proposed  for  present  paragraph  386. 

• 

Tussah  spun  silk  in  singles  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of 
singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  j'^arns  together  in 
skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on  beams,  not  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed, 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including 
seventies;  tussah  spun  silk  in  numbers  above  seventies,  and  all  other 
spun  silk  in  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  two  hundred  and 
thirties  singles,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  group- 
ing or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together  in  skeins,  cops, 
warps,  or  on  beams,  not  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed,  forty  cents  per 
pound  and  one-tenth  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  all  spun  silk  yarns 
above  two  hundred  and  thirties  in  number  in  singles,  or  advanced 
beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more 
single  yarns  together  in  skeins,  cops,  warps,  or  on  beams,  not  colored, 
bleached,  or  dj'^ed,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  and  two-tenths  cent 
per  number  per  pound;  if  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed  there  shall,  on 
all  of  the  foregoing  tussah  and  other  spun  silk  yarns,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  herein  provided,  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  an  additional 
duty  of  five  cents  per  pound ;  if  dyed  and  the  weight  is  increased  by 
the  dyeing  over  ten  per  cent  beyond  the  original  weight  of  the  undyed 
yarn,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  xurther  additional 
duty  of  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The  duty  on  colored,  bleached,  or  dyed  yarns  shall  be  assessed, 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  weight  of  the  yarn  before  bleaching, 
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dyeing,  or  weighing,  and  such  original  weight  shall  be  stated  on  the 
consular  invoice. 

The  numbers  herein  referred  to  are  the  French,  or  Continental, 
system  of  numbers,  based  on  the  number  of  meters  of  yam  in  a  kilo- 
gram of  weight. 

Schedules  hy  comparison. 


OolIDt. 


100-^ 

no 

130- 


130. 

wo_ 

15D- 

170. 

180 

1«0 

200. 


no.. 

SBOl. 


Proposed  duty,   i 


40  cents  per  pound 
and     one-tentb  I 
cent  per    num- 
ber. I 


Value. 


10.50 
.61 
.62 
.53 
.54 
.5") 
.57 
•  •» 
."59 
.60 
.61 
.02 


Francs. 
14 
15 
IS 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Present 
duties. 


Cents 
per  pound. 

50 

51 

54 

04 

66 

66 


{  25  cents  per  pound 
and  two-tenths 
I     cent  per    num- 
!     ber. 


MO 

240 

fflO. 

SOO 


.71 
.73 
.76 
.85 


TUSSAH  YARN. 


$0.25 


8.  d. 
S    3 


Cents 
per  pound. 
32 


Beferring  to  the  tariff  on  schappe,  spun  silk,  and  tussah  spun  silk, 
the  following  recommendations  should  receive  serious  consideration : 

The  specific  duty  has,  in  practically  every  line,  facilitated  the  work 
of  the  appraiser,  assisted  the  prompt  deliverjr  of  merchandise,  and 
eliminated  the  problems  of  the  value  of  materials,  to  find  which  the 
Government  spends  much  money  in  maintaining  a  special  service  of 
information,  and  it  has  finally  excluded  attempts  at  undervaluation 
such  as  may  have  been  possible  under  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

To  the  extent  to  which  the  specific  rate  of  duty  has  been  operative 
on  the  yams  above  referred  to  it  has,  therefore,  proven  of  great  ad- 
vantage, and  a  further  step  forward  would,  it  seems  evident,  be  to 
rely  on  the  purely  specific  duty  instead  of  the  compound  one  now  pre- 
vailing, partly  specific  and  partly  ad  valorem. 

Of  course,  the  tariff  maker  must  take  co^izance  of  existing  indus- 
tries and  how  they  are  affected  by  changes  in  duties. 

The  silk  spinner  in  this  country  confines  himself  to  making  purely 
spun  silk,  producing  no  schappe  at  all.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  schappe  is  not  produced  here  is  because  of  the  insanitary 
condition  and  the  nauseating  smell  attached  to  making  the  combings 
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fit  for  schappe.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  desirable  to  assist  the 
industry  for  spinning  schappe  in  this  country,  it  should  be  made  pos- 
sible and  at  least  easier  to  import  the  combings  fit  for  making  schappe 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  consistent  with  the  cost  of  waste  silk  comb- 
ings made  in  this  country.  The  committee  should  carefully  examine 
this  point  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  import  combings,  if  it  is  desired 
that  the  s{}inning  of  schappe  in  this  country  shall  be  encouraged  and 
made  possible  in  the  future. 

Yams. 

The  cost  of  making  yarns  from  waste  silk  diifers  between  foreign 
and  American  spinners,  both  in  singles  and  two  plys,  only  in  the 
matter  of  labor.  It  is  acknowledged  oy  the  most  important  spinners 
in  England  and  in  France  that  the  amount  of  labor  used  in  spinning 
and  the  expense  involved  is,  if  anything,  larger  when  the  yams  are 
made  from  a  poor  grade  of  material  than  from  a  good  grade  of  mate- 
rial. In  any  event,  it  is  not  larger  in  the  latter  than  it  would  be  in 
the  former  instance.  The  staples  in  the  lower  qualities  are  short 
and  the  spinning  is  harder  and  all  the  other  processes  necessary  are 
more  costly.  As  a  reasonable  conclusion,  a  specific  duty  ample  to 
pay  for  the  difference  in  labor  involved  in  producing  the  cheapest 
quality  would,  if  made  the  basis  for  a  tariff,  be  ample  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  spinner. 

If  this  idea  is  followed  out  it  will  be  evident  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  weaver  would  be  toward  the  importation  and  use  of 
higher  qualities;  the  industry  would  accordingly  oe  lifted  to  a  higher 
level  and  the  consumption  of  merchandise  would  be  increased,  be- 
cause the  consumer  got  better  goods  and  the  tendency  toward  lower- 
grade  products  would  be  counteracted,  and  while*  protecting  the 
American  spinner  there  would  yet  be  an  increased  revenue  to  the 
Government  due  to  the  larger  general  consumption  of  yarns. 

The  basis  for  a  purely  specific  duty  should  be  made  dependent  upon 
the  fineness  of  the  yarn,  insomuch  as  the  variation  in  count  is  prac- 
tically the  only  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  expense  in  produ- 
cing spun  silk  yarns. 

Cotton  yarns  in  100/2  equal  in  fineness  of  count  spun  silk  or  schappe 
of  170/2 — that  is  to  say,  there  are  an  equal  number  of  yards  to  the 
pound  in  these  numbers. 

Cotton  yarns  of  the  fineness  of  100/2  pay  33^  cents  per  pound  in 
duty ;  the  proposed  duty  for  schappe  yarns  of  the  same  count  would 
be  57  cents,  almost  double. 

The  proposed  schedules  sent  herewith  permit  of  assessing  duties  in 
a  specific  manner,  absolutely  fixed  and  collectible  and  approximating 
the  duties  now  in  force, 

Tussah  spun  silk. 

None  of  this  is  produced  in  this  country,  and  while  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  the  industry  here  under  a  protective  tariff  undue 
weight  should  not  be  laid  on  the  production  of  tussah  yams  a3 
against^  the  importance  of  supplying  the  weaving  industries  now 
consuming  and  m  need  of  such  materials. 

The  industry  of  the  weaving  producer,  which  is  firmly  established, 
can  be  developed  to  a  considerable  degree  without  jeopardizing  any 
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existing  (or  rather  nonexisting)  tussah  spinning  plants,  if  a  lower 
rate  or  duty  is  proposed  on  coarse  counts  (sucn  as  only  tussah  is 
spun  in),  a  rate  substantially  three- fourths  of  that  imposed  on  other 
spim-silk  yarns. 

Dyed  sUk  yams. 

It  is  a  good  suggestion  that  all  dyed  yarns  be  submitted  to  a  duty 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  raw — ^that  is,  the  undyed  yarn — and  both 
the  raw  and  the  dyed  weights  should  be  reported  on  the  invoices. 

It  appears  that  the  cost  of  dyeing — ^that  is,  the  charges  of  the  dyers 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  equals  that  of  the  European  dyers ; 
in  other  words,  the  dyeing  is  done  as  cheap  here  as  it  is  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  Question,  therefore,  to  what  extent  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on 
the  dyeing.  The  only  competition  that  European  dyers  offer  to 
American  dyers  is  in  the  superiority  of  their  work,  chiefly  in  blacks, 
but  not  in  the  price.  It  is  a  broad  question  as  to  how  far  the  weaving 
industry  should  be  jeopardized  by  excluding  such  foreign  dyeing, 
which  is  only  possible  by  reason  of  its  marked  superiority  (not  in- 
volving in  any  sense  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost) . 

A  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  for  dyeing  charges  of  pure  dyes  and 
weight  up  to  10  per  cent  and  of  15  cents  per  pound  for  "heavier 
weighting  (all  charges  based  on  the  raw  weight  of  silk)  is  suggested. 

It  appears  to  be  the  thought  of  the  Tariff  Revision  Committee 
that  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  give  advantage  to 
countries  who  favor  the  United  States,  and  on  that  idea  a  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  negotiations  by  the 
Grovemment.  Therefore,  the  scale  submitted  is  recommended'  as  a 
minimum  tariff. 

If  a  tariff  law  is  now  framed  on  the  lines  recommended  by  those 
most  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the  industries,  we  all  hope  it  will 
remain  in  operation  for  at  least  ten  years  to  come  or  longer,  much  the 
same  as  the  tariff  now  in  force  has  been  in  existence.  It  is  there- 
fore wise  and  necessary  to  seriously  contemplate  the  growing  im- 
portance of  those  industries  which  are  dependent  on  foreign  spun 
silks  and  schappe,  chiefly  because  they  can  not  be  obtained  here  in 
America. 

If  the  weaving  of  silks,  using  spun  yarns,  grows  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  has  been  growing  during  the  last  five  years,  the  amount  of 
schappe  and  spun  yams  consumed  in  this  country  will  be  stupendous 
and  vastly  larger  than  the  entire  continent  of  Europe  and  England 
will  be  consuming. 

As  opposed  to  this,  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  spun-silk  industry 
or  schappe  industry  here  in  America  growing  in  anything  like  the 
proportion  necessary  fco  meet  the  weavers'  requirements.  Upon  the 
two  or  three  spinners  now  making  yam  from  silk  waste  in  this  coun- 
try a  sense  of  the  responsibility,  therefore,  should  weigh  very  heavily 
to  explain  why  and  to  what  extent  the  enormous  weaving  interests 
dependent  upon  this  material  should  be  handicapped  and  jeopardized 
in  their  growth,  so  that  they,  the  few  yarn  spinners,  can  continue  on 
iJrith  the  present  limitpd  yarn  production. 

It  is  therefore  fair  to  contemplate  the  legitimate  claims  and  con- 
tentions for  even  lower  rates  than  those  herein  suggested.  If  a 
lower  duty  than  that  herein  proposed  is  adopted,  a  reciuction  corre- 
sponding to  the  lower  cost  or  imported  yarn  in  this  market  could  be 
made  on  such  imported  woven  goods  as  are  made  in  part  out  of 
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schappe  and  spun-silk  yarns — such   as  velvets,  plushes,  etc. — and 
could  be  readily  adopted. 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Shelton^  Conn.j 

Sidney  Blumenthal,  Treasurer, 

The  Salt's  Textile  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport^  Corm.^ 

F.  E.  Kip,  President. 

The  American  Velvet  Co.,  Stonington^  Conn.^ 

Chas.  a.  Wimpfheimer,  Proprietor. 

A.  Wimpfheimer  &  Bro. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  this  first  paragraph, ''  Silk  partially  manufac- 
tured from  cocoons  or  from  waste  sifij"  under  that  paragraph,  what 
is  the  amount  of  goods  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to  that,  but  I  believe 
that  the  census  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  that  at  the  last 
census  a  production  of  570,000  pounds  of  SDun  material,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  about  a  million  and  a  half,  was  proauced. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  no  importations  in  this  line  of  goods 
at  all,  are  there? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  That  I  am  not  certain  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  know  of  none  in  your  trade,  do  you? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  am  not  directly  concerned  in  the  operations, 
excepting  that  we  produce  material  similar  to  those  which  are  made 
here,  and  the  process  of  this  initial  operation,  of  one  part  of  the 
manufacture,  is  one  that  I  have  not  looked  into  as  deeply  as  should 
be  required  to  give  you  an  intelligent  answer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  see  any  report  in  the  government  sta- 
tistics of  any  importations,  and  therefore  I  presume  that  the  present 
duty  is  prohibitive.     Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary  ? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  if  it  is  a  prohibitory  duty,  I  presume  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  our  making  a  reduction  in  that  clause? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  None  that  I  can  see^  unless  it  shall  cripple  existing 
industries,  which  might  offer  serious  objections  to  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Paragraph  385,  "  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced 
than  singles" — are  you  familiar  with  the  industry  in  that  schedule? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  production  of  the  American  article? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  think  I  mentioned  just  now.  The  paragraph, 
I  believe,  that  you  refer  to  includes  thrown  silks  and  spun  silks,  does 
it  not?     I  haven't  the  paragraph  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced  than  singles, 
tram,  organzine,  sewing  silk,  twi?t,  floss,  and  silk  threads  or  yams  ox 
every  description,  except  spun  silk,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  There  is  a  vast  industrv  in  the  thrown-silk  divi- 
sion of  silk  manufacture,  and  practically  the  largest  proportion  of 
that  manufactured  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  99  per  cent  is  produced? 

Mr.  Blu31enthal.  I  should  not  say  as  to  that  figure,  but  not  very 
far  from  it;  somewhere  between  95  and  99  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  that  silk  is  made  by  machine  work,  is  it 
not;  not  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Very  largely  machine  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  it  could  stand  a  reasonable  reduction 
in  order  to  obtain  some  revenue? 
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Mr.  Blumbnthal.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  t^at,  not  having  given  it 
any  consideration. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  The  next  paragraph  is  386. 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  The  brief  is  more  in  regard  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  paragraph  to  which  you  have  alluded.  You  have  only 
referred  to  thrown  suk.  There  are  also  other  rates  of  duty  to  which 
this  paragraph  refers.  In  the  matter  of  materials  spun  from  the 
waste  silk,  concening  which  you  asked  me  before,  and  the  duties 
operative  now  in  protection  of  manufacl!trre  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Government  revenue,  they  ar^>  bompound.  At  one  time, 
and  for  many  years,  they  were  ad  valorem.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  pretty  well  specific  and  value  duties.  We  suggest  in  our  brief, 
so  far  as  possible,  a  specific  duty,  a  weight  duty,  be  practically  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  having  stability  and  uniformity  both  in  the  rev- 
enue to  the  Government  and  in  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer 
using  the  material. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  have  filed  tables  for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  velvet  schedule? 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  Undbrwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  Production  in  the  velvet  industry  has  increased 
very,  very  largely  during  the  past  fifteen  years;  I  believe  more  so 
during  the  past  five  to  eight  years.  None  the  less,  importations  have 
kept  pace  in  growth  with  the  increase  of  industry,  so  that  there  has 
been  no  vital  advantage  apparently,  either  in  the  importer's  or  the 
manufacturer's  favor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  the  importations  under  this  schedule 
amount  to  735,000  pounds  at  a  valuation  of  $2,683,000.  What  per- 
centage would  you  say  that  was  of  the  total  consumption  in  America? 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  The  farm  valuation? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Blumbntila^l.  That  would  mean  duty  paid  about  $3,500,- 
000  or  $4,000,000,  I  should  say.  I  estimate  the  production  in  this 
country  at  present  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  So  that  there 
is  possibly  one-third  of  the  total  consumption  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  one-third  imported  and  two-thirds  pro- 
duced here? 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  I  should  think  so. 
^  Mr.  Undbrwood.  Is  the  price  of  the  goods  fixed  by  close  competi- 
tion in  this  line  of  goods? 

Mr.  Blumbnthal.  Very  much  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  A.  EBNST,  OF  LANSDOWNE,  FA. 

The  Chairman.  You  wish  to  be  heard  upon  artificial  silk? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait  one  moment,  please.  Is  there  any  gentle- 
man who  desires  to  be  heard  upon  the  silk  schedule?  [After  a 
pause.]     We  will  now  pass  to  the  artificial-silk  schedule. 

Mr.  Undbrwood.  What  is  the  paragraph,  Mr.  Ernst? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Paragraph  385. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ernst. 
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Bpi;EF  OF  t:^  Manufacturers  of  Artificial  Silk  and  Artificial 
lIoRSEHAiR  Yarns  of  the  United  States. 

Schedule  L. — SUk  and  silks, 

,  We  represent  the  manufacturers  of  artificial  silk  and  artificial 
horsehair  yarns  of  the  United  States. 

These  goods  were  not  produced  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
f)inglev  teriff  law  of  1897,  ^d  therefore  were  not  provided  for  there- 
in. Although  this  industfy  is  still  in  its  infancy,  there  are  already 
produced  in  Europe  more  ths^n  10,000,000  pounds  annually,  of  which 
more  than  1,000,000  pounds  are  imported  into  the  United  States  each 
year. 

In  the  United  States  this  industry  is  just  out  of  the  experimental 
stage,  and  there  was  produced  last  year  about  40,000  pounos. 

These  yams  have  been  assessed  at  various  rates  of  duty  under  the 
similitude  clause,  according  to  the  different  rulinss  of  the  courts. 
According  to  the  last  ruling  now  in  force  artificial  silk  yarn  is  as- 
sessed ^t  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  artificial  horsehair  yam  is 
assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  strqngly  recommend  that  a  duty  on  all  these  yarns  be  made  a 
specific  duty  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  pound,  which  is  just  about 
qufiicient  to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  difference 
l^etween  the  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 
,  As  the  European  price  of  these  yarns  does  not  fluctuate  much,  the 
minimum  j^eing  about  13  marks  per  kilo  and  the  maximum  being 
about  17  marks  per  kilo,  or  an  average  of  15  marks  per  kilo,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $1.62  per  pound.  This  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound 
which  we  request  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  about  37  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  is  the  very  lowest  duty  at  which  this  industry  could 
successfully  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers. 

To  enable  the  consumers  of  these  yams  in  this  country,  who  are 
principally  manufacturers  of  braids  and  trimmings,  to  compete  with 
the  European  manufacturers  of  braids  and  trimmings,  we  recommend 
that  a  compensatory  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound  be  assessed  upon 
artificial  silk  braids  and  trimmings  (to  compensate  for  the  same  duty 
on  the  yarn)  in  addition  to  the  protective  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

We  add  hereto  a  new  paragraph,  which  we  recommend  to  be  in- 
serted in  Schedule  L,  covering  artificial  silk  and  artificial  horsehair 
yams: 

"Artificial  silk,  wood  silk,  artificial  horsehair,  or  any  kind  of  arti- 
ficial fiber,  filament,  thread,  or  yarn,  in  whatever  way  manufactured 
from  a  solution  of  either  animal,  vegetable,  or  inorganic  material, 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound,  if  colored,  bleached,  dyed, 
spooled,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grubing  or 
twisting  twQ  or  more  single  yams  together,  the  duty  leVi^  shaU  be 
60  cents  per  pound  and  5  cents  per  pound  additional  for  each  of  the 
above  operatipns. 

Respectfully  §ul)mitted. 

C.  A.  Ernst, 
Genmco  Silk  Works^  Lansdowne^  Pa. 
Henry  Bernstein, 
Art  Fiber  Co.^  Norristown^  Pa, 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  present  duty  that  you  are  piaying 
under  this  similitude  clause  ?  ' 

Mr.  Ernst.  The  present  duty  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  a  60  cent  a  pound  duty  amount  to 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Ernst.  About  37  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  otner  words,  you  want  an  increase  of  duty  of 
7.  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  consumption  of  this  class  of  gbods 
in  this  country  to-day? 

Mr.  Ernst.  They  are  importing  at  this  time  about  1^2!bOfiOd  pounds 
of  silk  and  about  400,000  pounds  or  horsehair  yam. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  production  of  the  Ameridaii  manufac- 
turers in  silk? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Last  year  about  40,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  of  horsehair  yarn,  how  much  ? 

Mr,  Ernst.  Last  year  it  was  trifling.  The  year  before  thAt  about 
ten. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  at  present  the  foreign  article  has  contrtl 
of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ajid  the  present  duty  is  not  sufficiently^  equalized? 

Mr.  Ernst.  We  have  not  been  able  to  put  th6  Aniericaii  manii- 
facture  on  a  basis  which  was  sufficiently  attractive  foj^  anyone  to 
invest  any  more  capital  into  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  goods  machine  made  or  handmade? 

Mr.  Ernst.  Largely  labor;  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  is  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  does  the  imported  article  come  from? 

Mr.  Ernst.  The  principal  factories  are  in  Mezilles,  France;  Tobes, 
Belgium ;  and  Elberfeld,  in  Germany,  a  little  town  n^ar  Frankfort. 
There  is  also  one  in  England  near  Coventry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  labor  cdst  between  this 
country  and  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  Ernst.  About  60  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  advantage  in  the  raw  material  over 
the  foreign  producer  ?  . 

Mr.  Ernst.  No,  sir.  We  are  at  a  little  disadvantage  in  chemicals, 
but  that  is  about  compensated  for  by  the  freight  charges  and  other 
incidental  charges  of  importation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  factories  that  are  making  artificial  silk  in  the 
United  States  use  a  chemical  process  or  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Ernst.  A  chemical  process.  Alcohol  is  not  used  in  any  process 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HiLi^.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Ernst.  At  Lansdowne,  near  Philadelphia ;  a  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  process  in  Europe  has  not  been  adopted? 

Mr.  Ernst.  There  are  two  processes  over  there,  one  consuming 
alcohol  and  the  other  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  use  alcohol? 

Mr.  Ernst.  We  do  not  use  it;  no.  _  ■ 

Mr.  Gaines.  Has  not  the  denaturing  of  alcohol  made  it  cheap 
enough  to  be  used  in  that  process? 
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Mr.  Ernst.  It  was  supposed  to  before  the  law  was  passed,  but  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  the  labor  cost  was  too  hign  to  enable  it 
to  be  established  here  on  that  basis. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  A.  S.  WABTZFELDEB,  OF  682  BBOADWAT, 

NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  speak  upon? 

Mr.  Wartzf^der.  A  paragraph  that  is  not  provided  "for  in  the 
present  tariff,  silk  braided  yarns.  I  have  some  samples  here  of  the 
goods.  [Exhibiting  samples  to  the  chairman.]  They  are  made  of 
artificial  silk. 

Brief  op  the  Braid  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Schedule  L. — Silks  and  silk  goods  {par.  389). 

We  represent  the  braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  We 
manufacture  braids  and  trimmings,  made  of  various  materials,  which 
are  treated  in  the  tariff  in  various  schedules  and  in  relation  to  which 
we  have  already  filed  several  briefs. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  present  Din^ley  tariff  law  of  1897,  new 
materials  known  as  artificial  silk  and  artificial  horsehair  have  been 
invented  which  were  not  known  at  that  time  and  which  have  since 
become  the  materials  most  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  braids 
and  trimmings.  These  yarns  are  manufactured  from  solutions  of 
cellulose,  etc.  The  braids  and  trimmings  made  from  these  yarns 
show  a  brilliancy  and  firmness  not  obtamable  from  any  other  ma- 
terial and  have  therefore  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  the  use  of  real 
silk  in  the  manufacture  of  braids  and  trimmings. 

These  yarns  and  the  braids  and  trimmings  made  therefrom  were 
not  known  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law 
and  were  consequently  not  provided  for  therein. 

They  have  been  assessed  at  various  rates  of  duty  according  to 
different  rulings  of  the  courts,  under  the  similitude  clause  in  the 
tariff  act.  According  to  the  last  ruling,  now  in  force,  artificial  silk 
yarn  is  assessed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  artificial  horsehair 
yarn  is  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Artificial  silk  braids 
and  trimmings  are  assessed  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  therefore  ^ives  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  artificial  silk 
braids  and  trimmings  a  differential  duty  of  only  30  per.  cent  ad 
valorem  above  the  duty  assessed  on  yams  used  in  these  braids  and 
trimmings.  On  real  silk  braids  and  trimmings,  as  well  as  on  worsted 
braids,  we  have  a  differential  protective  duty^  of  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem  above  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  which  is  the  very  lowest 
rate  of  duty  at  which  we  are  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers. This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  on  those  braids 
and  trimmings  on  which  a  60  per  cent  differential  duty  is  assessed 
there  have  been  large  importations. 

It  can  therefore  te  reaailv  seen  that  with  only  30  per  cent  differ- 
ential duty  on  artificial  silk  braids  and  trimmings,  the  domestic 
braid  manufacturer  is  absolutely  in  no  position  to  compete  with  the 
European  braid  manufacturer,  except  when  braids  and  trimmings  are 
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in  such  demand  that  a  prompter  delivery  can  be  made  than  bj  placing 
orders  abroad. 

The  record  of  unports  bears  out  these  facts,  showing  that  since 
artificial  silk  braids  and  trimmings  have  been  manufactured  the  im- 
portation of  braids  and  trimmings  has  enormously  increased.  We 
therefore  recommend  the  insertion  of,  in  Schedule  L,  a  new  para- 
graph covering  artificial  silks  and  artificial  horsehair  yams,  and 
assessing  thereon  a  specific  duty  which  will  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
yams. 

On  braids,  trimmings,  etc.,  made  from  these  yarns,  we  recommend 
a  compensatory  duty  equivalent  to  the  duty  assessed  on  the  yam, 
and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  would  give  us  the  same  protection  on  these  braids  and  trim- 
mings which  we  have  at  present  on  braids  and  trinmiings  made  of 
other  yarns,  and  would  be  the  lowest  duty  which  would  enable  us  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  as  shown  by  figures  sub- 
mitted in  our  other  briefs. 

We  annex  hereto  two  paragraphs  as  above  referred  to,  recommend- 
ing that  same  be  added  to  Scheaule  L. 

Artificial  silk,  wood  silk,  artificial  horsehair,  or  any  kind  of  arti- 
ficial fiber,  filament,  thread,  or  yam,  in  whatever  way  manufactured 
from  a  solution  of  either  animal,  vegetable,  or  inorganic  material, 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound. 

Laces,  and  articles  made  whollv  or  in  part  of  lace,  edgings,  insert- 
ings,  galloons,  chiffon,  or  other  nouncings,  net  or  nettings,  and  veil- 
ings, neck  rufflings,  ruchings,  braids,  fringes,  trimmings,  bandings, 
including  hat  bands,  beltings,  bindings,  cords,  tassels,  cords  and  tas- 
sels, ribbons,  webs  and  webbings,  embroideries  and  articles  embroi- 
dered by  hand  or  machinery,  or  tamboured  or  appliqued^  clothing 
ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding knit  goods,  made  up  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer;  all  of  the  above-named  arti- 
cles, made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  artificial  silk,  wood  silk,  arti- 
ficial horsehair,  or  any  kind  of  artificial  fiber,  filament,  thread,  or 
yarn,  in  whatever  way  manufactured  from  a  solution  or  either  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  inorganic  material,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  60 
cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  W.  Sciiloss,  President. 

Duties  on  artificial  silk. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1897  the  duties  prescribed  were : 

Section  1,  parag^raph  385.  Silk  threads  or  yarns  of  every  descrip- 
tion, except  spun  silk,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  390.  Braids,  fringes,  trimmings,  embroideriesj  etc., 
made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  or  chief  material,  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  302.  Cotton  yam  not  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of 
singles,  3  cents  per  pound  up  to  No.  15,  etc.^  and  if  advanced  beyond 
the  condition  ox  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single 
yams  togeflier,  on  aU  braids  exceeding  No.  20  and  up  to  No.  80,  one- 
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fourth  of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound,  and  on  No.  80  and  above, 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  numoer  per  pound. 

Sec.  6.  Oh  all  raw  or  unmanufactured  articles  hot  enumerated,  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  manufactured  articles  not  enu- 
merated, 20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  7.  Articles  not  enumerated  but  similar  in  material,  quality, 
texture,  or  use  to  the  enumerated  article  shall  pay  the  same  rate  qt 
duty  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles,  and  if  it 
equally  resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  then  the  rate  of 
duty  on  the  highest. 

Under  these  acts  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  (by  T.  D.  24155) 
assessed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  385,  sec- 
tion 1,  act  July  24, 1897  (U.  S.  Comj).  St.  1901,  p.  1668)^  on  so-called 
"  artificial  silk  yarns,"  under  the  similitude  clause,  as  bemg  most  like 
silk  yarn. 

The  importers  claim  that  same  were  most  like  and  therefore  duti- 
able as  cotton  yams  or  else  as  articles  not  enumerated. 

United  States  circuit  court  of  New  York,  in  Von  Burnuth  appeal, 
sustained  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Geheral  Appraisers  (133  Fed., 
800) ,  December,  1904,  but  in  Von  Burnuth's  appeal «  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  decided  that  the  yam  was  more  like  cotton  than  like  silk, 
and  should  be  classified  under  paragraph  302  as  cotton  yam. 

Under  this  ruling  the  appraisers  appraised  th6  artificial  silk  yam 
as  cotton  yarn  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  at  one-fourth 
of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound. 

This  largely  increased  the  duty,  and  the  importers  protested,  and 
the  final  result  was  that  the  protests  were  abandoned  and  the  assess- 
ment3  made  by  the  collector  under  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  adjudged  to 
•stand  as  assessed. 

I  have  the  paragi*aph  here  which  we  propose,  if  ^rou  wish  me  to 
read  that,  or  I  w^ould  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  which  any 
of  you  gentlemen  may  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  it  cost  us  any  more  to  weave  the  fabric  from  the 
artificial  silk  than  the  natural  silk? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Approximately  the  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  von  are  asking  for  is  substantiallv  an  ad  valorem 
duty? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  The  same  that  is  on  the  real  silk  gradas. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  classify  this  silk  in  the  tariff  act? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Under  the  last  ruling  of  the  court  it  has  been 
assessed  under  the  similitude  clause  the  same  as  silk  yarns,  and  the 
braids  have  been  classified  under  that  clause  the  same  as  silk  braids. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  still  in  litigation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  the  Government  has  collected  duty  the 
same  as  upon  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  all  of  the  samples  that  you  have  submitted  here 
made  of  artificial  silk  yam  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  is  it  made  of? 
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Mr.  Wartzfeljjer.  It  is  made  of  a  solution  of  cellulose,  using  there- 
for either  raw  cotton  or  wood  fiber,  or  any  other  material  of  which  the 
principal  material  is  cellulose.  It  is  treated  chemically,  and  drawn 
through  small  tubes  to  make  the  filament  of  fiber,  which  is  afterwards 
spun  or  twisted  into  yarn. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  it  go  to  pieces  when  wet? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  originally  did. 
They  have  improved  it  very  much  in  that  respect.  It  will  stand  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  without  being  injured. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  it  burn  very  easily  ? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Not  at  all.  The  first  product  did,  but  it  has 
been  denatured,  so  it  is  not  more  combustible  than  any  other  real 
silk  fiber. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  made  from  scrap  silk,  isn't  it, 
silk  cloth? 

Mr.  WARTZf'ELnER.  Not  at  all.  They  have  to  take  a  vegetable  fiber, 
not  an  animal  fiber  like  real  silk. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  you  think  it  was  ri^ht  or  wron^  to  require  the 
manufacturer  of  silk  fiber,  made  partiallv  of  artificial  silk  and  the 
rest  natural,  to  specify  the  same  on  the  label ;  that  is,  to  specify  that 
the  artificial  silk  was  contained  in  the  product? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  I  do  not  see  what  the  advantage  would  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  of  advantage  to  the  buyer,  not  the  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect  of  water  on  artificial  silk? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  It  makes  it  very  brittle,  easily  broken. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  a  lady's  dress 
hung  up  in  a  closet  in  a  damp  climate,  containing  artificial  silk,  will 
not  cause  that  article  to  disappear  in  the  fabric? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  It  would  be  less  durable  than  if  it  was  made 
entirely  of  real  silk;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  question  is  whether  there  should  not  be  a  distinc- 
tion required,  so  that  the  buyer  would  know  what  he  was  buying. 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Well,  it  would  not  be  objectionable  to  have  that 
distinguished.  So  far  artificial  silk  has  been  used  very  little  for 
weaving  fabric  such  as  dresses.  Principally  it  is  used  for  makinjg 
braids  and  dress  trimmings  and  other  articles  in  which  durability  is 
not  an  essential  quality. 

Mr.  Randell.  This  is  a  new  industry,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  artificial  silk  it  is  an 
essentially  new  industry. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  an  infant  industry  throughout  the  world,  is  it 
not,  and  it  is  an  industry  which  promises  to  give  large  uses  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Yes,  sir;  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  have 
already  been  used  in  manufacturing  this  silk  yarn  into  fabric. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  supply  could  be  furnished 
to  the  people  now  that  the  consumption  of  these  goods  would  be  very 
great? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  These  goods  which  we  make  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  that  there  would  be  a  rapid  increavse  in  the 
amount  used. 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Well,  they  are  essentially  luxuries,  and  there- 
fore the  protective  duty  which  is  put  on  them  would  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  diminish  the  consumption. 
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Mr,  Randell.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  luxury  ?  " 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Used  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

Mr.  Eandelx..  Not  goods  for  ordinary  common  use  for  common 
people  ? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  They  are  used  principally  for  trinmiing  high- 
priced  garments. 

Mr.  Kandell.  The  product  is  made  much  cheaper  thau  silk,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  No,  sir ;  the  price  per  pound  is  always  the  price 
per  pound  of  silk,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material  is  very  much 
heavier  than  a  specific  gravity  of  silk,  which  difference  in  weight 
almost  compensates  for  the  difference  in  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  This  will  not  give  any  cheaper  silk,  or  anything  that 
resembles  silk,  but  it  gives  a  different  article  that  will  cost  about  as 
much  as  silk  ? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  The  present  price  is  about  the  same  as  silk,  but 
the  artificial  silk  possesses  more  brilliancy  and  firmness  than  real  silk. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  asking  about  that.  This  does  not  offer 
a  cheap  commodity  to  the  world,  but  a  different  conmiodity,  that  has 
its  own  advantages  ? 

Mr.''WARTZFEiJ)ER.  You  are  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  this  cost  per  yard? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  That  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  would  cost 
about  25  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Avhat  would  the  same  in  silk  cost? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Silk  of  about  the  same  width  and  weight  would 
be  about  the  same  price,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  a  market  for  cotton,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  AVartzfelder.  It  certainly  does,  a  very  large  market  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  a  luxury. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  ladies  learn  about  it,  it  is  easy  to  test 
it  and  see  whether  it  is  artificial  or  real  silk  by  the  application  of 
water  to  the  sample. 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Yes;  they  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  would  you  advise  ladies  to  carry  a  bottle  of 
water  around  with  them  when  they  go  shopping? 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  silk  will  wash  out  of 
the  dress? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Not  nearly  as  badly  as  that.  After  it  was  very 
damp  it  would  weaken  it  and  possess  much  less  durability  than  braid 
or  trimming  made  of  real  silk. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  silk  sells  as  high  as  real  silk,  and  if  it  is  liable 
to  go  to  pieces,  what  will  anybody  buy  it  for? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  It  is  used  principally  for  braids  and  trim- 
mings, which  do  not  have  to  stand  much  wear,  but  is  rather  an  orna- 
mentation. It  is  used  very  little  for  weaving  into  fabrics  which 
require  great  durability. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  it  last  as  long  in  a  dry  place  as  real  silk? 

Mr.  Wartzfelder.  Yes;  it  will.  It  is  not  higher  priced  than  real 
silk.  It  is  also  very  much  more  sightly  on  account  or  the  added  bril- 
liancy and  firmness.  We  have  already  succeeded  in  selling  quite  a 
quantity  in  place  of  the  real  silk.  It  is  preferred  on  account  of  the 
better  appearance  that  it  makes. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  A.  B.  McNairy.  [No  response.]  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Bolton.    [No  response.]    Mr.  Henry  Ilertel.    [No  response.] 

This  closes  the  hearing  on  artificial  silk,  and  we  will  now  take  up 
the  subject  of  cotton. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FBANE  CLAEE,  A  EEPEESENTATIVE  IN 
CONOBESS  FEOH  THE  SECOND  CONOEESSIONAI  DISTEICT  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  FLOEIDA. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  am  here  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Florida,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  together  with  certain  of  my 
constituents,  who  are  growers  of  sea-island  cotton  in  Florida,  and  who 
are  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  sea-island  cotton  growers 
of  that  State,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  your  honorable  body  to  in- 
corporate in  the  bill  revismg  the  present  tariff  schedules,  which  you 
will  soon  frame,  a  provision  placmg  a  duty  on  all  Egyptian,  West 
Indian,  and  other  "  long-staple  "  cotton  imported  into  the  United 
States,  from  any  foreign  country  whatsoever. 

Lest  my  position  and  that  of  our  people  should  be  misunderstood, 
I  beg  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  committee,  while  I  briefly  state  what 
my  understanding  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  people  of  Florida, 
irrespective  of  political  parties,  are.  I  desire  to  assure  the  committee 
at  the  outset,  that  I  believe  I  fully  appreciate  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion,  and,  therefore,  shall  not  attempt  to  afflict  the  committee  with 
a  speech  on  the  tariff,  but  shall  content  myself  with  a  statement  of 
our  position,  and  follow  that  with  facts  and  figures  which  I  trust  and 
believe  will  amply  justify  the  asking  which  we  shall  make  of  this 
committee. 

First,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  in  anywise  discussing  or 
even  infringing  on  the  relative  virtues  of  a  "  protective  tariff"  and  a 
"tariff  for  revenue,"  that  the  recent  election  and  other  elections  pre- 
ceding it  have,  in  my  opinion,  forever  established  as  a  part  of  our 
system  of  government  the  indirect  scheme  of  taxation,  viz,  the  levy 
and  collection  of  customs  duties  on  articles  imported  into  this  country 
from  foreign  lands.  This  being  true,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
this  matter  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  domain  of  partisan  poli- 
tics and  hereafter  treated  as  a  business  proposition,  and  a  commission 
or  other  proper  tribunal  created  to  deal  with  it. 

Second,  I  construe  the  verdict  of  the  American  electorate  in  the 
recent  national  contest  to  mean  that  the  majoritv  desired  the  domi- 
nant political  party  to  "  revise  the  tariff,"  and  1  recognize  that  the 
responsibility  for  results  is  with  the  majority. 

Third,  believing  that  as  long  as  the  policy  of  levying  and  collecting 
customs  duties  on  imports  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  United  States, 
the  people  who  are  forced  to  bear  the  burdens  of  this  system  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  which  flow  from 
it,  myself  and  my  associates  are  here  to  ask  and  to  urge  that  this 
committee,  in  its  work  of  revision,  will  place  a  reasonably  fair  and 
proper  duty  on  all  Egyptian,  West  Indian,  and  other  such  long-staple 
cotton  as  is  imported  into  this  country  from  Egypt,  West  Indies,  and 
other  foreign  lands,  and  which  are  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the 
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United  States  with  the  sea-island  cotton  grown  in  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

As  evidencing  that  I  am  truly  voicing  the  sentiments  and  desires 
of  the  people  of  Florida  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to  read  certified 
copies  of  two  memorials  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed 
by  two  different  legislatures  of  the  State  of  Florida,  in  the  years, 
respectively,  A.  D.  1899  and  A.  D.  i905.  I  may  add  that  both  of  these 
legislatures  were  practically  solid  Democratic  bodies. 

The  memorials  are  as  follows: 

Memorial  No.  1. 

Memorial  to  our.  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Conpress*in  refereuce  to 
a  duty  on  Egyptian,  or  long-staple  cotton,  or  the  importation  thereof. 

Whereas  the  present  price  of  long-staple  or  sea-island  cotton  is  now  far  below 
the  cost  of  production,  causing  a  large  area  of  our  State  to  languish  and  a  once 
profitable  industry  to  wane  and  die;  and 

Whereas  the  low  price  referred  to  is  not  due  to  overproduction,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  for  a  crop  of  104,557  bales  in  1896  and  in  1897  the 
average  price  for  the  grade  of  "fine"  was  11  cents,  while  the  last  crop, 
75,000  bales  only,  or  25  per  cent  less  than  the  year  previous,  and  the  average 
price  for  the  grade  of  "  fine  "  was  2  cents  less,  or  9  cents  per  pound ;  and 

Whereas  the  indisputable  cause  for  our  low  prices,  financial  depression,  and 
agricultural  discontent  is  found  in  the  annually  increasing  importation  of 
Egyptian  cotton,  the  product  of  pauper  labor:  and 

VV'hereas  the  Democratic  party  and  people  have  not  deemed  it  derogatory  to 
their  principles  and  interests  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  wool,  pineapples,  citrus 
fruits,  and  tobacco;  and 

Whereas  the  placing  of  said  duty  on  the  above-mentioned  article  has  proven 
a  direct  benefit  to  our  people  and  with  which  protection  they  would  not  part 
without  a  struggle;  and 

Whereas  there  are  but  two  ways  whereby  the  money  necessary  to  maintain 
the  National  Government  can  be  raised,  and  since  the  funds  derived  from  Inter- 
nal revenue  are  insufficient  even  when  made  onerous  and  burdensome,  as  they 
now  are;  and 

Whereas  we  are  forced  from  the  nature  of  things  to  depend  on  a  tax  laid  upon 
goods  and  products  imix)rted  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries  to  raise 
funds  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  Government :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  tlic  souse  of  this  legislature  that  a  tariff  should  be  laid 
for  revenue  only  and  arrange<l  so  that  if  it  shall  prove  a  burthen  all  may 
equally  bear  it.  if  a  benefit  it  may  be  eciually  shared. 

Resolved  further,  That  we  are  unalterably  opiwsed  to  the  free  importation  of 
Egyptian  or  other  long  staple  cotton. 

Resoh'ed,  That  we  favor  au  import  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  5 
cents  per  pound  on  all  long  staple  cotton  imported  into  the  Vuiteci  States,  and 
that  a  copy  of  tliese  resolutions  be  furnished  each  of  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington. 

Memorial  No.  2. 

Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  aslcing  that  a  duty  of  at  least 
10  cents  per  pound  be  levied  on  all  importations  of  Egyptian  and  other  long 
staple  cottcm  brought  into  the  United  States  as  raw  material. 

Whereas  the  present  i)rice  of  long  staple  or  sea-island  cotton  is  below  the 
standard  of  profitable  production  and  has  so  been  for  some  years  past,  causing 
a  large  area  of  our  State  to  be  uncultivated  and  our  farming  interests  to 
languish;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  interests,  If  to  be  continued, 
should  embrace  within  Its  fostering  care  the  tillers  of  the  soil  who  are  now 
and  must  ever  be  the  mainstay  of  our  republican  form  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  long  staple  or  sea -island  cotton  grown  in  this  country  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics,  such  as  laces,  etc.,  and  a 
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duty  upon  the  Egyptian  cotton  and  other  foreign  lonp  staple  cottons  would 
therefore  be  no  burden  upon  the  poor,  but  would  only  aCfect  those  well  able  to 
bear  It,  and  at  the  same  time  would  greatly  encourage  a  large  portion  of  our 
farming  population;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  levy  of  such  a  duty  would  materially  aid  In 
building  up  our  factories  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  cotton 
fabrics,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  our  farmers  from  the  pauper  labor 
of  Egypt:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  legislature  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  per 
pound  on  all  Egj-ptlan  and  other  long-staple  cottons  imported  into  the  United 
States  should  be  levied  by  Congress. 

RcHolved  further.  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  are 
hereby  earnestly  requested  to  use  all  honorable  moans  to  acconii)lish  this  end. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  requested  to  fur- 
nish each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  with  a  certified  copy 
of  this  memorial. 

State  of  Florida,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  ss: 

I,  H.  Clay  Crawford,  secretary  of  state  of  the  SUite  of  Florida,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  are  true  and  correct  copies  of  memorials  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Florida,  session  1899 
and  1905,  respectively,  as  shown  by  tlie  original  enrolled  resolutions  as  filed  in 
this  office. 

Given  imder  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Florida,  at  Talla- 
hassee, the  capital,  this  the  11th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  190S. 

[SEAL.1  (Signed)  H.  Clay  Crawford, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  On  the  25th  day  of  Novewiber,  1908,  in 
response  to  a  call  therefor,  a  convention  of  delegates  representing  the 
sea-island  cotton  growers  of  Georgia  and  Florida  met  in  the  city  of 
Lake  City,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  to  consider  this  matter.  I  am  told 
that  fully  200  sea-island  cotton  growers  from  the  two  States  were 
present,  and  the  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  appear 
here  to  present  their  cause  to  this  committee.  These  gentlemen  so 
appointed  are  now  here. 

In  addition  to  sending  representatives  here,  the  convention  adopted 
certain  resolutions,  which  are  as  follows: 

In  convention  of  the  sea  island  cotton  growers  of  Georj?ia  and  Florida  held 
at  Lake  City.  Fla.,  this  the  25th  day  of  November,  1908.  the  growers  of  cotton 
finding,  after  years  of  experience,  that  Egyptian  cotton  without  a  tariff  on  it 
on  account  of  the  cheap  labor  of  S  or  10  cents  per  day  required  to  produce 
said  Egyptian  cotton,  is  injuring  the  interest  of  the  sea  island  cotton  growers 
by  placing  the  value  or  selling  price  of  his  cotton  below  the  cost  of  production, 
which  at  present  is  from  224  to  24  per  pound,  and  thereby  jeopardizing  the 
industry  and  output  of  the  yield  of  sea-island  cotton  necessary  for  the  wgrUVs 
conaamption  and  needs ;  Therefore  bo  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  from  Georgia  and  four  from  Florida  be 
elected  to  meet  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington,  December  1, 
and  ask  that  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per  pound  be  phunnl  on  Egyptian  cottons. 

Resolved  further,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  we  want  our 
American  industries  protected  and  that  we  want  the  producer  to  share  equally 
in  such  protection  with  the  manufacturer. 

Resolved  further,  Tliat  Hon.  Harvie  Jordan,  president  of  the  Sea  Island 
Cotton  Association,  and  Hon.  C.  S.  Barrett  and  Hon.  R.  F.  Duckworth,  of  the 
Farmers*  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union,  be  requested  to  cooperate  with 
any  committee  selectwl  by  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I 
will  now  read  an  article  apj)earing  in  the  Florida  Times-Union  on 
November  25,  1908,  over  the  signature  of  Maj.  Alex  St.  Clair  Abrams, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawvers  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  all 
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the  South,  and  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  relation 
to  cotton.     It  is  as  follows : 

The  Cotton  Question. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  23. 

Editor  Times-Union  :  In  view  of  tbe  early  meeting  of  the  cotton  growers  of 
Florida,  at  Lake  City,  I  trust  they  will  appoint  a  committee  to  proceed  to 
Washington  and  appear  before  the  committee  charged  with  the  work  of  pre- 
paring a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws,  and  insist  ui)on  a  tariff  being  levied  on  all 
cotton  imported  into  the  United  States. 

As  is  well  known,  I  have  always  been  a  Democrat  of  the  school  of  the  late 
Samuel  J.  Kandall,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  in  protecting  American  products 
and  industries,  and  while  it  may  be  true,  and  doubtless  is,  that  some  of  the 
schedules  in  the  Dingley  bill  are  unreasonably  high,  nevertheless  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  principle  of  protection  has  enormously  added  to  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  before  the  Congress,  I  went  to  W^ashington  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding,  however  feebly,  in  the  work  of  obtaining  protection  for 
Florida  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cotton.  Unfortunately,  the  Democratic  jwUcy 
was  hostile  to  protection,  and  but  little  could  be  accomplished.  The  tariff  put 
upon  vegetables,  oranges,  and  pineapples  was  wretchedly  inadequate,  and  still 
Is,  while  the  idea  of  putting  a  tariff  on  cotton  was  generally  ridiculed.  As  a 
result  we  have  been  importing,  on  the  free  list  every  year,  from  $12,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  worth  of  Egyptian  long  cotton,  while  more  than  half  the  time,  by 
reason  of  this  competition,  tbe  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  growers 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  it  profitably.  While  this  cotton  has  been  admitted 
free  of  duty,  thread  and  fabrics  made  from  long  cotton  have  been  heavily  pro- 
tected and  the  manufacturers  have  reaped  large  harvests,  while  the  growers 
have  either  made  bare  livings  or  suffered  loss. 

Aside  from  any  question  of  principle.  It  is  clear  that  with  a  deficit  of  over 
.'^50,000,000  there  can  not  be  much  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff,  and  now  that 
the  bill  Is  being  revised,  our  representatives  in  both  houses  should  Insist  on  a 
tariff  on  cotton  of  at  least  5  cents  i)er  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  for  years  in  Alachua,  Baker,  Columbia, 
Bradford,  and  other  counties  in  which  long  cotton  is  raised  the  majority  of  the 
growers  were  always  heavily  in  debt  and  their  property  mortgaged  to  mer- 
chants and  factors. 

I  have  given  the  matter  much  thought  and  fool  sure  that  if  when  the  Dingley 
bill  was  passed  a  tariff  had  been  imposed  on  cotton,  as  suggested  by  me.  that 
it  would  by  this  time  have  added  100,000  souls  to  the  population  of  Florida  and 
increased  output  at  least  $5,000,000  or  $(3,000,000  per  annum,  besides  affording 
a  reasonable  i)rofit  to  the  growers. 

From  a  remark  mjide  by  the  ccmimittee  to  Mr.  Chase,  representing  the  fruit 
growers,  I  see  that  the  South  is  being  mot  with  the  sune  rebuke  I  met  with 
from  Mr.  Dingley,  whom  I  saw  personally  in  my  efl'ort  to  get  a  tariff  on  cotton. 
He  asked  me  if  the  tariff  was  put  on  cotton  would  the  Florida  Representatives 
vote /or  his  bill.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  answer  for  that,  but  that  probably 
they  would  not.  He  replied  to  me  as  follows:  "Mr.  Abrams,  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  me  whether  a  Member  of  Congress  was  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can if  he  favored  the  iirotectlon  of  Americnn  industries  and  production,  but 
when  you  gentlemen  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  put  a  tariff  on  your  productions, 
and  at  the  snme  time  send  Representatives  to  both  Houses  to  oppose  protec- 
tion and  to  vote  against  protective  measures,  your  people  can  not  find  fault  if 
we  take  you  at  your  word  and  decline  to  give  you  the  protection  which  you 
secretly  ask  and  publicly  oppose.'*  I  have  given  his  language  as  near  as  I  can 
recall  it  after  so  many  years,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  was  much 
force  In  what  he  said. 

The  western  and  eastern  sheep  owners  are  amply  protecteil  from  foreign 
wool  by  the  tariff  placed  tliereon.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  southern  grow- 
ers of  cotton  who  have  to  produce  a  staple  at  much  greater  cost  and  labor  than 
the  growing  of  wool  on  sheep's  back  should  not  also  be  given  protection ;  and 
rather  than  not  have  it,  I  think  every  Rei)resentative  in  both  Houses  from 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  should  vote  for  the  revised  tariff  bill,  no 
matter  If  some  of  the  schedules  are.  In  their  opinion,  unreasonably  high,  pro- 
vided we  obtalu  adequate  protection  for  our  industries  and  productions. 
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American  producers,  whether  black  or  white,  can  not  compete  with  Egyptian 
growers  who  pay  6  or  8  cents  per  day  for  labor  and  whose  lands  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  are  annually  fertilized  by  nature  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the 
valley  by  the  river.  So,  likewise,  we  can  not  compete  with  the  West  India 
pineapple  and  citrus  growers  for  the  same  reason. 

I  therefore  trust  that  a  vigorous  and  successful  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
the  committee  to  impose  a  tariff  on  cotton.  And  just  here  I  want  to  remind 
those  interested  in  obtaining  it  that  the  tariff  should  be  imposed  on  cotton  in 
general,  so  as  to  avoid  all  technical  questions  that  may  arise  to  what  is  or 
is  not  long  cotton.  The  Egyptian  cotton  is  not  as  long  as  our  sea  island  cotton, 
and  unless  the  tariff  is  placed  on  cotton  without  designating  it  long  or  short 
there  will  be  danger  of  contests  by  the  manufacturers  who  are  anxious  to  im- 
port the  staple  free  of  duty,  while  they  are  amply  protected  In  the  articles  they 
manufacture,  and  as  a  result  of  such  protection  keep  the  price  of  their  pro- 
ductions just  as  high  as  it  had  ever  been. 

If  we  can  obtain  this  tariff,  I  feel  confident  that  within  ten  years  the  in- 
creased production  of  cotton  in  Florida  will  add  150,000  souls  to  our  population 
and  increase  the  value  of  our  lands  in  the  counties  producing  the  staple  from 
$25,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

The  committee  in  Washington  will  take  up  the  cotton  question  on  the  1st 
of  December,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  board  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  Lake 
City  convention,  should  take  immediate  measures  so  that  Florida  may  be  well 
and  thoroughly  represented  before  it. 

Alex.  St.  Glaib-Abbams. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  In  addition,  along  this  line,  I  beg  per- 
mission to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  I  came  here  to  Congress 
for  the  first  time  I  came  here  through  a  long-drawn-out  primary 
election  contest,  in  which  there  were  four  other  candidates,  and  in 
that  contest  from  every  stump  I  openly  and  publicly  promised  the 
people  that,  if  chosen,  I  would  use  every  legitimate  and  proper  effort 
to  secure  the  duty  on  cotton  for  which  I  am  now  before  you  contend- 
ing. My  election,  then,  by  quite  a  large  majority  and  in  my  return 
twice  since  then  without  opposition  clearljr  establishes,  in  my  opinion, 
the  wishes  of  my  constituents  on  this  subject. 

During  the  present  year,  in  a  hotly  contested  primary  election  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher 
was  chosen  by  a  large  majority,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  announced  himself 
on  this  subject  as  favoring  exactly  what  I  stood  for  four  years  ago. 

Having,  I  feel,  established  that  the  people  of  Florida  desire  the 
asking  here  made,  I  now  invite  your  attention  to  existing  conditions, 
upon  which  we  base  our  insistence. 

When  I  mention  "  sea  island  "  cotton  I  refer  to  that  cotton  which 
is  of  very  fine  texture,  of  quite  lengthy  staple,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  is  only  grown  in  this  country  in  portions  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  certain  parts 
of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  they  grow  a  cotton 
of  longer  staple  than  the  ordinary  "  short "  cotton  which  is  common 
to  practically  all  of  our  southern  territory,  and  that  this  cotton  is 
ordinarily  referred  to  as  "  long  staple  "  cotton,  but  it  is  not  the  sea 
island  cotton  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

The  best  quality  of  our  sea  island  cotton  is  grown  on  the  islands 
near  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  staple  of  this  cotton  is  from  about 
IJ  to  2J  inches  in  length. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  our  Florida  sea  island  cotton 
ranks  second  in  texture  and  the  staple  runs  from  IJ  to  2  inches  in 
length.  The  Georgia  sea  island  cotton  comes  third,  there  really, 
being,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  no  very  great  difference  in  tex- 
ture or  length  of  staple  between  sea  island  cotton  grown  in  the  three 
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States,  under  similar  conditions,  as  to  the  selection  of  seed,  planting, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting. 

This  sea  island  cotton  of  the  three  States  mentioned,  and  in  the 
interest  of  which  we  are  asking  a  duty  on  imported  long-staple  cot- 
tons, is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  laces,  thread,  mer- 
cerized silks,  plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  curtains,  table  covers,  and 
other  goods  of  the  finest  character.  Xot  10  per  cent  of  our  sea  island 
cotton  or  imported  Egyptian  cotton  is  made  into  thread. 

The  total  quantity  of  cotton  such  as  we  contend  is  a  competitor 
of  our  sea  island  cotton  on  the  markets  of  the  United  States  con- 
sumed in  this  country  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1908,  was  as 
follows:  Ninety-two  thousanl  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  bales  of 
Egyptian  cotton,  12,061  bales  of  Peruvian  cotton,  6,405  bales  from 
British  West  Indies. 

I  have  ascertained  from  Census  Bulletin  97,  released  for  use  on 
November  9  of  the  present  year,  that  the  net  quantity  of  cotton  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1908,  was  140,870  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  and  that  of  this  amount 
122,170  bales,  or  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  importation,  was  of  Egyp- 
tian growth. 

I  am  informed  by  Director  of  the  Census  North  that  the  total  im- 
portation of  what  is  known  under  the  generic  term  of  long  staple 
cotton  into  the  United  States  for  the  present  year  amounts  to  71,072,- 
855  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $14,472,241.  Of  this  amount  there  came 
into  this  country  from  Egypt  58,356,306  pounds  of  long  staple  Egyp- 
tian cotton  of  the  value  ot  $12,287,460.  This  cotton  came  into  the 
United  States  free  from  duty,  and  competed  with  the  sea  island  cot- 
ton of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

The  quality  of  Egyptian  cotton,  loiown  in  that  country  as  the  Joan- 
novich  variety,  is  constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  im- 
proved methods  of  seed  selection,  as  well  as  more  modern  methods  of 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting.  This  variety  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton is  the  particular  cotton  which  is  the  most  dangerous  competitor 
of  our  sea  island  cotton  which  has  yet  come  into  the  American 
market. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  should  consider  that  within  less 
than  three  years  after  the  proposed  tariff  revision  bill  goes  into  oper- 
ation the  area  for  the  growth  of  cotton  in  Egypt  will  be  vastly  ex- 
tended. This  will  be  due  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  raising 
the  Assouan  dam  in  the  Nile  to  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  this  dam  23  feet,  and  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $7,500,000. 

Concerning  this  proposed  improvement,  which  is  to  be  made 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  cotton  culture  in  that  country,  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  some  statements  appearing  in 
the  Egj^ptian  Gazette,  which  item  I  have  taken  from  the  "Daily  Con- 
sular and  Trade  Reports"  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  No.  2908,  dated  June  29,  1907,  as  follows: 

The  result  of  the  work  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  cotton  crop. 
The  aiea  under  cotton  in  1906  is  p:iven  as  1,506.200  acres.  Taking  the  present 
cotton  crop  at  6,750.000  kantars  (a  kantar  equals  100  jwunds),  the  average 
yield  per  acre  works  out  to  4|  kantars.  Tlie  area  under  cotton  in  TiOwer  Egypt 
alone  is  1,260,107  acres,  this  representing  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  culti- 
vated area  in  that  division  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  this  area  being  peren- 
nial irrigatit>n  is  cotton  bearing.    These  figures  Indicate,  therefore,  that  on  an 
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average  cotton  Is  grown  on  the  same  land  two  years  out  of  Ave.  The  area 
tinder  cotton  In  Upper  Egypt  is  given  as  246,183  acres.  This  represents  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cultivated  area,  less  than  half  the  latter  being  under 
perennial  irrigation.  Moreover,  the  climatic  conditions  south  of  Assiout  are 
unfavorable  for  growing  cotton.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  cot- 
ton-bearing area  is  susceptible  of  expansion,  we  assume  that  the  whole  of  the 
basin  lands  in  the  northern  half  of  Upper  Egypt  will  be  brought  under  i>eren- 
nial  irrigation,  and  that  the  uncultivated  portions  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  will  ultimately  be  reclaimed.  The  cotton-bearing  area  will  then  extend 
over  some  5,600,000  acres  (being  the  total  of  6,387,100  acres  given  above,  less 
about  800,000  acres  south  of  Assiout).  On  the  basis  of  40  per  cent  acreage  per 
annum  and  a  yield  of  4i  kantars  per  acre,  this  area  might  produce  an  annual 
cotton  crop  of  about  10,000,000  kantars.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  land  at  present  under  cultivation  is  being  Improved,  which 
will,  without  doubt,  contribute  to  raise  the  average  yield  per  acre.  On  the 
other  side  must  be  set  the  consideration  that  last  year's  crop  was  so  favored 
by  a  good  Nile  and  satisfactory  climatic  conditions  as  to  raise  the  average  yield 
above  the  level  of  recent  years.  Of  the  total  of  10,000,000  kantars,  no  more 
than  7,000.000  kantars  would  consist  of  the  Mitaflfl,  Abassl,  and  Yoannovitch 
varieties,  for  which  the  delta  is  famous,  the  remaining  3,000,000  kantars  rep- 
resenting the  lower-grade  cotton  produced  in  Upper  Egypt.  Lord  Cromer,  in 
discussing  these  figures,  remarks  in  his  report  for  1906  : 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  this  crop  of  10,000,000  kantars  can 
not  be  produced  until  both  the  supply  of  water  has  been  largely  increased, 
either  by  raising  the  Assouan  dam  or  by  some  other  means,  and  until  reclama- 
tion works  on  a  large  scale  have  been  executed  in  I^ower  Egypt.  Sir  William 
Garstin,  probably  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  says :  '*  I  do  not  think 
that  10,000,000  kantars  as  an  eventual  yield  for  the  Egj^tian  cotton  crop  Is  at' 
all  an  impossible  figure,  but  it  will  take  many  years  to  arrive  at — probably 
ten  or  fifteen." 

The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  might  conceivably  receive  a  still  greater  extension 
in  course  of  time  from  two  further  sources,  namely,  the  roclaniation  of  the 
lakes  in  Ix)wer  Egypt  and  the  development  of  the  oases  (reclamation  of  Lower 
E?gypt  is  the  Khedive's  especial  project).  The  former,  if  ever  carried  out, 
would  add  some  800,000  acres  to  the  cultivated  area  and  a  further  1,500,000 
kantars  to  the  cotton  crop.  The  latter  Is  at  present  too  problematical  to  per- 
mit of  any  estimate  being  made  of  the  possible  results. 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  the  intention  to  complete  the  dam 
mentioned  and  bring  this  vast  additional  territory  into  cultivation 
for  cotton  about  the  year  1912.  As  it  is  hardly  possible  that  another 
revision  of  the  tariff  will  take  place  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  possibly 
twenty  years,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  what  the  completion  of  the  dam 
will  mean  for  the  cotton  growers  of  sea  island  cotton  in  this  country 
unless  they  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  dutv  upon  their  competitors  from 
abroad.  The  fact  is,  that  no  sea  island  cotton  can  be  raised  in  this 
country. 

The  /?outh  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  sea-island  cotton 
growers  can  not  begin  to  compete  with  the  long  staple  cotton  growers 
of  Egypt  and  other  foreign  countries.  In  the  first  place,  the  lands 
in  Egypt  produce,  with  fertilization,  about  450  to  500  pounds  of  lint 
cotton  per  acre,  whereas  our  sea-island  cotton-growing  lands  in  the 
State  of  Florida  will  not  produce  one-third  so  much  with  fertili- 
zation. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  employ  labor  on  a 
farm  in  the  State  of  Florida  for  less  than  $25  to  $30  per  month  for 
men  and  at  least  $15  per  month  for  women.  This  is  tne  lowest  pos- 
sible figure,  and  farm  labor  is  exceedingly  scarce  at  those  prices. 
This  condition  exists  because  of  the  fact  tliat  the  turpentine  farms, 
phosphate  plants,  lumber  camps,  and  other  like  places  where  labor 
is  in  demand  in  our  State  are  anxious  to  secure  hands  at  from  $1.25 
to  $2.50  per  day. 
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Mv  information  is  that  farm  labor  in  Egypt  in  an  abundant  supply 
can  be  obtained  anywhere  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  daj  for  able- 
bodied  men.  The  committee,  on  this  statement  of  fact,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  at  once  how  serious  a  condition  threatens  the 
sea-island  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  taken  the  time  to  closely  investigate,  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  an  investigation  of  the  present  tariff  schedules 
will  show  that  everv  article  of  cotton  manufacture  imported  into 
this  country  is  dutiaTble,  thus  benefiting  the  American  manufacturer 
of  cotton  goods  of  whatever  description  and  leaving  the  grower  at 
the  mercy  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Egypt.  He  sells  in  the  market  of 
the  world  and  pays  a  large  tax  on  every  article  he  buys  made  out  of 
his  own  product.*^ 

The  grower  of  wool  in  the  west  is  protected  against  the  cheap 
labor  engaged  in  the  growing  of  wool  in  foreign  lands  by  a  duty  on 
all  importations,  and  his  sheep  graze  on  the  public  lands,  and  he  is 
twice  favored  b}'  the  Government. 

The  Republican  party,  which  is  now  in  control  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  which  through  its  representatives  will 
frame  the  intended  revision  of  the  tariff,  declared  in  the  twelfth 
resolution  of  its  platform,  in  1800,  that  that  party  was  in  favor  of 
"  that  policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  for  the  working:- 
men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  a  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and 
to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence."  I  invoke 
that  declaration  of  more  than  forty-eight  years  ago  now  in  the  in- 
terest of  "  agriculture  "  in  my  section  of  the  country.  If,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, your  party  has  benefited,  protected,  and  cared  for  the  artisan 
and  tiic  manufacturer,  you  have  not  fostered,  cared  for,  and  pro- 
tected the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  its  different  forms. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  put  before  this 
committee,  I  shall  insist  that  the  committee  owes  it  to  those  engaged, 
and  who  desire  to  further  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  sea-island  cot- 
ton in  this  country,  to  place  a  duty  upon  Egyptian  cotton,  and  all 
other  cottons  grown  in  foreign  lands,  of  such  texture  and  length  of 
staple  as  to  make  them  competitors  in  the  American  markets  with  our 
sea  i'^land  cotton,  or  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  on  lint,  and  at  least 
4  cents  per  pound  on  all  such  cotton  in  the  seed.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  not  be  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but  in  its  operation  would  pro- 
duce revenue  for  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  would,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  'produc- 
tion  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  in  this  country,  and  would  give  to 
our  people  at  least  an  even  chance  in  their  own  markets.  We  are  not 
asking  anv  special  favors,  Mr.  Chairman ;  we  are  not  insisting  upon 
any  privileges  being  granted  to  us  that  are  not  granted  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  citizenship  of  this  country,  but  we  do  believe  that 
when  we  toil  in  the  sun  of  a  semitropical  climate  for  twelve  months  in 
the  year  to  produce  a  crop  of  cotton,  and  when  everything  we  pur- 
chase for  our  own  consumption,  even  if  manufactured  from  the  iden- 
tical sea-island  cotton  which  our  sweat  and  toil  has  produced,  we  are 
forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  payii^g  the  price  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tariff,  that  we  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  enter,  with  the 
article  which  we  produce,  the  markets  oi  our  own  country  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  Egypt  and  the  West  Indies,  conscious  that  we  are 
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asking  nothing  but  that  which  our  patriotic  and  republican  fellow- 
citizens,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  will  gladly  accord  us;  I 
submit  to  this  committee  the  case  of  my  constituents. 

I  do  not  think  I  care  to  add  anything  else  unless  the  committee 
desires  to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  to  be  followed  by  some  other,  who  raise 
this  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  could  not  give  you  anything  with  reference  to 
the  practical  raising  of  the  cotton.  We  have  some  practical  men  who 
can  give  you  all  the  information  along  that  line  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  The  total  importations  of  this  long-staple  cotton 
you  gave  in  round  figures  at  71,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  present  domestic  production  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  80,000  bales,  I  should  say.  It  will  run  about 
300  pounds  to  the  bale.  Sea  island  cotton  runs  300  pounds  to  the 
bale ;  that  is  the  standard  bale. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  pounds  would  that  make  of  the  domestic 
product  as  against  the  71,000,000  pounds  imported? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  80,000  bales,  300  pounds  to  the  bale.  I 
would  have  to  figure  it  up.  It  would  be  about  24,000,000  pounds,  I 
think. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Twenty- four  million  pounds  of  the  domestic  prod- 
uct? 

Mr.  Clark.  As  against  71,000,000  pounds  imported? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Practically  one-third? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  just  about. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  tariff  you  are  asking  for 
is  what  Mr.  Cockran  would  call  a  tariff  on  apprehension  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  call  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  the  Assouan  Dam  that  is  troubling  you,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  the  Assouan  Dam  has  troubled  us  to  some  extent, 
but  the  importation  of  85  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  long  cotton 
in  this  countiT  is  what  is  troubling  us  now. 

Mr.  Hill,  lou  are  not  able,  of  course,  to  anywhere  near  supply 
the  demand,  even  if  all  the  land  used  for  the  growing  of  this  cotton 
in  the  United  States  were  in  use? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  don't  know  about  that,  Mr.  Hill.  When  I  first  went 
to  Florida  they  were  growing  a  long  staple  cotton  away  down  on  the 

Eeninsula  below  Tampa,  and  there  is  not  a  pound  grown  now  in  any 
ut  17  of  the  45  counties  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  not?  Do  you  not  get  more  for  it  now  than  you 
ever  have  before  s 

Mr.  Clark.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  know  labor  has  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  the  demand  has  increased  and  your  domestic 
sunply  has  not  increased  ?    • 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;   I  sav  labor  has  increased. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  labor  ?'^ 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  labor  has  increased  so  much  and  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  it  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  cost  per  acre  of  that  land  on  which  that  cot- 
ton is  grown  on  the  sea  islands,  on  an  average? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  should  sav  $25  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  you  would  require  a  duty  to  protect  the 
product  of  land  worth  $25  an  acre  against  products  grown  on  land 
worth  $200  or  $300  or  $400  or  $500  an  acref 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  mean  land  that  has  been  cleared  and  put  in  a 
thorough  state  of  cultivation.  I  mean  you  can  buy  it  for  that  now, 
but  after  you  put  it  in  a  thorough  state  of  cultivation  it  would  prob- 
ably be  worth  $50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  area  in  the  region 
spoken  of,  if  cultivated,  to  supply  the  American  demand  for  this 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  we  could  supply  it  if  we  could  raise  it  profit- 
ably. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  spoke  of  the  area  being  limited  to  three 
States 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  raise  this  cotton,  I  think,  in  every  inch  of  the 
State  of  Florida ;  certainly  from  the  Suwanee  south.  That  would  be 
two-thirds  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Needham.  Then  you  think  the  area  is  practically  unlimited 
there  in  which  you  could  raise  this  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  it  was  unlimited.  I  say  the  area 
is  quite  large  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  the  value  of  the  domestic  long-staple 
cotton  has  followed  to  a  large  extent  the  value  of  the  imported  cotton, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  T  could  not  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Underwood. 
These  gentlemen  who  handle  cotton  and  deal  with  it,  and  all  that, 
can  give  you  that  practical  information  better  than  I  can  give  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  here  in  the  Treasury  reports  that  the 
value  of  the  imported  article  in  1894  was  a  little  over  10  cents;  in 
1805  it  was  9  cents;  in  1896  it  was  12  cents;  in  1897  it  was  11  cents; 
in  1898  it  was  9  cents;  in  1899  it  was  about  10  cents;  in  1900  it  was 
12  cents :  the  same  figure  in  1901 ;  in  the  next  year  12  cents ;  in  the 
next  year  14  cents;  the  next  year  17  cents 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  it  14  cents? 

Mr.  TTnderwood.  That  was  in  1903. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  l^NDERWooD.  In  1904  it  was  17^  cents;  in  1905  it  was  15  cents; 
in  1906  it  was  15  cents;  in  1907  it  was  19.9  cents.  So  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  a  constant  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  domestic  product,  notwithstanding  the  importations  that  nave 
come  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  No- 
Mr.  Underwood.  Tha  is  what  these  figures  show. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  rise  in  cotton  last  year,  Mr.  Underwood,  be- 
cause our  people,  the  long-staple  cotton  growers — ^to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  this  committee — became  so  absolutely  tired  of  selling  their  cot- 
ton at  a  loss  that  they  got  together  and  decided  they  would  hold 
their  cotton  until  they  could  get  a  better  price  for  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  it  went  up  last  year.  Some  of  the  local  people  decided  to 
stand  by  them  financially  and  enable  them  to  hold  it,  which  they 
did.  But  of  course  they  can  not  do  that  always.  That  would  be  a 
losing  fight  in  the  long  run. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But,  outside  of  last  year,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  imported  cotton  from  1894  from  something 
like  10  cents  to  15^  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  the  price  now  in  the  market  is  some  17  or  18 
cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  increase  in  this  cotton  has  not  been  nearly  as 
much  in  per  cent  in  the  other  grades  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  one  word  more,  I  would  like  to  do  so. 
I  am  here  insisting  upon  this  proposition.  If  the  tariff  schedule  is  to 
be  maintained  ana  duties  to  be  levied  on  every  single  solitary  thing 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  this  long  staple  cotton  enters  into 
the  manufacture,  and  the  manufacturer  is  to  be  protected,  if  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  him,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for  the  man  who  toils 
m  the  sun  and  grows  it,  and  furnishes  the  long  cotton  to  the  manu- 
facturers ? 

Our  people,  in  other  words,  are  tired  of  selling  our  stuff  absolutely 
in  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Egypt,  and  every  time  our 
wives  buy  a  little  of  this  artificial  silk  that  has  been  exhibited  this 
morning,  we  pay  an  enormous  tax — and  we  are  buying  our  own 
goods,  made  from  the  product  of  our  own  soil. 

That  is  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell  as  I  see  it,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  presenting  this  case  in  behalf  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Hill.  1  ou  pay  a  duty  on  cotton  generally  without  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  long  staple  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  thought  you  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  That  is  a  mistake.  We  have  a 
monopoly  as  against  the  world  in  short  cotton ;  we  do  not  need  any 
protection. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Clark,  you  have  gone 
thoroughly  and  intelligently  into  this  question  of  the  growth  and 
supply  of  cotton  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  question  that 
Mr.  Hill  asked  suggests  whether  you  have  in  your  investigation  found 
out  what  progress  is  being  made  by  the  English,  German,  and  French 
manufacturers,  statesmen,  and  economists,  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem  of  growing  their  own  staple  in  their  own  colonies  or  posses- 
sions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  have  not  any  information  sufficient  to  give  this 
committee.    I  only  know  in  a  general  way  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  know  that  they  are  making  great  efforts  in  that 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bo€TELL.  And  spending  large  sums  of  money? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  you  have  given  an  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  by  the  growers  or  long-staple  cotton  in  foreign  countries  with 
the  cheap  labor.  Suppose  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and 
France  snould  solve  this  problem  of  producing  their  own  staple  en- 
tirely, in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  French  possessions  in  Africa.  Then 
we  would  be  brought  face  to  face — perhaps  it  will  be  the  f ramers  of 
the  next  tariff — with  the  problem,  first,  of  protecting  our  growers  of 
short  cotton  against  this  Hindu  and  African  labor;  and  second,  with 
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the  more  important  problem  of  using  our  own  staple  in  our  own 
American  factories. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  if  there  should  be  at  any  time  a  falling  oflF  in 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  raw  cotton,  in  order  to  utilize  it  and  con- 
tinue the  value  of  the  raw  cotton,  we  must  manufacture  it  here  at 
home,  must  we  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  I  view  it,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  that  time  should  approach  with  a  falling  off 
of  the  f orei^  demand  for  our  cotton,  increasmg  domestic  demand  for 
our  cotton,  it  will  make  a  very  largely  increased  spread  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton  in  the  South,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  the  world,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  these  foreign  manufacturers  of  cotton  should  pro- 
duce all  of  their  own  staple,  we  could  by  broadening  our  manufac- 
ture here  still  absorb  our  entire  domestic  crop? 

Mr.  Clark.  Surely,  yes.  Now,  I  will  let  these  other  gentlemen 
speak. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  acknowledge  the  ability  of  the  South  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  short-staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HiLi^.  But  claim  that  they  can  not  compete  in  the  long  staple 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  not  aw^are  of  the  fact  that  labor  in  India  and 
China,  where  short  staple  cotton  is  produced,  and  more  particularly 
India,  is  much  lower  than  it  is  in  Egypt? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  but  they  have  not  been  able  yet  to 
produce  cotton  that  competes  wdth  us  in  what  we  call  short  cotton. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  quality  between  India  cotton 
and  cotton  in  the  Southern  States,  and  not  a  question  of  price  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  of  course  the  qualit}^  controls  prices  very  largely, 
I  think,  in  everj'^thing.  I  think  it  is  always  a  question  of  quality. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  men,  animals,  and  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand  it,  your  position  is  that  if  there 
were  a  general  freedom  of  trade  cotton  would  be  willing  to  take  its 
chances  wuth  the  rest,  but  when  every  other  industry  levies  upon 
cotton,  cotton  wants  a  chance  to  levy  back  upon  others  ? 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Mr.  Cochran,  representing  my  constituency,  I  want 
to  say  this:  We  are  American  citizens.  I  think  every  State  in  the 
Union  is  represented  in  my  district  by  some  citizen  who  has  trans- 
ferred his  residence  down  there.  We  are  willing  to  take  our  chances 
with  the  American  people  in  any  plan  or  scheme  of  taxation  adopted 
by  them.  If  it  is  considered  best  to  remove  all  the  duties  from  cotton 
goods  and  leave  cotton  free,  we  will  take  our  chances  with  the  rest; 
but  if  these  duties  are  to  remain  we  want  our  interests  taken  care  of, 
along  with  those  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  That  is  the 
way  I  think  our  people  view  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  precisely  as  I  understood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Frank  Adams  present  ? 

[There  was  no  response.] 
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STATEMEirr  OP  ME.  JOHN  W.  HATCHEE,  OF  LAKE  CITY,  FLA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  up  here  in  the  interest  of  the 
cotton  grower,  to  take  this  matter  up  and  explain  as  best  I  can  in 
detail  as  to  the  true  condition  of  bur  cotton,  so  far  as  our  cotton  is 
concerned. 

I  can  say  I  have  probably  raised  as  much  cotton  as  anyone  in 
Florida,  any  one  individual.  I  rather  think  I  have  made  more,  and 
no  doubt  have  farmed  as  nearly  in  a  scientific  way  as  any  man  in  that 
country.  My  farms  are  considered  fairly  good,*^probably  as  good  as 
there  are  in  the  State. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  made  a  failure  in  our  product.  It  has 
got  to  such  conditions,  on  account  of  the  hi^h  price  of  labor,  that  the 
raising  of  this  cotton  is  now  an  absolute  failure. 

The  true  conditions  of  the  country  have  been  that  we  have  raised 
our  cotton  with  our  family,  with  free  labor,  as  we  might  say.  In 
other  words,  you  see,  it  is  raised  by  a  very  cheap  labor ;  but  you  go  at 
it  from  a  business  standpoint  and  you  find  you  can  not  raise  it.  I  am 
a  failure.  I  have  had  to  quit  it,  almost.*^  I  have  tried  it;  I  have 
bought  it,  I  have  raised  it,  I  have  produced  it,  I  have  sold  it,  and  I 
have  lost  the  better  part  of  my  life  trying  to  get  a  living  out  of  it. 

So  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  figures,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
conservative,  because  I  do  not  want  to  overestimate  anything.  I 
simply  want  to  give  you  the  real  facts  as  I  know  them  from  my  ex- 
perience. 

Take  the  average  cost  that  we  find  here.  We  find  it  costs  on  the 
average,  in  my  country,  $21.50  an  acre  to  cultivate  and  gather  the 
crop  on  1  acre.  I  have  made  it  on  an  acre  basis.  I  have  made  this 
calculation. 

For  rent  of  land  it  would  cost  $3  an  acre;  for  preparing  and  cul- 
tivating, $10  per  acre;  for  picking,  $5  per  acre.  We  pay  $1.25  per 
hundred  as  a  standard  price  for  our  gathering.  For  fertilizer,  $3.50 
an  acre.  That  is  about  the  average  with  us.  I  am  sure  that  the 
average  planter  does  not  raise  exceeding  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  the 
average.  It  takes  an  acre  to  make  100  pounds  of  lint  on  the  average, 
or  almost  so ;  that  is,  approximately  so. 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  price,  as  I  have  been  buying 
and  handling  cotton  for  twenty-odd  years,  if  there  is  any  question  for 
information  you  would  like  to  ask,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
slight  history  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  labor  do  you  come  in  competition 
with  in  the  Old  World? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Well,  we  suppose  that  cheap  labor  is  the  reason  we 
are  appealing  to  you,  because  we  can  not  compete  from  a  business 
standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  which  has  been  stated  here  day 
after  day,  that  while  labor  costs  less  per  day  over  there,  that  our  labor 
is  so  much  more  efficient  that  really  our  labor  is  cheaper  here  for  a 
pound  of  cotton,  when-  it  comes  to  raising  it  and  picking  it,  than  it  is 
over  there?  That  has  been  asserted  here  as  the  fact  time  and  time 
again.    What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  1  am  not  familiar  with  that  fact,  I  know  from  a 
business  standpoint  it  is  impossible  to  grow  sea-island  cotton  to 
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make  it  profitable.  Of  course  we  raise  some.  We  raise  it  with  our 
families,  which  is  cheap  labor,  and  we  would  have  "  busted  "  years 
and  years  ago  if  we  had  not  done  that.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
raise  it  at  present  prices  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  what  I  have  stated,  whetiier 
it  is  a  fact  or  only  a  theory. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  as  to  Egyptian 
conditions;  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  j'^ou  do  know  that  competition  comes  in  and 
the  cotton  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes ;  the  Egyptian  cotton,  as  I  understand  it 

The  Chairman.  They  ship  cotton,  and  you  are  afraid  they  will 
ship  more? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  we  are  afraid  they  will  ship  more;  and  they 
have  driven  us  out,  so  we  can  not  make  it,  only  in  the  way  I  have 
said.  People  that  have  children  utilize  them  to  work  in  the  cotton 
fields. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  making  up  a  tariff  bill  that 
would  guard  against  possible  consequences  in  the  future,  so  that  if 
you  see  any  cotton  or  other  article  abroad  that  you  think  is  liable 
to  compete  with  an  article  raised  here  or  manufactured  here  that  you 
will  be  willing  to  go  ahead  and  put  on  sufficient  protection  in  order 
to  be  sure  to  protect  it? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  refer  to  cotton  especially,  but  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  I  really  do.  I  am  a  Democrat  protectionist. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  real  protectionist? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  high  protectionist.  Your  name  has  been 
given  to  me  with  the  prefix  honorable.  Do  you  hold  any  official 
position  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  held  any? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  None. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  short  staple  cotton  grown  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  A  limited  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  raising  short  staple 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T)o  you  raise  any? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Only  in  a  limited  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  \\Tiat  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  short- 
staple  cotton  and  raising  long-staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  picldng. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  think  all  the  other  items  of  cost  except 
the  picking  are  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Very  nearly  the  same ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  picking 
the  long-staple  cotton  is? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Five  dollars  an  acre.  Now,  are  the  people  going 
on  raising  short-staple  cotton  in  Florida? 
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Mr.  Hatcher.  In  certain  localities  they  can  not  raise  long-staple 
cotton:  There  are  only  about  seventeen  counties  in  Florida  where  it 
is  grown  at  present. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  raise  short  cotton  on  the  same  ground 
that  you  raise  long-staple  cotton  on,  but  you  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  do  well.  That  locality  is  not 
adapted  to  short  cotton  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  pick  long-staple 
cotton  than  it  does  to  pick  short-staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  It  ct)&ts  us  75  cents  a  hundred  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  the  only  additional  cost  in  raising  long  staple 
cotton  over  what  it  costs  to  raise  sliort  staple  cotton  is  75  cents  a  hun- 
dred for  the  picking? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  only  difference  we  have  there;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  It  would  be  the  same  fertilizer  and  the  same  labor 
required,  except  as  to  the  picking. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  price  for  long  staple  cotton  is  about  twice 
what  they  get  for  the  short  staple  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No  ;  it  is  not,  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  not  last  year  get  nearly  20  cents  for  your 
long  staple  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  we  got  all  the  way  from  12  cents  to  18  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Last  year  the  long  staple  cotton  sold  for  20  cents 
a  pound  and  the  short  staple  cotton  sold  for  about  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  How  was  that? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Last  year  you  got  20  cents  a  pound  for  your  long 
staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  vou  got  llj  or  12  cents  for  vour  short  staple 
cottoft? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Somewhere  along  there ;  I  do  not  keep  up  with  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  made  $8  more  profit  on  your  long  staple 
cotton  when  you  sold  it  than  you  did  for  your  short  staple  cotton 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Excuse  me  one  second.  I  can  set  you  clear.  The 
average  price  last  year  was  less  than  17  cents  for  sea  island  cotton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  average  price  of  short  staple  cotton  last 
year  was  about  9  cents,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  I  assure 
you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  at  any  rate,  you  get  from  $7  to  $8  more  for 
your  long  staple  than  you  do  for  your  short-staple  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And,  according  to  your  own  statement,  the  cost 
of  it  is  only  75  cents  a  hundred  more. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  In  our  neighborhood  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Only  25  cents  a  hundred  on  the  lint;  it  only  costs 
you  25  cents  a  hundred  on  the  lint  more  to  raise  the  long-staple  cot- 
ton than  it  does  the  short-staple  cotton,  and  you  get  from  $7  to  $8  a 
hundred  pounds  more  for  your  long-staple  cotton.     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir ;  I  guess  it  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  yet  you  say  that  the  short-staple  men  can 
go  out  and  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  need  no  protec- 
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tion,  and  the  long-staple  man,  who  is  makmg  $7  or  $8  more  ft  hun- 
dred pounds  for  his  cotton,  needs  a  wall  of  protection  to  protect  his 
industry.     Can  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  We  have  only  a  limited  territory,  though,  where  we 
can  raise  that  grade  of  cotton,  and  we  down  there  are  liandicapped 
tinder  the  present  conditions ;  we  feel  like  we  are  a  failure.  We  raise 
a  little  cotton,  it  is  true 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  this  reallj  the  condition,  that  you  have 
seen  some  of  your  neighbors  in  Florida  have  a  lemon  protected  to  a 
point  where  they  could  make  a  great  deal  more  for  lemons  than  the  ordi- 
nary people  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  an  orange  protected  so  that 
they  monopolize  uie  American  market,  and  living  so  close  in  contact 
with  that  system  of  hot-house  development  have  not  the  cotton  men 
in  your  neighborhood  acquired  the  taste  and  desire  to  join  the  gang? 
Is  not  that  about  the  fact? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Let  me  give  you  my  experience  in  it.  I  have  been 
working  in  this  matter  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  it  has  been  a 
very  unsatisfactory  business.  Our  people  are  educated  in  this  busi- 
ness and  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  is  about  all  we  know.  It  is  our 
main  occupation  and  livelihood,  and  we  realize  that  we  are  being  in- 
jured by  tne  importation  of  other  cotton,  this  cotton  that  comes  al- 
most directly  in  competition  with  us.  The  Egyptian  cotton  is  only  a 
shade  lower  than  ours.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  numbers  of  sea-island 
mills,  and  I  went  there  with  a  view  of  trying  to  change  the  existing 
conditions,  but  the  information  I  ^ot  there  was  that  they  use  this 
Egyptian  cotton.  While  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  ours,  they  can  mix 
it  with  our  cotton,  and  it  keeps  our  product  down.  We  feel  our  prod- 
uct is  worth  more,  under  any  ordinary  conditions  than  we  are  receiv- 
ing for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  were  raising  long  leaf  staple  cotton  fourteen 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  were  competing  and  surviving  under  the 
competition  then? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  gone  on  producing  it  year  after  year 
for  the  last  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Each  one  of  those  years  the  price  of  cotton  has 
been  going  up  until  it  has  increased  from  10  cents,  which  was  the  price 
in  1894,  to  20  cents,  which  was  the  price  in  1907 ;  and  after  your  price 
has  increased  from  10  to  20  cents,  doubled  in  price,  you  sudaenly 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can  not  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  without  protection.     Is  not  that  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  trouble  is  the  labor  conditions.  The  time  has 
been  when  I  could  raise  cotton.  I  can  not  do  it  now,  as  I  have  told 
you,  at  a  profit.  I  have  always  run  my  farm  in  a  way  so  that  I 
always  reauced  it  to  piecework.  Very  few  have  done  it.  I  have  al- 
ways known  exactly  what  it  cost  me.  I  really  know  what  it  costs  me 
to  produce  cotton,  and  I  assured  the  people  I  raise  it  for  12  cents  a 
pound,  sea-island  cotton,  fifteen  years  ago.  But  our  labor  conditions 
cost  three  times  that;  labor  is  very  scarce  and  very  high,  and^e  can 
not,  under  the  present  conditions,  stay  in  this  cotton  business  without 
some  relief. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Thirty -five  years  ago  your  land  did  not  cost  you  $26 
an  acre,  as  it  does  now  ? 

Mr.  Hatches.  No  ;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  What  did  it  cost  you  then! 

Mr.  Hatcher.  It  cost  about  $1.25  an  acre  then. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  So  there  is  some  difference  in  the  cost  of  production, 
taking  in  consideration  the  value  of  the  land  to-day  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  worth  twenty-five  years  ago  and  the  cost  of  laoor  to-day 
as  compared  to  what  it  was  worth  twenty-five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said,  did  you  not,  that  short  cotton  was  raised 
in  Florida  to  a  limited  extent? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  in  our  neighborhood  to  a  very  limited  extent; 
that  is,  in  that  sea-island  cotton  belt. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  not  attempt  to  say  that  you  could  com- 
pete in  raising  cotton  with  the  Delta  territory  in  Mississippi  and 
ix)uisiana,  where  they  raise  two  or  three  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  do  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  get  that  question  or  answer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  say,  with  the  soil  you  have  in  Florida,  compared 
to  the  rich  soil  to  be  found  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  in  that  Delta 
country,  you  could  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  compete  with  that  terri- 
tory in  raising  short  cotton,  could  you? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Because  they  raise  there  three  or  four  times  as  much 
cotton  per  acre,  that  short  cotton,  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  We  could  not  compete  unless  we  had  better  methods 
of  handling  labor  than  we  have  now.    I  don't  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Where  they  raise  three  or  four  times  as  much  cotton 
per  acre  with  the  same  labor,  except  the  cost  of  picking,  there  would 
be  a  vast  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  costs  you  just  as  much  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  land 
where  you  raise  a  bale  or  cotton  on  it  as  it  does  to  cultivate  an  acre 
of  land  where  you  can  raise  two  bales  of  cotton  on  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  in  your  territory  in  Florida  it  costs  you,  as  you 
have  said,  $3.50  per  acre  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  While  in  the  rich  vallev  of  the  Mississippi  they  do 
not  have  to  fertilize  at  all,  is  not  that  sof 

Mr.  Hatcher.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  I  did  not  get  his  answer. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  said  that  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  another  suggestion,  and  that  is 
that  you  look  at  this  matter  from  the  view  point  of  your  locality ;  you 
should  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  protection,  but  a  sort  of  benevolent 
disposition  toward  the  Treasury  oi  the  United  States,  putting  a  rev- 
enue duty  on  cotton.  I  say  I  throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion  tor  your 
future  study  of  the  subject,  from  the  view  point  of  your  locality. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  the  chairman's  idea  is  a  Very  wise  proposi- 
tion, that  when  you  come  here  demanding  protection  for  an  industir 
that  evidently  does  not  need  protection,  you  probably  can  not  reach 
very  far  in  your  argument;  but  as  a  matter  of  revenue  to  take  care 
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of  the  depleted  Treasury  and  to  help  out  oui*  friends  on  the  other 
side,  you  might  make  a  good  argument. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  how  that  argument  strikes  your  locality. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  undertook  to  get  you 
to  make  a  comparison  of  your  profits  on  your  short  cotton  and  long 
staple  cotton  in  your  part  of  the  country.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  you  do  not  successfully  raise  your  long  staple  in  the 
territory  where  short  cotton  is  raised. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  there  is  no  comparison  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No  comparison  as  to  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  And  are  you  asking  for  protection  simply  because 
you  do  not  make  as  much  off  your  long  staple  cotton  as  you  do  off 
your  short  staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  That  is  not  our  object. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  because  the  conditions  are  entirely  different  in 
the  different  localities  ?     You  can  not  raise  short  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No  ;  we  can  not  raise  the  short  cotton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  trying  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  not  think  you  farmers  of  long  staple  cotton 
stand  in  just  as  good  a  position  as  the  farmers  of  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana  or  the  farmers  of  rice  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  really  do  not  know  as  to  their  condition,  but  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  stand  some  show 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  must  have  read  about  them. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  they  stand  any  better  show  than  you  do?  Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  farmers  of  long  staple  cotton  in 
Florida  and  the  farmers  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  or  the  farmers  of 
rice  in  Texas,  they  asking  for  a  protective  tariff?  If  there  is,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  difference  is.  You  know,  do  you  not, 
that  there  is  a  protective  duty  on  rice? 

Mr.  Hat(;her.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  things. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  it  cost 
you  $21.50  an  acre  to  grow  400  pounds  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  sea-island  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (triggs.  From  which  you  get  100  pounds  of  lint? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir;  about  100  pounds  of  lint. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  break  that  land  per  acre  in 
the  spring? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  About  $10  an  acre  to  cultivate  it.  We  have  to  culti- 
vate that  cotton  four  or  five  times.  It  is  quite  different  from  raising 
the  short  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  do  the  same  thing  with  our  short  cotton. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  In  that  country  our  cultivation  is  much  more  expeR- 
sive,  even  with  labor  as  cheap 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  use  negro  labor,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No;  only  in  a  limited  way.  We  use  what  we  can 
get  hold  of.  We  haven't  got  enough  of  it.  We  have  to  compete  with 
tne  turpentine  people  and  the  lumber  people,  and  it  has  maae  it  dilB- 
cult  for  us  to  get  hold  of  labor. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  understand  the  short-cotton  people  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  southern  Georgia? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Sir? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  you  understand  the  short-cotton  people  in 
southern  Georgia  have  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to  labor,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  plow  your  cotton  four  or  five  times  a 
year? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  is  it,  four  or  five  times? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No  regular  amount;  sometimes  half  a  dozen  times. 
It  depends  on  our  season. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  plow  it  until  you  can  not  plow  it  any  longer? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  as  we  do  with  the  short  cotton.  So  you  do  not 
cultivate  it  any  more  times  during  the  year  than  our  short  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  your  plant  is  shorter  lived,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  requires  the  amount  "of  cultivation  that  the  long  staple  does.  That 
is  the  reason  we  can  not  grow  the  short  cotton  successfully. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Because  the  short  cotton  has  a  shorter  life  than  the 
long  staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir.    It  will  not  stand  the  heat. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Hatcher,  what  did  you  get  for  your  long  cotton 
last  winter? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  This  past  season  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  price  ranges  from  12  to  21  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  season? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  price  was  about  17  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  short  cotton  has  been 
this  season? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  price  of  short  cotton  has  been  from  8  to  9J  cents 
this  season.    That  is  about  one-half  the  price  of  your  cotton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  near  about. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  if  we  must  work  out  cotton  as  long  as  you 
work  yours,  which  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  see  fields  in  my  own 
district  side  by  side  and  know  the  people  who  work  them,  and  we  must 
take  one-half  the  price  for  our  cotton  that  you  get  for  yours,  do  you 
not  think  we  need  more  protection  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No,  sir;  you  have  not  got  a  commodity,  a  farm 
commodity  coming  in  competition  the  way  ours  does.  That  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  ask  for  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  land  is  not  suited  to  the  grow- 
ing of  long  staple  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  think  it  is  the  only  territory  in  this  country  that 
is  adapted  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  only' make  a  hundred  pounds  of  lint  to  the 
acre? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  mean  the  average;  I  am  talking  of  the  general 
average. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  not  cultivate  land  in  southern  Georgia  that 
we  could  not  make  over  100  pounds  from. 
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Mr.  Hatcher.  You  have  a  better  class  of  farmers,  probably,  than 
we  have.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  compete. and  raise  cotton 
for  17  cents,  that  costs  us  21  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  use  $3.50  worth  of  fertilizer,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  about  300  pounds? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  That  is  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Or  350  pounds  to  the  acre.  You  manage  to  get  100 
pounds  of  lint  off  of  it  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  100  pounds  of  lint. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  true  that  land  that  is  adapted  to  sea-island 
cotton  particularly  makes  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  much  to  the  acre 
as  short  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  rather  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  think  that  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  for  a 
short-cotton  grower,  is  good  farming? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  For  sea  island,  it  is  the  average  farming. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  talking  about  the  short  cotton  now.  You  say 
that  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  long  cotton  will  grow  nearly  as 
much,  if  not  equally  as  much,  to  the  acre  as  land  planted  and  grown 
and  adapted  to  short  cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  did  not  understand  the  question  that  way.  I  was 
referring  to  our  own  locality.  I  was  comparing  short  cotton  to  the 
long  cotton  in  our  own  locality ;  I  did  not  understand  your  question 
that  way.    I  understood  it  as  applying  to  our  own  locality. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  do  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  short  cotton 
end  of  it,  only  in  a  limited  way,  m  my  own  territory. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  true  of  my  section  of  the  country,  because  we 
grow  both  long  cotton  and  short  cotton.  You  say  it  costs  you  $10 
an  acre  to  cultivate  it? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  $3.50  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  make  $13.50.  You  pay  $5  to  gather  it; 
you  pay  $1.25  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  make  $18.50? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  other  expense? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Three  dollars  for  land  rent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Vhere  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  live  in  Lake  City,  Columbia  County. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  land  is  there  in  Columbia  County  that  will 
sell  for  $125  an  acre  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  land  is  not  worth  $125  an  acre  in  Columbia 
County  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Not  all  of  it.  Farming  land  is  worth  from  $10  to 
$25  an  acre. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  buy  most  of  the  land  you  want  for  $15  an 
acre,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  imimproved  land  you  can. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  So,  then,  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan as  to  the  value  of  your  land  falls  flat? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  can  buy  a  farm.  You  can 
buy  unimproved  land  for  $10  an  acre,  biit  you  can  not  buy  improved 
land 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  range  from  $20  to  $50  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  improvea  farms;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  are  your  highest-priced  lands;  what  is  grown 
on  your  highest-priced  land? 

Mr.  Hatcher,  various  crops;  no  special  crop. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say  your  highest-priced  lands? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Our  highest-priced  lands  on  our  farms  depends  on 
the  improvements,  the  class  of  improvements;  that  is  what  I  had 
reference  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  houses  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  it  depends  on  the  houses? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  houses  and  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Griggs.  State  of  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  the  state  of  cultivation  depends  entirely  on  the 
plowing  that  has  been  done  on  it  for  several  years,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  take  lands  of  that  class  and  that  character 
and  tell  me  what  the  growth  is  on  that  land  that  makes  it  most  valu- 
able, what  plant  grown  on  that  land  is  the  most  valuable  plant ;  that 
is  your  long  staple  cotton  land,  that  is  your  highest  priced  land,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  All  that  section  is  adapted  to  long  staple  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  is  the  highest  priced  land,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  I  guess  it  is,  almost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  it  is  worth  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  From  $20  to  $50,  I  would  say,  yes.  Farms,  1  mean^ 
where  they  are  improved. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  mean  improved  land? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (triogs.  They  are  worth  from  $20  to  $50  an  acre? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  that  land  which  cost  you  $21.50  per  acre  to 
cultivate,  can  only  return  you,  at  the  very  highest  price  of  long  staple 
cotton  during  the^  last  twenty  years  $19  gross? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  mean  the  average  of  the  country,  the  cotton,  100 
pounds  to  the  acre.    I  have  made  more  cotton  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  was  trying  to  get  the  average  price  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  would  sav  from  $20  to  $40  or  from  $20  to  $60 
an  acre.    I  am  quite  sure  the  land  is  worth  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  do  you  make  on  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  usually  beat  that ;  I  used  to  get  200  pounds.  But 
I  used  a  good  deal  more  than  $3.50  worth  of  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  so  do  we.  Now,  the  gentleman  asked  you  some 
questions  about  your  competition  with  the  Mississippi  Valley.  You 
ao  not  compete  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  long  staple  cotton, 
do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Hatcher.  No  ;  I  guess  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  snort  cotton  growers  of  the  South  must  com- 
pete with  the  Mississippi  Valley,  must  they  not? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  They  compete  with  each  other,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  say — we  must  compete  with  each  other. 
I  simply  want  to  get  the  facts  about  this  business.  I  am  taking  no 
attitude,  friendly  or  hostile,  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  facts.  Now,  then,  the 
short-cotton  growers  of  the  South  must  compete  with  the  Mississippi 
Valley  cotton  growers,  must  they  not  ?  If  we  make  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  acre  in  Georgia,  we  must  use  at  least  six  to  eight  dollars'  worth 
of  fertilizer,  must  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  would  think  so.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  short- 
cotton  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  have 
to  put  any  fertilizer  on,  do  they?    They  do  not  have  to  use  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  on  that  what- 
ever, because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  then,  with  an 
expenditure  of  from  $6  to  $8  an  acre  in  fertilizer,  in  order  to  make  a 
bale  of  cotton,  we  must  compete  with  people  who  can  make  two  bales 
of  cotton  to  the  acre  without  any  fertilizer.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  cost  of  ginning  a  bale  of  long  staple 
cotton? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  seed  pays  for  the  ginning.  That  is  the  way  we 
figure  that 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  get  at  least  600  pounds  of  seed  out  of  a 
bale;  do  you  not  get  700  pounds  out  of  a  bale? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  we  get  about  1,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  thousand  pounds  of  seed  out  of  a  bale? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  we  furnish  bagging  and  do  the  ginning  for 
the  seed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  a  ton  of  seed  is  worth  from  $12  to  $18  in  the 
market? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  pay  from  $12  to  $18  for 
ginning  your  cotton  per  bale? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  custom  there  in  ginning  is  that  we  furnish  the 
bagging  and  twine  and  gin  for  the  seed,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Some 
keep  that  seed  for  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  Mr.  Hatcher,  you  said  at  the  beginning  of  your 
talk — and  you  answered  me  the  question  just  now.  in  the  same  way — 
tiiat  you  were  an  up-to-date  farmer? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  being  an  up-to-date  business  man  and  farmer, 
you  say  that  you  pay  from  $6  to  $9  a  bale  for  ginning  your  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  custom  of  the  people 
in  this  business  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  do  not  do  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  do  not ;  I  have  quit  the  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  out  of  the  business?  .jv<^ 
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Mr.  Hatcher.  I  am  virtually  out  of  it;  yes.  I  am  only  referring 
to  the  average  people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  the  average  man  pays? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  had  better  change  that  custom  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  fairly  good  business  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  change  the  custom? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes ;  the  custom  of  ginning. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  know  what  it  costs  to  gin  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes ;  I  have  run  a  couple  of  plants  myself. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Then  the  gin  is  levying  a  very  heavy  tribute  on  the 
long-cotton  farmer,  is  it  not,  if  it  charges  from  $6  to  $9  a  bale  for 
ginning? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  he  is  getting  a  pretty  good  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wish  I  had  a  gin  down  there. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  wish  I  had  another  one,  and  could  get  plenty  of 
work. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  had  you  not  better  go  to  work  and  cheapen 
the  cost  of  producing  your  cotton  before  you  insist  on  levying  a  trib- 
ute on  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  m  order  to  make  your  prices 
better? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  reason,  Captain,  that  we  appeal  to  you  here  for 
this  protection  is  because  we  feel  like  our  labor  is  competing  with  a 
foreign  labor — ^putting  up  cotton  side  by  side  without  duty — ^that  we 
can  not  exist  and  raise  it  under  our  present  price  of  labor.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  compete  with  the  other  fellow  if  the  Egyptian  cot- 
ton is  worth  within  a  cent  or  about  a  cent  a  pound  what  ours  is  worth. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Won't  you  answer  my  question?  My  question  was. 
Do  you  not  think  you  had  better  go  to  work  and  lower  the  cost  oi 
production  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  think  it  a  good  idea,  but  it  is  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  as  a  positive  fact,  unqualifiedly,  that  that  is 
too  high  for  ginning? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  but  I  just  referred  to  that  as  a  general  custom 
with  some  people.  Some  people  pay  a  dollar  a  hundred,  thev  get  a 
dollar  a  hundred  in  some  cases.  Some  prefer  to  be  giving  the  seed 
and  getting  the  bagging  rather  than  pay  a  dollar  a  nundred.  The 
standard  price  of  ginning  is  a  dollar  a  himdred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  vou  not  think  that  is  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher,  ifo. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  75  cents  would  be  right? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  For  sea-island  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes ;  when  we  gin  the  other  cotton  at  80  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No.    If  you  can  gin  8  or  10  bales 

The  Chairmax.  Is  this  to  be  prolonged  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  doing  my  best . 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  exactly  see  the  point. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  see  it.  I  am  looking  at  it 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  wondered  if  you  saw  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  I  saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  to  take  vour  assurance  for  it. 
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Mr.  Gbiqgs.  Do  you  not  believe  that  76  cents  a  hundred  is  a  good 
price  for  ginning  your  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  compared  with  30  cents  for  ginning  short  cotton* 
It  does  not  take  three  times  as  long? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Oh,  yes;  your  gins  will  gin  ten  or  twelve  bales  a 
day.  Our  gins  will  gin  only  one,  400  pounds  average.  That  is  quite 
a  difference. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  ought  to  get  better  gins  then. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  can  get  gins  that  will  do  more  work,  but  I  can 
not  get  any  that  will  do  better  work.  We  have  gins  that  will  gin 
four  bales  a  day,  but  their  work  is  not  satisfactory.  Consequently  a 
dollar  a  hundred  is  as  cheap  as  I  can  gin  and  exist. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  raising  corn  and -wheat? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  The  weevils  eat  it  up.    It  is  not  a  staple  crop  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Neither  is  this  cotton  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes;  it  is  staple;  it  will  not  rot  if  you  keep  it  dry. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  call  it  long  staple,  but  the  whole  truth  is 
you  can  not  raise  long-staple  cotton  down  there  successfully  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  No.  We  think  we  can  raise  it  successfully  if  we  can 
get  a  price 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  somebody  raised  a  lemon  up  in  Missouri, 
and  an  orange,  too,  and  such  things,  but  it  cost  them,  perhaps,  pretty 
nearly  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  apiece  to  raise  them.  Now,  the  whole 
tale  about  this  long-staple  cotton  is  that  you  thought  there  was  going 
to  be  a  tariff  pie  or  watermelon  cut  up  here  and  you  wanted  a  slice 
when  it  went  around. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  feel  like  if  the  other  industries  of  the  country  are 
protected  we  should  have  some.  We  are  coming  directly  in  competi- 
tion with  cotton  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  PotT.  You  are  asking  10  cents  a  pound  protection  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  think  because  the  balance  of  the  country 
has  protection  that  we  ought  to  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Where  we  are  depending  on  a  commodity  that  comes 
so  near  direct  competition  with  foreign  cotton,  that  is  the  position. 
I  know  it  is  cheeky  for  a  Democrat  to  appeal  to  a  body  of  gentleriien 
like  this  and  ask  tor  protection.  Still  I  have  always  believed  in  it; 
I  have  always  been  somewhat  inclined  that  way,  although  it  has  not 
been  my  politics. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.     You  said,  did 
you  not,  that  because  the  balance  of  the  country  had  protection  you 
thought  you  oughj:  to  get  some  of  it? 
^  said  sc 


Mr.  Hatcher.  I  said  some  of  the  business  of  the  countrv- 


Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  that  you  ought  to  be  a  Republican  be- 
cause a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  country  goes  Republican?  You 
do  not  believe  that? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  can  not  argue  with  you;  you  put  them  to  me  too 
strong;  I  can  not  keej)  up. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  Florida  the  only  place  where  this  article  is 
grown  ? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  people  here  from  South  Carolina  are  not  here 
asking  for  protection  ? 
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;    Mr.  Hatcher.  They  have  only  a  small  territory,  some  little  islands, 
and  they  never  grow  more  than  8,000  to  10,000  bales  a  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  is? 
^  Mr.  Hatcher.  I  suppose  so,  because  they  are  only  interested  in  a 
limited  way. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  this  territory — South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir;  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Greor^a. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  the  cost  of  labor  as  high  in  Georgia  as  it  is  in 
Florida? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  hardly  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  does  a  farm  hand  cost  to-day? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  If  you  hire  them  by  the  day  they  will  covst  you  a 
dollar  a  day.  • 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  that  there  was  a  limited  quantity  of  this 
article  produced  to-day  in  other  places  besides  Florida? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes ;  there  is  a  limited  amount  produced  in  South 
Carolina  and  a  considerable  amount  raised  in  Georgia.  South  Caro- 
lina raises  a  limited  amount  and  Georgia  and  Florida  the  balance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  that  the  major  portion  of  this  article 
is  raised  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  raise  then  the  greater  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  when  you  come  here  you  speak  for  the  main 
part  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  have  some  of  the  Georgia  people 
speak  later. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  W.  W.  WEBB. 

Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  interstate  convention  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and 
represent  them  in  the  cause  of  protection  in  the  sea-island  cotton 
grown  in  those  two  States. 

There  are  about  16  counties,  I  believe,  in  Georgia  and  13  counties 
in  Florida  that  grow  the  sea-island  cotton.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  tariff  issues  or  duties ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts  and  figures 
to  be  found  in  the  tariff  lists.  I  am  here  as  a  practical  producer  of 
sea-island  cotton,  a  practical  worker  in  the  field. 

The  convention  that  I  refer  to  was  called,  and  I  believe  about  200 
delegates  were  present.  They  elected  a  delegation  to  represent  them 
before  this  honorable  committee  and  to  present  their  wishes  and 
pleadings. 

We  desire  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  Egyptian  cotton,  which  comes 
in  competition  with  our  sea-island  cotton  grown  in  that  section.  We 
are  sincere  in  making  the  appeal.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  be 
somewhat  ignorant  as  to  just  how  our  claims  should  be  presented  and 
may  appear  ignorant  in  presenting  them,  because  for  the  most  part 
the  men  that  work  in  the  fields,  as  we  do,  are  not  versed  or  learned  in 
legal  affairs  or  in  the  methods  that  should  be  employed  in  presenting 
a  case  before  a  body  of  this  kind. 

I  once  heard  a  tariff  argument  by  an  able  man,  and  I  thonirht  what 
he  said  was  unanswerable.     He  stated,  among  other  thin<r.s.  that  a 
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protective  tariff  was  not  so  much  for  the  protection  of  American 
industries  or  American  enterprises  as  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
men  who  worked.  He  argued  that  a  protective  tariff  gave  to  our 
people  profitable  work;  that  it  increased  the  price  of  labor.  I 
remember  that  great  man  who  made  that  tariff  speech,  the  only  tariff 
speech  I  ever  heard,  and  I  say  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  unanswer- 
aole. 

Mr.  Pou.  Whose  speech  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  refer  to  Jim  Wilkinson's  speech.  I  say  you  have  not 
answered  it.  I  am  not  appealing  to  politicians  or  politics,  but  I  have 
come  because  I  am  here  to  represent  our  people,  because  they  elected 
me  to  represent  them,  and  I  am  a  little  like  the  lady  who  was  praying 
for  a  husband.  When  she  was  down  on  her  knees,  penitent  oecause 
she  had  not  found  a  mate,  suddenly  she  heard  an  owl  hoot,  "  Who ! 
who !  who !  "  She  says,  "Anyone,  O  Lord,  so  it  is  a  man ;  I  will  take 
him."  They  did  not  send  me  before  any  politicians  or  before  any 
party,  but  it  was  before  this  honorable  board,  which  we  thought 
would  have  sympathy  for  the  men  that  were  working. 

We  have  conceived  the  idea  that  if  you  have  protected  men  in 
manufactories  you  would  be  willing  to  protect  the  men  in  the  fields. 
If  you  protected  the  children  in  the  manufactories  and  in  the  facto- 
ries of  our  great  southern  country  in  its  industries,  why  should  you  not 
protect  the  infant  in  humanity  that  is  working  for  a  living? 

That  is  the  pleading  that  we  are  making  to  you  gentlemen  here 
today.  And  the  man  that  gives  us  the  thing  that  we  ask  for  is  the 
man  that  will  be  remembered  in  our  mind,  soul,  and  heart  as  long  as 
we  live. 

I  do  not  know  about  protection,  as  I  have  said;  I  do  not  know  what 
ought  to  go  on  the  protection  list,  nor  what  should  not  be  there; 
but  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  would  not  ask  you  to  do  anything 
that  was  not  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  of 
our  country,  that  would  not  be  better  for  the  greatest  number  of  people 
as  well  as  those  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  protection  of 
sea-island  cotton. 

We  have  heard  it  said  it  is  best  for  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. If  you  are  wise  enough  to  do  that,  if  you  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  and  hand  it  down  to  us  and  have  us  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it,  then  we  will  accept  that,  but  I  believe  if  you  gentle- 
men will  come  down  and  march  between  the  plow  handles  with  us 
and  help  us  to  plow  it  out  and  hoe  it  out  and  chop  it  out  and  pick 
it  out,  and  then  prepare  it  for  the  market,  you  will  be  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  can  not  be  reduced.  I  know  that 
there  is  some  contention — but  I  never  knew  it  until  to-day — about 
wanting  all  the  cotton  put  on  the  tariff  list,  or  all  cotton  protected. 
There  are  only  those  few  counties,  gentlemen,  that  grow  the  sea  island 
cotton,  and  nearly  all  of  those  counties  were  represented  in  that 
meeting  I  am  telling  you  about,  and  all  of  them  are  interested  and 
pleading  to  your  honorable  body  to-day  that  you  may  place  a  pro- 
tection upon  our  cotton.    I  do  hope  that  you  will. 

If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer,  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Webb.  A  fellow  that  plows,  you  know,  is  not  up  to  answering 
questions.  The  only  thing  he  can  do  successfully  is  to  draw  the  line 
and  tap  the  mule. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Webb,  yqu  live  in  Lowndes  County,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Near  the  line  of  Berrien  Ciounty  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ijowndes  County  lands  produce  more  than  100  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre,  do  tney  not? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  produce  from  200  to  300  pounds,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  how  much  do  they  produce? 

Mr.  Webb.  We  average  a  bale  to  about  3  acres;  that  is  our  average, 
a  bale  to  every  3  acres. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  a  bale  of  300  pounds? 

Mr.  Webb.  Our  average  weight  in  Georgia  is  about  350  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  make  116  pounas  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  make  any  more  than  that  in  Lowndes 
County? 

Mr.  Webb.  Well,  we  can  make  more.  I  am  talking  about  an 
average.    That  is  a  fine  average. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  not  the  go<^  farmers  of  Lowndes  County  make 
more  than  116  pounds  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Webb.  They  can  make  more  than  116  pounds,  but  it  will  take 
an  unusual  amount  of  fertilizer;  the  cost  of  fertilizer  will  be  unusuaL 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  not  the  farmers  in  Berrien  County — ^you  are  ac- 
quainted in  Berrien  County,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  not  they  make  more  than  116  pounds  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Webb.  About  the  same  average,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  short  cotton  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Webb.  Some  of  their  lands  will  make  as  much  short  cotton 
and  some  of  it  more.  All  of  the  land  that  grows  sea  island  cotton 
will  not  grow  ^short  cotton  successfully. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that ;  but  you  do  make  more,  on  the  av- 
erage, ii\  the  county  of  Berrien ;  you  make  more,  on  the  average,  in 
that  county  than  116  pounds,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  certain  of  that? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes ;  I  am  certain  of  it.  We  can  make  more  by  apply- 
ing more  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  made  some  reference  just  now  to  a  suggestion  of 
mine  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  he  should  try  to  decrease 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  if  we  went  up  and  down 
the  rows  with  you  we  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of 
production  could  not  be  decreased.  Did  you  not  know  I  was  refer- 
ring entirely  to  the  ginning  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  did  not  know  what  you  were  referring  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  was  discussing  ginning  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  Webb.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  cost  of  production.  We  do 
not  consider  ginning  producing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  it  costs  $21  an  acre  to  cultivate  land  in 
Lowndes  County  ? 

Mr.  Webb,  jfo;  it  does  not  cost  $21  to  cultivate  it;  but  it  costs 
about  $21,  that  is  about  the  average,  to  cultivate  it  and  pick  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  growth  of  short 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  A  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  it  cost  an  acre  to  grow  short  cotton? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  costs  about  one-half  as  much. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  about  one-half? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  While  long  staple  cotton  costs  $21  an  acre,  short  cot- 
ton would  cost  $10.50  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Just  about  that.    That  is  about  an  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  raise  on  this  land  before  you  commenced 
to  raise  cotton  on  it? 

Mr.  Webb.  We  raised  corn  and  pease  and  potatoes. 

Mr.  Grigcjs.  You  can  grow  the  finest  corn  in  the  world  there,  can 
you  not?  ' 

Mr.  Webb.  Fine  com ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  raising  corn  and  pease  and  po- 
tatoes ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  we  have  not  made  any  money  in  that.  We  want 
to  make  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  very  strange  j^ou  do  not  make  any  money  raising 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  so  forth,  if  you  have  got  the  best  corn  land 
in  the  world,  when  other  people  make  money  raising  com  and  those 
other  things. 

Mr.  Webb.  We  haven't  got  the  best  corn  land  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  answered  Mr.  Griggs  that  you  had  the  best 
corn  land  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  didn't  say  in  the  world ;  I  said  good  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  is  good  land? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  can  not  make  any  money  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  No,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  And  corn  is  worth  55  or  60  cents  a  bushel  in  the  com 
country  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  worth  $1  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Clark.  I'  suspect  that  is  true.  I  was  talking  about  the  great 
com  belt.    How  much  corn  do  you  raise  to  the  acre  on  that  lands 

Mr.  Webb.  Well,  according  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  we  put  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Putting  a  reasonable  amount  on  it;  the  amount  you 
did  put  on,  how  much  corn  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Webb.  We  can  make,  by  putting  $10  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre, 
from  $10  to  $12  or  $15  worth  of  corn.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  do  you  raise  to  the  acre?    ' 

Mr.  Webb.  Our  average  is  10  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  did  you  make  money  raising  corn? 

Mr.  Webb.  No;  we  did  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  money  raising  this  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  We  could  if  i^e  could  get  what  we  wanted. 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  somebody  would  make  you  a  present  of  a  lot  of 
money  and  you  would  call  that  raising  cotton,  you  would  make 
money? 

Mr.  Webb.  We  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  go  to  raising  something  on  that  land 
that  you  can  make  money  on  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  If  you  will  inform  us  what  we  can  raise,  perhaps  we 
will. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  give  the  land  away,  then,  if  you  can't 
make  money  on  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Webb.  A  poor  home  is  better  than  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tnere  is  plenty  of  good  land  in  the  United  States  that 
you  can  get  for  entering. 

Mr.  TVebb.  If  we  could  get  to  be  Congressmen  we  might  be  able  to 
get  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  it  is  a  lucrative  job  to  be  Congressman,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Webb.  It  seems  to  us  it  is  a  very  easy  matter.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  does  it  seem  so  to  you? 

Mr.  Webb.  Because  we  can  not  see  anything  that  he  does.  We  are 
asking  him  to  do  something  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  ConOTess  to  give  you  something.  Now,  give 
a  reason  why  Congress  should  give  you  10  cents  a  pound  on  long 
staple  cotton? 

Mr.  Webb.  Because  it  has  protected  other  interests,  and  if  it  is 
going  to  protect  the  manufacturers 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  they  turn  the  thing  around  the  other  end 
foremost  and  take  off  the  protection  on  some  of  those  things,  how 
would  that  strike  you? 

Mr.  Webb.  That  would  be  better  for  us ;  it  would  be  more  equal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  didn't  you  come  here  and  honestly  ask  that,  if 
you  are  being  skinned  bv  this  tariff  system  and  would  like  some  of 
the  tariff  to  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  Webb.  Because  we  are  not  going  to  lie  about  it.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  make  a  remark  to  you  gentlemen.  If  you 
think  you  can  yell  me  down,  you  have  struck  the  wrong  man.  I  make 
that  remark  to  apply  to  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  as 
well  as  these  men  back  here. 

It  has  not  been  five  minutes  since  you  said  if  you  could  have  the 
tariff  reduced  it  would  make  it  more  equal. 

Mr.  Webb.  I  said  it  would  be  better.  I  did  not  say  I  wanted  it 
done. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  want  a  tariff  on  Egyptian  cotton.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  want. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  they  can  raise  this  cotton 

Mr.  Webb.  I  think  the  most 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Where  they  raise  this  cotton,  where 
there  isgood  long-cotton  land,  how  much  do  they  make  to  the  acre ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Our  average  is  a  bale  to  every  three  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  average.  I  am  talking  about 
the  country  where  long  cotton  is  raised. 
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Mr.  Webb.  Well,  I  intended  or  expected  to  be  representing  that 
section. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  you  do;  if  you  can  only  make  100 
pounds  of  this  cotton  to  the  acre,  you  have  no  business  raising  it. 
How  much  do  they  make  where  that  is  the  business  of  the  country? 
There  must  be  some  country  where  they  make  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  Maybe  in  Egypt,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  raise  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  you  do  know  is  you  want  Congress  to  give  you  10 
cents  a  pound  on  this  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  know  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  that  because  other  people  are  getting  a 
"  divvy  "  also? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  want  that  just  because  I  want  it 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  is  not  anything  on  earth  you  can  raise  on 
that  land  and  make  money  on  unless  somebody  gives  you  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection? 

Mr.  Webb.  Oi  course  I  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  any  use  to  which  you  could  put  this  land 
that  would  make  your  communitjr  self-supporting? 

Mr.  Webb.  Well,  yes,  sir;  it  might  be  self-supporting;  as  long  as 
we  are  able  to  make  hog  and  hominy,  as  we  call  it,  we  will  be  self- 
supporting. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  self-supporting  now,  then? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  what  you  want  is  to  make  a  profit  at  the  public 
expense  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Make  a  profit,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  live  by  your  own  labor? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  can  make  a  profit  by  getting  the  benefit  of 
taxation  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  very  simple. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MK.  J.  T.  PBICE,  OF  WADE,  FLA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  a  practical 
cotton  raiser  in  the  sea  island  district  of  Florida.  I  will  ask  you  if 
you  desire  to  ask  me  any  questions,  as  the  ground  has  been  pretty 
well  covered  by  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me.  My  principal  busi- 
ness is  growing  sea  island  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  what  portion  of  Florida? 

Mr.  Price.  In  Alachua  County. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  what  portion  of  the  State  is  that? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  near  Gainesville.    We  call  it  east  Florida. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  some  pretty  good  lands  in  Alachua  County, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Price.  We  have  good  land ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Better  than  Columbia  County? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  as  it  is.  We  have  some  hammock  lands 
and  pine  lands. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  grow  any  oranges  in  Alachua  Coimty  ? 
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Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  oranges. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oranges  pay  much  better  than  cotton,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  they  paid  this  last  winter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Price.  As  a  rule  they  do;  yes.  They  did  not  pay  us,  because 
we  got  killed  out  by  the  frost,  and  we  have  not  tried  to  reproduce 
them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  make  a  distinction  between  the  agriculturist  and  the 
farmer.    What  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  a  farmer.  If  you  are  an  agriculturist,  you  are 
the  man  that  has  the  farming  done  for  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  make  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre! 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  make! 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  the  average,  one  year  after  the  other,  will  be 
150  pounds  of  lint  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  make  any  more  than  that ! 

Mr.  Price.  Some  years  I  can  and  some  years  I  will  not  make  any 
more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  an  average. 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  don't  think  we  can  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  land  worth  in  Alachua  County,  on  the  av- 
erage ! 

Mr.  Price.  On  the  average  about  $12.50  an  acre.  That  is  for  cot- 
ton. Our  hammock  lands  a?e  worth  a  great  deal  more,  but  sea  island 
cotton  will  not  grow  on  hammock  lands — on  rich  hammock  lands 
suited  to  the  growing  of  com  and  early  vegetables.  Sea  island  cotton 
will  not  grow  on  that  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  catch  yoirr  name. 

Mr.  Price.  Price. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  live  at  Gainesville! 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  I  live  near  Wade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  raise  lettuce  on  this  land  that  you  raise  long 
staple  cotton  on  ! 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  lettuce  requires  a  very  damp,  heavy  soil,  and 
sea  island  cotton  will  not  grow  on  that  kind  of  lana. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  raise  vegetables! 

Mr.  Price.  Not  in  paying  quantities;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  j'our  place  from  Gainesville! 

Mr.  Price.  Twenty-two  "miles. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  rea;son  I  ask  you  about  lettuce  is  that  I  was  told 
when  I  was  down  there  that  they  made  $5,000  an  acre  on  lettuce. 

Mr.  Price.  That  might  happen  once  in  twenty  years,  and  possibly 
the  next  year  the  fellow  would  lose  $1,000  an  acre.  They  do  not  make 
money  every  year  with  lettuce.  It  is  only  the  damp,  wet  land  that  is 
suitable  for  lettuce. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  this  land  that  you  raise  the  long-staple  cotton 
on!    Did  you  say  it  was  the  hammock  land ! 

Mr.  Price.  No;  I  said  the  rich  hammock  land  would  not  grow  the 
cotton.    We  use  the  pine  land,  not  too  poor 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  vou  raise  anything  else  on  that  land  f 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  do  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  paying  crops  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  some  of  them  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  raise  paying  crops  and  some  other  kind  and 
this  sea-island  cotton  does  not  pay,  then  why  do  you  not  quit  rais- 
ing the  sea-island  cotton  and  go  to  raising  the  crops  that  do  pay? 

Mr.  Price.  If  I  did,  it  would  make  an  overproduction  of  the 
things  I  would  raise,  and  then  they  would  not  pay,  just  the  same  as 
the  sea-island  cotton. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  raise,  if  you  do  not  raise  the  sea-island 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Hogs,  sugar  cane,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Those  are  pay- 
ing crops,  because  I  live  near  the  mines  and  there  is  a  good  local 
market  for  those  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  oversupply  of  hogs  in  the  United  States, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Price.  There  would  be  in  Florida  if  we  raised  very  many  more 
ho^. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  make  tiptop  meat  out  of  that  Florida  hog,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  hardly  know  what  you  call  tiptop  meat 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  first-class  meat. 

Mr,  Price.  Our  meat  that  we  grow  in  Florida,  we  market  the  pork 
in  from  80  to  100  pound  shoats.  That  will  make  lean  pork  for  the 
fresh  meats. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  very  best  hog  meat  that  can  be  obtained,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  the  best  we  get  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  razor-back  hogs  are  the  best 
sort  of  meat,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  hog  you  grow,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  we  do  not  grow  the  razor-back  hog. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  Florida  hogs  make  a  better 
article  for  bacon,  pound  for  pound,  than  the  big  hogs  that  we  raise 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Price.  No;  not  if  you  kill  yours  as  young  as  we  kill  ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  kill  ours  at  9  months  old,  and  they  weigh  200  to 
800  pounds. 

Mr.  Price.  Our  land  is  too  poor;  ours  do  not  grow  that  fast    Our 
'  land  is  too  poor  to  feed  them  that  well ;  ours  do  not  grow  that  fast. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  quality  of  the  land  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  what  your  hogs  will  weigh,  does  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Price.  We  can  not  make  them  weigh  that  with  the  feed  we 
give  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trving  to  arrive  at  honestly  is,  is  there 
anything  you  can  raise  down  there  now  that  will  pay  you  better  than 
this  long-staple  cotton. 

Mr.  Price.  If  I  understand  you,  for  the  whole  country  to  grow 
it,  or  do  you  just  mean  one  man?  I  will  say  for  the  whole  country, 
no,  there  is  not  anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  mean  one  man,  and  I  do  not  mean  the  whole 
country,  but  that  neighborhood  or  vicinity  that  you  live  in. 

Mr.  Price.  That  vicinity.  We  live  near  the  phosphate  mines,  and 
we  grow  all  the  pork  that  can  be  consumed,  and  we  grow  some  cotton, 
too. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  raise  more  pork? 
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Mr.  Price.  Because  there  would  not  be  any  market  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  why  do  you  not  raise  more  than  you  can  use 
locally.  Pork  is  a  thing  that  can  be  shipped  all  over  the  country. 
Whv  do  you  not  go  into  that  business? 

Mr.  Price.  We  could  not  get  a  market  close  at  home  that  would 
pay  us.  We  sell  it  at  6.60  cents  to  7  cents  dressed.  If  we  had  to 
pay  a  freight  on  it  we  could  not  afford  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  question  about  Florida,  because 
I  like  the  people  and  am  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Why  don't  you  people  down  there,  instead  of  trying  to  raise  these 
fancy  things,  go  into  raising  stock — hogs,  sheep,  mules,  horses,  and 
cattle? 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  they  are  gradually  branching  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Price.  We  are  trying  to  do  it,  but  we  have  not  cot  the  money ; 
we  are  poor  people;  we  haven't  the  money  to  build  oig  barns  and 
buy  fancy  cattle. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  fancy  cattle.  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  ask  that  question.  There  are  some  of  my  constituents  who  are 
running  a  mule  and  horse  establishment  at  Jacksonville.  I  went 
down  there  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  what  they  were  doing, 
and  I  asked  them  what  was  the  reason  that  Florida,  instead  of  im- 
porting mules  and  horses  and  cattle,  did  not  go  to  raising  them,  and 
my  friends  said  that  twenty  years  from  now,  if  they  would  go  at  it, 
they  would  be  exporting  everything  of  that  sort  instead  of  importing 
them.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  raise  much  grass  there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  we  raise  hay  in  the  vegetable  localities. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  like  the  grass  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr.  Price.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true  that  these  velvet  beans,  which  you  can  grow, 
will  fatten  cattle  just  as  quickly  as  clover  will  ratten  them? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  know  what  clover  will  do,  but  those  velvet 
beans  will  fatten  them ;  yes. 

Mr,  Clark.  That  is  what  they  told  me.  that  those  velvet  beans 
would  fatten  cattle  and  horses  faster  than  clover. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  as  a 
practical  man,  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  this  cotton? 

Mr.  Price.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  engaged  in  this  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  chief  business? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  cotton  is  the  biggest  crop  we  have. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  get  125  pounds  to  the  acre  on  the  average,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  is  a  fair  return  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  at  the  present  prices ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  in  quantity,  not  in  price;  125  pounds  is 
about  a  fair  average  yield  of  a  properly  cultivated  farm,  125  pounds 
to  the  acre? 
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Mr.  Price.  It  will  not  average  that  Land  through  that  country 
will  not  average  that  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  production,  I  am  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Price.  My  own  farm  will  average  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAj^.  That  is  the  one  of  which  you  have  the  utmost 
knowledge,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  cultivate  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Price.  It  costs  me  about  $20  or  $21  to  cultivate  that  land. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand;  we  have  had  that;  but  I  want  the 
items  of  it. 

Mr.  Price.  You  want  the  items? 

Mr.  CocKiL\N.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  elements  of 
cultivation?    There  is  plowing? 

Mr.  Price.  First,  there  is  preparing  the  land. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  plowing? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes ;  breaking  the  land. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  next? 

Mr.  Price.  Planting. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  cultivation? 

Mr.  Price.  The  next  is  cultivation ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Those  are  the  elements.    And  then  harvesting? 

Mr.  Price.  You  know  we  fertilize 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  cultivation,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Price.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  expense,  all  right. 

Mr.  CocKR^f."  Plowing,  planting,  cultivation,  fertilizing,  and  har- 
vesting? 

Mr.  Price.  Housing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  harvesting.  But  we  will  put  it  separately; 
we  will  call  it  housing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  how  much  do  you  assign  for  the  plowing,  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Price.  You  mean  at  each  plowing? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  to  say,  how  much  will  it  cost  you  to  plo'w 
one  acre  of  that  ground ;  how  many  days  to  begin  with  will  it  take  you 
to  plow  an  acre  of  ground? 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  according  to  how  we  plow  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  as  you  do  plow  it. 

Mr.  Price.  A  man  and  a  good  mule  will  plow  about  2  acres  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  acre  in  one-half  a  day.  And  what  is  the  rato 
of  wages  for  that  plowing? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  laborer  who  plows  the 
land? 

Mr.  Price.  About  $1.25  an  acre. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  if  he  plows  2  acres  in  a  day,  you  would  pay 
him  about  62  cents  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Price.  And  your  mule's  expenses. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  would  be  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  mule  t 

Mr.  Price.  The  wear  and  tear  on  the  mule  would  not  amount  to 
anything,  but  you  would  have  the  cost  of  feed;  that  is  something; 
and  you  would  have  to  buy  your  mule.  Our  mules  cost  about  $200, 
on  an  average. 
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Mr,  CJocKRAN.  But  the  expenditure  of  mule  energy  upon  an  acre 
would  not  amount,  at  the  outside 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  have  to  get  some  one  to  figure  that  for  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  we  can  figure  it  together.  If  you  come  to 
tell  us  what  it  costs  to  cultivate  an  acre  of  land,  of  course  you  must 
give  us  the  items,  so  we  can  verify.  It  would  be  quite  liberal  to  allow 
88  cents  per  acre  for  the  expenditure  of  mule  energy,  including  the 
sustenance  of  the  animal,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Price.  No  ;  I  think  it  will  cost  you  more  than  that  at  the  price 
of  feed  in  Florida.    It  would  cost  you  more  than  38  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  38  cents  for  half  a  day.  That  would  be  76 
cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Price.  That  would  be  about  fair,  I  think. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  38  cents  for  mule  ener^  and  sustenance. 
Now,  that  is  preparation.  Now  for  the  planting.  How  much  would 
the  planting  cost  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Price.  The  planting  of  an  acre  would  cost,  possibly,  in  dis- 
tributing the  fertilizer 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  we  will  come  to  that,  but  put  that  in  if  you 
like;  perhaps  you  had  better  take  the  fertilizer  separately.  How 
much  fertilizer  do  you  use  to  an  acre? 

Mr.  Price.  I  use  from  200  to  400  pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Four  hundred  pounds  to  an  acre? 

Mr.  Price.  From  200  to  400  pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  200  pounds 
and  400  pounds.    Which  is  it? 

^  Mr.  Price.  It  varies.    On  some  parts  of  my  farm  I  put  more  fer- 
tilizer than  I  do  on  others. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  would  you  average? 

Mr,  Price.  It  would  average  about  300  pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  how  much  is  it  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Price.  About  $24  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  little  less  than  2^  cents  per  pound — about  2  cents 
a  pound.    I  mean  a  standard  ton? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  2  cents  a  pound,  and  300  pounds 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  little  over  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Oh,  yes.     Say  $3  for  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  what  I  estimate  that  it  costs  us  for  fertilizer, 
about  $3  an  acre. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  for  the  planting,  the  distribution  of  the 
seed,  and  the  fertilizer — how  long  would  it  take  to  do  that  on  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Price.  It  would  take — ^he  would  possibly  go  over  5  or  6  acres 
a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  man  ? 

Mr.  Price.  One  man. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  man  you  would  pay  $1.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Price.  You  understand  that  you  have  a  man  and  a  mule  on 
your  fertilizer  and  a  man  and  a  mule  to  sow  your  seed. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  What  does  it  cost,  taking  the  seed,  an  acre?  You 
have  2  men  and  2  mules? 

Mr.  Price.  And  the  seed  is  about  75  cents  an  acre. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  get  at  one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  us  take  the 
number  of  men  and  mules.  The  seed  we  will  come  to  afterwards. 
Am  I  Qorrect  about  this?  For  the  planting  of  each  acre  of  ground 
you  have  2  men  and  2  mules? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  they  do  about  3  acres  a  day? 

Mr.  Price.  No;  about  5  acres  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  you  have  got  one-fifth  of  2  men  and  one-fifth 
of  2  mules  for  each  acre? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  wide  apart  are  your  rows? 

Mr.  Price.  About  4  feet ;  from  4  to  5  feet, 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  plant  over  5  acres  a  day? 

Mr.  Price.  We  do  not  get  over  that  on  an  average  from  our  negro 
labor. 

Mr.  Griogs.  Four  feet  apart? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  get  over  5  acres  a  day? 

Mr.  Price.  On  an  average.  I  have  had  them  plant  8  acres,  and  I 
have  had  them  do  less  than  5  acres. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  not  average  6  or  7  acres  a  day? 

Mr.  Price.  Taking  a  crop  of  100  acres? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  make  it  about  $1.80  an  acre  for  the 
two  men  and  the  two  mules,  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Price.  If  they  do  5  acres  a  day.  Then  you  want  to  add  your 
8eeQ. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  the  seed.  How  much  does  the  seed  cost  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Price.  I  suppose  about  60  cents  an  acre  would  be  an  average 
fair  price  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  we  have  got  the  planting,  the  mules,  the  seed. 
How  much  cultivation  do  you  do  in  the  course  of  a  year  per  acre? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  rather  hard  to  get  at.  I  plow  my  cotton,  try 
to  have  it  plowed,  once  a  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  is  it  growing? 

Mr.  Price.  From  March  until  the  1st  of  September. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  twenty -five  weeks? 

Mr.  Price.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  does  it  take  to  plow  1  acre? 

Mr.  Price.  Under  the  system  of  farming  that  I  employ  it  would 
be  about  5  or  6  acres  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  the  usual  number  of  acres  plowed  per  day? 
Is  not  that  extraordinary  to  plow  once  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  not  usual  that  they  plow  only  once  in  four 
weeks  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  but  the  people  who  plow  that  way  do  not  raise 
as  much  as  the  people  who  plow  oftener. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Plowing  once  per  week  is  quite  unusual  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  but  under  the  system  that  I  employ  it  is  once 
a  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  5  acres  per  day  ? 
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Mr,  Price.  Yes,  sir.  m 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  each  week  that  amounts  to  about  60  cents? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  that,  it  would  make  $15  for  the  culti- 
vation ? 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  higher  than  I  would  put  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  give  us  the  statement  about  that?  Of 
course,  I  understand  that  you  are  speaking  without  proper  reflection. 
We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  show  the  cost  of  cultivating  each 
acre. 

Mr,  Price.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that  statement  prepared,  or  a  gentle- 
man with  me  has  it. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  Does  it  show  items  per  acre  according  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  been  propounding? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment  I  will  en- 
deavor to  get  it ;  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  who  has  it  has  left  the 
room  temporarily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  able  to  support  yourself,  are  you  not?  You 
are  able  to  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Price,  Yes;  I  am,  with  the  other  crops. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Including  this  crop  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes;  but  if  1  were  to  grow  cotton  alone  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  exist. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  cultivating  it  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Price.  Oh,  no ;  but  I  am  growing  cotton  as  a  money  crop.  ^  I 
work  principally  on  the  tenant  system.  I  furnish  the  tenants  with 
provisions,  and  they  grow  the  crop  and  pay  me  in  cotton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  raise  the  other  crops  at  a  profit  and  raise 
this  one  at  a  loss?    Do  I  understand  that  to  be  the  situation? 

Mr.  Price.  I  did  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  what  is  your  object  in  raising  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Price.  I  hoped  that  it  would  go  higher,  but  instead  of  that  it 
has  gone  lower. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  price  of  cotton  having  gone  lower  than  you  cal- 
culated, your  crop  shows  a  loss? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  not  that  often  happen  in  every  crop? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  it  frequently  happens. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  last  gentleman,  the 
gentleman  who  is  quoted  as  an  eminent  authority  on  political  econ- 
omy in  the  State  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jim  Wickerson,  to  use  his  own  term ; 
and  perhaps  I  should  say  the  Hon.  James  Wickerson? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed  with  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  the  average  farmer  is 
self-supporting? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  think  you  can  not  live  under  the  present 
conditions? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir.  You  take  the  countrjr  as  a  whole,  the  people 
can  not  live  for  the  prices  they  are  now  getting  for  cotton,  and  they 
are  in  favor  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  that  the  condition  at  this  time  ia 
rather  exceptional? 
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Mr.  Priob.  It  is  growing  worse,  because  the  cost  of  production  has 
grown  higher. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  prices  are  going  up? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir;  I  say  that  the  cost  of  production  is  going  up. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  production  is  going  up 
rapidly  and  prices  are  not? 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  that  the  cost  of  production  is  going  up  a  little 
faster  than  prices  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  is  the  average  cost  of  living  under  pres- 
ent conditions? 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  not  the  price  of  cotton  doubled  in  the  past 
fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Price.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  know  what  the  cotton  crop  of  1894r-95  was? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  I  do  not  think  we  should  pro- 
ceed along  this  line  any  further. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  simply  asking  him  the  question  as  to  the  prices 
which  he  received  for  this  product. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  he  can  not  recollect.  I  can  furnish 
that  or  we  can  get  it  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  unassisted  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman,  that  you  are  carrying  on  this  business  of  the 
production  of  cotton  at  a  loss  and  you  are  anxious  that  we  shall  put 
a  tax  on  the  commodity  so  that  you  can  turn  your  loss  into  a  profit? 

Mr.  Price.  We  want  you  to  put  a  tax  upon  the  Egyptian  cotton  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  competition  with  our  cotton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  as  to  enable  you  to  get  such  a  price  as  to  produce 
it  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  growing  cotton  as  a  surplus  crop? 

Mr.  Price.  Not  altogether.  I  plant  as  many  acres  of  cotton  as  I 
think  I  ought  to,  just  as  I  do  in  other  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  a  living  at  home,  and  cotton  is  a  surplus 
after  you  obtain  your  living? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  sir ;  after  making  provisions  for  my  farm. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  LAMAR,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  before 
your  committee  in  behalf  of  certain  of  my  constitutents  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  this  long-staple  cotton.  I  am  a 
Democrat  and  represent  a  Democratic  State,  with  protection  pro- 
clivities for  Florida  products. 

I  have  presented  to  this  committee,  so  that  there  might  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  statistics  showing  how  near  to  the  line  of  prosperity 
and  how  far  away  from  the  line  of  poverty  the  average  farmer  in 
Florida  is.  I  understand  that  under  the  beneficent  system  of  protec- 
tion, to  use  Republican  language,  the  industry  of  beet  sugar  is  vieing 
with  the  manufacturer  in  the  East  as  to  how  many  people  in  those 
particular  industries  can  ride  in  automobiles.     Under  trie  doctrine 
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of  protection,  if  it  is  credited  with  its  full  force,  it  has  the  power 
through  legislation  to  raise  the  price  of  an  article  to  the  producer. 

Under  the  influences  of  the  Dmgley  tariff  unquestionably  the  price 
of  tobacco  was  raised  in  my  district  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
Georgia,  where  they  have  grown  a  tremendous  amount  of  domesti- 
cated Sumatra  tobacco.  Under  that  element  of  protection  afforded 
our  people  many  of  those  engaged  in  that  business  in  my  district  and 
the  vicinity  have  gotten  rich.  If  that  be  true,  then,  and  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  continuously,  for  quite  a  number  of  presidential 
elections,  emphasized  the  point  that  they  will  not  depart  at  present 
from  that  theory,  and  have  declared  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  honest 
proposition  that  they  can  by  legislative  protection  raise  prices  to  the 
American  producers,  then  I  ask  the  benefit  of  that  system  on  a  crop 
in  my  State  that  can  be  made  a  highly  remunerative  article  of  com- 
merce— an  article  that  is  American-grown  and  grown  in  a  limited 
area  and  confined  to  certain  American  geological  sections.  I  state 
that  the  Egyptian  article  does  come  into  direct  competition  with  this 
cotton  raised  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  other  sections.  That  cotton 
raised  in  this  country  is  known  as  the  long-staple  cotton.  This  is 
just  the  whole  of  it. 

The  beet  sugar  people  come  here  and  contend  strenuously  for  a 
tariff  on  their  product  against  Philippine  sugar,  and  therefore  in 
reference  to  this  staple  I  stand  squarely  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
American  people  have  not  departed  from  the  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industries,  then,  as  a  representative  from  a  State  which 
raises  an  article  which  will  be  directly  in  competition  with  an  article 
from  Egypt,  raised  with  Egyptian  labor  and  skill  and  science,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  say  that  so  far  as  this  article  is  concerned  I  want  to  vote 
against  that  Egyptian  cotton  so  as  to  prevent  its  importation  into  this 
countrjr.  So  long  as  that  policy  is  to  be  continued  I  want  a  reasonable 
protection  to  the  people  of  my  district  and  I  want  them  to  get  the 
advantages  inuring  to  the  people  of  the  North  and  West  through  this 
protective  policy. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  tariff  speech.  I  will  leave  that  to  the 
extra  session.  I  am  planting  myself  squarely  upon  that  proposition 
for  the  people  of  Florida  and  southern  Georgia  in  reference  to  this 
article  which  is  strictly  American,  so  that  the  article  can  be  made 
more  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  superfluous  and  unprofitable  for  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee on  either  side  of  the  chairman  to  ask  as  to  how  much  the 
farmers  of  Florida  and  southern  Georgia  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
competition  before  they  are  driven  out  of  business.  I  know  of  the 
conditions  in  my  district.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  farmer  raising 
this  long-staple  cotton  that  is  up-to-date  with  a  twentieth  century 
croj).  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  State  represented  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Clark,  a  member  of  this  committee.  I 
know  that  the  condition  of  the  cotton  raisers  is  that  of  semi-independ- 
ent. I  mean  by  that  that  they  do  not  possess  any  of  what  might  be 
called  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  yet  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  the 
poorhouse.  They  are  not  fit  to  be  committed  for  vagrancy.  These 
suggestions  are  sometimes  thrown  out  when  we  are  on  the  stump. 
There  is  but  one  class  of  men  who  are  making  a  profit  on  beet  sugar ;  I 
mean  the  men  of  the  Northwest ;  in  our  section  the  only  ones  who  are 
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doing  well  are  the  tobacco  men,  and  I  can  see  them  getting  along 
well  right  under  my  own  eyes.  I  ask  this  for  my  State  because  the 
beet-sugar  people  are  protected  and  the  tobacco  people  are  protected 
in  my  State  under  this  protective  policy.  This  convention  of  farmers 
believe  it  is  necessary  that  this  protection  be  placed  upon  this  article 
to  insure  them  a  reasonable  profit  for  their  agricultural  labor  and  in 
the  furtherance  of  an  expanding  industry — such  protection  as  will, 
if  you  want  to  know  it,  increase  prices  on  that  article  to  the  farmer 
to  enable  him  to  employ  his  labor  at  a  profit.  This  will  give  the 
farmer  pay  for  his  labor,  plus  a  profit  to  tlie  laborer  he  employs. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Republican  or  a  f)emocrat.  My  State  is  solidly  Democratic,  but  as 
long  as  the  American  people  continue  this  protective  system,  I  want 
it  adjusted  so  that  it  will  not  swindle  anybody.  This  t  ask,  in  addi- 
tion to  cotton,  for  the  citrus  fruits  in  my  State,  the  tobacco,  pine- 
apples, and  early  vegetables ;  and  we  will  be  coming  before  this  com- 
mittee, if  necessary,  unless  sentiment  changes,  asking  this  committee, 
both  the  minority  and  majority,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
that  they  will  grant  to  our  people  just  the  same  protection  as  they 
grant  to  the  beet  sugar  people  or  to  the  people  of  any  other  industry, 
whether  it  be  steel  or  any  other  product,  that  the  majority  of  this 
committee  may  represent  in  their  sections. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Suppose  there  should  come  out  of  this  committee  two 
bills,  one  containing  the  protection  that  you  ask  for  now,  and  the 
other  a  bill  for  revenue  only,  which  one  would  you  support? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  would  support  the  one  granting  protection  to  cotton. 
I  had  a  bill  before  this  committee  to  that  effect.    I  will  answer  some 

2uestions  propounded  by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
!lark,  and  saj  that  you  should  protect  our  citrus  fruit.  When  the 
committee  begins  slashing  the  duty  on  steel  or  on  zinc  made  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  or  when  the  committee  begins  slashing,  either  hori- 
zontally or  perpendicularly,  any  other  article,  then  it  will  be  all  right 
to  hit  an  article  gi'own  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  zinc. 

Mr.  Lamar.  Then  you  are  opposed  to  your  own  church.  Have 
your  ministers  not  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  zinc  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  T  am  not  favorable  to  the  action  which  has  been 
adopted  by  a  few  preachers  down  at  Carthage  and  Joplin  who  com- 
mitted sacrilege  when  they  prayed  to  the  Lord  in  the  name  of  religion 
for  a  tariff  on  zinc,  thus  putting  religion  into  disrepute. 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  would  hate  to  buck  the  ecclesiastics. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  buck  that  sanctimonious  crowd  down  at  Carth- 
age and  Joplin. 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  do  not  know  but  what  they  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  may  be  and  they  may  not  be.  I  simply  put  in 
these  remarks  so  that  I  will  not  be  accused  of  favoring  a  tariff  on 
what  happens  to  be  raised  in  my  district,  to  favor  somebody  else's 
tariff.  Can  they  raise  tobacco  on  this  particular  soil  on  which  they 
now  raise  cotton? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  think  not.  The  land  that  is  adapted  to  cotton  is 
adapted  to  it  specifically  and  will  not  raise  anything  else  as  well. 
That  is  true  just  as  certainly  as  that  they  can  produce  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Can  they  raise  anything  else  except  cotton? 

Mr.  Lamar.  Yes ;  they  raise  peas,  beans,  and  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  those  profitable? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  this  is  the  concrete 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  people  living  there.  They  are  semi- 
independent,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  agree  with  what  you  say,  that  there  is  more  justifica- 
tion for  protecting  the  farmer  than  there  is  for  the  protection  of 
any  other  industry,  but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  protect  anybody. 
If  these  other  industries  that  you  have  mentioned  were  not  pro- 
tected, would  you  be  here  asking  for  a  duty  for  this  sea  island  cotton? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  that  is  a 
matter  that  has  involved  parties  in  discussion  in  this  country  for 
nearly  eighty  years.  I  simply  say  that  so  long  as  the  country  has 
pronounced  m  favor  of  protection  generally,  we  want  a  square  deal, 
and  we  want  a  protection  for  our  cotton. 

I  do  not  care  anything  about  political  platforms.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Denver  platform  which  is  against  Florida,  I  am  against 
that  platform,  and  after  the  election,  the  people  having  ratified  the 
Republican  platform,  I  am  for  that  pronunciamento  for  my  section. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  these  people  in  the  South  raise  more  than  one  crop 
of  this  staple? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  understand  that  they  begin  to  plant  early  in  the 
season. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  as  to  the  cost  of 
this  product  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  Egyptian  cotton? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  will  file  some  data  on  that  subject  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  aware  that  land  in  Egypt  is  worth  about  three 
times  as  much  as  your  land  in  Florida ;  and  in  Egypt  labor  is  as  high 
if  not  higher.  I  know  something  about  that,  because  I  was  there 
last  year. 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted  on  what  you  might  call 
the  exact  status  of  the  Florida  farmer  and  as  to  how  far  he  may  be 
raised  above  the  line  of  poverty, 

Mr.  Hill.  They  raise  three  crops  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Lamar.  And  we  raise  only  one. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  they  raise  three  crops  of  cottcm. 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  not  of  cotton,  but  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  in 
Egypt. 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  They  raise 
three  crops  to  our  one.  I  want  to  make  only  one  further  point,  and 
that  is  that  I  understand  that  the  President-elect  has  declared  for  a 
tariff  on  pottery  made  in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  anything  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  the 
product  here  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  the 
cost  of  the  product,  so  that  we  can  be  able  to  judge  of  it. 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  will  do  that  at  an  early  date.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  that  American  industries  can  be  expanded 
under  a  protective  tariff,  and  that  it  will  result  in  direct  good  to  the 
producer  and  consumer ;  and  I  simply  make  an  appeal  for  that  treat- 
ment for  this  article  and  others  grown  in  the  States  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  which  States  have  not  at  the  present 
time  sufficient  margins  between  the  costs  of  production  and  the  prices 
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as  against  foreign  competition.  They  simply  ask  a  sufficient  amount 
to  ^arantee  some  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production  as 
agamst  the  foreigner.  If  the  minority  of  the  committee  are  not  in 
favor  of  this  proposition  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  majority 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  to  grow  this  sea-island  cot- 
ton anywhere  else  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Lamar.  I  am  told  that  they  raise  5,000  bales  of  this  cotton 
to-day  in  my  State,  and  that  they  have  not  sufficient  profit  on  the 
article  to  meet  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  you  ought  to  do  would  be  to  step  in  and  regulate 
the  middleman. 

The  Chairman.  While  Mr.  Price  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
spoke  are  here  I  would  like  to  sav  that  if  possible  they  should  give 
us  the  detailed  cost  per  pound  of  raising  cotton  in  Florida  for  the 
year  1907.  We  would  like  to  have  that  data  near  the  close  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Florida.  We  will  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  to  sustain  our  claim  made  here  to-day. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and.  Means, 

December  i,  1908. 
(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding.) 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  like  to  recall  Mr.  Lamar  for  just  one  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Lamar  present?  Mr.  Lamar  does  not  seem 
to  be  present,  and  we  will  hear  Mr.  Lippitt. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  F.  LIPPITT,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  here  as  a  member  of  the 
Arkwright  Club,  of  Boston,  which  represents  a  large  number  of  the 
cotton  spinners  of  New  England,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  regard 
to  the  cloth  schedule  of  the  cotton  tariff — the  cloth  schedule  only — 
and  I  will  say  that  we  ask  that  the  present  cotton-cloth  schedule 
shall  not  be  reduced,  because  when  it  was  enacted  it  was  the  result  of 
a  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  cotton-manufacturing 
trade,  and  because  the  conditions  that  have  arisen  since  its  enactment 
have  not  made  it  more  protective  than  it  was  meant  to  be,  but,  in 
fact,  just  the  opposite.  The  cost  of  making  goods  has  been  con- 
tinually rising.  Both  the  chief  elements  of  cost — cotton  and  labor — 
have  shown  this  tendency,  as  well  as  the  minor  features  of  general 
supplies.  During  the  active  year  of  1907  cotton,  in  a  general  way, 
may  be  said  to  nave  cost  12*^  cents  per  pound  in  New  England  as 
against,  perhaps,  8  cents  a  few  years  ago,  which  with  waste  out 
would  make  an  increase  of  4^  cents  per  pound  in  the  goods,  about  50 
per  cent  higher.    During  the  same  period  we  were  paying  about  30 
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per  cent  more  for  labor  than  at  the  lowest  point,  and  some  12  per 
cent  higher  than  New  England  has  ever  paid.  Moreover,  tduring  the 
recent  depression  labor  has  only  been  reduced  about  12  per  cent, 
leaving  it  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  previous  similar  conditions, 
and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
acute  curtailment  the  trade  has  ever  experienced,  at  least  since 
the  war. 

Other  features  have  also  increased  our  labor  charge,  particularly 
legislation  regarding  the  employment  of  women  and  minors,  and 
limiting  the  hours  of  employment.  The  effect  of  higher  cost  on  the 
present  schedule  is  to  reduce  the  margin  of  protection.  Another 
feature  that  tends  to  reduce  our  protection  materially,  and  that  I 
think  is  generally  overlooked,  is  the  quicker  and  cheaper  communica- 
tion and  transportation  that  is  all  the  time  being  brought  about 
with  forei^  countries.  Time  required  to  consimimate  a  sale  and 
effect  a  delivery  is  in  many  cases  an  important  element,  and  has  been 
in  itself  something  of  an  advantage  to  the  domestic  producer,  but  it 
is  an  advantage  that  has  been  constantly  reduced,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  will  be  still  more  so  in  the  future. 

Still  another  important  development  reducing  the  margin  of  pro- 
tection has  been  the  great  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
quality  of  fabrics,  applying  to  those  of  quite  moderate  construction 
as  regards  both  the  number  of  threads  to  the  s(}uare  inch  and  the 
fineness  of  the  yarns  as  well  as  to  those  in  higher  ranges.  The 
cotton  trade  has  not  stood  still  these  last  few  years.  It  has  developed 
enormously  on  its  artistic  side,  in  the  production  of  new  and  more 
beautiful  fabrics,  and  in  most  cases  these  changes  mean  higher  cost 
of  labor  or  material  or  both,  and  in  others  expensive  labor  processes 
are  used  for  ornamentation  on  quite  low  cost  ^oods.  I  have  here 
some  samples  which  will  illustrate  that  [exhibiting  samples  to  the 
committee].  These  are  goods  of  quite  ordinary  construction,  and 
yet  you  get  the  effect  that  they  are  made  out  of  long  staple  cotton, 
partly  Egyptian  and  partly  Ajnerican,  and  a  great  deal  of  expense 
IS  ^ne  to  in  making  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Dalz£ll.  What  does  this  come  under  in  the  tariff  schedule  ? 

Mr.  LrppiTT.  They  count  about  140  threads  to  the  square  inch. 
They  would  come  under  that  section  providing  for  100  to  150  threads 
to  the  square  inch. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  That  is,  these  particular  goods? 

Mr.  Lipprrx.  Yes,  sir;    those  particular  goods. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Exceeding  100  threads  and  not  exceeding  150  threads 
to  the  square  inch? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes;  exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding  150  threads. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  that?  Do  you 
want  the  duty  lowered  or  raised  or  what? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  leave  the  duty  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  along  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Lippnr.  On  the  doth  schedule,  with  the  exception  of  some 
very  minor  points.  I  am  making  my  argument  to  show  why  it  should 
not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  duty  is  now  what? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  It  varies  from  25  up  to  45,  I  believe.  It  is  quite  a 
complicated  schedule,  as  you  will  see.  I  was  saying  that  the  artistic 
side  of  the  cotton  manuiactures  has  developed  very  much,  and  the 
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result  is  to  so  raise  the  value  as  to  bring  these  fabrics  out  of  the 
specific  duty  range  of  the  countable  cottons  and  into  the  ad  yalorem 
range,  which  means  the  very  minimum  duty  of  their  respective  classes, 
although  they  are  naturally  the  most  costly,  justly  calling  for  the 
highest  margm. 

That  these  tendencies  in  the  trade  tend  to  lessen  the  protection*  I 
think  is  shown  by  the  course  of  importation.  These,  as  you  gentle- 
men are  probably  aware,  are  continually  growing,  having  increased 
from  around  30,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  act 
to  between  70,000,000  and  80,000,000  at  the  present  time,  the  cloth  im- 
portation being  some  12,000,000  of  this,  as  against  6,000,000  at  the  date 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  We  want  to  emphasize  this  point  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  it  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the  wnole  proposition.  It 
shows  conclusively,  we  claim,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  are  not 
receiving  more  protection  than  they  were  meant  to  have  or  more  than 
they  need  for  the  successful  development  of  their  business.  The 
figures,  moreover,  show  another  thing,  and  that  is  the  present  sched- 
ule is  not  now,  and  was  not  when  enacted,  a  prohibitive  schedule. 
Importations  have  always  been  possible  under  it  and  have  always 
been  made  under  it,  and  if  left  in  force  there  is  every  reason  to  re- 
lieve they  will  increase  rather  than  diminish,  which  might  perhaps 
be  a  good  reason  for  asking  to  have  it  made  higher.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, excepting  some  minor  details,  which  should  be  corrected,  it 
regulates  reasonably  well  the  cotton  trade  of  the  country  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  about  which  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  of  what  has  been  and  is  the  condition  of  the  cotton  busi- 
ness of  New  England  under  this  act.  I  think  if  you  will  consider  it 
you  will  find  in  it  no  element  of  unwarranted  prosperity.  The  New 
England  industry  has  undergone  a  very  active  and  fierce  domestic 
competition  from  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
longer  hours,  lower  rates  of  wages,  and  less  exacting  legal  restric- 
tions on  the  employment  of  women  and  minors  have  given  the  mills 
important  advantages  in  economy  of  production  on  certain  fabrics. 
New  England  has  had  to  meet  these  conditions  and  to  rely  for 
success  on  the  skill  that  lon^r  experience  in  the  art  has  given  her 
people.  It  would  be  impossible  without  the  exhibition  of  a  large 
collection  of  samples  to  make  those  not  engaged  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing realize  to  what  an  extent  we  have  been  forced  by  these  con- 
ditions to  diversify  our  product  and  improve  its  artistic  side.  New 
England  has  lost  to  the  cheap  production  of  the  South  many  of  what 
twenty  years  ago  were  considered  her  staple  manufactures.  She 
has  had  to  fill  the  hole  thus  made  and  depend  for  her  growth  by 
the  development  of  fabrics  either  absolutely  new  to  the  trade  or  new 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  country.  Many  of  her  mills  produce  now 
in  the  course  of  a  year  hundreds  of  fabrics  or  patterns  where  for- 
merly they  produced  tens,  and  they  use  in  the  most  creditable  way 
the  various  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  mercerizing,  and  printing 
for  ornamenting  their  product. 

Again  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our  work,  particularly  as 
shown  by  the  fineness  of  the  yarns  spun  and  woven,  has  been  enor- 
mous. In  fact,  the  recent  growth  of  the  business  has  been  largely  the 
result  of  this  development.  Nearly  every  new  cotton  manufacturing 
plant  in  New  England  for  several  years  has  been  designed  for  the 
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fine-yam  field,  and  many  of  the  older  concerns  have  been  forced  to 
adapt  more  or  less  of  their  machinery  to  this  purpose  to  find  a  market 
for  their  product.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  progressiveness  of  New 
England  in  these  respects  her  chief  industry  would  have  sadly  lan- 
^ished. 

These  developments,  necessary  for  our  existence,  involve  a  great 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  as  compared  with  cost  of  mate- 
rial, and  bring  our  business,  therefore,  in  close  competition  with  the 
possibilities  or  importation  even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty.  That 
the  margin  is  small  is  shown  by  the  large  importations  of  cotton  cloth 
constanUy  going  on,  most  of  which  are  in  these  special  weaves  or  fine- 
yam  fabrics  that  this  new  industry  of  New  England  is  trying  to 
compete  with.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  while  the  best  managed 
mills  of  New  England  have  made  a  living  they  have  shown  no  extraor- 
dinary profit.  Great  fortunes  made  in  cotton  manufacturing  are  ex- 
tremely rare- 
No  such  thing  exists  in  this  industry  as  has  made  possible  the  great 
fortunes  derived  from  some  other  industries.  The  business  is  one  of 
narrow  margins  and  success  in  it  can  only  be  attained  by  the  most 
careful  management. 

The  business  is  not  a  monopoly.  It  has  not  shared  in  the  present 
tendency  to  combinations  that  some  people  find  objectionable.  While 
some  plants  have  shown  a  continuous  and  healthy  growth,  the  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on  as  from  the  beginning  by  a  large  number  of 
unconnected  plants  distributed  over  a  large  territory  and  owned  by 
many  people.  The  form  of  the  present  cotton  tariff  is  the  result  of 
many  efforts,  and  considering  the  wide  variety  of  products  it  covers 
has  stood  the  test  of  practical  operation  fairly  well.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  many  legal  attacks,  in  the  course  of  which  the  terms  used 
have  for  the  most  part  been  given  careful  legal  definitions,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  disturbed.  Some  minor  features,  however,  are  still 
in  controversy  and  may  need  elucidation,  but  the  present  cotton 
situation  as  a  whole  has  resulted  in  establishing  in  this  country  a 
great  industry,  widely  distributed,  employing  many  people  and 
much  capital.  It  has  regulated  but  not  prevented  importations,  has 
made  moderate  profits  and  reasonable  wages  possible  to  the  capital- 
ist and  laborer,  but  is  not  a  bonanza. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  present  schedule  shall  not  be  materially 
changed,  and  that  cotton  manufacturers  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  operation  and  further  development  of  this  important  industry 
under  the  same  tariff  conditions  that  now  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  It  came  out  in  the  investigation  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  that  abroad  they  were  making  goods  ]ust  twice  the  width  of 
the  ordinary  goods,  with  a  double  selvage  in  the  center  so  that  they 
could  run  it  through  a  cutting  machine  and  separate  it,  and  they 
were  sending  them  over  there  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  on  account  of 
the  less  cost  for  work,  for  labor.    Have  our  people  got  into  that? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  understand  the  conditions  are  a  little  different  on 
that,  sir.  Abroad  I  believe  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  labor 
unions  limit  the  number  of  looms  that  a  weaver  can  tend,  but  that 
limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  width  of  the  loom.  In  England,  as 
1  understand  it,  a  weaver  is  allowed  to  tend  four  looms. 

The  Chair^ian.  The  statement  was  that  they  were  made  on  a  loom 
double  the  ordinary  width. 
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Mr.  LippiTT.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  machinery  was  arranged  for  a 
double  selvage  in  the  center,  so  that  when  they  ran  the  cloth  through 
a  cutting  machine  it  left  a  selvage,  and  the  cost  was  much  less  than 
if  it  was  half  the  width  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  cloth. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  think  that  is  so  in  some  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Have  our  people  gone  into  this? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  go  into  those  things? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  It  is  because,  I  think,  the  conditions  are  not  the  same. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  restrictions  of  the  labor  unions  in  England. 
There  they  are  only  allowed  to  tend  four  looms,  and  they  can  tend 
four  looms  making  28-inch  cloth,  and  they  can  tend  four  looms  mak- 
ing a  56-inch  cloth  and  get  the  equivalent  of  eight  looms  while 
tending  four.  In  this  country  they  would  probably  tend  the  eight 
looms. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  the  price  per  day  correspond  with  the 
price  here? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  the  labor  in  this  country 
is  very  much  higher  than  it  is  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  look  to  me  as  if  our  people  would 
get  an  advantage  if  they  had  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  Doy,  or  who- 
ever it  is,  run  8  looms  of  these  double  widths. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Thev  could  not  run  8  looms  of  the  double  width. 
They  can  run  8  single  looms.  Abroad  they  run  4  double-width  looms, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  we  have  those  restrictions  here  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Not  in  the  cotton  business,  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  To  any  extent? 
.  Mr.  Lipprrr.  I  would  not  say  to  no  extent,  but  very  slight. 

Mr.  McCall.  This  is  a  very  compact  and  clear  statement,  and 
seems  to  cover  the  whole  case,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it 
is  on  the  more  expensive  and  the  poorer  types  of  goods  that  you 
have  the  most  difficulty  in  competing  with  the  foreign  makers? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  We  have  the  most  difficulty  in  competing  with  the 
foreign  makers  in  those  goods  which  involve  the  larger  labor  cost, 
and  tliat,  I  think,  without  much  regard  as  to  whether  they  are  the 
medium  grades  or  the  very  finest. 

Mr.  McCall.  Could  you  state  offhand  in  how  many  States  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  is  an  important  industry? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  very  important  industry  in  all  of  the 
States  of  New  England  and  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Out- 
side of  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McCall.  But  how  about  the  Southern  States? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  In  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  it  is  an  important  industry. 

Mr.  McCall.  Are  there  some  very  large  mills  in  the  South? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Some  very  large  mills. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  the  internal  competition  between  the  manufac- 
turers is  unfettered,  is  it? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  It  is  what? 

Mr.  McCall.  It  is  completely  free ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  com- 
bination? 
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Mr.  LiPPiTT.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  combination.  The  business 
is  run  by  a  very  great  many  individual  concerns.  I  think  the  census 
statistics  will  show  you  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  cotton 
manufacturing  concerns  in  America. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  The  product  of  the  southern  mills  is  different  from 
the  product  of  the  New  England  mills,  of  course? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  To  what  extent;  how  much  different? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  The  product  of  the  southern  mills  is  mostly  on  the 
coarse  end  of  the  traae.  New  England  used  to  make  those  goods,  and 
the  South  took  them  away  from  us  and  we  had  to  develop  a  new  in- 
dustry to  keep  our  mills  running. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  could  not  compete  with  the  South  in  making  the 
kinds  of  goods  where  a  great  deal  of  raw  material  was  used  in  a  given 
amount? 

Mr.  Lippirr.  We  were  not  able  to. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  where  the  labor  cost  was  comparatively  small! 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  On  what  character  of  goods  do  vou  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection,  figured  on  an  ad  valorem  basis? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  On  the  finer  goods.  You  will  see,  as  the  schedule  nms 
up  there — ^as  the  yarns  grow  finer — the  percentage  of  protection  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  BouTEiiii.  So  that,  taking  the  two  sections  of  the  country  as  you 
have  described  the  condition  of  the  trade  to  Mr.  Dalzell  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Call, New  England  gets  a  higher  rate  of  ad  valorem  protection  than 
the  southern  mills? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  So  far  as  they  are  making  the  finer  grade  of  goods 
and  more  elaborate  goods. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  the  distinction,  is  it  not?  Is  it  not  in  the 
character  of  goods  that  they  make  in  the  southern  mills  and  in  the 
New  Englana  mills? 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell,  The  New  England  mills  making  the  finer  goods? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  understand,  there  are  some 
coarse  goods  made  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  But  it  is  not  a  sharply  defined  line. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  it  would  be  true,  as  a  general  proposition, 
would  it  not,  in  the  cotton  schedules,  that  the  goods  which  are  most 
largely  manufactured  in  New  England  get  a  higher  rate  of  ad  valo- 
rem protecton  than  the  goods  most  largely  manufactured  in  the 
Southern  States? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  cotton  spindles  are  there  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  believe  there  are  about  25,000,000. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  of  that  26,000,000  how  many  in  the  Southern 
States? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  About  10,000,000,  I  think. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  the  South  is  beginning  to  crowd  New  Eng- 
land pretty  hard  on  cotton  manufacturing? 
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Mr.  LrppiTT.  She  has  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  making  cotton 
goods. 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  it  not  the  greatest  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
South,  or  have  you  not  looked  into  that? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  understand  so;  I  am  not  an  expert  on  figures. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  it  should  so  happen  in  the  future  that  the  for- 
eign demand  for  our  raw  cotton  should  fall  off,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  domestic  consumption  and  the  number  of  mills,  there 
would  be,  would  there  not,  a  very  large  increase  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  the  South? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  It 
would  depend  upon  whether  they  could  find  a  market  for  their 
product. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  would  be  just  as  much  cotton  manufactured 
in  the  country,  no  matter  where  it  is  manufactured.  The  question 
I  ask  is,  if  we  manufactured  more  of  our  raw  staple  than  we  do  now, 
so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  factories,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  is  there,  that  the  South  would  not  have  her  pro- 
portionate share  in  that  increase? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  being  nearer  to  the  raw  material,  she  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  way? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Certainlv  no  disadvantage. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  she  could  get  fliis  skilled  labor,  the  South 
could  manufacture  these  fine,  beautiful  goods,  such  as  you  have  ex- 
hibited to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understood  Mr.  Lippitt 
correctly  to  say  that  no  large  fortunes  have  ever  been  made  in  this 
business  in  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  My  impression  is  that  most  of  the  large  New 
England  fortunes  have  been  made  in  it. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  very  large  fortunes  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Lonqworth.  Then  may  I  ask  you  what  you  call  a  large  for- 
tune? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  would  regard  a  fortune  of  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion as  a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  quite  a  moderate  one  for  an  Ohio  man, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  only  asked  the  question  because  I  thought  it 
was  rather  an  exaggeratea  statement. 

Mr.  LippiiT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  mean  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  very  great 
wealth  in  New  England? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  I  mean  to  say  if  you  compare  the  cotton  in- 
dustry with  others. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  is  that  which  you  do  export  sent? 
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Mr.  LiPPiTT.  We  do  not  export  any  of  it  directly.  I  have  been 
told  by  some  of  our  customers,  some  of  the  jobbers,  that  they  had  ex- 
ported our  goods.  We  did  export  some  once  to  Honolulu.  I  think 
that  is  the  only  case  where  we  exported  any. 

Mr.  McCall.  At  one  time  the  cotton  mills  found  a  considerable 
market  for  their  goods  in  China  and  Japan,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  How  is  that  trade  now ;  is  it  falling  off  or  increasing; 
what  is  the  state  of  it? 

Mr.  LrppiTT.  That  particular  branch  of  the  trade  is  a  little  out  of 
my  field.  I  do  not  make  goods  for  that  trade,  but  I  understand  that 
that  particular  trade  is  dull. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  say  you  would  regard  as  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  three-quarters  of  a  million,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
billion? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  The  gentleman  asked  me  what  I  considered  was  a 
large  fortune.  I  said  I  thought  three-quarters  of  a  billion  was  a 
large  fortune. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  billion? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  the  New  England  manufacturers  have  not 
made  any  fortunes,  where  did  that  colony  of  multimillionaires  at 
North  Adams  get  hold  of  their  money  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  That  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  colony  of  multimillionaires  at  North  Adams? 
There  are  said  to  be  more  of  them  in  that  town  than  in  any  other 
place  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  am  not  a  resident  of  North  Adams,  and  of  course  I 
could  not  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  studied  about  that  coterie  of  gentlemen  up 
Ihere? 

Mr.  Lrpprrr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  The  southern  mills  have 
practically  crowded  the  northern  mills,  the  New  England  mills,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  northern  mills  out  of  the  market,  on  the  cotton 
yarns  and  the  coarser  grades  of  cotton  cloth,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Generally  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  gradually  going  up  in  the  grades  of  their 
manufactures,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  is  not  a  wild  speculation  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  the  cotton  industry  will 
be  transferred  almost  entirely  to  the  South,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  That  is  something,  of  course,  that  I  know  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  New  England  mill  men  themselves  take 
that  view  of  it,  and  are  not  a  great  many  of  them  transferring  their 
mills  to  the  South  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  cotton  industry  is  not  so  very  prosperous  now, 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  Hon.  Eugene  Foss  is  fixing  to  build 
a  $5,000,000  mill  near  Boston — at  Chelsea,  or  somewhere  there? 

Mr.  LdPPiTT.  I  can  not  answer  that,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods! 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  am  a  manager. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  a  practical  man  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  From  what  I  have  heard  you  say,  I  will  ask  you  if 
this  is  your  position :  Is  it  not  protection  against  the  South  that  you 
need  rather  than  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  South  is  gradually  crowding 
you  out?    It  has  crowded  you  out  of  the  coarser  goods? 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  are  coming  up  in  the  other  grades  of  goods 
every  year? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  said  they  would  finally  reach  as  fine  grades 
as  you  made? 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  say  that? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  will  make  the  fine  grades,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Nobody  can  answer  that  question  of  what  is  going  to 
be  done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  going  right  toward  it  now  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Their  business  is  developing  very  creditably  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  your  protection  is  much  more  than  theirs,  as  it 
stands  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Not  on  the  same  fabrics;  of  the  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that,  but  the  protection  on  tne  goods  you 
make  is  higher  than  the  protection  on  the  goods  they  make? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  are  crowding  you  out  of  the  market  witK 
them? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  qualify  that  by  saying  to  the 
extent  that  we  do  make  finer  goods ;  the  protection  is  greater  on  those 
goods.    The  schedules  are  adjusted  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  old  is  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  A  little  over  one  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  it  is  not  an  infant  industry  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  What  is  an  infant  industry  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  do  not  know  what  an  infant  industry  is.  If  you  will 
tell  me  what  it  is  I  might  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  new  industrv. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  It  is  not  a  new  industrv,  but  it  is  a  continually  grow- 
ing industry,  and  the  fabrics  and  gooas  that  are  being  made  in  New 
England,  ii  you  will  take  those  which  I  showed  you  there,  for  in- 
stance, many  of  them  are  something  unknown  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  think  you  are  old  enough  to  live  without 
protection  ? 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  No,  sir ;  I  know  we  are  not 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Are  we  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mills  where 
they  make  cotton  cloth  entirely  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  ask  any  there? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  competition  is  largely  in  the  finer  grades? 

Mr.  LipPiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  read  in  a  consular  report  a  statement  that  in  cot- 
ton mills  in  Belgium  labor  was  receiving  but  18  cents  a  day,  and  that 
cotton  raised  in  the  United  States,  paying  high  rates  of  duty,  was 
being  shipped  over  there  and  manuiactured  and  brought  back  into 
the  United  States  and  underselling  the  same  grades  of  goods  made 
in  the  New  England  cotton  mills.  Is  that  right?  Pardon  me,  but 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  your  statement ;  I  did  hot  get  in  in  time. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes,  sir.  A  part  of  my  statement  was  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  custom-house  showed  that  the  importation  of  cotton 
goods  was  continually  growing.  Therefore  that  statement,  I  pre- 
sume, would  be  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  strongest  competition  comes  from  foreign- 
made  articles,  and  is  caused  by  the  proauction  from  very  cheaply  paid 
labor  abroad  ? 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  consular  statement  is  correct,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  an  increased  duty  on  that  article,  that  finished  product  of  the 
finer  grades  of  cotton,  would  materially  stimulate  the  production  of 
that  product  in  this  country  from  American-grown  cotton.  Would 
that  be  so? 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  Of  course  there  are  certain  importations;  there  is 
growth  in  the  importations  all  the  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  is  true  that  we  are  exporting  cotton  to  Belgium, 
and  that  they  are  making  it  up  into  the  finished  product  by  Belgian 
labor  and  bringing  it  back  into  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  being 
sold  in  competition  with  your  product,  do  you  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  increase  the  duty  on  that  finished  article 
to  compel  the  production  of  it  in  the  United  States,  so  that  American 
labor  and  American  capital  could  get  that  benefit  ? . 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Well,  I  am  not  appearing  here  to  ask  for  an  increase 
in  the  duties  on  the  cloth  clauses  of  the  cotton  schedule.  I  think 
that  while  there  are  importations  going  on  under  them,  it  is  reason- 
ably regulative  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  importations  are  not  so 
large  that  we  feel  justified  in  asking  that  the  duties  be  increased,  but 
we  would  not  like  to  see  them  decreased,  as  we  believe  that  any  de- 
crease would  certainly  result  in  very  much  larger  importations  and  a 
freat  deal  more  of  our  cotton  being  manufactured  abroad  and  shipped 
ack  as  finished  goods,  as  we  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAHIJEL  BOSS,  OF  NEW  BEDFOBD,  MASS. 

Mr.  McCall.  Pardon  me,  but  were  you  elected  a  Senator  last 
election  ? 
,Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir;  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  struck  me  that  this  was  an  important  matter  from 
the  viewpoint  of  our  working  people.    As  the  gentleman  who  Just 
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asked  that  question  brings  to  mind,  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  Massachusetts  for  many  years,  and  during  that  time 
have  had  occasion  continually  to  work  for  better  conditions  for  the 
workers,  and  since  the  first  year  of  my  advent  in  the  state  legislature, 
when  a  58-hour  bill  was  passed  for  the  textile  workers^  for  the  em- 
ployees who  are  working  in  mechanical  establishments  m  Massachu- 
setts, and  since  the  last  year  Massachusetts  has  passed  a  56-hour  biU, 
and  since  I  was  largely  active  in  advocating  the  passage  of  those 
measures,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  proper  for  me 
to  turn  around  on  this  occasion  and  unite  with  the  manufacturers 
and  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  remain  as  we  are  as  far  ^s  foreign 
competition  is  concerned.  I  am  only  going  to  take  a  minute  or  two, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  in  brief  just  this:  The  cotton  industry 
is  in  rather  a  peculiar  condition  at  this  time,  and  has  been  for  some 
years  past. 

Withing  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  Southern  States  have 
made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics. 
As  the  result  of  that  progress  the  Northern  States  are  undertaking 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics,  and  in  my  opinion  it  has  been 
a  good  thing  for  the  country  and  a  good  thing  Jor  both  sections ;  but 
it  leaves  us  in  this  position,  that  the  cotton  industrv  is  practically 
an  infant  industry  at  this  time.  The  manufacture  of  coarser  fabrics 
to  a  very  marked  degree  is  infant  to  the  Southern  States,  while  the 
manufacture  of  the  mier  fabrics  is  infant  to  the  Northern  States ;  and 
I  want  to  say  further  that  our  people,  the  working  people,  are  con- 
tinually advocating  better  conditions,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  we 
have  all  we  can  contend  with  in  the  matter  of  home  competition,  with- 
out being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. We  have  made  very  marked  progress  in  the  matter  of  bettering 
the  conditions  of  our  people  within  the  last  several  years.  Three  or 
four  of  the  New  England  States  have  passed  short-nour  legislation, 
have  reduced  their  working  hours  to  a  58-hour  basis  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  There  is  one  remaining  State,  with  the  exception 
of  one  State  which  is  not  a  manufacturing  State  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  that  State,  I  am  told,  has  pledged  itself,  or  the  parties 
have  pledged  themselves,  to  pass  a  58-hour  law  within  the  next  year. 
Massachusetts  last*  year,  or  rather  this  year,  voted  that  a  56-hour  bill 
take  effect  one  year  hence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  with  regard  to  hours  of  labor  but  with 
regard  to  other  matters  for  the  advancement  of  our  working  people 
we  ask  that  the  schedules  of  labor  be  allowed  to  remain  as  tney  are. 
We  are  trj^ng  to  increase  the  benefits  to  our  people.  I  may  say  here, 
while  I  think  of  it,  the  Southern  States  also  have  made  progress  in 
the  reduction  of  the  houi*s  of  labor  and  our  people  are  trying  now  to 
secure  bettor  living  conditions  and  higher  wages,  and  I  honestly 
believe  that  you  will  handicap  us  in  this  matter  if  the  tariff  schedules 
on  cotton  cloth  are  reduced.  We  ask  only,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are.  We  think  that  any  reduction 
would  mitigate  against  our  progress  in  the  matter  of  better  conditions 
and  better  wages,  and  at  times  might  even  result  in  reduced  wages. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  International  Mill 
Spinners'  Association? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Including  those  in  this  country  and  those  abroad? 
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Mr.  Ross,  That  includes  the  United  States  and  Canada  only. 

Mr.  McCall.  It  is  a  very  large  organization  of  working  men  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  We  comprise  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  all  the  mill  spinners 
in  the  northern  States.  In  the  southern  States  the  number  of  mill 
spinners  is  very  small,  and  they  are  employed  in  bodies  of  two,  three, 
five,  and  six,  and  in  some  cases  more ;  but  ordinarily  they  are  in  such 
small  bodies  as  to  render  it  hardly  desirable  to  seek  their  organiza- 
tion, or  at  least  the  expenses  would  be  too  great  for  us  to  undergo 
or^nization. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  could  not  hear  your  last  statement. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  the  expense  would  be  too  great  in  small 
bodies  of  three  or  four  for  them  to  organize. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  expense  would  be  too  great? 

Mr.  McCall.  The  expense  of  organizing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  expense  of  organizing  a  union  ? 

Mr.  McCall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boss.  The  number  of  spinners  in  the  southern  States  is  so  small 
and  they  work  in  such  small  bodies,  that  the  expense  of  organizing 
them  would  be  too  great  for  our  organization  to  undertake. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  You  mean  to  organize  them  into  a  trade  union? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in 
the  southern  mills  and  the  northern  mills? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes,  indeed ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  difference  is  there? 

Mr.  Boss.  Well,  perhaps  not  a  great  deal  when  you  consider  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  the  northern  mill  spinner  and  the 
southern  mill  spinner.  There  is  a  material  difference  in  the  amount 
received,  but  the  amount  of  work  that  the  northern  spinner  performs 
is  much  larger  than  that  performed  by  the  southern  spinner. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  his  efficiency  would  make  up  for  the  difference 
in  the  pay  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  labor  cost  was  about  the 
same  in  both  sections  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  You  are  asking  me  now  with  regard  to  the  mill  spin- 
ners? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boss.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  vou  are  representing  the  mill  spinners,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Boss.  Not  ofecially.  I  was  asked  regarding  the  mill  spinners. 
I  am  their  executive  officer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  not  the  Scotch  and  Irish  operators  in  the  North 
Carolina  mills  equal  to  any  operatives  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  I  tmnk  they  be. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  not  your  mills  largely  filled  with  French-Cana- 
dians? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes ;  but  they  are  not  our  mill  spinners.  Mill  spinning 
is  a  skilled  trade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  percentage  of  the  labor  in  the  New  England 
mills  is  Canadian  ? 

Mr.  Boss.  Not  the  mill  spinners? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  the  entire  number  of  operatives. 
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Mr.  Ross.  It  varies.    In  some  it  is  higher  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  take  New  England,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Boss.  Perhaps  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  French-Canadians? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  I  may  be  away  off  on  that.  That  is  just  a  rough 
guess. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  What  is  the  actual  average  difference  per  day  be- 
tween what  is  paid  in  the  southern  mills  and  the  New  England  mills 
for  mill  spinners? 

Mr.  Ross.  Per  day? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ross.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  it  by  weeks. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  By  weeks? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes ;  they  are  paid  weekly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  it  would  be  three  or  four  dollars  per  week  less  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  total  pay? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  average  amount? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  the  average  pay. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  would  vary  in  the  N^orth  from  $14  to  $20  per  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  South  it  would  be  $4  a  week  less?  That  is, 
it  would  be  from  $10  to  $16? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  now,  it  would  be  much  more  less  than  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  think  it  would  average  in  the  South  more  than 
$12  a  week— $10  to  $14. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $10  to  $14? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yours  is  $14  to  $20? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  Of  course  there  are  many  more  spinners  in  the 
North  getting  $14  and  $15  and  $16  than  there  are  getting  from  $16  to 
$20. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  about  25  per  cent  less  in  the  South.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes ;  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  efficiency  in  the 
North,  where  it  is  organized,  is  so  much  greater  than  in  the  South 
that  this  apparent  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  made  up  by  the 
difference  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  would 
say  that  it  was  largely  wiped  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Largelv  wiped  out?  That  is,  as  far  as  you  want  to 
go? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Senator,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  cotton- 
mill  machinery  abroad  as  compared  with  the  price  here  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  not,  sir.  I  understand  our  mills  here  cost  about 
three  or  four  times  more  than  they  do  in  England.  Of  course,  lots 
of  our  machinery  is  English  made. 

Mr.  Pou.  Your  understanding  is  that  it  costs,  did  you  say,  three 
or  four  times  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes ;  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
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Mr.  Pou.  To  build  a  mill  in  America  as  it  would  to  build  the  same 
mill  in  England? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Pou.  A  considerable  per  cent  of  that  cost — ^the  increase — ^is 
because  of  the  protective  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Boss.  Some  of  it  is;  quite  a  little,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  duty  on  mill  machinery  is  about  45  per  cent,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Boss.  That  would  all  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  English 
machinery  that  was  introduced  into  the  northern  mill,  of  course. 
Some  introduce  much  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  cot- 
ton-mill machinery  in  the  United  States  are  in  a  combination,  and 
that  the  combination  makes  the  same  price  to  one  man  that  it  would 
to  another? 

Mr.  Boss.  In  the  sale  of  its  finished  product? 

Mr.  Pou.  No ;  in  the  sale  of  its  machinery.  I  speak  now  of  cotton- 
mill  machinery. 

Mr.  Boss.  You  mean  the  English  manufacturers  of  machinery? 

Mr.  Pou.  No.  I  mean  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton  mill  machinery  in  the  United  States  are  into  a  combination 
to  influence  the  prices? 

Mr.  Boss.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  could  not  answer  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Boss.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  is  not  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Boss.  I  can  not  say  I  ever  heard  of  it  before,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  comparison 
of  this  labor  in  the  southern  and  northern  mills.  Most  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  northern  mills,  I  think,  live  in  good  sized  towns  or  in 
cities? 

Mr.  Boss.  Quite  a  number  of  them  are,  of  course.  Of  course,  we 
have  many  small  villages  up  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  tne  South  they  are  mostly  in  small  towns? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  cost  of  living  is  much  greater  to  the 
operatives  in  the  northern  mills  than  in  the  southern  mills? 

Mr.  Boss.  Yes;  I  should  say  it  is  higher. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  southern  mill  town  the  operative  has  a 
house  to  himself  and  a  garden  where  he  can  raise  part  of  his  food 
supply  himself. 

Mr.  Boss.  Of  course  we  have  many  small  towns  where  similar 
conditions  exist.  Of  course,  people  are  better  housed  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  That  is  natural,  because  the  climate  is  more 
severe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  fuel  and  clothing  is  much  more  to 
the  northern  man  than  to  the  southern  man  on  account  of  the  climatic 
conditions? 

Mr.  Boss.  Some  higher,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  taking  it  all  in  all  the  southern  operative 
makes  about  as  much  out  of  his  wages  as  the  operator  in  the  north- 
ern mill,  does  he  not? 
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Mr.  Ross.  I  should  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  Our 
northern  people  are  organized,  and  the  organizations  have  done  a 
wonderful  work  for  the  people.  The  southern  people,  I  want  to  say, 
are  mighty  fine  people,  and  they  are  going  to  organize  in  the  near 
future,  and  when  they  do  they  will  mightily  improve  their  condi- 
tions.   They  will  do  it  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  think  the  climate  equalizes  this  difference 
in  the  wages  to  a  large  extent? 
Mr.  Ross.  Well,  yes ;  it  does  to  a  great  extent. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  on  another  proposition,- 
this  Question.    The  milling  industry  in  this  country  originated  in 
New  England.    The  skilled  operators  in  New  England,  when  the  in- 
dustry started  in  the  South,  the  more  highly  skilled  men,  the  most 
successful  men  in  the  operation  of  millwork,  did  not  move  South,  did 
they? 
Mr.  Ross.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  were  the  men  that  remained  at  home? 
Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  took  generations  for  you  to  train  up  a 
body  of  skilled  men  in  your  industry? 
Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  result  was  that  when  the  southern  cot- 
ton mills  commenced  their  operations  they  did  not  get  the  best  men, 
but  they  got  the  second-grade  men  to  go  south  to  develop  the  in- 
dustry;  is  not  that  a  fact?  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
applies  in  every  case,  but  as  a  rule  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Ross.  As  regards  their  ability  to  manipulate  cotton  machinery, 
yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  their  character,  but  I  mean 
as  to  their  ability. 
Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  higher  skilled  men  had  inducements  that 
kept  them  at  home? 
Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  less  skilled  men  were  sometimes  out  of 
positions  and  went  south  to  find  a  place;  and  it  will  take  time  to 
educate  the  mill  operatives  of  the  South  to  the  condition  of  skill  that 
you  find  in  the  northern  mills? 
Mr.  Ross.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  about  the  situation  ? 
Mr.  Ross.  That  is  about  it.    They  manufacture  the  coarser  fabrics, 
and  we  have  undertaken  the  finer  fabrics,  and  both  sections  are  now 
working  along  on  those  lines,  and  they  are  both  infant  industries  as 
to  their  respective  sections. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  generations  come  on  and  as  the  labor  in 
the  southern  cotton  mills  is  educated  to  the  skill  of  the  labor  in  the 
northern  mills,  do  you  not  think  yourself  that  may  bring  vhom  to  the 
average  skill  of  the  northern  mills? 
Mr.  Ross.  The  southern  operatives? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No.  As  the  development  of  the  industry  takes 
place  in  the  South,  the  education  of  the  mill  operator  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  after  a  while  he  will  become  as  skilled  as  the 
northern  operator,  will  he  not? 
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Mr.  Boss.  I  question  that.  The  northern  operative  will  also 
progress,  and  he  has  got  such  a  big  start  on  the  southern  operative 
now  that  he  will  keep  ahead  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  operator  in  the  northern  mill  reached 
his  ultimate  attainment  as  a  skUled  operative? 

Mr.  Ross.  Oh,  no,  indeed.  We  are  importing  people  from  the 
other  side,  man^  of  whom  have  worked  in  mills  on  the  other  side — 
that  is,  in  foreign  countries.    They  are  coming  over  to  us  in  large 

Quantities  every  year,  and  we  are  continually  manufacturing  finer 
abrics,  and  more  looms  are  being  built  to  manufacture  the  finer 
fabrics,  fabrics  that  we  never  manufactured  in  this  country  before, 
but  always  imported  from  other  countries,  largely  from  England. 
We  are  manufacturing  those  fabrics  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  immigrants 
who  are  coming  over  here  from  foreim  countries  are  more  skilled 
operatives  than  the  operatives  in  New  England  factories  to-day? 

Mr.  Ross.  Many  of  the  English  ojperatives  are  fully  as  highly 
skilled  as  the  operatives  in  the  Tfew  England  mills. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  not  more  skilled  than  the  New  England 
operatives. 

Mr.  Ross.  More  so  than  the  average  New  England  operatives.  Of 
course  many  of  them  have  come  from  places  where  there  are  no  cot- 
ton mills;  but  the  English  and  Irish  are,  many  of  them,  people  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  worked  in  the  mills  before  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  question  of  years 
of  training  for  an  operative  to  become  skilled,  or  generations  of  train- 
ing before  the  operatives  become  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  business! 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  to  manufacture  successfully  the  finer  fabrics. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  by  reason  of  that  skilled  labor  that  the 
New  England  mills  are  manufacturing  the  finer  fabrics  to-day. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  by  reason  of  the  natural  conditions  or  im- 
proved machinery? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  because  of  the  skilled  labor  and 
the  fact  that  the  South  undertook  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser 
fabrics  to  such  a  large  extent  that  the  North  was  practically  forced 
into  the  manufacturing  of  the  finer  fabrics — ^that  is,  if  it  was  to  extend 
its  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Those  English  skilled  operators  that  come  over 
here  you  say  are  more  skillful  than  the  average  New  England  mill 
operatives.  Will  they  do  as  much  work  as  the  average  New  England 
operative,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Ross.  Do  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Will  they  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  of  ten  hours? 

Mr.  Ross.  After  they  have  been  here  a  little  while. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  are  governed  by  the  speed  of  the  machinery.  They 
have  to  keep  up  with  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  got  to  keep  up  with  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  they  are  in  England  or  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes.  The  machinery  here  is  quicker  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  speed  is  not  alwaj^s  liiigher  than  that  of  the  English  ma- 
chines.   The  English  run  their  looms  much  quicker  than  we  do  our 
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looms,  but  in  other  respects  the  machineiy  runs  here  much  quicker 
than  it  does  in  other  countries,  outside  of  England. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  labor-union  man,  are  the  mills  of 
the  South  handicapped  or  helped  by  the  longer  hours  of  labor  and  by 
child  labor? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  certainly  do  not  think  thev  are  helped  by  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  think  they  are  helped  by  it? 

Mr.  Ross.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  do  not  have  any  advantage  over  the  northern  mills 
by  reason  of  their  longer  hours  or  labor  and  by  child  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  have  very  little,  if  any. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  taking  the  whole  thing,  making  a  general 
average. 

Mr.  Ross.  In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  advanta^. 
I  think  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  giv- 
ing attention  to  decreasing  the  hours  and  increasing  the  ages  of  the 
children. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  learning  things. 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  age  limit  for  child  labor  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  14  years,  and  16  years  for  illiterates — that  is,  chil- 
dren who  can  not  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language.  The  age  limit  for  children  who  can  not  read  and  write 
the  English  language  is  16  and  for  other  children  it  is  14. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  ALBEBT  HIBBABD,  OF  FALL  BIVEB,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hibbard.  I  am  the  general  secretary  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  but  I  do  not  appear  here  officially  from  that 
body.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  at  our  last 
convention  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
resolution  before  us  on  which  we  could  have  gone  on  record  as  being 
favorable  to  the  existing  tariff  conditions  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
manufacture  of  textile  goods.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  I 
voice  the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  our  organization,  I  believe 
that  anything  that  tends  to  promote  the  conditions  of  industry  must 
of  necessity  help  the  operator,  and  it  is  with  that  idea  in  mind  that 
I  appear  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  my  people — and  by  that  I  mean 
the  textile  workers— do  not  desire  any  change  in  the  tariff  schedules 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  textile  goods,  and  I  think  if  I  were  to  take  up 
your  time  for  an  hour  in  elaborating  upon  anything  that  I  might 
want  to  say,  I  could  not  put  any  better  or  any  stronger  statement  as 
defining  our  position.  We  believe  that  if  the  tariff  makes  it  per- 
missible or  makes  it  possible  for  the  industry  to  thrive,  it  puts  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  lead  the  operatives  into  a  position  where 
they  can  demand  for  these  operatives  a  higher  rate  of  wages  and 
better  conditions,  and  that  is  my  only  reason  for  being  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  speak  for  woolen  operators  as  well  as  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Hibbard.  I  sj)eak  for  all  textile  operators  on  silk,  woolen,  flax, 
or  jute.  That  is,  that  is  my  official  capacity.  I  am  not  speaking  for 
them  officially  now. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  your  particular  position? 
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Mr.  HiBBAfiD.  I  am  a  cotton  weaver. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  own  special  knowledge  is  of  the  cotton 
trade  or  cotton  production  f 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  union  which  you  represent  extends  to  the 
operatives  in  all  textile  work? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  speak  as  a  member  of  the  union,  but  as 
an  operative? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  As  an  individual. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  cotton-mill  machin- 
ery abroad  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  No ;  I  can  not  say  that  I  am. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  English  opera- 
tives and  American  operatives? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  My  whole  experience  has  been  in  American  mills. 
I  came  here  as  a  youngster.  But  my  parents  worked  in  English  mills, 
and  while  my  father  never  ran  more  than  two  looms  eacn,  I  never 
ran  less  than  six  myself,  and  I  never  ran  more  than  eight 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  not  accjuainted  with  the  price  abroad  ? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  No.  Conditions  have  very  much  changed  since  I  left 
there. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  know  what  the  condition  is  now? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  England  mills  have  been  rather  prosperous  during 
these  last  few  years,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  We  want  them  to  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  I  know. 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  I  think  they  have  been  prosperous. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.    Do  you  declare  large  diviaends? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  I  do  not  know.  All  we  could  go  by  is  the  statistics, 
and  the  statistics  of  dividends  do  not  always  tell  the  true  story. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  remember  the  dividends  that  your  mill,  the  mill 
that  you  are  connected  with,  declared  during  the  last  year  or  two  ? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  For  the  benefit  of  the  member  of  the  committee  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  not  worked  in  a  mill  since  1893.  I  have  been 
holding  an  oflScial  position  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  now  connected  with  it.  But 
do  you  know  about  the  particular  mill  that  you  were  formerly  con- 
nected with;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  dividends  that  it  has 
been  paying? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  The  last  mill  that  I  worked  in,  the  Fall  Kiver  Iron 
Works  Company — a  peculiar  title  for  a  cotton  mill — was  owned 
by  M.  C.  D.  Burden,  of  New  York,  and  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
has  any  knowledge  as  to  what  his  profits  or  the  dividends  are. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  your  father  never  ran  over  two  looms? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  never  ran  less  than  six? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  Yes;  I  never  ran  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eight. 
I  mean  to  say  that  my  father  when  he  was  in  England  never  ran 
more  than  two  looms.  After  he  came  to  this  country  of  course  he 
fell  in  with  the  usual  proceeding  and  ran  six  or  eight 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  Does  that  mean  that 
you  could  produce  three  times  as  much  as  your  father  or  mother 
did  in  England? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  No,  sir;  the  speed  of  the  loom  in  England  is  greater 
than  the  speed  of  the  loom  in  America,  but  that  is  more  than  made 
up,  in  my  estimation,  by  the  number  of  looms  run  by  the  American 
operator. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  'What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  do  you  mean  that  uni- 
formly, where  the  greater  number  of  looms  seems  to  be  run,  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  operator  is  correspondingly  greater? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  I  would  not  say  correspondingly,  out  it  is  greater. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  you  would  not  say,  of  course,  that  it  was  in- 
creased twice? 

Mr.  HmsARo.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  it  is  unmistakably  greater? 

Mr.  HmBARD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  Are  the  wages  fixed  upon  a  sliding  scale  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  We  are  working  now  in  Fall  River  under  a  sliding 
scale  fixed  by  the  local  secretaries  of  the  unions  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  Fail  River.  That  is  the  only  place  that  I  know  of  where 
they  are  working  under  the  provisions  oi  a  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  Wages  are  higher  or  lower  according  as  the  price 
of  the  product  is  higher  or  lower? 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  There  is  a  peculiar  condition  surrounding  that  slid- 
ing scale.  The  wages  are  based  upon  the  margin  of  profit  between  a 
pound  of  raw  cotton  and  45  yards  of  the  finished  product,  64  picks  to 
the  inch — 64  square,  I  should  say.  Under  that  sliding  scale  tne  oper- 
atives would  now  be  working,  or  under  the  margin  of  that  sliding 
scale  the  operatives  of  Fall  River  would  now  be  working  for  18 
cents  per  cut,  but  the  manufacturers  of  Fall  River  decided  to  waive 
the  putting  into  effect  of  an  8  per  cent  reduction,  and  left  the  wages 
where  they  were,  8  per  cent  higher  than  they  would  be  under  the 
sliding  scale. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Hibbard. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  D.  E.  TOHFKIirS,  OF  CHASLOTTE,  H.  C. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  laying 
a  tariff  for  revenue  or  for  protection,  whichever  it  is,  to  stimulate  an 
American  industry,  it  should  be  considered,  to  my  mind,  whether  such 
stimulation  would  have  influence  for  the  public  welfare,  in  case  of 
war  or  otherwise,  and  whether  such  stimulation  would  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  welfare  of  a  ^eat  number  of  people,  in  many  cases  far 
greater  than  the  number  mvolved  in  the  industry.  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  a  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Southern  States 
to  illustrate  that  the  development  of  manufactures  there  is  not  alone 
important  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  but  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant for  the  benefit  of  large  proportions  of  the  population.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  calling  that  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  build- 
ing of  factories,  cotton  and  otherwise,  or  about  that  time — I  speak 
always  in  round  numbers,  sir — cotton  was  worth  5  cents  a  pound.  The 
condition  of  the  whole  population  with  respect  to  living  and  general 
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wel&re  was  deplorable.  In  the  fifteen  succeeding  years  the  factories 
have  been  built,  until  enough  people  have  been  drawn  off  the  farms, 
out  of  the  competition  of  proaucmg  a  few  staple  crops,  until  cotton 
has  reached  twice  5  cents  a  pound,  on  a  crop  of  10,000,000  bales.  For- 
merly, before  the  time  of  manufactures,  it  sold  for  $300,000,000.  Now 
it  sells  for  $600,000,000.  The  income  of  the  cotton  producer  for  iden- 
tically the  same  work  has  been  doubled.  And  that  is  not  the  only 
benefit.  His  perishable  farm  products  have  been  made  valuable. 
Formerly  they  had  practically  no  value. 

A  large  proportion  of  cotton  producers  have  been  turned  from  the 
competition  of  cotton  production  to  being  consumers  of  cotton.  But 
to  go  back  of  that  and  show  what  a  change  has  come  about  in  the 
interests  of  the  cotton  farmer  and  the  other  farmers  of  the  South,  and 
speaking  again  in  round  figures  only,  in  the  first  decade  that  suc- 
ceeded uie  civil  war  we  made  2,500,000  bales  of  cotton  and  got  4  cents 
a  pound  for  it.     In  the  second  decade  we  made  5,000,000  bales  and 

got  12  cents  a  pound  for  it,  which  made  $300,000,000.  In  the  third 
ecade  we  made  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton  and  got  6  cents  a  pound 
for  it,  and  got  the  same  $300,000,000.  In  the  fourth  decade,  as  manu- 
factures were  developed,  as  people  were  drawn  out  of  the  competi- 
tion of  this  cutthroat  business  on  the  cotton  farms,  as  the  perishable 
products  of  the  farm  became  marketable,  the  same  10,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  brought  $600,000,000.  Not  only  that,  but  the  development  of 
the  business  of  cotton  oil  made  $100,000,000  more,  the  value  of  the 
perishable  farm  products  was  $100,000,000,  and  I  could  go  on  and 
count  up  so  that  where  the  income  of  the  people  was  formerly 
$300,000,000  it  is  now  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

Now,  if  a  degree  of  protection  is  necessary  to  the  development  of 
these  manufactures,  and  it  is  essential  that  you  should  raise  the 
revenue  necessary  to  run  this  Government,  which  is,  as  they  say  popu- 
larly, about  a  biflion  dollars  a  year,  then  is  it  not  better,  is  it  not  best, 
that  that  tariff  should  be  so  laid  as  to  protect  and  develop  the  indus- 
tries not  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  if  jou  please,  but  to 
give  one-third  of  the  population  of  this  country  an  income  from  farm- 
ing of  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  instead  of  $300,000,000  for 
identically  the  same  farm  products?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  desirable 
to  lay  a  tariff  higher  than  is  necessary  to  do  this.  I  believe  that  a 
tariff  in  execess  of  what  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  best  welfare 
of  all  the  people  is  as  wrong  as  a  tariff  that  is  too  low  to  bring  about 
that  welfare,  and  I  think  that  your  committee  will  realize  that  if  we 
have  to  raise  the  revenues  necessary  to  run  this  Government,  it  is  far 
better  to  so  raise  those  revenues  by  putting  a  protective  tariff  on  such 
industries  as  will  not  only  be  beneficial  in  themselves,  but  as  will  be 
advantageous  in  developing  the  welfare  of  a  people  who  otherwise 
were  living  in  poverty  and  distress. 

You  have  asked  about  the  costs  of  some  productions.  In  produc- 
ing cotton  the  cost  of  cotton  at  5  cents  a  pound  was  5  cents,  and  that 
meant  a  mighty  miserable  living.  That  meant  a  living  that  no  people 
in  the  world  ought  to  be  brought  down  to,  and  today  it  would  be 
diiBcult  to  tell  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  cotton,  because  it  would 
be  difficult  to  measure  whether  people  are  living  approximately  as 
well  as  they  ought  to  live  or  not  in  the  fields  producing  cotton.  In 
those  old  days  one  garment  was  the  most  that  many  people  had  in 
the  cotton  fields,  and  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  was  shamefully 
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below  what  it  ought  to  have  been  because  people  had  to  live  on  less 
than  what  they  ought  to  have  had. 

In  laying  j^our  duties,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  where  there 
are  fixed  duties  there  is  an  apprehension — and  you  may  lay  as  much 
stress  on  this  as  you  choose — that  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years  the 
cheapness  of  gold  is  going  to  reduce  values  so  that  the  value  of  fixed 
tarins  is  going  to  be  ver^  much  lower ;  that  gold  is  going  to  be  reduced 
very  much  in  price.  The  statistics  show  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
half  as  much  gold  has  been  produced  as  in  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
and  if  we  keep  that  up  many  years  more  gold  will  become  cheap  and  all 
your  tariffs  will  become  less  on  the  schedules  where  they  are  fixed  in 
proportion.  So  in  all  respects  in  laying  your  tariff  you  ought  to  lay 
it  safely ;  you  ought  to  make  it  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  condition 
of  cotton  production  in  the  South  never  ^ets  again  to  where  it  was 
before  the  factories  in  the  South  were  built,  and  you  ought  to  also 
lay  it  particularly  upon  articles  without  which  this  nation  can  not 
do  its  best  in  case  of  war. 

I  think  that  is  the  showing  that  I  wish  to  make.  The  development 
of  factories  has  benefited  the  farmer  more  than  anybody  else  in  my 
section.  The  farmer  has  been  the  biggest  beneficiary  of  the  tariff, 
if  the  tariff  has  done  it,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  enough  tariff,  and 
no  more  than  enough. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  call  enough? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Enough  to  insure  the  building  of  the  factories. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  'What  figure  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  that  you  gentlemen  will  have  to  hunt  up 
the  figures  yourselves.  If  I  did  it,  I  would  appoint  a  commission  to 
hunt  the  figures,  because  I  think  it  is  an  expensive  and  difiicult  propo- 
sition, and  requires  a  great  deal  of  talent.  I  will  state  this  compre- 
hensive fact :  We  are  very  proud  of  the  development  of  the  factories 
in  the  South,  and  think  they  have  had  a  most  beneficent  influence 
upon  the  people ;  yet  in  the  last  three  years  England  has  practically 
put  as  many  spindles  in  operation  as  are  in  the  whole  South.  When 
we  think  of  our  progress  in  the  abstract  it  looks  ffood,  but  when  we 
compare  it  to  that  of  England,  we  are  going  pretty  slow.  England  put 
up  about  8,000,000  spindles.  I  am  again  speaking  in  round  numbers. 
Sne  goes  onto  fine  yams.  She  builds  the  Assouan  dam  in  Egypt  and 
makes  enough  cotton  there  to  supply  all  the  rest  of  these  mills.  Being 
on  fine  yarns,  it  takes  but  a  few  bales  of  cotton  as  compared  with 
coarser  yarns.  You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Lippitt  that  the  Northern 
States  have  15,000,000  spindles,  and  that  the  South  has  approximately 
10,000,000  spindles,  ana  yet  we  spin  as  much  cotton  as  they  do.  be- 
cause we  are  spinning  coarser  numbers.  We  spin  about  2,000.000 
bales  of  cotton  m  the  South,  and  England  has  almost  as  many  spin- 
dles running  on  the  product  of  the  soil  that  she  has  put  into  cultiva- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  250,000  or  300,000  bales  are  enough,  because  the 
numbers  are  so  fine.  If  I  were  in  your  places,  I  would  put  duties 
enough  on  the  finer  qualities  of  yarns  and  cloth  both  to  give  at  least 
an  opportunity  to  start  those  industries  in  this  country,  and  then  if 
England  spends  all  the  money  necessary  to  develop  that  Assouan  irri- 
gation scheme,  which  is  a  protective  tariff  to  her  industries,  then  I 
would  give  the  sea  island  cotton  people  some  tariff  and  equalize  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  I  asked  you  what  you  would  recommend,  j'ou 
answered  that  if  your  recommendation  was  followed  a  commission 
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would  be  appointed  to  ascertain  what  duty  should  be  levied.  My 
question  is  just  in  the  line  of  what  your  commission  would  be  com- 
pelled to  do;  it  would  have  to  ask  practical  men  what  the  figures 
should  bo. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  you  will  find  out  what  the  cast  of  these  new 
manufactures  is  in  England,  and  what  tariff  would  be  necessary  to 
offset  the  difference  and  what  we  would  have  to  pay,  we  could  tell. 
But  that  would  not  be  enough.  It  is  more  complicated  than  I  can 
answer,  because  it  involves  inherited  skill  and  knowledge,  and  it 
brings  up  the  question  of  whether  w^e  could  take  up  the  fine  yarns 
and  make  them  at  all  or  not.  no  matter  what  the  tariff  was,  because 
it  might  be  with  them  as  it  is  with  other  things.  For  instance,  we 
can  not  make  Italian  music  and  sculptures  in  this  country,  no  matter 
what  the  tariff  is. 

Mr.  C'ocKKAN.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  the  study  of  that  question.  I  do  not 
think  that  I,  being  occupied  in  a  vocation  in  which  I  have  to  make 
a  living,  could  give  the  time  necessary  to  find  that  out.  But  I  would 
measure  it  by  the  results.  When  we  get  mills  running  in  this  country 
in  competition  with  those  of  England,  then  we  know  we  have  got 
about  the  right  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  able  to  run  your  industry  under  the  exist- 
ing tariff,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  (^OCKRAN.  The  present  tariff  is  entirely  satisfactory  so  far  as 
your  immediate  industry  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  My  particular  business  is  contracting  engineering. 
I  have  some  interests  in  cotton  mills,  but  I  have  never  actuafly  myself 
run  a  cotton  mill. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  engaged 
in  the  cotton  business. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  an  officer,  but  somebody  else  generally  runs 
them.  I  build  a  number  and  am  pretty  familiar  with  the  general 
ccmditions. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  these  mills  with  which  you  are  connected  as  an 
officer  the  conditions  are  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  when  you  speak  of  the  wonderful  growth  of 
this  industry  in  England,  you  are  of  course  aware  that  f^ngland  is 
entirely  free  trade;  there  is  no  protection  whatever? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  On  cotton  goods? 

Mr.  Cockran.  On  any  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  England  gets  cotton  just  as  cheap  as  we  do. 
England  gets  it5>as  cheap  as  Fall  River.  She  does  not  need  any  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  is  protection  needed  by  Fall  River  any  more 
than  by  England,  if  they  both  get  their  raw^  material  on  equal  terms? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  For  manv  reasons. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What? 

Mr.  Tompkins  Most  of  their  spinning  is  done  on  machines  that 
require  great  skill,  of  which  we  have  very  few  in  this  country.  They 
have  generally  throughout  their  mills  a  degree  of  inherited  skill  that 
we  have  not  attained  the  equal  of  yet. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  stop  there  a  moment.  I  want  to  go  along  with 
you  as  you  state  the  matter. 

Mr.  ToMPKiKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  superiority  that  England  enjoys  there  is  in 
the  skill  of  her  operators,  according  to  youl 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Well,  yes;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  want  to 
offset  with  the  tariff,  precisely.    It  is  one  of  the  factors. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  of  the  iactors.    Let  us  examine  that  now. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  All  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  that  you  advocate  a  scheme  of 
tariff  taxation  by  which  inferior  skill  here  would  be  enabled  to  com- 
pete with  superior  skill  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  it  was  skill  that  required  long  training  and  in- 
heritance, I  would,  to  enable  us  to  get  up  to  it  without  living  in  pov- 
er^  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  heard  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  you,  who  stated  that  in  this  country  an  operator  was 
vastly  more  efficient  than  he  was  in  England  in  the  cotton  industry ; 
did  you  hear  his  testimony? 

Mjp.  Tompkins.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  think  you  interpreted  it  as  I 
understood  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  I  did  not.  Will  you  give  me  your  under- 
standing of  it  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  loom  that  his  father  ran  was  old  and  out  of 
date  at  the  time  that  he  was  running  six.  That  loom  has  become  old 
and  practically  out  of  date  now,  and  some  weavers  run  20  and  25 
now ;  but  that  is  not  in  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  weaver,  or  that 
is  not  inherited  skill;  that  is  in  the  mechanical  improvement  of  the 
loom  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  must  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  asked 
him  specifically  whether  the  productive  capacity  of  the  operator  in 
this  country  was  superior  to  that  of  the  operator  in  England,  and 
he  said  it  was. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  productive  capacitv  of  the  operator  becomes 
superior  by  the  assistance  of  the  improved  machinery.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  his  father  might  not  have  been  as  good  a  weaver  as  he 
was.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  would  not  say  that  he  was 
before  the  improved  condition  of  the  machinery  ana  the  limit  set 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  tend  six  where  his  father  could  not  tend 
but  four. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  maj^  have  been  trade  unions  influencing  the 
thing  to  keep  down  the  number  of  looms  that  a  man  should  tend. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  that  in  England  they  have  a  productive 
capacity  superior  to  what  we  have  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Tompkins.  They  have  advanced  further  between  the  time 
that  he  talks  about  his  father  running  two  looms  and  the  present 
time  than  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  know 
anything  about  this  industry,  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
English  operators  is  higher  than  the  productive  capacity  of  American 
operators? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  When  based  upon  knowledge  and  skill  it  is,  but 
when  based  upon  the  improvement  of  American  machinery  it  is  not, 
and  it  depends  upon  which  is  which. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  result  of  that,  would  you  be  prepared  to  say 
that  one  was  more  efficient  than  the  other;  ana  if  so,  which? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  You  mean  the  labor? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  the  productive  capacity;  the  capacity  to 
turn  out  work. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  English  operators  to 

f've  an  idea.  It  would  require  a  number  of  accurate  figures,  which 
have  not  got.    I  can  not  answer  the  question  as  you  put  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right;  I  understand.  Now  you  say  that  a 
tariff  that  is  excessive  is  as  bad  as  a  tariff  that  is  inadequate;  but  you 
do  not  undertake  to  give  an  idea  of  what  would  be  either  an  exces- 
sive or  an  inadequate  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  there  were  other  reasons  why  there  ought 
to  be  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  not  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  No,  but  you  seem  to  have  wandered  off  from  your 
original  question.    He  started  to  answer  and  you  interrupted  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  I  interrupt  your  answer  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  answered  tnat  half  an  hour  ago. 

The  Chairman.  He  answered  this  same  question.  You  asked  him 
his  reasons,  and  he  stated  one,  and  then  you  spent  half  an  hour  or 
so  asking  questions  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Whenever  the  light  is  turned  on  the  time  seems  ex- 
ceedingly long  to  the  chairman.  If  I  have  interrupted  you  at  any 
time  in  giving  an  answer,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  ask  that  you  com- 
plete it  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  him  about  the  matter  of  the  difference, 
and  why  we  should  want  a  tariff.  I  do  not  recollect  the  form  of  the 
question,  but  the  question  was  why  did  he  want  a  tariff  as  against 
England? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Because  of  inherited  skill,  because  of  England's 
world  markets,  that  she  can  handle  her  products  in  her  own  ships  all 
over  the  high  seas  of  the  whole  world,  and  if  I  had  the  time  I  could 
give  you  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  mean  is  this :  To  review  the  conditions,  one 
of  the  important  ones  is  the  English  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  One  of  the  important  ones  is  the  English  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  think  that  English  goods  get  any  lower 
rates  in  English  ships  than  the  goods  of  England's  competitors? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Tney  get  prompt  delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
If  we  ship  a  bale  of  goods  to  South  America,  it  is  liable  to  go  to 
Liverpool  and  lie  on  the  docks  for  three  or  four  weeks  until  they 
have  not  got  any  of  their  own  to  carry,  and  then  they  carry  ours.  You 
can  not  build  up  a  business  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  that  your  conception  of  the  for- 
eign trade  is  that  an  American  bale,  if  landed  in  Liverpool,  will  be 
allowed  to  stay  there  until  all  English  goods  have  been  forwarded? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  very  much  handicapped 
by  the  superiority  of  the  English  merchant  marine  and  the  in- 
ferioritv  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  asking  you  in  what  particulars  that  works  a 
hardship. 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  I  have  explained  to  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  asking  you  now.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  if  a  consignment  of  goods  to  South  America  is  landed  on  a  Liver- 
pool dock,  those  goods  would  be  left  there  until  all  English  goods  of 
every  kind  were  exported  and  exhausted? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  ]So;  I  did  not  say  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  any  merchant  ship  make  any  discrimination  be- 
tween goods  that  are  offered  to  it  for  shipment,  based  upon  the  place 
where  they  happen  to  have  been  manufactured  ? 

ilr.  Tompkins.  If  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  American  going 
to  some  foreign  port  having  to  go  on  an  English  vessel  and  sell  in 
competition  with  an  Englishman  on  the  same  vessel,  that  would  be 
a  big  handicap  in  itself. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Although  they  would  be  taken  on  perfectly  equal 
terms  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  would  the  handicap  come  in? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  a  man  doing  business  in  this  town  sent  his  drum- 
mer out  in  the  other  fellow's  carriage,  with  the  other  fellow's  drum- 
mer riding  in  the  same  carriage  and  saying  that  he  brought  this 
fellow  out,  how  could  the  two  ot  them  be  on  the  same  level? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a  purchaser  is 
offered  cloth,  for  instance,  made  by  two  rival  manufacturers,  before 
he  decides  which  one  he  will  give  the  preference  to  he  will  look  up 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  flag  is  floating  over  their  heads  ?  Do  they  do 
that  ?     Is  that  usually  the  way  it  works  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes ;  I  think  they  would.  I  think  you  would  have 
precisely  that  thin|^. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Ilou  think  so? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  purchaser  would  not  be  literally  looking  at 
the  flag,  but  he  would  be  taking  into  consideration  all  the  influences, 
jointly,  which  the  flag  represents,  and  it  is  a  big  influence. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  it  is  on  that  conception  of  trade  and  the  meth- 
ods of  trade  that  you  advocate  these  tariffs? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  is  one  element.  As  I  told  you  at  the  start, 
inherited  skill  is  another  element;  and  I  think  w^e  could  go  on  for  a 
long  time  and  show  some  i)oints  in  which  we  had  the  advantage.. 
But  it  is  not  in  raw  cotton;  it  is  not  in  having  foreign  markets;  it  is 
not  in  having  the  inherited  skill  that  those  other  countries  have; 
and  in  all  those  particulars  we  are  very  much  handicapped. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  you  have  completed  your  answer,  have  you, 
so  that  Mr.  Payne  will  not  charge  me  again  with  having  interrupted 
you? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  Avill  take  your  side  if  he  does. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  to  say,  you  have  given  us  all  the  reasons 
you  have? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  I  have  not.  I  think  I  could  give  up  a  great 
many  more. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  should  like  to  have  you  give  them. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  want  to  consume  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  Avell,  it  is  time  very  well  spent.  We  are  here 
just  to  make  this  inquiry. 
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back  to  you.  I  can  do  it  better  it  I  am  not  harassed  with  too  many 
questions.    [Laughter.] . 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  single  question  to  you  that 
will  harass  you. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  will  take  that  back.  You  must  excuse  me.  I 
did  not  mean  it  that  way.  I  simply  meant  that  under  interrogation 
I  might  not  do  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  quiet  of  my  office. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  right ;  and  that  additional  information  you 
will  let  us  have? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  TompKins,  you  live  at  Charlotte? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  Char'lotte,  not  Charlotte'. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  a  very  fine  town,  however  it 
is  pronounced.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  Nortn  Carolina  has  perhaps 
made  greater  advancement  in  material  development  in  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  than  the  majority  of  Southern  States,  to  put  it  that 
way? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  but  there  are  many  other  Southern 
States  that  might  take  exception  to  that  way  of  putting  it.  We  have 
made  great  progress. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  can  not  be  helped.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that 
North  Carolina  has  made  great  progress. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  attribute  all  of  the  progress  that  North  Caro* 
lina  has  made  from  this  lamentable  condition  which  vou  stated — and 
I  do  not  think  you  overstated  it  at  all — that  prevailed  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  decades  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  cotton  factories  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Very  far  from  it;  because  there  have  been  estab- 
lished over  $100,000,000  worth  of  cotton-oil  mills,  which  have  had 
their  influence  in  proportion;  a  whole  lot  of  furniture  factories;  a 
whole  lot  of  steel  mills;  new  railroads  hav^e  been  built ;  and  all  of  that 
has  had  an  influence. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  sav  so.  I  understood  you  to 
intimate,  or  I  thought  it  was  a  fair  conclusion  from  what  you  said, 
that  all  of  this  uplift  was  produced  by  the  establishment  of  cotton 
factories  in  the  South. 

Mr.  To3ipkin8.  Factories,  yes;  but  I  think  if  you  will  refer  to  the 
record  you  will  find  that  I  did  not  limit  it  to  cotton  factories.  Still 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there  now.  It  is  not  the  cotton  factories,  it  is 
the  diversified  pursuits  in  manufactures  and  in  commerce,  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  philosophical  remark  and  I  am  glad  you 
made  it.  I  believe  in  it.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  tliis  question — this  is 
what  I  was  leading  up  to 

Mr.  Tompkins  (continuing).  Due,  perhaps,  primarily  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  which  you  gentlemen  helped  us  along  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  due  primarily  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
was  it  not  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Well,  then,  you  might  as  well  go  back  to  Adam, 
and  be  done  with  it.  [Laughter.]  It  was.  perhaps,  due  to  Eve  eat- 
ing the  apple. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  evidently  played  poker  in  your  time;  you 
know  how  to  raise  a  fellow.  What  I  was  leading  up  to  was  this: 
Charlotte  is  in  the  center  of  the  great  develoj>ed  and  undeveloped 
water  power  of  the  South,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  apply  electricity  to  any 
of  the  cotton-manufacturing  industries  down  there  or  to  any  of  the 
rest  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  have  about  80,000  horsepower  now  applied 
in  one  big  development— the  Southern  Power  Company.  In  various 
smaller  developments  theretofore  made  we  have  gotten  about  50,000 
more;  and  there  are  about  100,000  more  in  process  of  development. 
We  will  have  water  power  equivalent  to  about  3,000,000  Cliinese 
coolies,  half  of  which  is  in  operation  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you.  You  told  me  that 
once  at  the  hotel  in  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Then  I  am  sorry  I  told  you  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  of  it.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another 
question. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  go  down  to  Charlotte  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  got  a  good  deal  of  information  down  there,  and 
some  money. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States  have 
more  water  power  undeveloped  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put 
together,  and  have  a  better  climate  for  the  purposes  of  work,  and 
^ave  the  cotton  on  the  ground,  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  freight 
rates  to  New  England,  or  old  England,  either,  or  any  other  place,  is 
it  7  lot  inevitable  that  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  cotton  industry 
will  go  South? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  cotton  industry  can  not  come  South  without 
the  people;  and  we  have  not  got  the  people. 

Mr,  Clark.  But  the  people  are  coming,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  far  fewer  New  England  people  or  any  other 
people  have  come  to  the  South  in  connection  with  these  develop- 
ments than  has  been  said.  Literally  none  have  come  in  connection 
with  the  cotton-oil  industry  and  not  5  per  cent  of  even  the  important 
ones  of  those  engaged  in  the  cotton  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  soon  as  these  New  Englanders  find  out  that  they 
can  make  more  money  down  there  than  they  can  up  in  New  England 
they  will  all  "  light  out  "  for  that  southern  country,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  want  to  assure  them  that  they  need  not  be  asking 
for  any  protection  against  us.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  if 
cotton  can  be  landed  in  Fall  River  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  in  Char- 
lotte (and  it  can),  the  people  of  New  England  are  not  going  to  be 
quitters  in  a  business  that  they  have  as  much  opportunity  to  do  as  we 
have.  The  cotton  will  go  to  the  people.  It  is  like  the  manufacture 
of  fine  goods  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  do  not  have  to  quit  making 
Swiss  muslin  and  Swiss  embroideries  and  emigrate  to  this  country. 
They  can  afford  to  pay  to  carry  the  cotton  there,  and  they  do.  We 
have  quite  an  uphill  piece  of  work  before  us  before  we  take  possession 
of  any  very  large  part  of  the  cottojn-manufacturing  industry,  which 
is  a  world  industry,  and  which  involves  the  movement  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  people  before  it  is  seriously  interfered  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  CiiABK.  One  other  question,  and  I  will  quit  you.  Do  you  not 
know  that  every  intelligent  man  in  your  part  of  the  country  and  in 
mine  believes  and  almo5  knows  that,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  high  tariff  or 
free  trade,  the  future  is  ours  in  the  commercial  development  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  ToMPKTNS.  The  future  is  ours? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  future  is  ours — the  future  belongs  to  the  South 
and  the  Southwest  as  compared  with  the  North  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  that. 
("Laughter.]  I  believe  we  will  have  to  compete  for  it  now  and  in  the 
future.  There  are  many  favorable  conditions  in  New  England  that 
we  have  not  got.  One,  for  instance,  is  capital  and  cheap  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  capital  always  follows  profit?. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Oh,  it  will  grow.     We  Avill  not  give  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  the  climate,  and  we  have  the  free  raw  mate- 
rial, have  we  not?  And  they  have  the  money  and  they  have  the 
manufacturing  skill  ?     I  am  talking  comparatively,  of  course. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  have  not  got  free  raw  material  any  more  than 
they  have.  They  can  get  cotton  in  Fall  River  just  as  cheaply  as  we 
can  in  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  can  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly;  and  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  raise  cotton  all  around  Charlotte,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly;  but  we  pay  just  as  much  for  cotton  as 
they  do  in  Fall  River;  and  Fall  River  pays  just  as  much  as  Man- 
chester does.  Manchester  can  get  her  cotton  from  Galveston  and  put 
it  in  ships  and  bring  it  to  Manchester  as  cheaplv  as  Fall  River  can 
get  it  from  New  Orleans;  and  we  have  to  pay  the  difference  or  we 
do  not  get  the  cotton.     We  have  to  pay  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  rates  to  Charlotte 
on  raw  cotton  to  be  manufactured  are  as  high  as  the  freight  rates  to 
Fall  River,  do  you? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  pay  the  Mississippi  price  for  cotton,  plus  the 
freight  rate  to  Charlotte';  and  that  is  the  price  in  Charlotte  of  the 
locally  raised  cotton. 

Mr!  Clark.  What  do  they  pay  ? 

Mr.  T03IPKIN8.  Who? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Fall  River  men  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  I  pay  the  same  as  they  do,  they  pay  the  same  as 
I  do.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  that  is  a  very  simple  proposition ;  but  do  you 
sav  that  the  Fall  River  man  pays  the  same  freight  rate  that  you  do? 

^Ir.  Tompkins.  I  believe  he  pays  a  little  less  from  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston  by  water  than  we  do  overland  from  Mississippi  to  Char- 
lotte. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  are  picking  out  the  extreme  point. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No  ;  I  am  picking  out  the  point  that  we  are  actually 
getting  cotton  from,  where  a  great  many  people  in  my  section  buy 
cotton — in  Mississippi,  and  ship  it  to  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  to  ship  the  cotton  in  the  first  place  to  New 
Orleans,  do  they  not? 

^Ir.  Tompkins.  No  ;  they  can  ship  it  direct  overland  by  rail ;  and 
that  is  the  wav  it  comes  to  Charlotte. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  do  they  ship  it  overland  to  Fall  River, 
too? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  I  expect  it  goes  mostly  by 
boat.    I  do  not  know  about  that. " 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  Vicksburg,  for  instance — I  just  happened  to 
think  of  that.  Can  the  Fall  River  men  get  raw  cotton  from  Vicks- 
burg at  the  same  freight  rate  that  you  can  get  it  from  Vicksburg? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know  about  freight  rates;  but  I  do  know 
that  we  pay  about  the  same  price  for  cotton  that  the  Fall  River  peo- 
ple do,  and  that  the  Manchester  people  pay  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  truth  of  it:  That  you  pav  about  the 
same  per  bale  or  per  hundredweight,  or  whatever  you  sell  it  by,  and 
that  you  pay  that  plus  your  freight  rate ;  and  the  Fall  River  man  or 
the  Manchester  man  or  any  other  man  pays  the  same  price  for  the 
cotton  that  you  pay,  plus  his  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing — ^that,  in  general, 
cotton  costs  delivered  in  Charlotte  about  the  same  price  that  it  costs 
delivered  in  Fall  River  or  in  Manchester. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  counting  freights  in  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Counting  freights  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  about  the 
freight  business,  then. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  We  think  so  ourselves. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  if  you  please. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  cost  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
of  the  kind  of  cotton-mill  machinery  tnat  we  use  largely  in  the  South, 
are  vou  not? 

'Sir.  Tompkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  please  tell  us  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  spin- 
mining  machinery,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  England  spins  mostly  with  mule  spindles,  and  we 
have  ring  spindle;,s.  so  that  it  would  be  (iifficult  to  make  the  compari- 
son. The  mills  are  entirely  differently  organized.  They  talk  about 
a  mill  in  England  being  worth  $0  a  spindle  to  build  it  new.  In  this 
country  $20  a  spindle  is  a  rough  way  of  speaking  of  the  cost  of  the 
mill.  In  England  they  do  not  own  any  operatives'  houses.  They 
do  not  do  any  weaving.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  factors  that  enter 
into  that  comparison  that  Avould  have  to  be.  considered  before  the 
answer  would  be  intelligent  at  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  protective  tariff  makes  cotton- 
mill  machinery  considerablv  higher  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Why.  certainly.  If  it  did  not,  there  would  be  no 
object  in  protection;  and  it  acts  on  cotton  goods  in  the  same  way, 
which  is  what  we  want  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Pou.  We  have  a  common  expression  of  "  $20  per  spindle,"  I 
believe? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  So  that  the  cost  of  a  5,000-spindle  mill  would  be  $100,000. 
How  much  less  could  that  mill  be  built  for  if  we  had  absolute  free 
trade? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  With  English  machinery?  It  would  de|)end  upon 
how  you  equii)ped  ii.  You  might  buy  one  kind  of  machinery  and 
make  it  come  out  one  wav.  and  buv  another  kind  of  machinerv  out  of 
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England  and  make  it  come  out  another  way.  But  the  duties  on  cotton- 
mill  machinery  vary  from  practically  nothing  up  to  30  or  40  per  cent. 
The  average  would  be  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question  of  how  much  of  that  15  per  cent,  if  that  is  the  right 
figure — and  that  is  what  I  am  telling  you  that  I  have  not  got  enough 
figures  by  me  to  give  you — how  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  American  wage,  and  the  American  habit  of  living,  and  the 
American  living  in  a  house  that  is  built  for  him,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
questions  of  that  sort.  If  you  could  formulate  just  what  you  want  to 
know,  I  could  take  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  question,  and  work  it 
out  to  some  intelligent  solution.  But  I  could  not  do  it  offhand  in  this 
way,  because  I  have  not  got  the  facts. 

Mr.  Por.  Do  you  think  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  in  the 
South  receives  any  benefit  from  the  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  ToMPKixs.  Why^  yes.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  here  to  talk 
about — to  maintain  a  protective  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  does  do 
good. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  were  talking  about  that 
particular  industry  in  our  particular  section.  I  had  not  understood 
that  you  had  specialized  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Tompkins,  you  stated  a  few  moments  ago,  as  I 
understood  vou,  that  the  product  of  the  South  had  been  increased 
from  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  a  billion  and  a  quarter. 
You  did  not  mean  by  that  that  the  price  of  the  cotton  crop  had  in- 
creased that  much  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  meant  that  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  which  I 
spoke  of  as  being  worth  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  $300,000,000,  were 
worth  last  year  over  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  are  600,000,000  for  what  we  formerly  got 
300,000,000  for.  I  meant  that  the  cotton-oil  product,  which  is  a 
totally  new  asset  and  resource,  is  worth  a  hundred  millions  more. 
I  meant  that  the  perishable  farm  products  made  valuable  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  manufacturing  population  were  worth  a  hundred 
millions  more.  You  can  build  it  to  a  billion  and  a  quarter  without 
anv  difficulty  whatever ;  and  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  meant;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes.  It  is  the  general  receipts  from  the  most  im- 
portant vocations  in  the  South  which  formerly  amounted  to  three 
hundred  millions,  and  now  amount  to  a  billion  and  a  quarter,  and 
the  influence  of  the  diversified  manufacture  development,  which  takes 
them  out  of  cut-throat  competition  with  each  other  and  makes  con- 
sumers where  they  were  formerly  competitive  producers,  and  in 
some  cases  makes  new  sources  of  income. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  this 
proposition,  Mr.  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated  that  in 
this  last  decade  the  i)rice  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  South  had  increased 
from  three  hundred  millions  to  six  hundred  millions;  and  you  at- 
tributed that  to  the  increase  of  cotton  mills  or  manufactories  in  the 
South.     Is  that  true  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  not  cotton  mills — all  manufactories;  diver- 
sified occupations  based  upon  manufacture  and  conunerce. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  thing  that  fixes  the  price  of  cotton  (we  will 
limit  the  question  to  cotton,  because  that  is  what  we  have  under  dis- 
cussion) is  the  demand  for  the  article.  You  agree  that  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand  is  really,  in  the  cotton  market  at  an3'  rate, 
the  question  that  fixes  the  price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Supply  and  demand;  yes. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  I  said  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  But  not  demand  alone. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  said  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  all  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  attributed  that  to  the  increased  cotton 
manufactories  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  building  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  attributed  it  to  the  development  of  diversified 
manufacture — commerce  and  manufacture — of  which  cotton  manu- 
facture is  an  important  element. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  building  of  railroads  and  the  building  of 
steel  plants  and  the  development  of  other  industries  does  not  make 
any  demand  for  cotton ;  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  makes  consumption  of  cotton  and  increases  the 
world's  consumption ;  and  it  does  this 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  will  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  you  please,  I  want  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  affects  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  very 
materially,  because  it  curtails  the  supply.  It  takes  so  many  people  out 
of  the  production  of  cotton  that  we  see  it  has  increased  very  much  less 
than  it  did  in  the  first  three  decades;  and  therefore  the  increase  is  more 
due  to  the  curtailment  of  the  supply,  which  does  not  mean  that  the 
supply  of  cotton  is  less.  I  think  I  see  your  question  already.  There 
is  more  cotton  produced  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly;  certainly. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  But  in  the  fir.-t  three  decades  the  production  was 
doubled  every  ten  years.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  has  practically  re- 
mained the  same ;  and  there  is  where  the  diminished  supply  comes  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  last  ten  vears  we  have  had  two  13,500,000- 
bale  crops,  and  at  the  beginning  oJ  the  decade  it  had  never  reached 
more  than  a  9,000,000-bale  crop ;  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  it  had  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  did  in 
the  first  three  decades,  we  would  have  been  making  20,000,000  bales 
of  cotton  right  now,  and  it  would  be  selling  at  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  of  cotton  is 
fixed  in  the  world's  markets,  and  not  on  our  local  markets ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  But  the  supply  is  fixed  in  our  local  markets,  wholly 
or  so  nearly  wholly  that  whatever  affects  the  supply  from  our  market 
affects  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Under\\'ood.  Unquestionably :  but  we  will  both  agree  that  there 
has  not  been  a  diminution  in  the  supply  in  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  has  been  a  diminished  rate  of  increase — a 
verv  much  diminished  rate  of  increase. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase,  whether 
the  rate  has  been  less  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  rate  is  what  counts,  though,  because  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  the  world  is  continuing,  and  those  very  people  who 
went  out  of  the  business  and  made  the  rate  of  increase  less  liave  be- 
come consumers  and  have  increased  the  other  end  of  your  veiy  propo- 
sition. It  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  Every  man  that  quits 
the  cotton  field  and  goes  into  a  steel  mill  or  an  oil  mill  or  a  woolen 
mill  diminishes  the  supply,  or  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  supply,  and 
increases  the  demand;  and  that  is  what  has  made  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  cotton.  That  is  what  has  made  the  difference  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  but  of  course  if  the  supply  fell  off  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  demand,  it  would  increase  the  price.  But 
the  supply  has  actually  increased.  It  is  the  world's  market  that 
makes  the  demand.  The  supply  is  local,  but  it  is  the  world's  market 
that  makes  the  demand.    Do  we  not  agree  on  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  but  it  is  the  local  market  that  makes,  the 
supply,  and  that  is  the  biggest  factor  in  this  question  of  the  change  of 
price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wait  a  minute;  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 

Mr.  Tompkins.  All  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  spoke  about  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
looms  in  England.  Have  not  the  English  looms  and  the  foreign 
looms  increased  very  much  more  greatly  in  proportion  in  the  last 
ten  years  than  the  development  in  the  South  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  How  do  you  mean — ^increase  in  numbers  or  in  im- 
provement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  amount  of  production,  the  amount  of  con- 
sumption of  cotton.  The  loom  consumes  cotton.  Has  not  the  con- 
sumption of  the  looms  in  England  and  in  other  foreign  countries 
increased  very  much  more  greatly  than  the  amount  of  increase  in 
the  South? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  has  been  a  large  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  been  very  much  greater  in  proportion,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  England's  spindles  have  increased  from  practically 
forty  to  fifty  million  spindles  m  the  last  decade,  say.  I  am  speaking 
from  general  knowledge,  now,  but  without  accurate  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Relatively,  though,  I  think  we  will  agree  (I  think 
you  stated  this  a  while  ago  in  your  answer  to  a  question)  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  foreign  looms  has  been  much  greater  than  it  has  been 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Perhaps  in  numbers — the  increase  in  foreign  spin- 
dles I  stated ;  not  looms.    I  am  not  familiar  with  the  loom  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  I  agree 
with  you  thoroughly  that  we  are  in  a  most  happ}'  condition  in  the 
South ;  that  we  have  come  out  of  our  adversities  notwithstanding  the 
high  taxes  that  we  have  had  to  pay  and  a  great  many  other  loads  that 
we  have  had  to  carry ;  and  the  South  is  prospering  and  coming  to  the 
front  as  no  other  part  of  the  country  is.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  this: 
I  noticed  awhile  ago  that  you  referred  to  the  increased  supply  of 
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^Id,  and  I  judged  from  what  you  said  that  you  believe  in  the  quan- 
titative theory  of  money.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  that  the  amount  of  basic  money 
in  the  country  is  what  measui'es  the  vahie? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know  that  you  are  one  of  the  best-informed  men 
in  the  South,  and  of  tourse  you  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
decade  the  amount  of  money  in  this  country  has  increased  from  $22 
per  capita  to  $35,  and  that  the  world's  supplv  of  gold  has  very  largely 
increased  in  the  last  decade.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  had  a 
very  great  effect  on  the  price  of  cotton,  cotton  goods,  and  all  other 
agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  do  not  think  the  increase  of  gold  has  gone  far 
enough  yet  to  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment. I  think  that  relatively  we  have  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  mcmey  as  w^e  had  before  this  great  industrial  development 
began.  But  if  it  continues  ten  years  more,  and  w^e  do  not  keep  the 
industrial  development  parallel  with  it  by  protection  or  otherwise, 
then  I  think  we  will  begin  to  see  high  prices,  high  interest  rates,  and 
inflation.  But  there  are  other  people  who  are  better  students  of 
finance  than  I  am  who  think  that  we  have  not  got  too  much  money 
for  what  we  are  doing;  that  we  have  increased  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  in  propoi-tion  to  the  increase  of  money,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  aoing  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course ;  and  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  plenty  of  money  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  is  rather  speculative,,  however. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that 
by  reason  of  the  large  increase  of  this  fcasic  money  in  the  country 
we  were  increasing  the  j^rice  of  the  commodities  of  the  country^  and 
thereby  lessening  the  rate  of  duty,  or  removing  the  protection  by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  article,  due  to  the  increased  supply  of 
gold.     Is  that  what  you  said? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  suggested  that  that  was  a  consideration  which 
was  worth  the  attention  of  this  committee.  I  did  not  make  any  pre- 
diction as  to  whether  it  would  come  true  or  not,  because  there  are 
counter  speculations. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  If  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  this  committee,  is 
it  not  worth  the  attention  of  this  committee  that  in  all  probability 
the  increased  value  of  cotton,  the  fact  that  we  are  selling  cotton  for  a 
higher  price  and  at  a  larger  profit  now,  is  due  to  the  increased  supply 
of  ba^ic  money  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  may  be  in  a  very  slight  degree;  but  it  would 
only  be  in  a  very  slight  degi'ee,  because  up  to  the  present  time  the 
South  has  had  a  less  proportion  of  the  monev  than  she  ought  to  have 
had  to  do  the  business  she  has  done.  It  has  Wen  done  on  a  very  lim- 
ited capital.  And  if  we  admit  your  proposition  that  it  has  had  some 
influence,  still  we  can  not  disregard  the  proposition  that  the  drafting 
of  so  many  people  out  of  the  production  of  cotton  and  into  other 
fields  of  labor,  making  them  consumers,  making  them  consumers  of 
perishable  farm  products,  which  give  occupation  to  a  great  many  who 
w^ere  left  in  the  cotton  fields,  has  had  an  important  influence  and  the 
most  important  influence  and  the  mor>t  certain  influence.     It  may  be 
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that  the  increasing  production  of  gold  has  slighth'  stimulated  the 
price  of  cotton,  but  as  to  the  great  increase,  that  100  per  cent  increase. 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  it  has  been  due  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  South,  the  drafting  of  her  working  population  out  of  the  cotton 
fields  into  the  factories,  and  the  factory  population  becoming  con- 
simiers  of  cotton  and  consumers  of  perishable  farm  products,  which 
are  made  by  farmers  who  would  otherwise  make  cotton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Tompkins,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  the  relative  increase  of  the 
cotton  crop  and  the  increase  in  the  price  is  greater  than  that  of  corn 
or  of  wheat  or  of  the  other  agricultural  products  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  developed  in  value  and  in  price  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
crop  throughout  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  and  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  South? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  think  that  in  the  last  ten  years,  if  the  whole 
population  in  a  corn-growing  district  or  a  cattle-growing  district  or 
any  other  agricultural  district  had  continued  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  do  nothing  but  stay  on  the  farm  and  produce  corn,  or  wheat,  or 
live  stock,  as  the  case  may  be — if  those  sections  had  not  developed 
diversified  manufactures,  com  would  be  worth  one-half  what  it  is; 
and  I  think  that  the  parallel  between  them  and  cotton  is  exact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  agree  on  that  proposition  entirely;  but  I 
thought  you  were  basing  your*  arguments  entirely  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  irrespective  of  the  growth  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  Of  course  we  will  agree  that  if  all  the 
world  went  to  raising  agricultural  products,  agricultural  products 
would  soon  have  a  very  small  relative  value.  But  now  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question  m  reference  to  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
cotton:  The  value  of  cotton  is  not  measured  by  the  money  in  the 
South.  The  value  of  cotton  is  fixed  in  the  Liverpool  and  Ihe  New 
York  markets,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  To3iPKiN8.  The  gold  is  not  all  in  the  South:  but  the  value  of 
cotton  is  a  world  proposition,  and  gold  is  a  world  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly;  but  it  is  fixed  in  the  markets  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly;  and  if  gold  diminishes  much  in  value 
its  effect  to  increase  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  South  is  all  that  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly;  we  agree  on  that  proposition,  but  it 
is  not  confined  merely  to  the  development  of  the  South.  It  is  confined 
to  the  development  of  the  world,  which  fixes  the  price. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Your  remark,  '"We  agree  upon  that  proposition," 
reminds  me  of  one  I  have  often  made — that  we  have  ^ot  to  raise 
enough  revenue  to  run  this  Government  by  the  tariff,  together  with 
some  internal  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  agree  with  you  most  heartily  on  that  proposi- 
tion. • 

Mr.  Tompkins.  But  T  believe  that  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  favor  a  tariff  for  protection  which  incidentally  raises 
revenue,  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  which  incidentally  j^rotects:  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  the  difference  between  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee;  that  the  so-called  "free  traders''  are  mostly  the- 
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orists;  that  if  you  should  turn  the  Government  over  to  them 
they  could  not  run  it,  and  if  you  should  turn  it  over  to  the  "  stand- 
patters "  you  would  not  have  it  long.    [Great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you  again. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  in  favor  of  protection  first.  I  would  put  pro- 
tection before  the  raising  of  the  revenue,  and  if  it  a  little  more  than 
raises  the  revenue  I  would  re-lay  it  so  as  to  protect  American  indus- 
tries. It  has  to  protect  American  industries ;  it  has  to  raise  the  reve- 
nue ;   it  has  to  do  both  of  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  say  ''  amen  "  over  there? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  I  do  not.  [Laughter.]  I  think  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  first  to  raise  the  revenue ;  the  incidents  may  come  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  But  you  have  got  to  have  a  tariff  to  raise  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Now,  if  you  have  got  to  do  it  what  difference  does 
it  make  whether  we  call  ourselves,  in  politics,  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  which  incidentally  protects  or  a  tariff  for  protection  which 
incidentally  raises  revenue  ?  Take  a  man  who  favors  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue which  incidentally  protects— is  there  a  man  in  Congress  who, 
knowing  that  he  had  to  raise  so  much  money  here,  would  not  lay  it  in 
favor  of  American  industries  as  against  laying  it  on  tea  and  coffee  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  distinction,  though,  Mr.  Tompkins,  in 
this :  Some  of  our  friends  who  believe  in  protection  would  lay  a  tax 
that  is  prohibitive  and  allows  no  competition  and  raises  no  revenue; 
whereas  we  who  believe  in  a  revenue  tariff  believe  in  producing  some 
revenue  for  the  Government  at  the  same  time  that  the  tarift  may 
incidentally  effect  the  result  that  you  desire. 

Now,  there  is  one  question  aside  from  this  theory 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  you  talking  about  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  a 
tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection? 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  tariff  for  revenue  is  a  tariff  for  revenue.  The 
other  result  may  follow;  but  if  it  is  laid  for  revenue  it  is  laid  pri- 
marily for  revenue,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  You  can  not  help  going  further. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  will  go  of  itself,  though.  At  least  the  com- 
mittee does  not  have  to  carry  it  any  further. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  You  have  to  lay  these  tariffs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Are  you  going  to  lay  a  tariff  on  silk  dresses,  and 
so  on,  and  tea  and  coffee;  or  are  you  going  to  lay  it  on  the  cotton- 
manufacturing  industry,  the  industry  of  the  South  that  raises  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  100  per  cent  in  ten  years? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  we  agreed  that  the  world's  supply  of 
gold  had  an  effect  on  the  tariff.  But,  Mr.  Tompkins,  I  want  to'  ask 
you  a  practical  question  about  your  milling  interests  there.  The  mills 
in  the  South  largely  produce  the  coarser  fabrics,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Generally  speaking,  yes;  but  there  are  some  mills 
now  going  on  to  finer  numbers,* and  that  is  the  purpose  of  talking 
to  you  about  the  finer  numbers.  I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  your 
time  with  speculative  theories  about  matters  which  do  not  concern  us 
practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  question  of  the  coarser  fabrics,  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  where  the  mills  of  the  South  find  their  market  for  the 
coarser  fabrics  of  cotton  goods? 
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Mr.  Tompkins.  Chiefly  in  the  United  States ;  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent in  China;  and  to  a  still  more  limited  extent  in  a  few  foreign 
countries  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention,  because  they  do 
not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Quite  a  considerable  amount  of  the  cotton  fabrics 
that  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  largely  from  the  southern 
mills,  find  their  market  in  the  Orient  to-day.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  the  Orient  they  meet  the  British  goods  in 
a  free-trade  market,  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  are  able  to  compete 
on  those  fabrics  in  that  market  without  a  protective  tariff ;  is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  case,  dismissing  for  the  time  being  the 
question  of  a  revenue  tariff,  which  I  agree  with  you  on — I  think  we 
must  levy  a  revenue  tariff;  but  so  far  as  a  protective  tariff  is  con- 
cerned, when  we  can  meet  our  competitor,  the  English  mill  man,  in 
the  markets  of  the  Orient  and  fight  him  oi^  an  even  basis,  does  not 
that  indicate  that  we  would  be  able  to  survive  whether  we  had  the 
tariff  or  not?  • 

Mr.  Tompkins.  If  conditions  all  remained  the  same :  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  made  one  remark  to  Mr.  Clark  which  I  con- 
sider of  the  greatest  importance,  Mr.  Tompkins.  You  stated  that 
perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  the  growth  of  the  South  was 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  by  that  I  presume  you  meant  that  you  found 
free  labor  much  cheaper  in  the  sense  of  being  much  more  productive 
than  slave  labor? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  To  say  that  it  is  much  cheaper  would  involve  an 
apparent  contradiction,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  case.  We  pay 
free  labor,  and  we  did  not  pay  the  slaves. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  inferior  initiative  of  the  slave,  the  inferior 
energy  of  the  slave — and  I  speak  of  the  slave  exactly  as  if  he  was  a 
white' man:  it  would  be  applicable  just  the  same — ^make  the  present 
condition  far  the  most  profitable  and  far  the  most  in  accord  with 
modern  Christian  civilization. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  other  words,  you  agree  that  the  cheapest  labor 
that  was  ever  known  (slave  labor)  was  really  the  most  expensive,  the 
most  wasteful  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Not  the  most  expensive,  but  the  one  that  led  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  country.  Before  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
thoroughly  established  in  the  South,  or  more  thoroughly  established 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  had  diversified  manufacturing 
interests.  The  section  that  I  live  in  was  once  the  most  progressive 
manufacturing  section  in  the  United  States.  In  the  time  when  we 
had  free  labor  and  diversified  manufactures  cotton  ranged  from  28 
cents  a  pound  up  to  44  cents  a  pound,  without  any  constraining  in- 
fluence like  the  civil  war,  which  carried  it  to  80  cents  a  pound.  xVs 
the  institution  of  slavery  grew,  and  as  slaves  began  to  be  imported 
(and  I  will  omit  the  reference  to  New  England  that  is  usually  made 
in  this  connection) ,  cotton  went  down,  down,  down,  to  5  cents. 
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The  population  and  wealth  of  my  State  practically  remained  the 
same  from  1830  to  1860,  getting  more  and  more  imder  the  control  of 
slavery.  There  are  people  who  think  that  white  immigration  stopped 
there  because  of  the  negro.  It  did  not.  It  stopped  because  oi  the 
institution  of  slavery.  They  think  that  manufactures  dried  up  be- 
cause of  the  negro.  But  they  did  not.  We  see  manufactures  re- 
vived in  the  presence  of  more  negroes  than  we  ever  had  before.  So 
that  it  is  this  matter  of  making  national  laws  to  foster  diverse  occu- 
pations that  is  making  it  possible  for  us  to  get  back  to  the  position 
that  we  formerly  occupied,  relatively,  in  this  nation.  We  have  got 
a  start  there,  and  we  do  not  want  these  favorable  conditions;  inter- 
fered with. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly.  You  agreed  with  me,  I  think,  that  this 
labor  which  cost  nothing  in  the  w^ay  of  wages  was  in  fact  much  less 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Much  less  profitable — that  is  a  better  way  to  put  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  me.  It  was  much  less  profit- 
dble  than  free  labor  which  is  paid  a  daily  wage  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Certainly:  I  agree  with  you  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  you  fullv. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Therfc  are  just  two  points  I  want  to  refer  to  in  ref- 
erence to  their  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry  under  protection  in  the  South,  and  particularly  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  According  to  the  census.  North  Caro- 
lina has  the  smallest  percentage  of  population  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  have  heard  that  said  frequently,  and  I  believe  it 
is  accurate. 

Mr.  Pou.  One-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BouTELi^.  According  to  the  census,  it  is  a  mere  trace :  and  your 
population  is  made  up  very  largely  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Mo- 
ravians, and  a  few  Huguenots.  So  that  you  have  in  North  Carolina, 
have  you  not,*  as  good  a  material  as  there  is  in  the  world  to  draw  on 
for  educating  these  skilled  mechanics  in  textile  work  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes:  and  in  the  colored  labor  we  have  a  good 
labor  to  draw  upon  for  the  general  work.  Instead  of  the  colored  man 
being  a  disadvantage  he  is  an  advantage.  It  was  the  institution  of 
slavery  which  was  a  disadvantage,  not  the  colored  man.  So  you  can 
include  him  in  your  list  of  good  laborers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  free  laborer's  advantage? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  I  had  particular  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  North  Carolina  under  pro- 
tection, when  the  time  comes  when  they  can  make  these  finer  classes 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes.  We  have  as  good  material  to  make  good  labor 
as  any  part  of  the  countiT  has. 

Mr.  Boi'TKLL.  Yes.  Tlie  second  point  was  this:  Like  mv  friend 
Mr.  Clark  here,  I  als6  received  enlightenment  from  North  Carolina, 
and  I  wish  we  had  the  time  for  you  to  tell  this  committee  briefly  what 
you  told  me  three  and  a  half  years  ago  at  Charlotte  in  i*eference  to 
the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  these  manufacturing  centers  and 
villages  upon  education.  But  to  put  it  in  a  question,  it  is  true,  is  it 
not,  that  the  development  of  these  villages,  in  bringing  in  people  from 
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the  isolated  farms  and  mountain  districts,  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  public  schools  and  of  the  school  population  in  western 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Very  much  so;  and  I  am  willing  to  answer  at  any 
length  your  question,  if  the  patience  of  the  committee  holds  out. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  know  it  would  interest  them,  Mr.  Tompkins,  if  they 
could  hear  it;  but  I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  point.  That  is  all,  Mr* 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Gaines.  We  have  not  had  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  I  am  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  chairman* 
Shall  I  proceed  to  answer  for  five  minutes? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wish  he  could. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  influence  of  slavery  in  the  production  of  cot- 
ton was  to  drive  out  our  free  white  labor  and  develop  emigration 
and  put  a  stop  to  immigration.  A  great  many  of  the  most  important 
men  of  the  Central  Nortwest  left  the  South  during  the  period  from 
1820  to  1860  to  escape  the  institution  of  slavery,  a  great  many  free 
white  people  were  left  there  without  capital  irnd  witliout  labor,  and 
they  became  very  poor  and  did  not  have  schools.  The  hiws  wliich 
sustained  slavery  did  not  provide  public  schools,  because  they  did  not 
want  them  among  the  slaves.  And  there  was  a  tide  of  other  emigra- 
tion to  the  Southwest,  carrying  slaves  with  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one 
of  our  northwestern  emigrants.  His  origin  was  in  North  Carolina 
whether  he  was  born  there  or  not,  and  a  great  many  others  of  the 
best  population  of  the  Central  Northwest  came  from  that  Piedmont 
region  originally.  As  the  institution  of  slavery  became  more  and 
more  permanently  established  it  left  a  large  number  of  white  people, 
who,  since  the  civil  war,  have  been  brouglit  into  the  factories  out  of 
log  cabins  in  many  cases  and  put  in  good  houses— who  have  been 
brought  from  where  they  did  not  have  any  schools  or  social  life  into 
a  condition  where  schools  were  provided  and  c])uir]ies  were  provided 
and  means  were  provided  to  improve  the  social  life.  I  speak  of  the 
improvement,  not  alone  to  that  class  of  people,  but  to  all  the  white 
people  of  the  South.  When  slavery  fell,  the  effects  of  tlie  civil  war 
could  have  been  recovered  from  as  quickly  as  France  recovered  from 
the  war  with  Prussia,  but  from  the  fall  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
it  took  us  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  recover,  and  Christian  civilization 
was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  balance. 

But  having  reestablished  decent  government  under  white  judg- 
ment, there  began  a  diversification  ot  occui)ations.  The  colored  man 
himself,  who  had  been  the  slave  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  dis- 
turbing factors  in  the  reconstruction  period,  became  useful;  nnd  we 
have  quickly  worked  out  of  a  condition  that  was  mo<t  deplorable  for 
everybody  into  one  in  which  everybody  is  making  about  all  the  im- 
provement he  is  entitled  to. 

That  is  about  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  a  great  phenomenon,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  certainly  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  HINOT  WELD,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Weld.  We  respectfully  present  the  following  suggestion  for 
the  tariff  on  cotton  yarns : 

We  consider  the  present  schedule  on  single-carded  yarns  satis- 
factory, because  a  comparatively  small  labor  cost  has  been  added  to 
the  raw  material.  Since  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed  in  1897  the 
conditions  of  our  business  in  regard  to  yarns  advanced  beyond  the 
condition  of  single-carded  yarns  on  cops  has  greatly  changed,  and  the 
protection  which  was  considered  fair  at  that  time  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  records 
at  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
various  finishing  processes  which  have  been  applied  to  most  of  the 
yarns  now  imported  have  so  increased  the  value  that  the  specific 
duties  of  the  present  tariff  afford  a  much  smaller  protection  than 
when  the  schedule  was  adopted.  The  following  table  shows  some  of 
the  more  important  transactions  for  the  years  1898-1907 


No.  of  yarn  and  year. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Poands  Im- 
ported. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Average 
price. 

Average 
ad  va- 
lorem. 

No.  20: 

1896 . 

1907 

Cents. 
6 
6 

10 
10 

12i 
12i 

16 
15 

\^ 

129.924 
449,067 

76,192 
280,1^ 

130,131 
647,264 

45,015 
237,042 

165,060 
968,876 

261,036 
698,797 

140,485 

475,843 

$80,654 
149,486 

24,761 
04,483 

64,991 
366,123 

13,476 
107,158 

60,401 
471,952 

93,048 
297,938 

45,660 
279,122 

|7,7C6 
26,946 

6,714 
17,862 

13,013 
64,726 

6,627 
29,706 

24,769 
145,331 

46,681 
1(M,790 

27.3W 
92,790 

$0,236 
.883 

.825 
.411 

.423 
.4U 

.299 
.451 

.906 
.487 

.356 
.496 

.326 

.587 

25.51 
18.08 

Ko.ao: 

1898 

1007         

23.QS 
18.25 

Vo.  40: 

1898 

1907 

23.06 
24.38 

Vo.  W: 

1808 

1907 

41.75 
27.72 

No.  60: 

18J)8 -. 

1907  ..    

49.12 
30.79 

No.  70: 

1898 

1907 _ 

49.09 
85.17 

No.  78: 

i907i"iiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiniii 

GO.Ol 
33.24 

Total  of  all  yam  Imported: 

1898 — 

2,742,951 
6.902,481 

1,057,698 
8,521,860 

289,122 
1, on, 891 

.24 
.61 

48.97 

1907 

30.44 

This  advance  in  the  average  price  on  the  imported  yam  from  24 
cents  to  51  cents  we  believe  to  be  due  to  the  large  proportion  made 
from  Egyptian,  sea  island,  and  other  high-priced  long-staple  cotton, 
and  more  especially  to  the  advanced  state  of  manufacture  which  has 
added  greatly  to  the  labor  cost.  The  large  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion of  these  highly  finished  yarns  shows  the  growing  difficulty  our 
manufacturers  are  experiencing  in  competing  with  foreign  yarns. 
In  view  of  the  facts  shown  by  the  above  schedule,  we  believe  that  we 
are  justified  in  asking  for  the  following  slightly  increased  tariff  on 
the  highly  finished  yarns  which  we  offer  in  substitution  for  para- 
graph 302  of  the  act  of  1897 : 

Cotton  thread  and  carded  yarn,  warps,  or  warp  yarns,  in  singles, 
whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form, 
except  spool  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter  provided  for,  not  colored, 
bleached,  dyed,  gassed,  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by 
grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single  yarns  together,  3  cents  per 
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pound  on  all  numbers  up  to  and  including  No.  15.  One-fifth  of  a 
cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  exceeding  No.  15  and  up 
to  and  including  No.  30.  One-fourth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound 
on  all  numbers  exceeding  No.  30. 

Combed  single  and  all  twisted  yams  or  yarns  advanced  beyond 
condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single 
yarns  together,  whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles,  skeins,  or  cops,  or 
any  other  form,  except  spool  thread  of  cotton  hereinafter  provided 
for,  6  cents  per  pound  up  to  and  including  No.  20,  and  on  all  num- 
bers exceeding  ISo,  20  and  up  to  and  including  No.  60,  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound ;  over  No.  50,  four-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  number  per  pound.  If  colored,  bleached,  mercerized,  dyed,  or 
gassed,  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  number  per 
pound  on  all  the  foregoing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  the  wdtness  a  question.  You  say 
that  you  want  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Weld.  On  the  highly  finished  yams. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that,  as  given  in  the  government  figures 
here,  the  total  output  of  yarns  in  this  country  is  $460,000,000.  Is  that 
about  correct? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that;  but  I  think  it  must  be 
that  that  includes  cloth,  as  well,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  is  only  under  the  yam  schedule  that  I  am 
reading.  I  notice  that  the  importations  amount  to  about  three  and 
one-half  millions. 

Mr.  Weld.  Three  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  right? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  according  to  this  schedule,  you  have  a 
production  in  the  United  States  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
as  against  an  importation  of  three  and  a  half  millions;  or  the  im- 
portations are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  production  in  this  country. 
That  practically  gives  you  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  great  product 
of  your  industry  now  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  These  importations  are  entirely  confined,  I  think,  to 
the  higher  grades  of  yarns. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  understand  that:  but  on. the  low  grades  of 
yams  the  schedule  to-day  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Weld.  Practically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  the  industry  is  entitled  to  a 
prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  many  grades  which 
are  not  produced  in  this  country  at  all,  in  which  we  do  not  compete 
with  the  imported  yarns. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that;  but  that  only  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  the  duty  on  the  lower  grades  of  varn  is  more  prohibit- 
ive; they  are  producing  no  revenue  to  the  6overnment  whatever. 
Under  those  circumstances,  with  the  necessity '  for  increasing  the 
revenue,  do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  this  schedule 
rather  than  to  raise  it? 

Mr.  Weld.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  your  industry  is  entitled  to  abso- 
lute control  of  the  American  market,  regardless  of  raising  any  rev- 
enue whatever,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Weij>.  At  present  our  prices  on  the  highly  finished  yams  are 
made  by  the  importers. 

Mr.  Undeuwooi).  But  conceding  that  only  the  highly  finished  yams 
are  coming  in  and  giving  you  any  competition  at  all,  do  j'ou  not 
think  that  the  people  of  tlie  Unitecl  States  are  entitled  to  rafse  some 
rovtMine  from  this  schedule?  They  raii-c  some  revenue  from  iron  and 
Ft  eel;  the^v  raise  some  from  tobacco;  they  raise  some  from  a  number 
of  other  industries  in  the  country.  And  do  you  not  think  that  your 
industry  (which  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy,  but  is  of  many  yeai^' 
standing)  should  have  a  duty  under  which  some  of  the  revenues  of 
the  (lovernment  can  be  rnisocl  from  it? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  thnt  is  a  question  which  will  be  settled  by  the 
Ways  and  Sleans  Committee. 

Air.  Underw(H)I).  Then  you  do  not  stand  on  your  proposition  that 
we  oi'ght  to  raise  this  tariff  instead  of  lower  it? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  stand  on  my  proposition  with  regard  to  fine  yarns. 
I  have  asked  for  no  increase  on  the  commoner  qualities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  commoner  qualities  of  yarn  you  think  it 
would  stand  a  decrease  of  duty? 

Mr.  AVeld.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  so? 

Mr.  Weld,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  still  stand  on  the  proposition  that  you  are 
entitled  to  a  prohibitive  tariff.  Now,  while  it  is  only  a  very  small 
amount,  T  see  that  a  small  quantity  of  these  cott(m  yarns  are  exported 
to  Canada.  When  3^ou  go  to  the  Crnadian  market  you  go  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  to  the  English  manufacturer.  The  differen- 
tial in  tlie  duty  is  against  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  Cana- 
dian market.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  understand  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwocd.  If  yon  can  compete  with  the  English  mannfac- 
tnier  in  the  Canadian  market,  where  the  differential  is  against  you, 
do  you  not  think  it  indicates  that  yon  would  have  some  opportunity, 
at  least,  to  comj)ete  with  England  in  this  maiket? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  nuiterial  competition. 

Mr.  Undi:rwo()D.  Oh,  it  is  only,  I  admit,  a  small  amount:  but  it 
shows  that  competition  can  develop  in  a  coiuitry  where  a  differential 
of  at  least  one-third  of  the  Canadian  tariff  exists  against  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  think  that  practically  there  is  any  yarn  ex- 
pni'tod  to  Canada  at  all.     I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  UNDi:RW<)<in.  I  wanted  to  nnder-tand  your  position  on  that 
point,  j'"^  to  whether  you  thought  that  )'our  industry  was  entitled  to 
a  prohiliitive  tariff  or  not;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CociRAN.  .\s  I  understand  you,  you  are  not  speaking  here 
from  anv  other  point  of  view  but  just  what  you  want  to  get  for  your 
own  pi-fifit  ? 

Mr.  Wkld.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  C(>(i;r.\n.  Tlie  public  interests  are  not  at  all  a  matter  with 
winrh  you  concern  yourself?     You  leave  that  to  us? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it,  of  course. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  B.  H.  MHIEB,  JB.,  OF  CHABIOTTE,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  yoii  give  \is  the  number  of  the  paragraph 
that  you'are  about  to  address  yourself  to? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall  the  paragraph.  It  is  the  schedule  on 
cotton  yarn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  still  on  cotton  yam? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  and  underwear.  * 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  am  a  new  spinner  of  fine 
yarns.  I  am  attempting  to  spin  fine  yarns  in  the  South,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  I  find  that  we  need  some  protection  from  the  okl 
country.  I  went  over  the  schedule  paragraph  as  prepared  by  Sir. 
Weld,  and  it  has  my  approval  and  indorsement.  I  believe  tliat  I  am 
one  of  the  first  ones  to  attempt  high-grade  spinning  in  the  South, 
and  having  said  that,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to 
sav. 

iMr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  that  I 
asked  the  former  witness.  You  contend  that  the  present  schedules 
are  unsatisfactory  on  the  high-grade  goods,  but  you  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  lower-grade  goods  nave  a  schedule  to-day  that  is  pro- 
hibitive? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  low- 
grade  yarns. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  indicated  by  the  Treasury  figures  that 
are  here. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  so,  representing  the  milling  industry 
you  would  not  contend  that  your  industry  should  stand  out  alone 
with  a  prohibitive  tariff,  when  other  great  industries  in  this  country 
are  bearing  some  of  the  burden  by  having  some  foreign  competition 
and  paying  some  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  say,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  fine  grades.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  schedule  on  the  coarser  grades,  and  never 
have  looked  into  it.  I  simply  have  to  work  against  my  own  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  to  understand  whether  you  stood  for  a 
prohibitive  duty  in  your  enterprise,  or  whether  3'ou  were  willing 
or  thought  it  proper  for  this  committee  to  reduce  the  tariff  so  that 
these  schedules  should  at  least  raise  some  revenue. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  stand  for  a  prohibitive  tariff,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  we  ought  to  put  these  schedules  on  a 
revenue  basis? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  instead  of  having  a  prohibitive 
duty,  we  should  put  these  schedules  on  a  basis  where  they  will  raise 
some  revenue  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  AVhere  is  your  factory  located  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

(At  this  point  the  chairman  called  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Arthur 
Adamson,  and  a  gentleman  rose  and  stated  that  Mr.  Adamson's  brief 
had  been  presented  during  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  silk.) 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  heard  on  silk,  I  think. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBOE  J.  MABTIN,  OF  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 

The  CHAinaiAN.  Proceed,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  here  on  paragraph  339. 

In  behalf  of  the  novelty  curtain  manufacturers,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  your  committee  include  in  the  next  revision  of  the  tariff 
schedule  a  reduction  in  the  duties  therein  on  cable  and  mosquito  net- 
tings made  out  of  cotton  yarns,  Nos.  20  to  60,  inclusive,  as  covered  in 
paragraph  339.  These  nettings  are  used  extensively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  novelty  lace  curtains.  I  base  my  request  upon  the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings 
made  out  of  cotton  yarns  Nos.  20  to  60,  inclusive,  is  needlessly  high 
and  seriously  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  novelty  curtain 
business,  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

(2)  The  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings,  the  raw 
materials  for  us,  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed  upon 
finished  manufactured  curtams  imported  from  Switzerland  and 
France  allows  no  margin  for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor 
we  employ  and  the  low-paid  peasant  labor  employed  there  by  the 
Swiss  and  French  makers  of  curtains  with  whom  we  must  successfuDy 
compete  if  our  industry  is  to  grow. 

(3)  A  withdrawal  of  the  duty  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings  as 
mentioned  would  enable  the  manufacturers  of  novelty  lace  curtains 
to  increase  largely  their  output  on  an  American-made  line  of  novelty 
curtains,  which  output  is  now  greatly  curtailed  because  of  the  exces- 
sive cost  resulting  from  the  unnecessarily  high  duty  on  cable  and  mos- 
quito nettings  used  in  this  industry. 

(4)  The  novelty  lace-curtain  industry  is  truly  an  infant  industry 
that  in  every  way  merits  just  consideration  in  the  present  revision  of 
the  tariff  schedule,  if  the  broad  and  beneficent  principle  of  protection 
to  growing  American  industries  and  well-paid  American  labor  is  to 
govern.  The  novelty  lace-curtain  industry  is  comparatively  new,  and 
its  present  development  dates  from  1900,  or  since  the  introduction  of 
the  present  tariff  schedule.  Here  is  truly  an  infant  industry  that 
against  tremendous  obstacles  has  developed  an  entirely  new  field  of 
American  manufacture  and  one  that  with  proper  and  just  encourage- 
ment from  Congre&s  in  the  proposed  revised  tariff  schedule  easily  can 
grow  to  very  great  importance.  Eight  years  ago  when  this  industry 
was  started  the  novelty  curtains  were  nearly  all  produced  in  Europe. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  over  50  manufacturers  in  this  country 
engaged  in  making  this  class  of  goods  and  situated  mostly  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

Wc  at  the  present  time  give  employment  to  approximately  3,000 
skilled  men  and  women  at  wages  that  avernere  well  as  compared  with 
some  other  industries.  Although  the  possibilities  of  this  new  industry 
are  very  great  the  limit  has  been  practically  reached  unle«5s  we  can 
secure  the  consideration  of  Congi'pss  in  giving  us  the  desired  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  duty.  The  bulk  of  the  lace  curtains  manufactured 
by  the  novelty  lace  curtain  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  covers 
only  the  lower-priced  goods  ranging  in  price  from  $1  to  $2.50  whole- 
sale. The  manufacturers  who  have  attempted  to  make  the  higher- 
priced  grades  of  lace  curtains  referred  to  have  not  been  successful, 
owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  skilled  labor  involved  and  the  enormous 
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duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  principle  item  of  raw  material  employed, 
namely,  cable  and  mosquito  nettings  made  from  cotton  yarns  rfos. 
20  to  60,  inclusive.  If  we  can  get  the  necessary  tariff  reduction  to 
avoid  this  discrimination  against  us,  and  to  which  reduction  on  the 
broad  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  industries  we 
know  we  are  entitlea,  thus  allowing  a  reasonable  margin  between  the 
cost  of  nettings  landed  in  our  factories  from  Europe  and  the  cost  of 
nettings  already  manufactured  into  curtains  in  France  and  Switzer* 
land,  and  then  landed  in  this  country,  we  can  then  compete  in  the 

frades  of  curtains  above  $2.50  per  pair,  and  could  thereby  tremen- 
ously  increase  our  production  and  give  employment  at  a  conserva* 
tive  estimate  to  at  least  7,000  additional  well-paid  employees.  The 
present  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings,  as  pro* 
vided  for  in  paragraph  339,  is  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  pro- 
tection principle  is  involved.  There  are  less  than  a  total  of  200 
people,  on  the  most  liberal  estimate,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
nettings,  as  previously  mentioned,  in  this  entire  country,  and  to  main- 
tain a  discriminating  tariff  of  60  per  cent  on  these  nets  to  the  injury 
of  labor  and  the  benefit  of  scarcely  any  one  would  be  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous.  If  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  cable  and  mosquito  nettings 
were  entirely  withdrawn  it  would  put  the  novelty  lace  curtain  in- 
dustry in  this  country  in  a  better  condition  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  very  low-priced  home  labor  of  the  French  and  Swiss 
peasantry. 

To  illustrate  to  your  committee  the  advantage  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  now  asked  for  would  give  to  the  novelty  lace  curtain  industry, 
we  beg  to  introduce  two  exhibits  A  and  B,  which  perfectly  typify  the 
condition  of  our  industry. 

Exhibit  A  is  an  American  product,  similar  to  the  Swiss  lace  cur- 
tains, known  as  Irish  point,  made  by  the  application  of  a  design  to 
the  net  foundation.  This  class  of  curtains  is  made  on  French  mos- 
quito netting,  upon  which  we  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent.  The  muslin 
and  the  cotton  m  the  embroidery  in  the  design  are  American  prod- 
ucts. The  principal  items  of  cost  in  the  production  of  this  exhirDit  A 
are  the  net  and  the  hand  labor.  The  manufacture  of  this  particular 
class  of  goods  has  been  undertaken  to  a  limited  extent  only  in  this 
country,  although  the  possibilities  are  exceedingly  great.  The  reason 
for  the  limited  production  in  this  country  is  the  impossibility  of 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Swiss  mak- 
ers, excepting  on  those  designs  which  involve  hand  labor  to  but  a 
minor  extent.  American  manufacturers  would  meet  with  undoubted 
success  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  novelty  lace  curtain  business 
were  it  not  for  the  low-priced  labor  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  on  one 
hand  and  the  60  per  cent  tariff  duty  on  nettings,  the  raw  material, 
on  the  other.  Exhibit  A  is  a  curtain  of  very  simple  design,  and  re- 
quires but  a  limited  amount  of  hand  labor.  The  design  is  appliqued 
on  the  net  with  the  aid  of  the  embroidery  machine^  and  the  hand 
labor  is  required  in  cutting  away  the  surplus  muslin  to  bring  out  the 
design.  This  curtain  can  compete  in  price  with  the  Swiss  product, 
allowing  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  The  same  amount  of  raw 
material  as  contained  in  Exhibit  A  of  exactly  the  same  quality,  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  more  elaborate  design,  which  is  our  Exhibit  B, 
involves  more  hand  labor  and  sells  for  about  60  per  cent  more  than 
the  pattern  shown  in  Exhibit  A.    The  difference  between  Exhibits  A 
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and  B  represents  hand  labor  entirely.  The  hand  labor  of  the  Swiss 
is  performed  mostly  in  tlie  homes  of  the  peasantry  at  a  wage  cost  ab- 
eoliitely  out  of  the  question  for  American  labor. 

On  this  grade  of  production  we  are  therefore  at  once  brought  into 
impossible  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  and  the  fur- 
ther growth  ^f  our  industry  in  this  direction  is  absohitely  checked. 
Up  to  $2.50  per  pair  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop an  industry  in  the  making  of  novelty  lace  curtains  that  gives 
employment,  as  stated  above,  to  approximately  3,000  people.  The 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  the  net,  which  is  the  principal  raw  mate- 
rial in  both  Exhibits  A  and  B,  would  give  us  an  advantage  suffi- 
ciently large  to  enable  us  to  compete  more  successfully  with  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  on  the  more  elaborate  and  higher  cost  styles  of 
lace  curtains.  We  present  only  these  two  exhibits,  A  and  B,  but  they 
are  perfect  examples  of  the  condition  of  our  industry  and  its  great 
possibilities  under  a  favorable  tariff  instead  of  under  a  tariff  which 
now  discriminates  against  us. 

Wliat  is  shown  here  in  the  case  of  Irish  point  curtains  is  equally 
true  of  Brussels  net  curtains,  Swiss,  Tambour  curtains,  and  a  number 
of  other  styles  which  are  quite  largely  imported  from  Switzerland 
and  PVance  into  this  country. 

The  growth  of  our  industry  in  such  a  comparatively  short  time, 
occupying  an  absolutelv  new  field,  is  marvelous.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  novelty  hice  curtains  made  in  this  country  is  distinctly 
American  in  design,  offering  to  the  home  trade  a  supply  close  at 
hand  which  did  not  exist  before.  Lace  curtains  are  used  to-day  in 
thousands  of  homes  where  they  were  unknown  not  many  years  ago. 
The  field  is  unlimited  provided  our  industry  is  not  hampered  by  an 
unreasonable  duty  that  protects  no  industry  of  consequence,  but  hin- 
ders the  development  or  what  otherwise  would  become  a  very  great 
and  valuable  field  of  useful  occupation  for  thousands  of  well-paid 
skilled  workers.  V^e  feel  that  from  any  point  of  view,  based  on  the 
broad  principle  of  protection,  that  we  ask  for  nothing  but  that  to 
which  we  are  justly  entitled.  We  do  not  ask  for  protection  that 
would  increase  our  margin  of  profit  or  dividends— do  not  forget 
that — but  we  ask  for  that  change  in  the  existing  tariff  which  would 
allow  us  to  compete  against  Europe,  enlarge  our  field  of  operations 
here  and  abroad,  and  give  profitable  employment  to  increased  num- 
bers in  an  entirely  new  industrial  field. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  we  are  asking  for  -a  reduction  in  tlie 
tariff  to  help  us  compete  against  the  cheap  home  labor  of  Europe; 
to  enable  us  to  produce  goods  which  to-day  we  can  not  do;  to  en- 
large our  market  both  at  home  and  abroad;  to  enable  us  to  sell  the 
goods  we  are  now  making  at  still  lower  prices.  We  are  not  asking 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  any  other  grades  oi  nets  except  those  specified, 
made  from  certain  count  yarns. 

There  are  about  $1,000,000  invested  by  the  manufacturers  in  the 
novelty  lace  curtain  business,  and  their  production  for  the  year  1897 
amounted  to  about  $5,000,000. 

T  have  two  exhibits  here  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  if  you 
would  like  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  that  you  state  you  have? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  two  curtains  here  which  will  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  industry.    We  can  make  curtains  up  to  $2.50  with 
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great  success,  and  we  stop  right  there  just  as  though  we  were  up 
against  a  stone  wall.  We  are  up  against  the  home  labor,  the  peasant 
labor  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  we  can  not  compete  against 
them  and  pay  the  same  duty  on  the  materials  that  we  put  into  cur- 
tains as  is  paid  on  the  manufactured  curtain  that  comes  over  here. 
Unfortunately  that  it  is  the  way  it  is  figured  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  understand  the  situation.  It  is  not  a 
higher  duty  that  you  want ;  you  want  the  duty  removed  on  your  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  would  help  us;  yes;  and  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  the  raw  material  that  would  put  it  on  a  better  basis. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  raw  material  is  mosquito  netting? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  of  certain  weights.  We  do  not  want  it  on  all 
nettings;  we  are  only  asking  for  it  on  these  particular  weights. 

Mr.  Underwood.  VMiat  is  the  volume  of  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try that  makes  this  mosquito  netting? 

Mr.  Martin.  For  the  trade — and  when  I  say  "  for  the  trade  "  I 
mean  for  the  manufacturing  trade — ^there  is  one  plant,  comprising 
about  10  or  12  looms  or  machines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  this  mosquito  netting  is  imported 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  Most  of  it;  nearlj^  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Almost  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Aid  the  one  plant  here  manufactures  what  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  give  vou  the  figures  on  that,  because  our 
goods  come  in  under  the  head  of  laces;  and  I  have  not  got  the  figures 
of  the  amount  of  the  importations. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  tell  how  much  was  consumed  here.  We 
can  find  out  the  importations. 

Mr.  Martin.  How  much  is  consumed? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  of  this  mosquito  netting? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  consume  about  1,000,000  square  yards  a  year.  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  the  other  manufacturers  consume.  There  are  50 
of  us  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  all  that  is  consumed  is  imported? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  it.    On  the  lower-grade  goods  of  your 
manufacture  of  curtains  how  much  is  imported  and  how  much  is 
made  in  this  country  ? 
^Mr.  Martin.  You  mean  the  class  of  goods  we  make? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  class  of  goods  that  you  are  complaining  of, 
the  lower-grade  goods  that  you  say  you  can  make. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  should  think  we  do  perhaps  $5,000,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  entire  industry  does  $5,000,000? 

Mr.  Martin.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  only  started  in  1900. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.    You  mean  on  nets? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  can  not  give  you  that  figure. 
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Mr.  UvwfimwooD.  What  percentage  of  the  lower-grade  business  are 
you  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  are  doing  practically  the  whole  of  it  up  to  $2.50. 
We  do  not  have  much  competition.  We  can  beat  out  the  peasant 
labor  up  to  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  lower- 
grade  goods? 

Mr.  Martin.  Why,  no ;  I  would  not  put  it  that  way,  because  we 
have*  the  same  tariff  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know ;  but  if  they  can  not  sell  any  goods  in  this 
country,  you  are  not  raising  any  revenue  for  the  Government,  and 
your  tariff  is  prohibitive  on  the  lower-grade  goods. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why,  we  are.  We  are  buying  nets  abroad,  and  pay 
60  per  cent  on  them.  We  are  buying  all  the  Taces  there,  and  paying 
60  per  cent  on  them. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  I  am  talking  about  the  manufactured  product 
I  just  want  to  get  the  status  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  you  understand  that  we  have  to  import  the  nets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Martin.  And  we  have  to  import  the  laces,  and  we  pay  60  per 
cent  duty  on  them.  The  Government  gets  that  revenue  out  of  it, 
regardless  of  whether  we  sell  the  curtain  for  a  dollar  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  so  far  as  the  manufactured  article  itself  is 
concerned,  you  manufacture  all  of  the  lower-grade  goods  that  are 
consumed  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  about  the  whole  of  them;  but  that  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  duties,  because  those  fellows  over  there  have  the  privile^ 
of  making  a  curtain  and  bringing  it  into  this  countnr  and  selling  it 
over  here  and  paying  just  the  same  duty  as  we  pay  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials, and  still  we  manage  it  so  that  they  do  not  get  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  claim  that  your  raw  material^  the  duty  that 
you  have,  is  merely  to  offset  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  it  exactly ;  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  case  of  the  higher-grade  goods,  how  much 
is  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  can  not  produce  them  at  all.  Practically  all  that 
we  produce  are  a  few  to  make  our  line  of  goods  look  pretty;  but  the 
best  selling  article  in  our  line  of  business  is  a  $5  Irish-point  curtain 
selling  for  $5  retail ;  but  we  can  not  touch  the  foreigners  on  that  cur- 
tain. That  curtain  comes  in  here,  and  it  costs  the  retailer  about  $3.25. 
He  sells  it  for  $5.  We  can  not  make  a  curtain  as  good  as  those  peo- 
ple at  that  price.  That  hand  labor  over  there  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  due  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finished 
article,  or  is  it  due  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  home  labor  over  there 
is  very  much  cheaper  than  our  labor.  This  is  all  hand  work  [exhib- 
iting samples  of  curtains  to  Mr.  Underwood]. 

Mr,  Underwood.  You  had  better  get  back  by  the  table  there,  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  get  what  you  say.  Describe  what  it  is, 
please. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  what  is  called  an  Irish  point  curtain. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  on  mosquito  netting. 
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Mr.  Undekwood.  Mosquito  netting  is  what  he  makes  his  curtains 
out  of. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  the  basis  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  curtain. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  maizes  it  out  of  mosquito  netting  that  is 
brought  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  telling  you  wheire  our  troubles  are. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes.  I  was  out,  and  did  not  get  the  thread  of 
jour  remarks. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  [producing  curtain]  is  another  one.  There  is 
just  as  much  net  in  this ;  there  is  just  as  much  cloth  used  here  for  the 
foundation  for  that  pattern,  and  at  the  same  price.  This  curtain 
here  is  one  that  we  sell  for  $3.50,  and  this  one  we  sell  for  $2.25. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  mosquito  netting  called  when  they 
import  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  comes  under  the  head  of  mosquito  netting.  It 
is  called  mosquito  netting,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  it  here. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  under  paragraph  339. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Thlat  paragraph  refers  to  "nettings."  It  does  not 
say  "  mosquito  nettings,"  does  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  it  may  not.  They  are  invoiced  as  mosquito 
nettings,  however,  and  they  are  known  to  the  appraiser  as  mosquito 
nettings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  find  it.  I  was  looking 
for  the  mosquito.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  comes  in  through  New 
Orleans  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  hand  work  or  machine  work  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  hand  work.  This  pattern  is  put  on  a  piece  of 
cloth,  which  is  laid  on  there  and  attached  there.  This  is  done,  then, 
with  a  Swiss  machine ;  and  this  [indicating]  is  all  cut  out  by  hand. 
All  of  this  little  spider  web  is  put  in  by  hand,  and  the  difference  in 
these  two  curtains  in  price,  the  difference  between  $3.50  and  $2.25,  is 
all  in  the  hand  work  in  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  to  do — take  the  duty  off  of  netting 
or  raise  the  duty  on  the  curtains? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  up  to  you  people.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  explained  your  difficulty,  and  you  will 
leave  the  balance  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  better  to  do  that,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  care  which,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say,  you  do  not  care  whether  we  take  the  duty  off 
of  netting  or  increase  the  duty  on  curtains? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  reason  I  did  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  increased 
on  curtains  is  because  the  general  sentiment  appears  to  be  against 
it,     I  am  going  about  it  the  easiest  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  want  it  reduced  on  nets.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  would  like  to  make  those  goods  here.  There  is 
not  anything  that  gives  me  more  pleasure  than. to  pick  up  a  curtain 
that  is  made  in  this  country,  and  that  is  a  beauty,  and  has  not  been 
made  here  before.  That  is  the  whole  pride  of  our  business.  Ei^ht 
years  ago  we  did  not  make  such  a  thing  here.    You  would  not  wipf 
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the  dust  off  yonr  desk  with  a  novelty  curtain  made  in  this  country. 
AVe  have  developed  all  this  business  here,  and  it  is  purely  our  own — 
absolutely.  Now,  here  is  a  curtain  that  we  would  like  to  make.  We 
would  like  to  make  those  foreign  poods,  Marie  Antoinettes,  and  so  on. 
AVe  can  make  them  up  to  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  pair;  but  we  have  to  stop 
right  there.  After  that  there  is  so  much  hand  labor  entering  into 
them  that  the  foreigner  can  beat  us  out.  The  curtains  are  sent  into 
the  homes  of  the  peasants  there,  who  do  the  work  whenever  they 
have  time,  and  put  the  whole  family  on  it.  That  is  the  labor  we 
can  not  go  up  against.  We  do  the  same  thing  here;  but  abroad  they 
make  10  or  20  cents  a  day,  and  our  people  want  to  make  $1  a  day, 
and  they  make  $1. 

Mr.  rtaioGS.  I  see  that  we  collected  $25,000,000  in  duties. 

Mr.  Martin.  On  laces? 

Mr.  Grioos.  On  laces. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  and,  of  course,  laces  enter  largely  also  into  our 
work.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  we  do  not  pay  any  duties. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  net  that  comes  in  here  for  veiling  and  other 
purposes — millions  of  dollars'  worth;  but  I  am  not  asking  to  have 
that  touched.     It  is  only  in  these  coarse  yarns,  from  20  s  to  CO's. 

Mr.  Grioos.  If  we  should  designate  it  as  "mosquito  netting''  in 
the  bill,  would  that  be  understoocT ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  you  would  have  to  say  from  20's  to  60's,  inclu- 
sive.   That  is  the  way  they  come  through  the  custonr-house. 

Mr.  Grtcos.  You  had  better  submit  that  in  writing^. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  will  do  it.  There  is  not  an  industry  in  this 
country  that  amounts  to  anything  in  this  line,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  want  to  make  the  goods  here.  They  may  tell  you  that  they  do,  but 
they  prove  that  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  article  a  lace  window  curtain? 

Mr.  Martin,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  same  schedule  and  carries  the 
same  tariff  as  the  netting? 

]Mr.  Martin.  Exactly;  and  that  is  where  we  are  up  against  a  stone 
wall,  Mr.  Payne.    AVe  can  not  do  anything  beyond  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  the  lace? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  import  laces;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  laces  you  put  in  those  curtains? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  not  any  lace  in  that.  That,  right  there,  is 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  Fall  River  goods.  It  is  a  piece  of  cloth  that  is 
about  that  wide  that  is  sewed  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  embroidery? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  all  embroidered  right  on  there.  The  pattern  is 
laid  on  and  it  is  all  embroidered,  and  this  is  all  cut  out  with  scissors, 
by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  the  embroidery  in  the  curtain? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do  not ;  no.     It  is  domestic  yarn,  made  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  a  domestic  yarn.  The  yarn  that  does  that  em- 
broidery is  a  domestic  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it* made  up  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  made  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  embroidered  on  to  that  netting? 

Mr.  ]V'Iartin.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  made  right  here;  and  those  cotton  goods 
are  made  in  Fall  River. 

Mr.  Grigcs.  You  say  they  may  tell  us  that  they  want  to  manufac- 
ture netting,  but  we  must  not  believe  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  they  prove  that  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right ;  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  you  any  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Martin.  You  can  ask  me  later,  if  you  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMEXTT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  T.  DIAMOND,  OF  HEWBTJEOH,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Diamond.  Honorable  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  have  here  a  little  brief  of  some  data  touching 
this  particular  net  matter  that  Mr.  Martin  has  just  spoken  of,  and 
that  is  the  foundation  for  this  curtain  that  Mr.  Martin  has  just  ex- 
plained to  you  about.  We  are  the  only  ones  in  this  country  who  nre 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbinet.  Tluit  is  the 
real  trade  term  for  the  material.  We  started  this  industry  about 
eight  years  ago  and  expected  to  get  protection  under  paragraph  840 
of  the^Dingley  tariff  act,  and  the  material  is  admitted  under  si»ction 
339.  For  that  reason  we  ask  that  a  special  law  be  mnde;  and  if  you 
gentlemen  will  kindly  permit  me,  I  will  read  off  this  brief: 

The  Lackey  Manufacturing  Company,  whose  office,  mill,  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  is  situated  at  the  city  of  Newburgh,  in  the 
county  of  Orange  and  Twentieth  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
resnectfully  calls  your  attention  to  its  product,  tlie  practical  operation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  present  hnv. 

This  company  is  the  one  and  only  concern  in  the  United  States  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  bobbinets. 

The  industry  was  started  in  the  year  1900. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  foundei*s  of  the  business  that  the  product 
would  be  protected  by  the  Dingley  tariff  act.  When  this  hiw  was 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Ceorire  E. 
Lackey,  who  was  desirous  of  enterin2:  the  business  of  manufacturing 
bobbinets,  at  that  time  associated  with  the  Bromley  Msunifncturin.ir 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  conjurction  with  Mr.  Bromley  and 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  curtains,  pill:)w 
shams,  bed  sets,»and  bobbinets,  conferred  with  the  committee  of  your 
honorable  body  who  then  had  charge  of  the  proposed  law. 

Their  conference  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  section  of  the 
law  designated  as  section  340,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Skc.  340.  I^ce  curtains,  pillow  sluiiuR,  and  bed  sots  finished  or  nnflnlshed, 
made  on  Nottingham  hice-cnrtnin  nuich'nes  or  on  a  Nottlnjjhani  warp  niacliiur, 
find  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetablo  fil>er.  when  conntin^  five  points  or 
Bpsices  between  the  warp  threads  to  the  inch,  1  cent  per  Fcpiare  yard,  \\hen 
counting  more  than  five  points  or  sj  aces  to  the  Inch  one-linlf  of  1  ce.it  per  hqujire 
3*ard  lu  addition  for  each  i)olnt  or  sjiace  to  the  Incli  In  excess  of  (he  rnd  in  nd- 
dititm  thereto,  all  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  iiaragraph  a  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

In  1900  the  business  of  manufacturing  nets  was  new.  The  founder 
of  this  company  had  not  embarked  in  it  until  he  received  or  believed 
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he  received  the  proper  protection  to  warrant  his  venturing  into  the 
business. 

He  was  instrumental  in  having  section  340  enacted,  this  company- 
was  formed  and  the  business  went  on. 

Nottingham  lace-warp  machines  were  installed  and  are  still  in  use 
in  our  mill.  The  entire  product  of  the  mill  is  made  on  Nottingham 
lace-warp  machines. 

This  company  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  markets, 
and  upon  examination  it  w^as  ascertained  that  product  like  that 
manufactured  by  this  company  was  being  admitted  to  this  country 
under  section  339. 

Appeal  was  made  to  the  collector  and  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Claim  was  made  on  behalf  of  this  company  that  it  was 
intended  bj'  Congress  that  foreign  product  of  material  like  that 
manufactured  by  this  company  should  be  admitted  under  section  340. 
Section  339  provides  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent,  whereas 
if  the  material  was  entered  under  section  340  it  would  be  protected 
under  a  specific  duty  as  well. 

This  claim  was  referred  to  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers,  who 
decided  that  the  material  manufactured  by  the  Lackey  Manufactur- 
ing Companv  was  "  net,"  and  that  it  was  properly  admitted  under 
provisions  of  section  339 ;  and  that  the  language  employed  by  section 
340  was  not  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  this  class  of  goods. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  classi- 
fication made  by  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers,  because  our  prod- 
uct is  ''  net "  and  can  only  be  described  and  classified  as  "  net." 

Congress  intended  to  protect  our  industry  under  the  provisions  of 
section  340,  but  through  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  language  employed, 
we  are  without  adequate  protection ;  we  are  without  the  protection  it  was 
mtend6d  we  should  have;  we  have  been  unable  to  increase  our  output 
or  number  of  our  employees ;  we  have  been  hampered  by  labor  difficul- 
ties, and  we  are  to-day  in  about  the  same  position  as  we  were  when  we 
started  in  business,  and  we  are  still  alone  as  the  only  exclusive  manu- 
facturer of  bobbinets.  We  are  still  an  infant  industry,  and  in  need 
of  protection. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  eliminating  from  sec- 
tion 339  the  words  "  net  and  netting,"  and  containing  a  clause  to  read 
as  follows : 

Bobbinots,  net,  and  notting,  flnislKHl  or  unfinished,  made  or  woven  by  the  use 
of  machinery  or  looms  in  which  Ijobbins  carry  the  yams  and  weave  them  across 
a  warp  thread,  warp  threads  beinj:  a  series  of  threads  running*  parallel  In  one 
direction,  bobbin  threads  l)elng  a  series  of  threads  carried  by  the  bobbin  trans- 
versely and  diagonally  across  and  twiste<i  around  the  warp  threads.  Such  de- 
scribed bobbinets,  net  and  netting,  liuished  or  unfinished,  when  made  of  cottoa 
or  other  vegetable-fiber  yarn  counting  sixteen  holes  or  less  to  the  Inch,  counted 
on  the  warp  and  bol)bin  lines,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard; 
and  all  such  bobbinets,  net,  and  netting  counting  more  than  sixteen  holes  to  the 
inch,  counted  on  the  wari)  and  bobbin  lines,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  five 
cents  per  square  yard,  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  hole  for  each  hole  or  part  of 
a  hole  in  excess  of  sixteen  holes  to  the  inch,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  is  because  the  Standard  Dictionary  defines  bobbinets  as  an  open 
fabric  formed  by  a  series  of  threads  crossing  and  partially  twisted 
around  each  other  and  producing  a  hexagonal  mesh  that  we  desire 
iployed  to  oe  used  m  describing  our  product, 
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SO  that  no  confusion  will  hereafter  arise  as  to  proper  classification 
of  our  ^oods. 

It  will  be  discerned  from  the  proposed  clause  that  provision  is 
made  for  a  specific  as  well  as  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

The  elasticity  of  an  ad  valorem  protection  alone  is  such  that  a 
false  valuation  can  be  placed  on  goods  in  foreign,  countries,  and  in 
this  way  manufacturers  of  this  particular  product  will  not  receive 
the  protection  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  afford. 

As  a  result  of  errors  made  in  valuation  placed  on  bobbinets,  net* 
and  netting,  the  United  States  assigned  one  of  its  officers  connected 
with  the  appraisers'  department,  namely,  Mr,  George  Robinson,  with 
instructions  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  net-making  industry. 
After  thorough  study  of  the  net  industry  in  Europe  he  framed  a 
schedule  based  on  the  cost  of  manufacture  which  placed  a  certain 
foreign  valuation  on  this  particular  production,  and  from  the  figures 
obtained  by  him  and  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  foreign 
production  we  find  and  state  that  he  must  have  made  a  most  searcn- 
ing  and  thorough  investigation  of  conditions  to  enable  him  to  so 
intelligently  fix  the  productive  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  bobbinets, 
nets,  and  netting. 

As  a  result  of  the  elasticity  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  your  honorable  body  to  give  full  favor  to  a  la*w 
which  will  provide  for  a  specific  duty  according  to  yardage  and  grade 
to  properly  protect  us  in  our  efforts  to  develop  this  incuistry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  specific  duty  for  which  we  ask  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
us  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  proper  care  of  the  fluctuating  cost  of  materials. 

At  the  outset  of  this  statement  we  said  that  we  entered  this  busi- 
ness believing  we  were  to  get  specific  protection  provided  by  section 
340,  but  on  account  of  the  unsuitable  language  used  we  failed  to  real- 
ize the  advantage  of  that  protection.  We  have  made  all  possible  effort 
to  keep  going,  practicing  the  strictest  economy,  and  we  must  confess 
that  we  are  now  unable  to  meet  foreign  competition  protected  as  we 
are  under  section  339  of  the  present  law. 

We  come  in  daily  contact  with  consumers  of  our  product  who 
submit  samples  and  prices  showing  their  ability  to  purchase  goods  of 
foreign  production  at  a  lesser  price  than  we  can  produce  the  same 
goods. 

This  has  been  our  experience  since  we  started  the  business.  We 
have  been  unable  to  develop  our  industry  owing  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  protection  afforded  us  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent. 

In  producing  the  finer  grades  of  nets  we  are  compelled  to  use 
imported  yarns,  thereby  suffering  a  25  per  cent  higher  cost  of  the  prin- 
cipal material  we  use  than  our  toreign  competitors,  so  that  it  is  sim- 
ply impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  proclucers  in  the  finer  grades 
of  nets  and  netting  unless  we  are  panted  the  protection  herein  asked. 

A  foreign  promicer,  after  paying  60  per  cent  duty,  can  sell  his 
net  for  6.91  cents  per  square  yard  and  make  a  profit  of  20  per  cent, 
whereas  the  American  producer  would  have  to  sell  his  goods  at 
9.92  cents  per  square  yard  to  get  the  same  results.  This  shows  that 
with  60  per  cent  duty  we  must  sell  our  goods  43  J  per  cent  higher 
to  get  the  same  results  as  our  foreign  competitor. 
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Following  is  the  cost  of  a  grade  of  net  which  we  make,  also  the 
cost  of  the  same  grade  made  m  foreign  markets,  which  shows  over 
100  per  cent  difference  in  cost  of  production:  American  cost  of  pro- 
duction, G.94  cents;  foreign  cost  of  production,  3.28  cents. 

This  comparison  holds  good  to  all  grades  as  well  as  the  dhe  quoted. 

The  correctness  of  these  figures  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  reports  of  Mr.  George  Robinson,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment agent,  who  investigated  the  net  industry  in  Europe  and  made 
his  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  9th  day  oi  April,  liX)G. 

The  chnnges  suggested  by  us  are  reasonable  and  proper,  and  we 
believe  they  should  be  made.  It  is  evident  that  Congress  intended 
to  ii^rant  us  protection  when  the  law  now  standing  on  the  statute 
books  was  enacted,  but  we  failed  to  realize  the  benefits  we  and  Con- 
gress anticipated. 

We  trust  that  this  application  will  meet  with  the  favor  we  lielieve 
it  deserves,  and  that  we  will  be  enabled  to  provide  employment  for 
labor  and  build  up  our  industry  to  a  sufficient  size,  so  that  we  may 
not  only  encourage  the  increase  of  production  to  supply  the  demands 
of  our  own  country,  but,  with  the  exercise  of  American  ingenuity, 
that  in  time  we  can'soek  a  foreign  market  for  our  production. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  money  have  you  got  invested  in  this 
enterprise? 

Mr.  Diamond.  About  $250,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  profit  did  you  make  on  it  in  the  year 
1900? 

Mr.  Diamond.  We  have  never  made  any,  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  profit  whatever? 

Mr.  Diamond.  AVe  are  in  debt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  made  losses  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Losses;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  your  average  loss  been? 

!Mr.  Diamond.  Our  latest  report  shows  that  we  are  about  $24,000 
in  (k»bt,  after  running  ei<jht  years. 

Mr.  (iRKJi.'S.  You  ask  for  a  protection  there  of  half  a  cent  a  hole 
on  the  l>ol)binet? 

Mr,  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

JSTr.  (iRi<:<;s.  For  each  hole  in  excess  of  16.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  many  holes  are  there  in  the  net  to  the  squaro 
inch  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  We  have  a  little  measure  here  that  will  tell  at  a 
glance  just  how  many  holes  there  arc. 

Mr.  (jRU.'GS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Diamond.  And  the  way  this  is  counted  is  on  the  warp  lines 
and  tlie  l)()bl>in  lines.  That  is,  the  warp  lines  run  perpendicularly 
and  tlie  bobbin  lines  are  the  ones  that  cross  over  diagonally.  [After 
examining  curtain.]     Twenty-two  holes. 

Mr.  (JiMGGs.  Twenty-two? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (i Rices.  Half  a  cent  a  hole  above  16  would  make  3  cents  to 
the  square  inch  specific  duty,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  are  144:  square  inches,  I  believe,  in  a  square 
foot? 
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Mr.  Diamond.  We  count  those  in  that  way  so  that  they  can  not 
do  any  cheating  with  the  net.  The  same  number  of  holes  must  be 
within  the  square  inch,  and  that  is  why  we  count  them  on  both  lines — 
both  on  the  bobbin  line  and  on  the  warp  line.  Of  course,  if  you 
pull  the  net  out  one  way  it  brings  more  holes  up  into  the  inch  one 
way,  and  if  you  pull  it  out  the  other  way  it  brings  more  into  the 
inch  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question;  I  did  not  understand 
you  probably :  You  mean  it  is  that  much  per  yard  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Per  yard ;  yes,  sir ;  but  we  measure  it  bv  the  inch. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  would  make  3  cents  a  yard  specific  cfuty  on  that? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Oh,  no.  The  duty  on  net  is  5  cents  for  16  holes, 
and  half  a  cent  for  every  hole  above  16  holes;  and  this  22-hole  net 
would  be  5  and  2J — 7^  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Seven  and  a  half  cents  per  yard  ? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  only  manufacturer  of  that  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Diamond.  The  only  manufacturer  exclusively  so  engaged. 
There  are  other  manufacturers,  but  they  have  other  business  as  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Mar- 
tin referred,  are  you  ? 

Ml.  Diamond.  Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  our  customers,  and  we  always 
lose  money  on  his  orders.  He  invariably  beats  us.  We  have  got  to 
take  his  orders  to  keep  our  organization  going;  and  what  we  make 
in  dealing  with  the  retail  trad^  we  have  got  to  pay  to  Mr.  Martin, 
because  he  can  go  out  in  the  market  and  get  goods  cheaper  than  we 
can  make  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  heard  him  say  that  some  people  pretended  that 
they  want  to  make  this  stuff,  but  they  do  not? 

IVIr.  Diamond.  We  did  not  put  $250,000  in  a  plant  there  for  fun. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  so,  either. 

Mr.  Diamond.  When  we  started  in  the  founder  of  the  business 
thought  he  was  getting  protection  under  section  340.  That  would 
give  a  specific  duty,  and  would  call  for  a  specific  duty  as  well  as  an 
ad  valorem  duty ;  and  we  could  get  protection  provided  it  was  prop- 
erly counted. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  getting  CO  per  cent  now,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Sixty  per  cent;  but  it  costs  us  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  to  make  the  goods — over  a  hundred  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the 
finer  grades. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Diamond.  About  43  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes^  I  understand. 

Mr.  Diamond.  That  is  actual  cost,  as  proven  by  the  United  States 
Government  official  figures,  as  well  as  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  There  are  about  fifteen  millions  of  this  ininortedinto  tliis 
country,  and  there  is  about  $200,000  worth  of  it  made  here;  and  on 
$100,000  worth  of  business  a  year  we  do  not  make  any  money.  We 
can  not  develop  it.  We  put  all  our  money  in  there.  We  started  in 
and  kept  adding  money  to  it  all  the  time,  expecting  to  increase  our 
production  so  that  we  could,  by  increasing  our  production,  get  some 
profit  from  it.  But  we  were  unable  to  do  it.  Mr.  Martin  here  can  go 
out  in  the  market  and  buy  nets  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  them  to  him; 
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and  we  frequently  have  to  turn  down  orders  that  we  can  not  take 
from  him  because  the  price  he  offers  us  is  so  low  that  we  can  not  do  it 

Mr.  Grigos.  By  increasing  the  duty  on  that  we  will  increase  the 
revenue,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  that  way  we  would  make  it  a  better  revenue  pro- 
ducer would  we  not? 

Mr.  Diamond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  this  section,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

STATEHEXTT  OF  JOHir  L.  FATTEBSON,  SECBETABT  AND  KANAQEE 
OF  THE  BOSEMABT  MANVFACTTTBINO  COMFANT,  OF  BOANOKE 
BAFIDS,  N.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Patterson! 
Mr.  Patterson.  I  reside  at  Koanoke  Rapids.    It  is  on  fk^Tloanoke 
River.  ^^^ 

The  Chairman.  On  what  part  of  the  schedule  do  you  desire  to 


Mr.  Patterson.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
section  S21  on  cotton  damask.  It  is  the  first  part  of  section  321  relat- 
ing^to  cotton  damask. 

The  first  part  of  section  No.  321,  Schedule  I,  of  the  tariff  laws  of 
1897,  reads  as  follows :  '^  Cotton  table  damask,  40  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem." 

At  the  time  this  tariff  was  drafted  the  only  character  of  cotton 
damask  imported  into  this  country  consisted  of  what  is  known  as 
plain  bleached  and  colored  damask.  These  grades  of  damask  are  still 
being  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities,  notwithstanding 
the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  aistinctly  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  tariff  rate  on  these 
particular  qualities  of  damask,  but  do  ask  that  the  present  existing 
rate  remain  as  it  is.  This  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  cotton 
damask  a  reasonable  and  just  return  for  his  investment. 

That  the  present  duty  on  damask  is  not  excessive  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  fully  25  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  damask  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  of  foreign  manufacture. 

We  further  ask  that  the  first  part  of  section  321  of  Schedule  I  be 
made  more  specific,  and  suggest  that  it  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 
"  Plain,  bleached,  and  colored  cotton  damask,  40  p^  cent  ad  valorem." 

Since  the  present  tariff  was  drafted  an  entirely  new  quality  of  cot- 
ton damask  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  mercerized  cotton 
damask.  In  the  manufacture  of  this  quality  of  damask  finer  counts 
of  yarns  have  been  used  and  the  goods  made  to  count  higher — ^that 
is,  there  have  been  put  more  threads  to  the  inch  in  these  goods  than 
in  previous  grades  of  cotton  damask.  On  account  of  the  finer  con- 
struction of  these  goods  the  amount  of  raw  material,  based  upon  a 
dollar's  valuation  of  the  goods,  has  been  reduced  and  the  labor  costs 
have  been  largely  increased.  As  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  fabrics  is  the  chief  advantage  which  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer has  over  the  American  manufacturer,  we  claim  that  this  par- 
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ticular  Quality  of  cotton  damask  should  have  a  separate  classification, 
with  a  Slightly  higher  duty  than  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton  damask. 

In  the  other  sections  of  Schedule  I  you  will  notice  there  is  a  rising 
schedule  of  duties  corresponding  to  the  fineness  of  the  fabrics  enu- 
merated. In  other  words,  when  the  fabric  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  for  raw  material  and  an  increase  in  labor  cost  it  has  been  justly 
given  a  higher  duty. 

By  referring  to  section  306  of  Schedule  I,  we  wish  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  the  standard  print  cloths,  which  are  the  basis  of 
value  for  all  cotton  goods  in  this  country,  and  mercerized  damask  as 
it  is  being  made  to-day.  The  average  grades  of  mercerized  damask  fit 
in  the  class  of  the  print  cloths  which  carry  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square 
yard,  which  duty  when  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  to-day's 
values  approximates  very  closely  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  being  a  fact,  and  considering  that  the  mercerized  damask  has  to 
stand  an  additional  labor  cost  of  bleaching  and  mercerizing  over  the 
print  cloths,  we  claim  that  thev  should  have,  and  justly  deserve,  the 
same  ad  valorem  du^  as  goods  of  similar  construction  under  other 
sections  of  Schedule  I. 

If  section  321  had  been  properly  worded  when  the  present  tariff  was 
drafted,  the  class  of  mercerized  damask  would  have  immediately  gone 
into  the  "  not  otherwise  specified  "  class  of  goods  covered  by  section 
322,  which  carries  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent.  We  therefore 
ask  that  section  321  be  made  more  specific,  as  outlined  above,  and  the 
duty  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is. 

We  further  ask  that  a  new  classification  be  awarded  mercerized 
damask  and  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  certainly  not  less  than  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  oe  given  this  particular  grade  of  cotton  damask, 
which,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  construction  and  finish,  is  enti- 
tled to  a  higher  duty  than  the  lower  grades  of  cotton  damask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  state  that  in  the  general  run  under  this  para- 
graph that  25  per  cent  of  the  cotton  damask  is  imported  into  this 
coimtry? 

Mr.  jPatterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  it  pays  a  revenue  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  figures  show  that  it  paid  last  year  a  revenue 
of  $208,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  this  mercerized  cotton  damask,  how 
much  is  imported  and  how  much  is  made  here? 

Mr.  Patterson.  There  has  been  more  imported  than  has  been  made 
here.    This  is  a  new  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  the  imported 
article,  is  it? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No  j  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  say  there  was  more  imported  than  was 
made  here? 

Mr.  Patterson.  There  has  been  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Undprwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  do  not  know;  I  imagine  it  has  possibly  been 
reduced  to  between  30  and  40  per  cent  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
the  pioneers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  looms  in  Philadelphia,  of 
mercerized  damask  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  a  haro,  upnill 
business  to  compete  with  foreigners* 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  labor  is  there  in  the  mercerized 
damask  than  in  the  ordinary  business? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Wliere  the  other  goods  cost  4  cents  a  pound  these 
goods  will  cost  about  10  cents  a  pound  to  finish. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  difference  of  6  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  finish. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  operation  of  mercerizing? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  do  not  loiow  the  exact  nature  of  it;  it  is  the 
action  of  a  caustic  on  the  fiber  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  a  chemical  process,  is  it? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  chemical  process.  It  is  made  by 
the  chemicals  enrering  into  this  finish.    It  is  simply  a  caustic  soda. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  gives  it  a  silken  gloss? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir;  it  makes  it  look  like  silk.  They  run  it 
through  this  caustic  to  keep  it  from  deteriorating  the  value  of  the 
product,  and  then  dry  it  under  pressure.  The  best  way  in  which  I 
can  illustrate  is :  If  j^ou  take  a  little  rubber  band  and  let  it  stay  lax, 
it  has  a  dull  finish;  if  you  pull  it  out,  it  gives  it  a  gloss.  So  these 
cotton  fibers  have  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity ;  when  treated  with 
this  caustic  soda  they  give  this  high  gloss  which  looks  very  much  like 
a  silk. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  that  a  lasting  gloss? 

Mr.  Patterson.  It  is  if  the  fabric  is  laundered  properly.  Starch 
will  kill  it  very  largely  and  will  eventually  deaden  it  to  some  extent, 
but  if  the  goods  are  mercerized  properly  and  are  laundered  prop- 
erlv,  the  gloss  stays  on  for  a  number  of  years. 

I'he  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  the  witness  will  be 
excused. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  excused;  and,  at  5  o'clock  and  15 
minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning, 
December  2,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SCHEDULE  L-COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

COTTON  LACE  CURTA^i^S. 

Chicago,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  HepresentativeSy  Washington^  D,  0, 

Dear  Sir  :  It  being  impossible  to  present  this  matter  in  person,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  this  letter  be  read  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  their  hearing  on  the  cotton  schedule  set  for 
December  1. 

We  wish  to  refer  particularly  to  the  duties  on  cotton  Nottingham 
lace  curtains  as  now  provided  in  paragraph  340. 

The  manufacture  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains  is  conducted  in 
almost  all  of  its  branches  by  skilled  or  highly  skilled  operatives  at  a 
comparatively  high  wage.  These  curtains  are  constructed  on  intri- 
cate machines,  none  of  which  are  made  in  this  country,  but  which 
are  imported  from  England,  and  on  entry  into  the  United  States  are 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  under  tne  present  tariff. 

A  portion  of  the  j^arns  entering  into  their  construction  is  of  foreign 
manufacture — ^that  is  to  say,  such  yarns  are  used  in  the  warp.  On 
these  a  duty  per  pound  approximating  35  per  cent  is  at  present  col- 
lectible on  importation  into  the  United  States. 

The  total  average  duties  collected  on  these  goods  under  the  present 
act,  as  stated  in  the  government  statistical  record  of  imports  tor  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  55  per  cent 

This  duty,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  plant,  material,  and 
labor,  is  necessary  to  afford  protection  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  is,  we  think,  a  fair  measure  of  such  protection. 

Further,  the  construction  of  this  paragraph,  as  it  appears  in  the 
present  act,  fulfills  the  necessary  technical  requirements,  following, 
as  it  does,  the  various  grades  and  equalizing  the  duties  as  between 
one  grade  and  another. 

We  are  therefore  in  favor  of  allowing  the  rates  on  cotton  Not- 
tingham lace  curtains,  as  provided  in  paragraph  340  of  the  present 
act,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Very  respectfully,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


SUSPENDERS   AND   ELASTIC   WEBBINGS. 

Easthampton,  Mass., 

November  «<?,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Nashawannuck  Manufacturing  Company,  of  East- 
hampton, Mass.,  .employing  upward  of  700  men  and  women  in  the 
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manufacture  of  elastic  webbing  and  suspenders,  respectfully  protests 
against  any  reduction  of  duty  on  suspenders  and  elastic  webbings, 
for  the  following  reasons :  Even  under  the  present  tariff  many  thou- 
sands of  dozens  of  suspenders  are  annually  imported  from  France, 
where  the  labor  of  manufacture  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  it  is 
here,  and  with  the  duty  removed  or  lowered  we  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  ^^  French  Model,"  or 
"  Guyot,"  suspender. .  The  competition  among  American  manufac- 
turers is  keen  and  even  excessive,  and  to  induce  more  competition 
from  abroad  would  be  fatal  to  this  part  of  our  industry.  Please  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  barred  from  buying  cotton  yams,  rubber  thread, 
and  other  materials  in  the  cheap^t  market  by  the  duties  on  those 
materials,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  wages  which  our  em- 
ployees are  paid,  necessitates  the  present  duty  or  more  on  the  articles 
referred  to. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Nashawannuck  Mtg.  Co., 

G.  B.  Noble,  Treasurer. 


TURKISH  TOWELS  AND  TOWBMNGS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  97,  1908. 
GoMMrmsE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Obntlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  Turkish  tow- 
els and  towelines,  find  an  ever-increasiuj^  difficulty  in  paying  the 
wages  demanded  by  the  advanced  state  of  art  and  at  the  same  time 
meeting  in  competition  the  prices  quoted  on  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
description,  xnis  has  now  reachea  a  point  where  instead  of  weaving 
the  hifi;her  class  goods  containing  the  large  number  of  picks  or  weft 
threads  (which  represent  time  and  labor)  we  are  compelled  to  secure 
weight  by  crowding  the  reed  with  warp  threads  and  reducing  tJbe 
picks  or  weft  threads  ([labor)  in  a  cloth,  thus  making  a  less  firm  and 
more  spongy  cloth,  as  illustrated  by  Exhibit  A,  a  coarse,  loose-woven 
fabric  crowded  in  the  reed  to  secure  weight  at  expense  of  labor  and 
firmness,  and  Exhibit  B,  a  fine,  closely  woven  firm  fabric;  likewise 
Exhibits  C  and  D,  showing  the  same  relative  treatment. 

Many  of  the  lines,  particularly  of  the  finer  grades,  we  are  unable  to 
make  because  of  the  greatly  added  labor  cost  and  the  lower  rates  of 
duty  now  in  vogue,  occasioned  by  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers.  We  submit  that  our  fabrics  are  clearly  "  pile 
fabrics,"  ana  entitled  to  duty  under  the  clauses  Nos.  315  and  342,  pro- 
viding for  pile  fabrics,  and  not  as  now,  under  cotton  cloth  schedules 
805,  306,  307,  308,  309,  as  countable  cottons,  as  illustrated  in  Exhibit 
Ej  showing  first  a  cloth  exhibit  in  condition  for  the  market,  clearly 
with  a  face  of  uncut  pile ;  likewise  Exhibit  F,  ready  for  the  market,  a 
double-f ace  pile  fabric 

Exhibits  G  and  H  show  these  same  cloths  pulled  out  for  counting 
by  unraveling  so  that  what  was  previously  1  square  inch  becomes 
4  square  inches  or  nearly  its  equivalent,  clearly  not  an  equitable  way 
of  arriving  at  a  classification.    We  therefore  petition  that  our  fabrics 
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be  included  and  specified  by  name  in  the  clause  in  the  cotton  schedule, 
I,  affecting  pile  fabrics  as  follows : 

No.  815,  plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  Turkish  towels,  Turkish 
terry  cloth,  and  all  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  any  of 
the  forgoing  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  flber,  etc. 

Flax  schedule  J,  No.  342,  could  remain  as  it  is,  provided  the  under- 
standing is  the  same  as  provided  for  in  No.  315,  Schedule  I,  that 
Turkish  towels  and  Turkish  terry  cloth  are  classified  as  "  pile  fabrics." 
Frank  Leake,  for  Star  and  Crescent  Company ;  P.  J.  Mas- 
terson,  for  Lafayette  Mills  Company ;  John  W.  Ker- 
shaw, for  John  W .  Kershaw  Co. ;  A.  E.  Margerison, 
for  W.  H.  &  A.  E.  Margerison  &  Co.;  Michael  J. 
Meehan,  for  Ward-Meehan  Company ;  Louis  H.  Fos- 
ter, for  Louis  H.  Foster;  Nelson  Kershaw,  for  Nelson 
Kershaw. 


COTTON  UPHOLSTEBY  FABRICS. 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  B7  DOMESTIC  MANITFACTITBEBS  &SEIHO  FOB 
HEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

GOMMriTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washdngton^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  represent  domestic  manufacturers 
of  upholstery  fabrics  of  various  kinos,  including  furniture  coverings, 
hangings,  curtains,  couch  covers,  table  covers,  etc. 

Condition  of  the  industry. 

This  is  an  industry  which  if  allowed  a  reasonable  protection  would 
easily  employ  over  10,000  hands. 

Until  1903  imported  cotton  upholstery  goods  paid  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para^aph  322  of  the  present  tariflf  act 
as  manufactures  of  cotton.  The  importers  contested  this  classifica- 
tion and  claimed  that  such  goods  were  dutiable  according  to  the 
number  of  threads  per  square  inch,  weight,  and  value,  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  304  and  309,  known  as(  the  countable  cotton  clauses. 
In  this  claim  they  prevailed  (G.  A.,  5319 — T.  D.,  24352,  and  decisions 
therein  cited),  since  which  time  these  goods  have  entered  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  on  the  same  basis  as  ordinaiy  colored  cotton 
fabrics. 

The  upholstery  fabrics  are  essentially  diflferent  from  ordinary 
cotton  cloths  and  were  not  in  the  contemplation  of  Conffress  in 
drafting  the  countable  cotton  clauses  is  evidenced  by  the  goods  them- 
selves, which  require  the  attendance  of  an  operator  at  every  single 
loom,  whereas  in  weaving  the  ordinary  cotton  cloth  one  operator 
attends  as  many  as  24  looms. 

The  effect  of  this  ruling  of  the  courts  is  that  the  highest  duty  im- 
posed on  these  goods  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  lowest  30  per 
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cent  ad  valorem.  The  domestic  industry  is  demoralized,  thousands 
of  hands  being  deprived  of  employment,  and  considerable  capital 
wasted. 

The  largest  manufacturing  concern  in  this  line  was  Hoyle,  Harri- 
son &  Kay,  of  Philadelphia,  who  operated  over  300  looms  and  em- 
ployed 1,000  persons.  They  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  their 
operations. 

Within  the  present  year  the  Oldham  Mills,  of  Philadelphia, 
operating  160  looms,  chiefly  on  the  finer  grades  of  goods,  have  closed 
for  the  same  reason.  This  fine  plant,  less  than  ten  years  old,  is  for 
gale,  so  far  without  a  purchaser. 

The  Whitbridge  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  have  stopped  making  up- 
holstery fabrics. 

The  Matred  Mills,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  medium  and 
cheap  goods,  about  a  year  ago  discontinued. 

We  can  enumerate  many  smaller  concerns  that  have  quit  the  manu- 
facturing business,  some  having  kept  on  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy. 

That  these  conditions  are  not  attributable  to  business  depression 
is  clearly  shown  hj  a  steady  growth  in  importations  of  these  goods. 

There  are  in  Philadelphia  to-day  3,300  looms  for  the  weaving  of 
upholstery  fabrics.  Since  1903  not  more  than  1,100  have  been  pro- 
ducing their  usual  capacity. 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

Reference  to  the  official  statistics  in  point  will  show  that  wages  in 
this  country  in  this  industry  are  three  times  as  great  as  abroad. 

The  American  manufacturer  does  not  spin  the  yam  he  uses,  for  the 
reason  that  he  employs  too  wide  a  variety  of  yams,  upon  which 
there  is  a  protective  duty  as  high  or  nearly  as  nigh  as  on  the  fin- 
ished product. 

The  business  is  one  of  ever  changing  style,  and  the  manufacturers 
are  obliged  twice  each  year  to  prepare  new  patterns.  Sketches,  de- 
signs, jacquard  cards,  and  the  making  of  new  samples  all  form 
heavy  items  of  expense  here  over  what  they  cost  abroad,  where  the 
industry  is  an  oldione  and  very  generally  distributed. 

These  facts  are  well  brought  out  by  an  examination  with  respect 
to  an  average  specimen  of  upholstery  fabric  submitted,  marked  "Ex- 
hibit A."  This  particular  labric  represents  a  large  part  of  the  kind 
of  upholstery  goods  imported.  It  is  pattern  No.  3952,  from  Def- 
frennes  Duplony  Freres,  of  Roubaix,  France.  Under  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  before  referred  to,  it  is  now  admitted  at  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  under  paragraph  307.    Statement  follows: 

100  meters,  at  3.10  francs,  less  10  and  2  i)er  cent,  make  273.40  fi-ancs — 

market  value  equals $«53. 61 

Duty  at  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem 21.20 

Freight 2. 43 

Foreign   charges  and   insurance 1.22 

Custom-house    charges 1. 50 

Landed  cost  100  meters 79.96 

One  hundred  meters  equals  109i  yards.    Landed  cost  per  yard  73^  cents. 

The  cost  at  the  mills  of  a  like  fabric  produced  here  in  the  United 
States  would  be  811  cents  per  yard. 
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Foreign  protection. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  these  goods  has  no  export  business 
to  sustain  it.  He  finds  in  every  continental  country  of  any  impor- 
tance an  impassible  tariff  wall.  Germany  may  be  selected  as  an 
example.  (See  Kelly's  Customs  Tariffs  of  the  World,  edition  of 
1908.)*  In  Belgium,  where  these  goods  can  be  manufactured  very 
cheaply,  the  producers  find  it  impossible  to  export  to  France,  on 
account  of  the  prohibitive  French  duties  thereon. 

Since  the  continental  countries  have  seen  fit  to  protect  this  indus- 
try in  their  own  territory  by  the  imposition  of  prohibitive  duties, 
no  sound  reason  can  be  urged  why  Congress  should  not  profit  by  their 
example  and  save  the  business  from  its  present  stagnation. 

Proposed  provision. 

Paragraph  316  of  the  Dingley  Act  reads : 

Qirtains,  table  covers,  niid  all  articles  uuiTiiifactured  of  cotton  chenille  or  of 
which  cotton  chenille  is  tbe  component  material  of  chief  value,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

This  paragraph  was  enacted  originally  in  1890,  a  time  when  che- 
nille was  largely  employed  in  upholstery.  Since  that  period  chenille 
has  practically  disappeared  from  tl^e  industry.  It  has  been  replaced 
by  these  cotton  tapestries,  upon  which  we  ask  the  same  measure  of 
protection.  We  propose  the  following  to  replace  the  present  para- 
graph : 

Cnrtalns,  table  covers,  couch  covers,  cushion  covers  and  tops,  window,  door, 
and  wall  hanginjrs  or  draperies,  portieres,  tapestry  pnnels  and  borders,  lambre- 
quins, fabrics  and  tapestries  for  furniture  covering,  hangings,  and  decorative 
purposes,  and  all  textile  upholstery  fabrics,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  nianu- 
fnctured  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  or  cotton  chenille  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  fifty  per  centum  advalorem. 

This  provision,  if  enacted,  w^ould  do  no  more  than  allow  a  fair 
basis  oi  competition  between  the  domestic  and  the  foixiign  manu- 
facturer. It  would  benefit  the  consumer  by  allowing  the  domestic 
mills  to  compete  with  the  imported  fabrics.  It  woiud  enlarge  the 
revenues  of  the  Government,  smce  it  would  not  prevent  importation 
and  would  vield  duties  upon  a  luxurious  article  in  some  fair  ratio  to 
its  value.    Many  of  these  goods  are  novelties,  made  possible  by  im- 

frovements  in  the  art  of  weaving  since  the  present  tariff  was  enacted. 
t  was  never  contemplated  that  fabrics  of  their  intricate  character, 
simulating  closely  as  they  do  the  hand  work  of  earlier  times,  should 
be  grouped  with  ginghams,  muslins,  shirtings,  and  the  like. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  50  per  cent  duty  at  this  time  are  as  follows: 
First.  It  requires  a  dutv  of  50  per  cent  to  cover  importing  cost. 
Second.  The  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  in  1905  from  sixty  to 
fifty-five  hours  per  week  without  any  reduction  of  wages,  thereby 
increasing  cost  of  production. 

Third.  Since  1897  wages  have  been  greatly  increased,  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  25  per  cent 

Kammerlohr  &  Duffy, 

New  York. 

(Appearing  for  the  Orinoka  Mills,  Philadelphia;  Stead  &  Miller 
Company,  Philadelphia;  Philadelphia  Tapestry  Company,  Philadel- 
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f)hia;  the  Moss  Rose  Manufacturing  Companj^,  Philadelphia;  Brom- 
ev  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia ;  Binder  &  Ellis  Company, 
Philadelphia;  Rosenheim  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  J.  W.  Barber  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Whitely  &  Collier,  Philadelphia;  George  Brooks 
&  Sons,  Philadelphia ;  J.  B.  Ryer,  Son  &  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Bald- 
win Manufacturing  Company,  Bank,  Md. ;  A.  Theodore  Abbott  .&  Co., 
Philadelphia;  Thomas  Davies,  Philadelphia;  Robert  Lewis  &  Co., 
Frankford,  Pa.;  John  Moore,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  National 
Tapestry  Company,  Frankford,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  Tapestry  Com- 
pany, (jlen  Riddle,  Pa.;  R.  J.  &  R.  Ritchie  Company,  Frankford, 
Pa.;  Thompson  &  Hallowell,  Philadelphia;  Herbert  Newton,  Phila- 
delphia; and  others.) 


SCHEDULE  M -SILKS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 

BRAIDS  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

THE  BRAID  HANVFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES  RECOM- 
MEND CHANOES  IN  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ABTICLES  OF  SUK. 

New  York  Crrr, 

68S  Broadway. 
CoMMrrTEK  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G, 
Gentlemen  :  We  recommend  that  the  following  items  be  stricken 
out  of  paragraph  889  and  inserted  in  paragraph  390,  namely :  ^^^ Belt- 
ings^ bindings^  corda^  cords  and  tasseU^^'*  so  that  paragraph  390  shall 
read  as  follows: 

Laces,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  edgings,  insertings,  gal- 
loons, chiffon  or  other  flouncings,  nets  or  nettings  and  veilings,  neck  rufflings, 
ruchings,  braids,  fringes,  trimmings,  beltings,  bindings,  cords,  tassels,  cords  and 
tassels,  embroideries,  and  articles  embroideried  by  hand  or  machinery,  or  tam- 
boured or  appliqu6d,  clothing  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  including  knit  goods,  made  up  or  manufactured  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer;  all  of  the  aboTe-named 
articles  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  diaterial  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  providetl  for  in  this  act,  and  silk  goods  ornamented  with  beads 
or  spangles,  of  whatever  material  composed,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
Provided,  That  any  wearing  apparel  or  other  articles  provided  for  in  this  para- 
graph (except  gloves)  when  composed  in  part  of  India  rubber,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  we  recommend  the  above  articles  being  stricken  out  of 
paragraph  389  and  inserted  in  paragraph  390  is  that  they  resemble 
more  nearly  in  texture,  quality,  and  use  the  articles  enumerated  in 
paragraph  390,  such  as  braids  and  trimmings,  than  they  do  the 
articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  389,  and  are  made  by  manu- 
facturers of  braids  and  trimmings. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
paragraph  390  be  retained,  as  that  rate  is  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

Henry  W.  Schloss,  President. 
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JACQUARD  FIGUBED  GOODS. 

BEPBESENTATIVES  OF  BOHESTIC  HAITUPACTTIBEBS  OF  TTPHOL- 
STEBT  FABEICS  ASK  FOB  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Washington,  December  7, 1908. 

COMMTTTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MbANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  paragraph  391  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  Jacquard  figured 
goods,  silk  chief  value,  containing  two  or  more  colors  in  the  filling. 

BRIEF  FOR   MANUFACTURERS. 

The  undersigned  represent  domestic  manufacturers  of  Jacquard 
tai)estr7  or  upholstery  fabrics,  composed  in  chief  value  of  silk. 

Canstniction  of  paragraph  S91. 

We  complain  of  an  evasion  of  the  following  provision  in  this 
paragraph : 

*  *  *  AH  Jacquard  figured  goods  in  the  piece,  made  o^looms,  of  which 
edlk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  dyed  in  the  yalV,  and  containinff 
tfco  or  more  colors  in  the  filling ,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.    ♦    ♦    • 

These  fi;oods  are  designed  especially  for  upholstery  purposes  and 
have  replaced  to  a  large  extent  the  similar  domestic  product.  (See 
brief  of  the  undersigned  on  the  revision  of  paragraph  316.) 

In  1900  an  evasion  of  the  present  provision  was  perpetrated  in  the 
following  manner :  The  act  says  "  containing  two  or  more  colors  in 
the  filling."  The  foreign  manufacturers  made  a  Jacquard  fabric 
-which  in  real  truth  contained  only  one  color  in  the  filling,  but  upon 
the  back  thereof,  forming  no  part  of  the  design  and  not  showing 
upon  the  face  of  the  fabric,  they  placed  at  intervals  of  about  one-half 
inch  a  single  cotton  thread  different  in  color  from  the  regular  filling 
thread. 

The  collector  disregarded  the  attempted  evasion  of  the  tariff  and 
classified  the  goods  under  paragraph  887,  where  they  properly  belong. 
The  importers  protested  and  the  issue  came  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers. 

The  board  found,  in  addition  to  the  facts  set  forth,  that  the  occa- 
sional cotton  threads  did  not  constitute  exceeding  2  per  cent  of  the 
component  materials  of  the  goods.  Their  decision  (T.  D.,  22178; 
G.  A.,  4706)  says: 

Indeed  an  Inspection  of  the  samples  in  evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  these 
facts  and  to  make  it  manifest  that  resort  was  had  to  the  rather  bunglingly 
accomplished  artifice  of  introducing  these  occasional  threads  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  goods  from  classiflcation  under  the  specific  provisions  of 
paragraph  387  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  as  properly  made  by  the  col- 
lector, and  to  bring  them  within  the  provision  in  paragraph  391  of  said  act  for 
"all  Jacquard  figured  goods  in  the  piece,  made  On  looms,  of  which  silk  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  dyed  in  the  yarn,  and  containing  two  or  more 
colors  in  the  filling."  It  Is  upon  these  threads  that  the  protestants  place  their 
claim,  and  ui)on  which  they  rely  for  a  reversal  of  the  collector's  decision 
respecting  the  dutiable  classification  of  the  goods. 
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Upon  the  ground  that  this  was  a  deliberate  contrivance  of  question- 
able propriety  to  escape  the  lawful  duties  accruing  upon  the  mer- 
chandise, the  board  overruled  the  protest  of  the  importers. 

The  importers  appealed,  and  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  is 
found  in  Johnson  v.  United  States  (123  Fed.  Rep.,  997).  The  court 
reversed  the  board  upon  the  ground  that  the  evasive  intent  evident 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  could  not  be  allowed  to  affect  their 
classification. 

It  is  therefore  law  to-day  that  goods  of  this  kind  which  are  obvi- 
ously not  within  the  fair  meaning  of  paragraph  391  are  allowed  entry 
thereunder  instead  of  being  assessed  with  the  higher  duties  prescribed 
in  paragraph  387. 

We  propose  the  following  amendment :  After  the  words  "  and 
containing  "  insert  the  following:  "  as  part  of  the  design  and  appear- 
ing upon  the  face  of  the  fabric. 

The  present  rate  of  50  per  cent  does  not  afford  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  these  goods  a  fair  measure  of  protection.  They  are 
placed  in  the  present  act  in  the  catch-all  clause  of  the  silk  schedule, 
whereas  they  are  fully  entitled  to  a  separate  provision.  Much  the 
same  argument  can  be  advanced  with  respect  to  these  fabrics  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  brief  of  the  undersigned,  filed  with  this  committee, 
on  the  revision  of  paragraph  31G  and  referring  to  cotton  upholster^' 
fabrics.  ^ 

We  therefo*  propose  that  a  separate  provision  be  adopted  which 
shall  prescribe  a  duty  of  C)5  per  cent  ad  valorem  thereon. 

Ka3imerlohr  &  Duffy, 

New  York. 

(Appearing  for  The  Orinoka  Mills,  Stead  &  Miller  Company,  Phil- 
adolplua  Tnpestry  Company,  The  Moss  Hose  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Bromley  Manutactnrinff  Company,  liosenheim  Brothers, 
George  Brooks  &  Sons,  A.  Theodore  Abbott  &  Co.,  Thompson  &  Hal- 
lowell,  and  Vigilant  JSlills,  Philadelphia;  llobert  Lewis  &  Co.,  Frank- 
ford,  Pa.;  J.  B.  llyer,  Son  &  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.) 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wednesday^  December )?,  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met^  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The   Chairman.  The   hearing   this   morning   is  upon   the   wool 
schedule. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAH  E.  DANA,  OF  AVON,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Dana.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  as  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  and  I  also 
hold  credentials  from  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  disclaim  anv  pretension  to 
being  a  tariff  expert.  I  simply  wish,  as  a  practical  farmer,  to  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  reasons  that  justify  the  retention  of 
the  present  wool  schedules. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  important  to  this  nation — 
^  First.  Because  it  furnishes  the  raw  material  to  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional manufacturing  industries  without  which  we  would  te  indus- 
trially dependent  on  other  jiations  for  the  goods  necessary  to  our  man- 
ufacturers of  wool.  Conversely,  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods, 
without  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country,  would  be  industrially  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations  for  their  wool.  To  my  mind  it  seems 
almost  axiomatic  that  industrial  dependence  in  either  branch  of  this 
industry  on  any  foreign  nation  or  nations  would  not  tend  to  our  great- 
est progress  as*  a  nation. 

Second.  Because  it  is  an  industry  especially  adapted  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  either  as  the  forerunner  of  the  plow  or  upon 
lands  that  from  their  nature  are  not  adapted  to  tillage. 

Third.  It  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food  to  our  people  at  once 
healthful  and  necessary  to  give  proper  variety  to  their  supply  of 
meat  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Fourth.  It  is  an  industry  of  prime  importance  in  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  our  agricultural  lands  and  m  diversifying  our  agricul- 
ture. Of  all  the  great  natural  resources  we  have  received  as  an  in- 
heritance from  our  fathers,  the  fertility  of  our  agricultural  lands  is 
tiie  only  one  we  can  exploit  industrially  and  still  retain. 

Gold  and  silver  taken  from  nature's  safety  vaults,  placed  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world,  dissipated  in  coinage  and  the  industrial  arts,  are 
ours  no  more.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead,  when  taken  from  our  mines 
and  manufactured,  are  gone  and  lost. 

The  ax  in  the  woodman's  hands  destroys  our  forests  and  leaves  but 
ugly  scars  upon  our  mountain  slopes. 
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We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  coal  consumption  and  point  to  it  as 
an  indicator  of  our.  industrial  activity;  but  wise  men  are  already 
counting  the  years  to  the  time  when  our  coal  measures  will  be  ex- 
hausted. From  mv  library  window  I  can  look  across  a  field  tilled 
by  the  white  man  for  a  hundred  years.  There,  before  the  white  man 
came  or  even  crossed  the  sea,  the  red  man  grew  his  com.  Still,  owing 
to  intelligent  farming,  that  field  is  to-day  as  productive  as  ever.  The 
reason  of  its  sustained  productive  power  is  intelligent  live-stock  hus- 
bandry. Agricultural  experience  and  science  both  teach  that  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  farming 
based  upon  live-stock  husbandry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  sheep  husbandry  is  so  vitally  related 
to  the  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  our  soils  that  any  effort  to 
develop  it  would  be  justified. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  from  your  own  observation  that  when 
the  flocks  of  the  Reeds,  the  Shorts,  the  Rays,  and  their  neighbors 
dotted  the  Bristol  hills,  their  fertility  and  air  of  general  prosperity 
was  greater  than  it  is  to-dav. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  industry  that  affects  the  producers  of  our 
country  so  widely  as  the  one  you  are  considering  to-day.  Men  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the  South,  are  assembled 
here  to  urge  upon  you  the  retention  of  the  present  schedules,  our  con- 
tention being  that  they  are  the  very  lowest  under  which  our  industry 
can  be  maintained. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  and  minute  study  of  our  tariff  his- 
tory, I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  a  tariff  of  about  12  cents 
per  pound  from  1867  to  1883  our  sheep  husbandrj^  showed  a  gradual 
normal  growth,  as  indicated  by  an  increase  of  the  wool  clip  from 
160,000,000  pounds  to  $300,000,000.  In  1S83  a  modification  of  the 
tariff  as  affecting  this  industry  was  effected.  While  the  reduction  in 
duties  on  wool  was  slight,  it,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  caused  an  immediate  decline  in  the 
sheep  husbandry.  In  1890  the  McKinley  law  increasing  the  rates  on 
wool  only  about  1  cent  per  pound  checked  the  decline,  thus  illustrating 
the  fact  that  the  protection  of  a  tariff  rate  is  in  the  last  1  or  2  cents 
or  per  cent — ^that  is,  if  the  duty  needed  for  protection  to  wool  is  12 
cents  a  duty  of  10  cents  furnishes  no  protection  and  becomes  simply  a 
duty  for  revenue  only. 

In  1894  the  Wilson  tariff  placed  wool  on  the  free  list.  In  three 
years  the  value  of  the  sheep  upon  the  farms  shrunk  over  $60,000,000 
and  the  wage-earners  in  our  woolen  mills  received  $40,000,000  less  in 
annual  wage  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  largely 
furnished  by  our  farmers. 

In  1907  the  present  tariff  was  enacted.  Under  it  the  farm  value 
of  our  sheep  has  increased  from  $65,167,735  to  $211,736,000  and 
we  furnish  our  mills  with  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  by  them. 

An  English  writer,  Mr.  Persey  Ashley,  in  his  Modem  Tariff  His- 
tory, says  of  the  McKinley  bill:  "Its  most  novel  feature  was  the 
extension  of  protection  to  agriculture."  I  submit  to  your  careful 
consideration  that  if  protection  is  to  be  given  to  the  workers  in  any 
of  our  industrial  pursuits  it  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  an  industry  that  you  gentlemen  when  upon  the  hust- 
ings call  the  backbone  of  our  national  life  and  whose  workers  you 
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term  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  our  country.    The  words  of  Jesus  ben 
Sirach  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were  written — 

The  wisdom  of  the  scribe  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure : 

And  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise. 

How  shall  be  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plow, 

That  glorieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goad, 

That  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  with  their  labors, 

And  whose  discourse  is  of  the  stock  of  bulls? 

He  will  set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furrows ; 

And  his  wakefulness  is  to  give  his  heifers  their  fodder. 

So  is  every  artificer  and  workmaster    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

So  is  the  smith  sitting  by  the  anvil     ♦     ♦     * 

So  is  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work     *     *     * 

All  these  put  their  trust  in  their  hands ; 

And  each  becometh  wise  in  his  own  work     *     ♦     ♦ 

They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the  people.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

A  democracy  such  as  ours,  I  apprehend,  can  only  develop  along  the 
truest  lines  when  the  rewards  of  its  workers  in  every  industry  are  such 
as  shall  enable  them  to  secure  not  only  the  necessaries  of  life  as  well 
as  a  large  measure  of  its  comforts,  but  also  time  for  thought  and 
study.  Yesterday,  as  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  yonder  Library  and 
looked  out  upon  all  the  evidences  of  our  national  life  spread  out  be- 
fore me,  I  wondered  how  much  of  our  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment the  great  Hamilton  saw  in  prophetic  vision  when  he  formulated 
his  theory  of  protection  to  our  national  industries.  To-day  the 
problem,  yea,  heritage,  of  the  American  farmer  is  to  feed  and  clothe 
80,000,000  of  freemen,  and  it  needs  no  seer's  vision  to  see  the  time  when 
they  will  be  150,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  production  of  American  wool  in  this 
country  to-day? 

Mr.  Dana.  There  are  other  gentlemen  who  have  facts  and  figures 
who  are  better  able  to  present  them,  but  I  should  say  it  was  approxi- 
mately 290,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  imports  amount  to  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  could  not  tell  you  oflThand,  but  I  can  give  you  the 
statements  that  the  manufacturers  have  given  me.  I  have  seen  the 
figures  of  about  70  per  cent  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  of  wool  are  90,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  and  22,000,000  pounds  of  that  wool  comes 
in  first  class.  I  thought  possibly  you  had  all  of  the  classes  added 
together;  but  it  is  something  near  100,000,000  pounds,  as  against 
290,000,000  pounds  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  third-class  importations  were  43,943,000 
pounds;  second-class  importations  nearly  10,000,000  pounds,  so  that 
would  be  about  140,000,000  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  as  against  290,000,000  pounds  produced  in 
this  country.  You  advocate  that  the  present  duty  should  remain 
as  it  is? 

Mr.  Dana.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  ground  that  at  present  it  produces  a 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  support 
to  industry? 

Mr.  Dana.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  development 
of  industries?    We  have  had  advocated  before  us  for  some  days  free 
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wood,  free  hides,  and  so  on,  Jn  order  to  develop  the  manufacture  of 
industries  in  the  United  States.  What  effect  would  free  wool  have 
on  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  woolen 
schedule  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dana.  If  it  meant  free  wool  \^ithout  adequate  protection  it 
would  have,  I  apprehend,  practically  the  same  effect  that  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  had — ^tKe  destruction  of  the  sheep  industry  practically 
and  a  very  large  shrinkage  in  the  activity  of  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  there  was  a  relative  revision  in  the  woolen 
schedule  to  compensate  for  the  amount  gained  by  free  raw  wool, 
would  that  enable  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  to 
develop  their  foreign  trade  in  any  wav? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I 
am  not  a  manufacturer  nor  familiar  with  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  a  sheep  raiser? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  your  farming  lands  what  do  you  make  in 
raising  sheep,  per  acre? 

Mr.  Dana.  1  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  to-day  and  say 
that  I  do  not  own  a  sheep ;  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  The  first  animal 
I  ever  owned  was  a  sheep.  While  I  was  yet  in  school  my  father 
gave  me,  on  the  home  farm,  a  stud  flock.  T  stayed  with  the  industry 
as  a  grower  of  Merino  sheep,  and  afterwards  as  a  sheep  feeder,  until 
the  tariff  of  1894  hit  me  and  I  quit.  I  was  not  equal  to  it,  and  then 
I  went  to  furnishing  the  manufacturing  city  of  Rochester  with  milk. 
I  was  driven  to  it.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert  on  that  idea.  I  only  know  by  the  general  testimonv  of  my 
neighbors,  as  I  see  the  prices  upon  sheep,  the  coming  and  tfie  going 
of  sheep  upon  the  farms  around  me,  and  what  they  to-day  can  make, 
with  the  prices  on  mutton  and  wool. 

'Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  argument,  to  my  own  sjitisf action  and  for  my  own  determi- 
nation, was,  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  foster  a  sheep 
industry  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  our  manufacturing  of 
woolens  industry,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
in  competition  with  the  groat  plains  of  South  America,  and  that  is 
the  reiison  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you,  if  I  can,  what  it  costs  to 
raise  sheep  in  this  country,  and  what  the  farmer  makes  per  acre,  if 
you  have  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  haven't  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  AVe  have  others  who  will  go  into  that  subject. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEODOBE  JUSTICE,  OF  NO.  120  FBONT 
STBEET,  FHILADELFHIA,  FA. 

Mr.  Justice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  before  I  begin  mv  remarks,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Schedule  K,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  your  forethought 
and  wisdom  in  giving  to  the  newspapers  notice  that  you  wanted  infor- 
mation from  tliose  who  possessed  it  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  has 
been  widely  spread  through  the  Associated  Press.  The  sheep  grower 
tending  his  flocks  in  the  remote  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  man  who  gets  his  newspaper  only  once 
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a  week,  has  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  they  have  called  upon  each 
other  to  select  those  most  competent  to  give  you  the  information. 
They  are  coming  here  from  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  hurriedly,^ and  bronzed  and 
rough  from  tending  sheep,  with  copies  of  their  books  to  give  you.  the 
information  that  you  want ;  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  having 
invited  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  widely  to  come  forwara 
and  give  you  the  information  that  would  enable  you  to  make  a  wise 
tariff  bill,  one  that  will  last  as  long,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  consumers, 
as  the  Dingley  Act  has  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

I  have  arranged  what  I  have  to  say  for  your  convenience  mostly 
in  the  form  of  diagrams  and  tables,  so  that  at  a  hurried  glance  you 
may  easily  acquire  the  information  you  desire  without  having  to 
dig  through  pages  of  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  represent  a  wool-growing  interest  or  a 
manufacturing  interest  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  would  like  to  explain  my  position  here..  I  came  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  to  represent  the  consumer  of  the  United  States. 
After  I  had  secured  the  consent  of  the  committee  to  be  heard  on  that 
subject,  the  Wool  Growers'  National  Association  sent  me  a  power 
of  attorney  to  appear  for  them.  I  am  not  a  wool  grower.  The 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  appointed  me  on  a  conmiittee 
to  appear  before  you,  and  when  I  submitted  to  them  the  information 
which  I  had  gathered  for  the  use  of  this  committee  they  asked  me  also 
to  speak  for  them.  But  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  authority  for  speak- 
ing for  the  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  will  be  very 
ably  represented  by  its  president,  and  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  trespass  upon  their  part  of  Schedule  K.  My  remarks  will 
^  be  devoted  first  to  showing  you  that  the  object  of  the  Dingley  bill, 
*  as  outlined  in  its  preamble — the  raising  or  revenue — has  been  ad- 
mirably attained  from  the  twelve  years'  experience  with  the  Ding- 
ley law.  I  wish  to  show  you  at  the  same  time  that  the  fostering  of 
American  industrv  by  the  wise  provisions  of  Schedule  K  has  been 
eminently  successful  m  that  direction.  Thirdly,  I  wish  to  show  you. 
and  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  you,  that  from  the  standpoint  oi 
the  consumer,  he,  above  all,  has  oeen  most  favored  by  Schedule 
K  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

.  If  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  will  say  that  I  have  very 
little  matter  to  read,  but  as  an  introduction  I  crave  your  indulgence 
for  a  moment  until  I  read  a  few  lines  which  define  what  I  propose  to 
say.    [Reads :] 

Eleven  years  of  trial 'and  experience  with  Schedule  K  of  the  act 
of  1897  have  proved  all  that  its  advocates  before  your  committee  then 
claimed  for  it.  This  is  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower 
of  wool,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

It  has  not  only  checked  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  of  merino 
sheep,  but  has  expanded  them,  thus  proving  that  the  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound  upon  imported  wool  of  the  first  class  has  at  least  been 
and  now  is  adequate  protection  for  this  branch  of  the  woolgrowing 
industry. 

This  duty,  however,  as  I  will  show  you,  is  not  high  enough  to  per- 
mit of  reduction  without  injury  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  and  to 
tiie  consumer  as  well. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  the  German  agreement  Schedule  K  has  fully 
justified  all  that  was  claimed  for  it  as  to  manufactures  of  wool.  It 
has  given  American  labor  the  privilege  of  making  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  American  people.  It  has  limited 
importations  of  "  manufactures  of  wool  "  to  those  articles  of  elegance 
required  by  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  rich,  many  of  whom, 
owmg  to  this  prejudice,  are  paying  double  prices  for  foreign  articles 
the  duplicate  of  which  in  every  respect  can  be  bought  in  the  United 
States  for  half  of  the  duty-paid  cost  of  foreign  cloth  of  like  kind  and 
quality,  as  I  will  also  show. 

The  only  fabrics  now  largely  imported  under  Schedule  K  are  ex- 
pensive ru^  and  carpets  and  material  for  such  wearing  apparel  as  is 
used  exclusively  by  the  wealthy  classes.  The  goods  used  by  the  masses 
are  made  here  in  the  United  States  so  cheaplv  that  if  sent  here  from 
abroad  and  sold  at  prices  now  current  for  domestic  goods  the  duty 
would  have  to  be  entirely  paid  by  the  foreigner  in  order  to  get  into 
our  market,  and  this  is  why  they  do  not  come. 

Our  importations,  as  previously  stated,  are  limited  to  articles  of 
luxury  imported  by  the  rich. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  present  schedule  is 
prohibitive  as  to  the  manufactured  goods? 

Mr.  Justice.  Oh,  my,  no.  I  say  that  it  is  so  wisely  adjusted  that 
the  low-priced  articles  worn  by  labor  do  not  come  in ;  it  does  not  affect 
the  cost  to  them,  as  I  wUl  show  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  only  prohibitive  as  to  that  class  worn 
by  the  poorer  people? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  might  be  prohibitive  if  you  say  so,  but  I  will  show 
you  later  on  that  the  cost  of  clothing,  under  Schedule  K,  to  the  masses 
is  as  cheap  to-day  as  it  was  when  we  had  free  wool ;  in  fact,  I  think 
I  can  prove  to  you  that  it  is  cheaper  to-day  than  when  we  had  free 
wool,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  quality  of  mate- 
rial- During  the  free- wool  period  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  was 
as  low  as  to-day,  but  it  was  wool  shoddy.  The  price  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  to-day  made  entirely  of  wool,  under  a  duty  of  11  cents  a 
pound,  is  as  cheap  as  the  shoddy  goods  were  during  the  life  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  you  to  differentiate  as  to  the  sched- 
ule— where  we  have  a  prohibitive  duty  under  Schedule  K  and  where 
we  have  not. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes.  Even  that  tax  on  raw  material  has  not  in- 
creased the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  masses.  I  think  that  throws  light 
on  the  subject  you  are  investi^ting,  so  I  want  to  repeat  that.  The 
tax  on  raw  material  has  not  increased  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the 
masses.  One  week's  protei^ted  labor  in  the  United  States  will  pay 
for  a  substantial  suit  of  all-wool  clothing  such  as  is  worn  by  75 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  and  by  tne  middle  classes  only  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  impossible  anjwhere  else  in  the  world.  American 
ready-made  clothing  is  better  tailored  than  much  of  the  tailor-made 
clothing  in  Europe  and  is  better  than  that  worn  by  the  laboring 
classes  abroad. 

The  clothing  that  is  worn  by  the  people  of  like  labor  conditions 
abroad  would  oe  scorned  by  the  American  mechanic.  Such  a  work- 
ingman's  suit  made  of  wool  as  I  now  wear,  for  instance,  would  cost 
in  England  two  weeks'  labor,  and  in  Gtermany  it  would  cost  three 
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weeks'  labor,  while  in  the  United  States  it  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
one  week's  labor.  So  that  you  will  see  that  Schedule  K  is  a  benefit 
to  the  consumer,  for  it  places  within  his  reach  durable  clothing  at 
less  than  the  labor  cost  of  the  same  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  following  remjirks:  The 
difference  between  the  cost  to-day  of  protected  wool  and  similar  wool 
without  duty,  such  as  would  be  required  in  the  woolen  clothing  of  a 
family  of  four  persons,  allowing  two  suits,  or  the  eauivalent  of  the 
same  m  wool,  to  each  person,  containing  as  much  wool  practically  for 
each  person  as  the  suit  which  I  wear,  and  allowing  that  the  women 
will  wear  the  same  quantity  of  wool  that  the  men  do  in  a  suit  that 
can  be  paid  for  here  to-day  in  three  days'  labor,  as  I  will  show  you. 
I  want  to  impress  that  upon  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  not  also  give  us  the  cash  price  for  it? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  propose  to  come  to  that  later,  but  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  point,  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  to-day  of  pro- 
tected wool  and  similar  wool  without  duty  can  be  paid  for  by  tnree 
days'  labor,  as  I  will  show.  This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  Schedule 
K  to  the  American  consumer,  whom  I  appear  here  to  represent. 

The  President-elect,  if  he  is  properly  reported,  has  said :  "  Where 
is  the  consumer;  he  has  not  been  heard?"  So  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
the  man  who  wants  the  tariff  reduced  desires  it  reduced  upon  the 
protection  in  the  next  county.  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  has  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  from  the  hearings  that  have  been  had  before  you, 
if  they  are  properly  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

I  am  neither  a  woolgrower  nor  a  manufacturer  of  wool,  although 
I  have  been  both,  and  understand  the  needs  of  both.  We  have  heard 
much  of  late  from  the  newspaper  press  about  the  duties  upon 
**  manufactures  of  wool "  being  outrageously  high,  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  consumer.  But  I  am  trespass- 
ing upon  the  ground  of  the  manufacturer.  I  wish  to  discuss  this 
point  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  because  it  has  been 
charged  that  it  is  increasing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  you  leave  that  particular  point,  you  made 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  suit  of  clothes  you  have  on  between 
America,  England,  and  Germany.  Will  you  not  give  the  committee, 
for  its  information,  the  cost  price  in  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Justice  finished 
his  statement  first  in  the  usual  way  and  we  may  have  the  questions 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  something  here  on  that  subject,  which  I  think 
we  had  better  discuss  while  the  subject  is  uppermost.  An  all-wool 
suit  of  clothes,  such  as  I  have  on,  costs  an  average  price  of  one  week's 
labor,  $12.50.  I  have  here  a  bill  for  the  suit  which  I  have  on  which 
will  be  turned  in  as  Exhibit  B  of  my  remarks.  I  submitted  this  suit 
of  clothes  to  a  manufacturer  and  asked  him  to  anaylze  it  and  give  me 
the  cost  of  the  various  products  used  which  were  produced  from  raw 
wool,  up  to  the  retailers  sale.  Raw  wool  is  the  raw  material  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  it  is  the  finished  product  of  the  wool  grower.  It 
takes  him  the  whole  vear  to  mature  his  fleece,  and,  as  the  wool  growers 
who  are  present  wilf  tell  you,  the  labor  cost  in  this  wool  is  nearly  91 
per  cent  o!f  its  cost,  the  balance  being  interest  and  taxes.  It  costs 
nothing  for  the  sunshine  to  grow  the  wool,  but  the  labor  of  attend- 
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ance  and  other  charges  make  the  labor  cost  of  wool  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  its  cost. 

This  suit  of  clothes  contains  3^  yards  of  material,  weighing  21 
ounces  per  yard,  which  equals  74  ounces  of  scoured  wool  in  this  suit 
of  three  pieces.  I  left  off  the  vest,  because  it  was  warm,  and  this 
will  illustrate  my  point.  This  is  a  very  durable  suit  of  clothes,  such 
as  a  mechanic  would  wear,  and  one  which  he  could  wear  in  the  rain 
any  day,  and  which  explains  why  I  want  as  little  on  as  necessary  in 
this  warm  room. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  the  retail  price  of  that  suit  of  clothes, 
or  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  suit  I  bought  upon  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia, for  $12.50.  I  saw  it  in  a  window  as  I  passed  along,  and  my 
tailor  would  not  make  it  for  $20  if  I  gave  him  the  material  free.  I 
went  in  to  examine,  and  found  a  material  such  as,  as  to  texture,  was 
worn  by  our  army  during  the  war,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  the  iact  that  the  working  of  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  law  had 
lessened  the  cost  of  clothes  to  the  American  consumers.  1  tried  the 
suit  on,  bought  it;  it  was  size  40,  and  lot  No.  2118,  as  is  shown  on  the 
inside  of  the  pockets. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Clark  would  be  here,  because  I  think  he 
would  suspect  that  I  had  on  a  suit  of  clothes  costing  at  least  $60,  be- 
cause he  has  paid  $60  for  a  similar  suit.    I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  He  will  probably  be  here  before  you  get  through. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Justice.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  meet  him,  because  I  see  by  the 
Associated  Press  that  Uie  ministers  of  Missouri,  on  Sunday  week, 
had  praj^ed  to  the  Lord  that  their  Representatives  in  Congress  might 
have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  value  of  protection  so  that  the  work- 
ingmen  of  Joplin  might  be  able,  under  a  protective  tariff,  to  compete 
with  the  labor  of  Mexico,  where  the  civilization  is  degraded.  They 
saw  in  this  a  moral  question,  knowing  that  the  uplift  of  the  standard 
of  living  carries  with  it  increased  morals,  just  as  the  degrading  of  the 
standard  of  living  carries  with  it  decreased  morals,  and  increases 
crime.  So  that  you  see  it  is  a  question  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  discuss,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Clark  is  not  here  to  appreciate 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  is  going  to  meet  that  later. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  does. 

But  to  go  back  to  that  suit  of  clothes,  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  let 
me  finish  this  item,  and  then  I  will  be  open  to  any  questioning  that 
mav  be  necessary  to  develop  the  facts. 

!f  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  21  ounces  of  scoured  wool  per  yard.  That 
would  make  19  ounces  of  yam,  which  dyed  to  color  cost  63  cents  per 
pound.  The  cost  per  yard  to  the  manufacturer  from  yarn  to  goods  is 
20  cents,  so  that  the  net  cost  delivered  at  the  mill  is*  83  cents.  The 
manufacturer's  profit  on  a  yard  is  8  cents,  or  28  cents  on  3^  yards  of 
cloth.  And  this  suit  proves  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of 
protection  go  to  labor  under  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

I  will  append  to  my  remarks  a  statement  marked  "  Exhibit  X  Y  Z," 
which  is  a  statement  made  by  an  American  manufacturer  who  manu- 
factured cloth  of  tliis  kind  in  England  before  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  Act.  After  the  passage  of  that  act  the  American  market 
was  closed  to  him,  and  he  moved  his  machinery  to  the  United  States. 
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Some  of  the  people  who  ran  his  looiAs  in  England  followed  him  to 
the  United  States,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  that  gentleman  is  present  in 
this  room.  His  letter  I  commend  to  your  careful  consideration.  I 
know  of  nobody  more  competent  to  develop  the  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  and  in  the  conditions  in  labor  between  Europe  and  America 
than  he. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  have  that  letter,  will  you  not  please  read 
it  to  us? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  will  ask  for  it.  Is  Mr.  Steel  in  the  room.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel,  of  the  firm  of  Edward  T.  Steel  & 
Co.,  formerlv  of  Bradford,  England,-  now  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  since  the 
passage  of  tne  McKinley  Act.  One  word  before  I  read  it,  because 
I  may  not  think  of  it  when  I  come  to  it  later,  and  it  is  important, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  duties  upon  Schedule  K  are  paid  by  the 
rich.  A  correspondent  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  in  my  office  and  I 
said  to  him,  "Why,  Henry,  you  and  I  have  on  the  same  cloth." 
"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  it  is  from  the  west  of  Enj^land,  and  I  bought  it 
in  Cleveland  for  $65."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  is  the  same  as  mine,  is 
it  not  ?  "  and  he  replied  that  it  was  exactly  the  same.  He  asked  me 
where  I  ffot  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  got  it  3,000  miles  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  made  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  by  the  firm  of  Edward  T. 
Steel  &  Co.  I  told  him  that  the  cost  of  my  suit  was  $35,  a^inst  his 
cost  of  $65,  and  the  difference  is  what  he  paid  for  his  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  forei^  goods,  confirming  the  remarks  that  I  made  in 
my  preamble.  This  exhibit,  X  Y  Z,  is  entitled  "Advantage  of  the 
present  tariff  to  labor,"  and  shows  the  small  profit  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  wool,  as  illustrated  by  the  28  cents  in  the  3^  yards, 
which  is  all  the  manufacturer  made  on  this  suit  of  clothes.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  tariff  to  the  American  manufacturers  is  that  it 
secures  for  them  the  home  market,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
American  people  are  the  greatest  consumers  in  the  world,  which 
makes  this  market  greatly  sought  for  by  foreigners.  The  rates  of 
duty  of  the  Dingley  bill  prevented  competition  of  the  American 
labor  with  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe,  which  Mr.  Steel  em- 
ployed, and  which  he  is  competent  to  analyze.    [Reads :] 

X  Y  Z. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE   PRESENT  TARIFF   TO  LABOR — SMAU.   PROFITS   OF 
AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOL. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  tariff  to  American  manufacturers  is 
that  it  secures  to  them  the  home  market.  The  American  people  are 
the  greatest  consumers  in  the  world,  which  makes  this  market  eagerly 
sou^t  for  by  foreigners.  The  rates  of  duty  of  the  Dingley  bill  pre- 
vent competition  of  American  labor  with  the  poorly  paid  labor  of 
Europe.  American  manufacturers  of  wool  do  not  secure  through  the 
present  tariff  any  inordinate  or  extravagant  profits.  While  pro- 
tected from  the  competition  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  they  must  meet 
home  competition,  which  they  welcome,  altnough  such  competition 
reduces  their  profits  to  a  very  small  figure ;  I  doubt  whether  Ameri- 
can woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  average  a  much  greater  net 
profit*  during  a  year  than  6  per  cent.    In  most  other  respects  than 
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those  I  have  mentioned  the  advantage  of  the  tariff  is  strictly  that  of 
labor. 

My  firm,  noticing  the  lower  duties  on  worsteds  than  on  woolens 
enacted  by  the  tariff  of  1883,  sent  a  member  of  our  firm,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Steel,  to  England,  about  the  year  1883,  and,  while  originally 
purchasing  worsted  fabrics  of  English  manufacturers,  we  gradually 
entered  into  their  manufacture  there,  thereby  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  wages  paid  in  England  in  our  industry.  At  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  made  uniform  duties  on 
worsted  and  woolen  fabrics,  materially  raising  the  duties  on  the 
former  class  of  fabrics,  we  gave  up  this  English  undertaking  and 
brought  to  this  country  the  machinery  which  we  had  employed  in 
England.  Some  of  the  operatives  voluntarilv  followed  us,  and  when 
we  established  our  manuiactory  at  Bristol,  ]Pa.,  the  English  weavers 
who  had  come  over,  working  on  the  same  looms  and  on  the  same 
fabrics  as  they  did  in  England,  made  wages  frequently  three  times 
as  much  as  they  had  earned  in  England.  A  competent  weaver  made 
in  England  about  a  pound  a  week,  or,  say,  $5,  and  in  this  country 
their  wages  frequently  amounted  to  $15  per  week.  In  the  interim 
wages  of  weavers  have  materially  increased  in  the  United  States 
without  much,  if  any,  change  abroad.  In  looking  over  one  of  our 
recent  pay  rolls  I  noticed  that  our  most  competent  weavers  earned 
over  $18  per  week. 

Any  reauction  of  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  which  will 
reduce  the  protection  to  such  fabrics  under  the  rates  of  the  Dingley 
bill  must  fall  entirely  on  labor.  As  I  have  stated,  manufacturers' 
profits  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  in  consequence,  manufacturers 
can  stand  no  proportion  of  any  reduction ;  it  will  have  to  be  borne 
entirely  by  labor. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Henry  M.  Steel, 
{Of  Edward  T.  Steel  <&  Co.^  Philadelphia,) 

December  2,  1908. 

I  wish  to  apologize  to  the  manufacturers  present  who  will  follow 
me,  for  I  am  occupying  their  time  and  trespassing  upon  their  terri- 
tor5\  but  I  know  I  will  be  excused  because  this  was  not  a  voluntary 
introduction  of  an  outside  subject ;  but  we  had  only  gotten  so  far  as 
the  manufacturers'  profit  on  the  cloth  in  this  suit.  Tlie  price  of  this 
cloth  was  therefore  91  cents  to  the  yard  before  it  had  gotten  to  the 
wholesale  clothing  manufacturer.  Three  and  one-half  yards,  at  91 
cents  a  yard,  gives  a  cost  of  $3.19.  The  making  and  trimming  cost, 
$3.60.  My  tailor  would  not  make  it  for  less  than  $20.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturing  business  in  the  United 
States,  under  Schedule  K,  has  grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that 
the  Government  of  France  has  sent  a  commission  to  the  United  States 
to  investigate  it.  They  can  not  see  how  we  can  pay  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  and  sell  clothing,  taking  the  clothing  that  we  have  into  con- 
sideration, cheaper  than  they  can  with  their  very  much  cheaper 
labor.  The  making  and  trimming  was  $3.50,  and  that  brings  the 
cost  of  this  suit  to  the  wholesale  manufacturer  to  $6.69.  His  profit  is 
$1.50,  so  that  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  retail  clothier  it  has  cost 
$8.19.  As  I  say,  this  was  bought  in  a  fashionable  Chestnut  •street 
store.     I  should  say  that  the  dealer  pays  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year  rent, 
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and  has  a  few  tables  around  his  room ;  and  if  he  could  fill  it  solidly 
with  these  goods  he  could  turn  these  goods  over  with  the  small  profit 
of  8  cents  a  yard  which  the  manufacturer  gets,  or  the  small  profit  of 
$1.50,  which  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer  gets,  but  he  has  to 
have  60  per  cent  profit,  and  he  does  not  get  rich  at  that;  so  that  while 
this  is  tne  cost,  delivered  to  the  retail  clothier,  $8.19,  it  is  sold  at 
$12.50,  making  a  profit  of  $4.31. 

The  74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  America,  quarter-blood,  costs 
$2.29 ;  74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  England,  quarter-blood,  would  cost 
$1.32,  so  that  the  total  difference  between  free  and  protected  quarter- 
blood  wool  in  a  $12.50  suit  is  97  cents  on  each  suit ;  so  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  97  cents  tariff  on  a  suit  of  clothes  which  he  can  buy  for 
one  week's  pay  of  an  average  American  mechanic's  wages,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  one  week's  pay  of  the  average  wage  of  the  weaver 
in  Mr.  Steel's  mill.  Assummg  that  each  workman  has  two  suits 
per  year  like  this,  with  four  in  the  f amiljr,  he  pays  $7.76  more  for 
the  wool  of  the  clothing  of  his  whole  family  than  if  it  was  made  of 
the  same  wool  without  duty.    He  is  therefore  out  of  pocket  $7.76. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  mistake 
in  the  figures.  Estimating  the  cost  or  the  clothing,  the  duty,  the 
profit  of  the  wholesale  man  and  the  profit  of  the  retau  man 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  no  wholesale  man  in  this  suit  Every  man 
who  has  handled  this  wool  has  made  a  satisfactory  profit  from  the 
wool  to  the  wearer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  he  has  added  that  to  the  price  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  he  has.  Of  course  the  retailer  does  not 
come  in.  The  retailer  as  a  consumer  has  got  to  live.  We  are  only 
discussing  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  duty  upon  raw  material, 
and  upon  the  small  profit  which  the  manufacturer  makes  on  each 
yard,  and  which  the  American  wholesale  cutter  makes  on  one  suit  of 
clothes.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  after  I  finish, 
but  this  is,  I  consider,  a  very  important  point  from  the  standpoint  oi 
the  consumer. 

I  had  gotten  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  American,  with  four  in  the 
family,  who  has  bought  eight  suits  a  year,  is  out  of  pocket  $7.76  by 
reason  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  To  offset  that  he  receives  in  wages, 
taking  a  dollar  as  the  American  unit,  200  per  cent  more  than  his  pay 
in  Gtermany  for  the  same  service.  He  therefore  gains,  in  three  days' 
wa^s,  the  tariff  increased  cost  of  the  wool.  One  week's  wages  in  flie 
United  States  will  pay  for  this  suit  of  clothing  for  which  it  would 
take  two  weeks'  wages  in  England  and  three  weeks'  wages  in  Ger- 
many. The  purchasing  power  of  labor,  under  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  as  shown  by  the  above,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  clothing, 
is  200  per  cent  greater  here  than  it  is  in  Germany,  particularly  since 
the  privilege  of  the  German  agreement  has  been  extended  to  that 
country.  1  assert  as  a  fact  that  in  Schedule  K  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  protective  benefits  go  to  labor,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eight  in  that  connection  will  you  not  please  give 
us  the  selling  price  of  that  same  suit  of  clothes  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  recently  returned  from  abroad.  I  was  on  the 
Mediterranean.  I  was  at  Gibraltar,  which  is  a  free  port — ^that  is, 
they  have  no  duty — and  I  concluded  I  would  buy  some  things  there 
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as  samples  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  free-trade  prices 
in  Europe  and  here.  The  only  thing  I  could  buy  that  was  cheaper 
in  free-trade  Gibraltar  than  the  United  States  was  kid  gloves,  the 
Dent  kid  gloves,  at  97  cents  a  pair,  as  against  perhaps  $2  here,  or 
possibly  $1.50,  and  also  knit  underwear  of  German  manufacture. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Justice, 
that  that  suit  of  clothes  that  you  have  on  would  cost  you  in  dollars 
and  cents  in  Germany  or  England  the  same  as  you  pay  for  it  here? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do,  taking  quality  for  quality. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  I  mean  the  same  quality  and  the  same 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  did  not  see  any  mechanic  or  laborer  wearing  any- 
thing like  this  abroad.  The  laboring  class  there  generallv  wears 
fabric  of  cotton  warp  and  shoddy  filling,  and  the  price  of  such  a 
suit  is  very  low.  The  comparison  of  such  a  suit  as  that  with  the 
American  prices  I  can  not  give,  because  I  never  saw  anything  so 
poorly  made  in  the  .United  States,  excepting  during  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  when  our  mills  used  to  make  that  kind  of  stuff  to  compete  with 
similar  stuff  that  was  flooding  our  market  from  the  mills  of  Europe. 

Now,  I  am  not  getting  on  very  fast,  and  I  am  trespassing  upon 
the  time  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me.  I  therefore 
desire  hurriedly  to  pass  over  what  I  have  prepared,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit it  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  when  making  the  bill.  I  have 
a  schedule  of  subjects  that  I  treat  upon,  so  that  when  you  call  time 
on  me  and  order  me  to  the  rear  you  will  know  what  my  portfolio 
contains.  But  I  ask,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conunittee,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  those  on  it  who  are  so  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer — I  ask  them  to  go  over  my  testimony  carefully, 
because  I  have  treated  the  points  that  I  have  made  by  diagrams,  so 
that  at  a  glance  you  can  comprehend  what  is  meant,  the  mind  can  fix 
its  attention  upon  it,  as  it  could  not  if  you  were  reading  a  monotonous 
paragraph. 

Exhibit  A  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Eleven  years'  imports  under  Schedule  K  have  yielded 
the  Government  $300,000,000  in  revenue,  and  this  has  been  collected 
upon  articles  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  rich. 

Exhibit  B  shows  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  under  pro- 
tection and  the  labor  cost  of  clothing,  which  you  have  already  ex- 
haustively examined. 

I  desire  to  talk  a  few  moments  upon  Exhibit  C,  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  needs  a  little  explanation,  and  it  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  Eandell.  About  the  labor  matter,  I  do  not  know  whetner  I 
correctly  understood  you  or  not.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  labor  in 
Germany  and  England  is  cheaper  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  BANDELii.  And  that  they  have  more  production  and  more 
eflSciency  ? 

Mr.  JusTicB.  Oh,  yes;  the  same  efficiency  of  service  can  be  bought 
in  Germany  for  384  cents  as  against  $1  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eandell.^  I  wanted  to  get  your  statement  on  that.  You  say 
that  the  labor  is  not  only  cheaper,  man  for  man,  but  also  more 
efficient! 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  do.  In  proof  of  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Steel,  who  has 
employed  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Bandell.  But  that  labor  has  been  makmg  very  much  less  in 
the  last  eleven  years,  has  it  not  t  The  manufacturers  tJef ore  this  com- 
mittee have  been  showing  that  when  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  the 
price  for  labor  went  very  much  higher  in  England  and  in  Europe 
than  here,  and  that  they  are  gradually  catching  up  with  us. 

Mr.  JusTiCK.  No;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  the  efficiency  here  was  greater. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  the  prices  were  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  Justice.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  I  am  only  reciting  the  testimony  that  has  been 
produced  here. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  say  tiiat  the  wages,  taking  the  pay  per  hour,  the 
labor  earnings  of  the  Americans  per  hour,  for  the  same  efficiency, 
is  200  per  cent  higher  here  than  it  is  in  Grermany,  and  more  than  100 
per  cent  higher  than  it  is  in  England. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  assuming  that  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  here  was  true,  that  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted  that 
really  the  truth  of  it  was  that  labor  was  much  higher  in  Europe  than 
in  America 

Mr.  Justice.  It  was  then,  of  course — that  is,  I  mean  it  was  higher 
in  America — the  reverse  of  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  mean  is  this :  The  statement  has  been  made 
here  by  parties  interested  in  these  schedules  that  the  truth  of  it  was 
that  labor  in  Europe  was  much  higher  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill 
was  passed  than  it  was  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  state  that  that  only  referred  to 
just  exactly  one  question,  and  that  was  in  shoe  manufacturing  before 
they  introduced  American  machinery.  That  statement  has  not  been 
made  with  reference  to  any  other  industry  whatever. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  made  especially  in  that  trade,  I  know,  and  it 
was  made  simply  by  the  shoe  men,  who  wanted  to  get  the  tariff  off  of 
hides  and  leather,  in  representing  that  they  could  compete  with 
Europe,  and  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  was  greater  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  passed  than  in  America,  and  with  reference  to  the 
shoe  matter  it  was  more  efficient  here. 

Mr.  Justice.  And  that  was,  in  fact,  true  with  regard  to  schedule  K. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  shoe  people,  as  Mr.  Hill  indicated,  stated  that 
when  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed  the  superiority  of  the  American 
shoe  machinery  gave  so  much  greater  efficiency  to  the  American  labor 
that  the  labor  cost  in  America  then,  in  making  shoes,  was  less  than 
it  was  in  England,  but  that  the  introduction  since  that  time  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  had  increased  the  labor  efficiency  in  England,  and 
in  that  way  had  reduced  the  labor  cost  to  slightly  below  us  now. 
You  say  that  in  the  textile  industry  the  spindles  are  operated  more 
rapidly  in  Europe  and  that  the  English  climatic  conditions  also  favor 
them? 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  statement  was  made  that  labor  was  higher 
paid  in  Europe  at  that  time  than  it  was  in  America. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  records  show  that? 

The  Chaibman.  The  record  will  show,  and  it  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  on  that  point 
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Mr.  Bandsll.  But  I  was  asking  the  witness's  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  that. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  Schedule  K. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  any  other  schedule. 

Mr.  Cbumpagkeb.  But  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  your  logic.  You 
say  that  labor  is  cheai>er  abroad  than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  more  efficient;  and  that  raw  material,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  is  cheaper  abroad  than  here;  and  the  manu- 
factured clothing,  as  shown  by  the  suit  of  clothes  which  you  wear, 
you  say,  is  cheaper  here  than  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  protection? 

Mr.  Justice.  We  had  an  experience  with  the  removal  of  i)rotec- 
tion  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  there  was  no  sale  for  wool  in  the 
United  States;  it  had  to  be  sent  abroad.  I  know  of  shipments  of 
American  wool  that  were  sent  to  London  and  could  not  be  sold.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Continent  and  could  not  be  sold,  and  when  the  moths 
began  to  eat  it  it  was  finally  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  Texas  wool- 
grower  who  sent  it  abroad  had  to  send  on  money  to  pay  for  it.  That 
was  because  the  American  mills  were  shut  up.  I  want  to  tell  you 
this :  That  when  a  mill  is  rushed  to  full  capacity,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  cheaper.  If  it  has  been  shut  up  half  or  the  time  the  cost  of 
production  increases.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  shut  up  half 
of  the  time.  As  showing  the  condition  of  the  wool  market  auring 
the  free-wool  period,  sheep  that  were  worth  $4  per  head  when  Grover 
Cleveland  sent  his  free-wool  message  to  Congress  were  sent  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  sold  at  50  cents,  bein^  slaughtered  for  their  skins, 
and  their  meat  was  boiled  up  for  tallow,  and  that  was  before  the 
Wilson  Act  had  actually  become  a  law. 

Now  we  come  back  to  the  condition  of  manufacture  under  the 
Wilson  Act,  when  we  had  free  raw  material  and  the  tariff  for  reve- 
nue was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  was  largely  undervalued.  The 
duties  collected  during  the  Wilson  tariff  act  upon  imported  manufaxj- 
tures  of  wool,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  were  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,000.  I  do  not  recall  whether  that  was 
annually  or  for  the  whole  time  of  the  Wilson  Act  period,  but  I 
think  it  was  annually.  However,  Ex-Secretaty  Shaw  has  stated 
that  owing  to  the  practice  of  consigning  their  goods  to  American 
agents  at  the  American  custom-house  and  avoiding  taxation,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  value  of  those  goods  comihg  to  America  was  nearer 
$60,000,000  than  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Crujmpackbr.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  and  do  you  want  to  stand 
by  the  statement,  that  we  can  manufacture  woolen  fabrics  in  this 
country  under  existing  conditions  cheaper  than  they  can  in  England 
and  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  speaking  of  this  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  do  that 
under  a  protective  tariff  which  enables  our  mills  to  run  night  and 
day,  and  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  turn  out  cloth  at  a  profit 
of  only  8  cents  a  yard,  while  the  man  in  Europe  would  probably  make 
16  or  24  cents  a  yard,  as  against  the  small  profit  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  can  do  that  we  can  send  our  goods  abroad. 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  we  can  not 
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Mr.  Crumpackek.  Why  not?  If  we  can  undersell  them,  we  cad 
run  our  mills  to  their  full  capacity  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Justice.  But  if  we  do  that  we  will  have  to  sell  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home. 

Mr.  Crui^packer,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is,  where  you  say 
the  labor  cost  is  more  than  twice  as  much  here  as  abroad  and  the  cost 
of  raw  material  is  greater,  and  as  labor  is  the  chief  element  of  cost  in 
the  manufacture  of  fabric,  tha^  we  can  manufacture  and  sell  woolen 
fabrics  here  cheaper  than  the  foreign  manufacturer.  I  can  not  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  we  have  tried  both  systems.  We  have  tried 
the  McKinley  Act,  and  then  the  removal  of  uie  tariff,  and  you  have 
plenty  of  evidence  before  you  to  show  you  the  results.  But  the  fact 
that  stands  out  most  prominently  in  my  memory  during  that  ex- 
perience was  the  closea  mill,^o  market  for  wool,  and  long  lines  of 
gaunt  men  and  women  at  the  soup  houses. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  we  understand  that.  I  think  you  have 
answered  that  question  probably  as  fully  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Was  not  what  you  sj>eak  or  something  that  occurred 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  and  while  the  McKinley  bill 
was  in  force?  Was  it  not  during  a  panic  that  occurred  while  the 
McKinley  bill  was  in  force?  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when 
you  stated  that  in  reference  to  the  time,  or  did  I  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  My  papers  cover  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  spoke  about  sheep  going  down  in  Ohio  from 
$4  to  50  cents,  seven-eighths  of  their  value  dropping  out.  Was  not 
that  during  the  panic  and  while  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  force? 
You  can  answer  my  question  by  yes  or  no,  and  tnen  you  may  explain 
your  answer. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  was  due  to  the  panic  caused  by  Grover  Cleveland 
sending  a  free- wool  message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Kandell.  But  that  is  a  question  of  opinion  absolutely. 

Mr.  Justice.  Please  hear  me  out,  and  do  not  choke  me  off.  You 
have  brought  this  out,  and  I  would  like  to  get  it  clear.  The  moment 
Grover  Cleveland  issued  his  free- wool  message  its  future  effect  was 
discounted  or  anticipated,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  to  a  free-trade 
basis  of  labor  before  the  Wilson  Act  was  effective,  and  the  same  thing 
applied  to  sheep. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  issuing  of  a  message  by  Mr.  Cleveland  changed  the  value 
of  sheep  in  Ohio  from  $4  to  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  made  a  panic  and  the  panic  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Bandell.  But  was  not  the  panic  on  before  that?  Did  it  not 
begin  in  1892? 

Mr.  Justice.  No. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  occurred  in  1891  or  1892  and  the  bottom  dropped 
out  in  1893. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  moment  Grover  Cleveland  issued  his  free-trade 
message.  He  was  a  gold  Democrat,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  silver 
inflation 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  what  was  the  fear? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  fear  of  the  industrial  annihilation  which  fol- 
lowed. 
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Mr.  Bakdell.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  the  sheep  dropping  in 
price  from  $4  to  50  cents? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  there  are  wool  growers  in  this  room 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  be  worth  more  for  meat  eating  at  home. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  You  say  that  the  suit  of  clothes  which  yoif  have  upon 
you  was  bought  for  $12.50  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  fashionable  store  on  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  for  $12.50.  I  think  yoi^  were  absent  when  I  showed 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  an  unusual  condition? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  How  long  has  that  condition  existed  that  you  de- 
scribe, namely,  that  you  can  purchase  clothing  cheaper  in  this  coun- 
try than  you  can  abroad?    Has  this  condition  existed  for  some  years? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  bought  this  on  the  7th  of  November.  It  is  the 
present  condition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  present  condition  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  is  the  condition  under  Schedule  K  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Act. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No  matter  what  it  is  under,  because  that  we  can  all 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  but  I  want  to  get  the  facts. 
Has  that  condition  existed  for  some  time,  under  which  clothing  can 
be  purchased  in  this  country  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  that  was  not  always  the  condition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  several  years  past? 

Mr.  Justice.  Schedule  K  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  build 
up  that  condition  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  please  answer  my  question.  How  long  has  that 
condition  existed? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  my  attention  was  not 
called  to  it  until  I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  in  a  New  York 
paper  that  Schedule  K  on  the  manufactures  of  wool,  was  outrage- 
ously high,  and  that  the  consumer  was  oppressed.  That  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Justice.  And  this  is  the  result. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  will  you  please  tell  me  whether  it  is  an  unusual 
condition  or  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Steel,  who  is  present  in  the  room,  told 
me  that  if  he  had  Icnown  what  I  was  up  to  he  could  have  bought  me 
a  better  suit  of  clothes,  with  finer  wool  m  it,  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  am  only  asking  about  the  time  that  it  has  con- 
tinued. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  says  that  his  attention  was  not  called  to  it 

Mr.  Bandell.  But  if  he  had  known  of  the  proposition,  perhaps  he 
might  have  bourfit  it  for  $10. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  purpose  of  my  presence  here  to-day  is  to  answer 
some  false  charges  against  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act,  and  I  have 
fortified  myself  to  prove  that  these  charges  are  not  true;  and  I  dial- 
lenge  anybody  to  Move  that  they  are  true ;  that  is,  that  the  duties  of 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  are  outrageously  high.  I  have  demon- 
strated here  that  they  are  not. 
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:tsow,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  had  only  gotten  as  far  as  Exhibit  B,  which 
relates  to  this  suit  of  clothes,  and  which  seemed  to  arouse  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  astonishment. 

Exhibit  C  is  a  diagrjim  which  shows  the  experience  with  five  dif- 
ferent tariff  laws.  It  shows  the  influence  of  tariff  revision,  indicating 
that  when  the  tariff  was  going  to  be  revised  upward  prices  raised 
before  the  revision  was  made.  It  shows  that  when  the  tariff  was  to 
be  revised  downward  prices  declined  before  the  new  tariff  was  made. 

The  next  is  exhibit  B  C.  It  shows  the  decline  in  free  wool  and  the 
advance  of  foreign  prices  when  the  American  crop  was  destroved  and 
the  supply  was  reduced,  causing  foreign  prices  to  go  up.  iixhibit 
B  C  is  introduced  here  to  show  that  when  we  took  off  the  tariff  on 
wool  we  lowered  the  American  price  and  we  raised  the  foreign  price, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  explanations  why  clothing  abroad  costs  so 
near  as  much  as  clothing  in  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  F  shows  the  location  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  owing 
to  the  tariff  changes.  That  is  introduced  because  the  charge  has  been 
made  in  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  where  there  are  small  farmers 
raising  mutton  sheep  that  the  sheep  nave  disappeared,  and  that  they 
have  increased  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  also  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  sheep  under  schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  have  increased, 
showing  that  the  results  of  the  title  of  the  Dingley  Act  to  "  foster 
industries  "  has  been  satisfactory  and  successful. 

Exhibit  G  shows  the  world's  production  of  raw  wool  contrasted 
with  the  United  States'  production  of  wool.  Somebody  has  asked 
for  that,  and  this  is  outlined  not  only  in  figures,  but  in  the  diagram, 
which  will  illustrate  it  along  black  parallel  lines. 

Exhibit  I  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  manufacturer  will  largely 
treat,  and  that  is  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  which  it  takeis 
to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  The  woolgrower  is  interested  in  that, 
because  he  knows  that  the  manufacturer  is  his  only  customer  in  the 
world,  and  he  must  be  amply  protected;  otherwise  it  would  destroy 
the  American  woolgrowers  only  market. 

Exhibit  J  shows  one  of  the  cruel,  wicked  results  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
act.  It  shows  that  the  imports  of  shoddy,  rags,  and  waste  under  the 
Wilson  Act  were  more  than  1,400  per  cent  larger  than  the  entire  com- 
bined imports  of  these  articles  under  both  the  McKinley  Act,  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  Dingley  Act  which  followed  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  mean  by  "shoddy  "  mixed  wool  and  cotton  ? 
You  do  not  mean  pure  wool,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Shoddy  is  ra^  broken  up  by  machinery  and  reduced 
to  a  raw  wool  condition  again.  This  aiagram  illustrates  it  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Bandell.  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question.  My  under- 
standing is  that  you  call  "  shoddy  "  any  goods  that  are  woolen,  but 
not  all  wool.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  Shoddy  is  generally  all  wool. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Either  wool  or  shoddy.  Is  it  all  wool — ^well,  if  you 
can  not  answer  my  question  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  simply  giving  you  the  title  to  the  papers  which  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  committee.  1  am  anxious  to  get  through  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  men  here  who  have  come  from  the  Pacific 
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coast,  and  who  desire  to  explain  to  you  the  conditions  of  the  wool- 
growinff  industry  out  there. 

Exhibit  K  relates  to  selling  to  nations  from  whom  we  do  not  buy. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  we  can  not  expect  foreigners  to  buy  of  us 
unless  we  buy  of  them,  and  therefore  we  must  lower  our  tariff.  Con- 
trasting the  conditions  under  the  Wilson  and  the  Dingley  acts  which 
followed,  the  foreigners  under  the  Dingley  Act,  in  comparison  with 
the  Wilson  Act,  have  bought  three  and  one-half  times  as  much  of  us 
as  we  bought  of  them. 

Exhibit  L  is  the  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  of  1908  in 
parallel  columns.  I  submit  this  for  this  reason:  The  press  of  the 
country  seems  to  have  interpreted  tariff  revision  as  tariff  reduction, 
and  I  want  to  call  this  committee's  attention  to  these  parallel  columns. 
I  think  the  consumers  of  America  are  very  anxious,  in  revising  the 
tariff,  that  you  should  not  mistake  the  Democratic  platform  for  the 
Republican  platform.  The  President  has  asked  you  to  "  hew  to  the 
line."  Consumers  ask  you  to  hew  to  the  line  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
which  defines  tariff  revision  more  clearly  than  any  definition  ever 
before  written  in  any  platform.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  late  lamented 
McKinley's  last  speech  at  Buffalo,  which  tariff  reducers  are  so  fond 
of  quoting,  where  he  said  that  the  time  might  arrive  when  tariff  re- 
vision was  possible,  but  that  it  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  no 
American  should  lose  his  job. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  yAur  argument,  Mr. 
Justice?  We  do  not  care  for  your  views  upon  that  matter  at  this 
time,  but  what  we  want  is  information. 

Mr.  JrsTTCE.  I  will  hurry  through  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Exhibit  E  J  is  Uncle  Sam's  balance  sheet,  showing  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  nation  to-day  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  its 
increase  under  the  Dingley  Act  until  we  have  at  last  exceeded  the 
per  capita  wealth  of  France,  which  heretofore  was  $1,000  per  capita, 
it  then  being  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  while  ours  to-day  is 
$1,300  per  capita,  making  us  the  richest  in  the  world.  This  is  perti- 
nent to  the  question  of  tariff  revision,  because  we  do  not  want  you  to 
revise  the  tariff  in  a  way  that  will  alter  those  conditions. 

Exhibit  O  O  is  the  consumer's  advantages  resulting  from  the  pro- 
tective features  of  the  Dingley  Act,  Schedule  K. 

Exhibit  X  Y  is  the  minimum  and  maximum  tariff,  with  a  history 
of  the  German  tariff,  the  minimum  of  which  is  always  protective  and 
sometimes  prohibitive,  while  their  maximum  is  always  prohibitive. 

Exhibit  D  A  is  the  estimated  time  required  to  increase  domestic 
wool  production  to  clothe  the  American  people  under  the  different 
tariff  acts. 

Exhibit  W  shows  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  E  I  shows  the  course  of  American  and  foreign  wool  prices 
from  1904  to  1908  compared,  and  showing  the  effect  of  tariff  revision 
on  domestic  wool. 

Exhibit  M  shows  that  the  purchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in 
1907  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period 
from  1890  to  1899,  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  The  average 
rate  per  hour  in  1907  was  28.8  higher  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year 
period  1890  to  1899,  which  included  four  years  of  the  Wilson  Act. 

Exhibit  N  is  a  paper  on  the  dangers  of  tariff  revision. 
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Exhibit  O  is  the  labor  cost  of  growing  wool  and  manufacturing 
wool,  relating  to  the  compounding  of  duties  of  Schedule  K,  the  pro- 
tective benefits  of  which  nearly  all  go  to  labor. 

Exhibit  P  is  "Are  the  woolen  schedules  beyond  all  reason,"  as  has 
been  charged?    That  is  the  answer  to  that. 

Exhibit  Q  is  a  paper,  "  The  American  home  market  is  the  only  one 
for  American-grown  wool." 

Exhibit  R  is  a  paper  called  "  Bryan's  false  lure  to  labor." 

Exhibit  U  is  a  protest  of  the  textile  importers  against  the  agree- 
ment with  Germany. 

Exhibit  6  is  a  paper  entitled  "  Immediate  tariff  revision,  or  shall 
we  stand  pat?  " 

Exhibit  Z,  which  is  the  last,  is  the  wool-tariff  hearing  before  you 
twelve  years  ago. 

Those  are  the  enumerations  of  the  subjects  which  my  papers  con- 
tain, and  I  do  not  propose  to  allude  to  that  further  imless  some  gen- 
tleman desires  to  draw  forth  the  facts  by  questions.  I  will  answer 
any  question  that  I  am  capable  of  answering,  and  that  may  give  you 
the  information  that  you  wish.  I  wish  to  apologize  for  taking  so 
much  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  panic  began 
in  1893?    Was  not  the  beginning  of  the  panic  m  1890? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  referred  to  the  panic  in  the  wool  market,  which  be- 
gan the  day  Grover  Cleveland's  message  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  there  not  a  general  panic  beginning  in  1890  which 
lasted  through  to  1896  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  General  Harrison's  last  message  to  Congress 
stated  that  the  American  nation  was  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world,  and  that  at  the  close  of  his  administration  prosperity  was 
so  great  that  we  were  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  President  Harrison  said, 
but  can  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  say  that  the  United  States  at  the  period  you  inquire 
about  was  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  don't  you  know  that  at  that  time  President  Har- 
rison had  already  directed  the  making  of  plates  for  the  issuing  of 
bonds  in  time  of  peace? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  inquire  about  "  the  crime  of  1873  ?  " 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  care  anjrthing  about  that. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes ;  the  answer  to  your  question  now  comes  back  to 
my  memory — the  sort  of  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suggest  that  General  Grosvenor  is  coming. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  sort  oi  tariff  for  revenue  he  suggested  made  it 
apparent  to  everybody  that  before  the  close  of  his  admmistration  that 
that  sort  of  tariff  revision  would  make  a  tariff  law  that  would  be  a 
failure  as  a  revenue  producer,  and  Grover  Cleveland  would  have  to 
sell  $250,000,000  of  bonds  to  meet  the  current  exj)enses  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  that  because  when  the  national  credit  fails,  private  credit 
fails,  and  there  were  panicky  conditions,  as  I  say,  which  began  the 
moment  Cleveland  issued  his  message. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  say  he  did  not  find  plates  ready  for  the  issuing  of 
the  bonds  when  he  came  in? 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  never  knew  of  it;  that  did  not  come  within  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  or  will  you  file  here  what  the  world's 
production  of  wool  is  annually  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  it  there? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes ;  I  will  file  a  statement  covering  that, 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  American  production  I  mean. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  American  production  and  the  worid's  production, 
it  is  in  a  diagram  here. 

Mr,  Gaines.  Do  you  remember  how  much  that  is? 

Mr.  Jufi^cE.  If  I  may  show  it  to  }y\x  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  in 
these  papers,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  if  you  file  it  that  will  answer.  I  wanted  the 
world's  production  and  the  American  production. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  it  is  [indicating] ;  this  is  the  world's  production 
of  wool  by  continents  [indicating],  and  this  is  Europe,  which  is  first 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wanted  thie  total. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  the  total  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  the  United  States  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  is  the  United  States  consumption  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  it  in  this  paper,  which  I  will  file. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  it  is  there,  I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

The  following  exhibits  were  filed  by  Mr.  Justice: 


DIKOLEY  TABIFF  ACT  (H.  E.  379). 

An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government^  and  to  encourage  the 
industries  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  A  will  show  that  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  for 
its  first  eleven  years  complied  with  the  title  of  the  act,  the  paramount 
purpose  of  which  was  to  produce  revenue,  and  Schedule  K  yielded 
nearly  $300,000,000  revenue  ($292,290,948). 

The  secondary  purpose  of  the  act,  as  we  find  in  the  title,  was  to  en- 
courage the  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  C  will  show  how  the  wool-growing  industry  has  been  en- 
couraged, and  how  the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farm  for  raising 
wool  has  increased  14  per  cent. 

Exhibit  D  will  show  how  the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farm, 
including  the  sheep  and  lambs  killed  for  mutton,  has  increased  46  per 
cent,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  how  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  has 
benefited  the  consumer,  I  refer  to  Exhibit  B,  whidi  shows  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  one  week's  labor  in  the  United  States  is  200  p^r 
cent  greater  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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Articles  Imported. 


Total  Imports 
for  period  of 
eleven  years  un- 
der the  Dingley 
tariff  act,  end- 
ing June  SO.  1906. 


Total  duties 
collected. 


1.  Wool,  dass  1 pounds— 

5W,718,157  .. 
121,396,059  1. 
817,101,291  L 

2.  Wool,  class  2 -, do.    . 

8.  Wool,  class 9 -.   , do.... 

4.  Total  raw  wool ^ do 

6.  Manufactures,  of  wool  (articles  used  almost  exclusively  by 

1,538,216,407  1 
9183,600,079  < 

fll7, 544,546 
$174,740,403 

6.  Carpets,  rugs,  ete.^.. 


$33,078,221 


•$292,290,948 
$20,787,618 


•  The  total  of  duty  collected  on  wool  and  woolens. 
^  Included  also  in  the  manufactures  of  wool. 


B. 

The  Hilton  Company, 
Philadelphia^  November  7, 1908, 

Sold  to  Theo.  Justice. 

To  suit,  lot  2118,  size  40,  $12.50. 
Received  payment, 

The  Hilton  Co. 
M. 

Analy^ii  of  all-wool  suit  sold  at  retail  for  $12.o0. 

Details  from  wool  to  consumer  as  follows: 

Suit  of  all-wool  clothing  costs __  $12.50 

Z\  yards  material,  weighing  21  ounces  per  yard,  equals 
74  ounces  of  scoured  wool  In  suit.  21  ounces  scoured 
wool  per  yard  make  19  ounces  of  yarn,  which,  dyed  to 
color,  at  53  cents  per  pound,  costs $0.63 

Cost  per  yard  to  manufacture  from  yarn  to  goods .  20 

Net  cost  at  mill .83 

Manufacturer's    profit «.  08 

Price  per  yard  paid  by  wholesale  clothier .  91 

31  yards  at  91  cents $3.19 

Making  and  trimming 3.50  . 

Cost  of  suit  to  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer 6.  G9 

Profit  of  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer 1.50 

Price  to  retail  clothier 8. 19 

Profit  of  retaU  clothier 4.31 

12.50 

74  ounces  of  clean  wool  In  America  (quarter  blood) *2.  29 

74  ounces  of  clean  wool  In  England  (quarter  blood) ^1.32 

.97 
Total  difference  between  free  and  protected  quarter-blood 
wool  in  a  $12.50  suit  Is  97  cents  on  each  suit 

«  The  manufacturer's  profit  of  8  cents  on  one  yard  or  28  cents  on  the  3i  yards 
of  cloth  in  this  suit  proves  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  protective  benefits  of 
Schedule  K  go  to  labor. 

*  On  basis  of  49  cents  for  domestic,  one-fourth  blood,  and  28^  cents  clean  for 
Shropshire  in  England. 
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Assuming  that  each  workingman  has  two  suits  per  year,  and  four 
in  family,  making  eight  suits  at  97  cents  increase  on  each  suit  owing 
to  the  tariff  on  wool,  he  pays  $7.76  more  for  the  wool  in  the  clothing 
of  his  family  than  if  it  were  made  of  the  same  wool  without  duty. 

He  is  therefore  out  of  pocket  $7.76  by  reason  of  the  tariff  on  wool. 
To  offset  that,  he  receives  in  wages  (taking  $1  as  the  American  unit) 
200  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  Germany  (33^  cents  in  Germany) 
for  the  same  service. 

He  therefore  gains  in  three  days'  wages  the  tariff-increased  cost  of 
the  wool. 

One  week's  wages  in  the  United  States  will  pay  for  this  suit  of 
clothing,  for  whim  it  would  take  two  weeks'  wages  in  England  and 
three  weeks'  wages  in  Germany.  The  purchasmg  power  of  labor 
under  the  Dingley  Act,  as  shown  by  the  above,  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  clothing,  is  200  per  cent  greater  here  than  it  is  in  Gerjnany. 

I  assert  as  a  fact  that  in  Schedule  K  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
tective benefits  go  to  labor,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

The  purchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907  was  6.8  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899. 

The  average  rate  per  hour  in  1907  was  28.8  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899,  which  period  included 
the  four  years  of  the  Wuson  tariff  act.  Does  this  not  show  beyond 
doubt  that  the  benefits  of  protection  go  to  labor  and  to  the  consuming 
class,  95  per  cent  of  which  are  producers? 

C. — Experience  with  five  different  tariff  laws^  showing  that  the 
future  is  always  anticipated  or  discounted.     [Omitted  in  tnis  print,! 

B  C. — ^Table  showing  the  decline  in  six  years  of  Ohio  XX  scoured 
and  Port  Philip  scoured.     [Omitted  in  this  print.] 

D. — Experience  with  five  different  tariff  lawsj  showing  that  the 
future  is  always  discounted  or  anticipated.     [Omitted  in  tnis  print.] 

E. 


Year. 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 


Total. 


I  Third-cIaw)  ' 
I  wool  costing  I 
12  cents  or  less 
I  on  which  4  \ 
cents  per  i 
pound  duty 
I      was  paid. 


Third-claas 
wool  costing 
over  12  cents 
on  which  7 
cents  per 
pound  duty 
was  paid. 


641,490,140  < 
64,748,727 
95,911,881 
80,340,057 
97,871,997 

116,281.381 
88,964.968 
79,660,317 
69.970,726 
46,390,082 
36,071,065 


817,101,291 


667,432 
896.042 
058,613 


Percent- 
age on 

which? 

cents  per 
pound 

duty  was 
paid. 


115,732 
806.164 
168,069 
036,660 
648,540 
068,037 
782,412 


178,626,887 


Per  cent 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

18 

29 

96 

60 

43 


82  per  cent  third-class  wool  imported  at  a  duty  of  4  cents. 
18  per  cent  third-class  wool  imported  at  a  duty  of  7  cents. 


F.— Location  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  1870,  1896,  and  1907. 
[Omitted  in  this  print] 

G. — ^The  world's  production  of  raw  wool,  by  continents.  [Omitted 
in  this  print] 
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TASIfF  HEABINQfi. 


Annual  wool  supply  and  consumption,  189S  to  1908,  inclusive. 

Pounds. 

Annual  average  of  wool  retained  for  consumption «464,913»447 

Annual  average  of  raw  wool  imported  in  the  form  of  manufactures 
of  wool,  allowing  3  pounds  of  wool  to  every  $1  of  value 73, 553, 596 

Total 538,407,043 

Raw-wool  consumption 538,467,  043 

Grease-wool  equivalent  of  the  noils,  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  consumed 
annually »1U,  532, 957 

Total  annual  wool  consumption 650,000,000 

Per  capita  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  1008,  6^  pounds. 

HI. 

Wool  supply  at  the  end  of  each  year,  hased  on  production  and  imports^  less 
consumption  and  exports. 


Oarrled  over  from  prevloixa  year — 

Amerfcan  dip 

Imports  of  wool 

Imports  of  glioddy,  noils,  rags,  etc. 


Total  supply I 

Consumption  and  exports.— 


Carried  over  at  end  of  year 


1806. 


Pounds,      ! 
194,724,851 
272,474,708  j 
160, 776.016 
17,011,149 


1807. 


Pounds. 
803,986,623 
250,153,251 
866,830,482 
44.50.1,470 
»200,000,000 


643,986.523  i    1.254,484,726 
250,000,000  I        460,000.000 


704,484,726 


1S98. 


Pounds, 

794,484.728 

866.720.684 

90.850.404 

450.197 


Pound*, 

761,515.01 

272,191,390 

106.837,674 

817 .SSI 


1.161,615.011 
400.000,000 


1.130.801.246 
560,000.000 


761.515,011 


508.8ai.2i8 


Carried  over  from  previous  year.. 

American  dip 

Imports  of  wool 

Imports  of  shoddy,  noils,  rags,  etc.. 


Consumption  and  exports- 


Carried  over  at  end  of  year.. 


1900. 

1901. 

Pour^ds. 
404,073,762 
802,502,328 
124,964,3n 
277,668 

1002. 

Pounds, 
896,818,185 
316,341,038 
176.292,630 
809,156 

1903. 

Pounds, 
589,891.210 
288,6:16,621 
139,908,718  1 
637.177  1 

Pounds, 

S14,760.0SL 

287.4o0.000 

178,573,801 

S12,881 

1,019,073.762 
525,000,000 

921.818.135 
525,000,000 

880.760.901 
575,000,000 

776.007,718 
480.000,000 

494,073,762 

396,818,135 

814.760.961 

286.007,713 

1904. 


1905. 


J_ 


1906. 


Pounds. 
Carried  over  from  previous  year... .•  2S'>,otr7,7i3 

American  dip 291,783,032  \ 

Imports  of  wool -i  188,572,083  i 

Imports  of  shoddy,  noils,  rags,  etc.         169.272 

Total  supply 

Consumption  and  exports 


Pounds.        Pounds . 

2?<.J.622,700     253.524,107 

205.488.438     298.915,130 

249,ia5.746  '  201,688,668 

277,223  '   1.171,097 


764,622.700 
481.000,000 


828.524.107 
575.000,000 


Carried  over  at  end  of  year...  283,622,700  ;  253,524,107 


755,209,002 
675,000,000 


180,209,002 


1007. 


Pounds, 

180.290,002 

298.294,750 

203,847.645 

674,289 


683.115,589 
625,000,000 


158,U5.588 


1008. 


Pounds. 

158.115,588 

300.000,000 

»120.OQO.OOQ 

»400,000 


578..')15.589 
»8S0.O00.O00 


8,516.5 


•Added  to  cover  the  increased  efficiency  of  113,958,915  pounds  of  shoddy  over  incase 
wool  Imported  during  1895,  1896,  nnd  1897. 
» Estimated  on  basis  of  ten  months. 

Average  consumption  for  thirteen  years.  483.000  pounds. 


o  From  figures  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
*  17.16  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  wool  consumption. 
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I. — Table  showing  the  quantity  of  merino  wool  of  various  quali- 
ties required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  based  upon  commer- 
cial experience  with  importations  of  raw  wool.  [Omitted  in  this 
print.] 

THE  USE  OF  SHODDY. 

AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    USE    MORE    PURE    WOOL   THAN    THEIR    COM- 
PETITORS  IN   ANT   COUNTRY   IN    THE   WORLD. 

By  Theodore  Justice. 

In  the  article  under  the  head  of  "Wood  substitutes"  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Manufacturer,  is  quoted  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A. 
Monsell,  of  Shrewsbury,  England,  at  a  meeting  of  British  sheep 
owners  which  is  full  of  errors  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of 
slioddy  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  uses  more 
pure  wool  in  proportion  to  shoddy  than  any  other  class  of  woolen 
manufacturers  in  the  world.    This  is  susceptible  of  proof. 

My  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Monsell's  statements 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  shoddy  in  Europe  are  quite  correct.  He  un- 
doubtedly has  access  to  accurate  information  as  to  the  woolen  industry 
in  Europe.  He  recognizes  that  the  British  wool  grower's  market 
for  wool  has  been  destroyed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  pure 
wool  in  Europe  has  been  superseded  in  the  manufacture  of  so-called 
"  woolen  goods  "  by  the  use  of  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  and  other  forms  of 
reworked  wool.  He  speake  of  the  disastrous  results  to  English  flocks 
resulting  from  the  ingenuity  employed  in  perfecting  the  use  of  adul- 
terants by  which  British  manufacturers  make  good-lookinff  and  ser- 
viceable-looking woolen  goods  out  of  raw  material  other  than  wool. 
Owing  to  this  and  other  causes  the  flocks  of  Great  Britain  are  smaller 
to-day  by  over  2,000.000  head  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Monsell  states  that  the  wholesale  substitution  of  foreign  materials 
for  wool  is  not  restricted  to  Great  Britain,  but  appears  to  oe  universal. 
In  discussing  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  m  Great  Britain  he 
states  that  "  the  practice  is  more  prevalent  in  Yorkshire  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,"  and  as  proof  of  this  he  states  that  "  within 
a  drive  of  30  miles  from  the  city  of  Bradford  scores  of  mills  could 
be  pointed  out  where  for  every  bale  of  wool  used  10  bales  and  even 
more  of  shoddy,  rags,  old  stockings,  and  other  wool  substitutes  are 
used,  and  in  what  are  known  as  the '  woolen  districts '  of  Yorkshire  there 
are  dozens  of  manufacturers  who  never  buy  a  single  bale  of  pure  raw 
wool,  but  are  yet  known  and  acknowledged  as  influential  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  ^oods." 

No  such  situation  as  this  prevails  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
While  I  have  no  census  figures  as  to  the  quantities  of  adulterants  used 
in  Europe,  I  have  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of  re- 
worked wool  abroad  from  forei<]:n  trained  woolen  manufacturers  now 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  form 
a  sound  opinion  as  proportion  of  shoddy  to  pure  wool  used  in  Europe, 
where  the  situation  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  United  States, 
for  in  Europe  30  per  cent  of  pure  wool  to  70  per  cent  of  adulterants 
is  near  the  rule,  wliile  according  to  the  census  of  1900  the  proportion 
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in  this  country  is  75  per  cent  of  pure  wool  to  only  25  per  cent  of 
shoddy.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  Sixty-nine  million  pounds 
of  shoddy  to  205,000,000  pounds  of  pure  scoured  wool,  a  total  of 
274,000,000  pounds,  of  which  69,000,000  pounds  is  just  about  25  per 
cent. 

The  very  low  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  Europe  makes  it 
necessary  that  they  should  have  clothing  at  the  very  smallest  possible 
price.  The  mass  of  the  people  there  can  not  afford  to  wear  material 
made  of  pure  wool.  Cotton  and  shoddy  probably  compose  the  so- 
called  "woolen  goods"  worn  by  the  working  classes  in  Europe,  and  the 
working  classes  by  far  outnumber  all  other  classes  in  Europe.  It  is 
different  in  the  IJnited  States,  owing  to  the  high  wages  which  our 
system  of  protective  tariff  enables  us  to  pay,  and  enables  the  laboring 
classes  of  America  to  wear  more  costly  fabrics,  so  that  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  adulteration  here  that  exists  in  Europe. 

Much  misapprehension  exists  to-day  as  to  the  quantity  of  shoddy 
used  by  American  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  exaggerated  ideas  on 
the  subject  which  resulted  from  the  enormous  imports  of  shoddy  and 
other  forms  of  reworked  wool  during  the  free  wool  period  (Wilson 
tariff  act)  but  which  were  checked  by  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  under 
which  the  importation  of  these  obnoxious  adulterants  has  almost 
ceased.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  and  illustration  in  the  chart 
below.  During  the  free  wool  period  American  manufacturers  drew 
heavily  upon  the  rag  and  shoddy  supply  of  the  whole  world.  Under 
the  Dingley  act  rags  and  shoddy  are  barred,  and  American  manu- 
facturers now  have  access  only  to  such  shoddy  as  can  be  made  from 
American  rags.  The  long  black  lines  in  the  diagram  illustrate  in 
mathematical  proportion  the  shoddy  and  other  similar  wool  adul- 
terants made  rrom  rags,  cast  off  partly  by  the  paupers  of  Europe 
and  brought  to  this  country  during  the  free  wool  period.  This  dia- 
gram shows  the  result  of  tariff  revision  in  1894,  and  likewise  what 
may  be  again  expected  as  a  result  of  the  next  tariff  revision,  as  now 
urged  by  free  traders.  With  three  actual  experiences  with  this  sub- 
ject, we  now  know  exactly  what  the  effect  of  tariff  revision  will  be. 


J. — Shoddy  v.  tariff  revision.    [Omitted  in  this  print.] 

K. 
SELLING  TO  NATIONS  FBOM  WHOM  WE  DO  NOT  BUT. 

A  great  many  things  that  appear  perfectly  certain  to  a  contem- 
plative philospher  turn  out  in  practice  to  be  very  uncertain.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  by  theoretical  free  traders,  and  by  some  who 
like  to  call  themselves  protectionists,  that  "  we  can  not  hope  to  sell 
to  nations  from  whom  we  do  not  buy." 

The  proposition  is  that  the  tariff,  by  reducing  the  sales  of  foreign 

foods  to  this  country,  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  our  products 
rom  foreign  markets;  but  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine statistics  will  discover  that  the  theory  and  the  actual  condi- 
tions are  not  in  harmony,  and  that  the  precise  truth  is  that  our 
purchases  from  foreigners  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  our  sales 
to  them. 
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The  proof  that  these  operations  are  independent  of  one  another  is 
shown  by  an  examination  of  Uncle  Sam's  balance  sheet  that  during 
the  long  series  of  thirty-eight  years  of  the  protective  policy  we  sold 
an  annual  average  of  over  $143,000,000  more  than  we  Dought.  This 
takes  the  years  of  protective  tariff  from  1866,  when  our  production 
was  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  present  time,  to  190t,  omitting 
only  the  four  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 

To  come  down  to  a  comparison  of  more  recent  years,  the  value  of 
our  exports  over  our  imports  for  the  ten  years  1898  to  1907,  all  under 
the  Dingley  act,  was  $4,708,821,754.  The  annual  average  excess 
during  this  period  of  exports  over  imports  was  $470,882,195. 

Official  statistics  "for  ten  years  of  Republican  protection  prosperity. 


Ffacal  year. 


Excess  of  reve-i  Excess  of  ex- 
nue  over  ex-  penditure  over 
pendJtures.    ,       revenue. 


1896-. 

1899_ 

1900 

1901- ~ 

1902 

1908 

1904- _ 

1906 

1908 

1907 


(•)  I 

(•)        ; 

179,527.060  ' 
77,717,981  , 
91,237,375  ' 
54,297.087  I 


$38,047,247 
89,1U,550 


•41,770.571 

I        •23,004,228 

25,669,322  • i 

84,23a,583    


Interest-bearing 

debt  of  the 
United  States. 

Wealth 

per 
capita. 

Miles  of 
raUroad  In 
operation. 

i         $847,367,470 

186.810 
190.818 

1.046,048.750 

1.023.478.860 
087,141.010 
931,070,340 
1            914.641.410 

$l.l«4 

194.202 
198.743 
202.938 
207.335 

895.157,440 
1            895,158.340 

1.310 

212.394 
217,341 

i            895,150.140 

222.635 

'           858.685.510 

228,508 

Fiscal  year. 

Value  of  doraes^  j 
tic  exports.     ' 

Value  of  Im- 
ports. 

$810,049,654 

607.118.489 

849,041.184 

823.172.165 

903.320.!M8 

1,025.719.237 

091,087,371 

1,117.513.071 

1.223,562,448 

1.434,421,425 

Wages  paid  In 

$2,328,601,254 
2,611.540.632 

Product  of 
manufacture. 

ISSW 

1890-    

1900- 

1901 

1902 —  - 

1 
fl. 210.291. 913  1 
1.203.931.222  : 
1,870.763.571  ' 
1,460.462.806 
1.855.4S1.861 
1,802.231.302  | 
1.435,179,017 
1,491,744.641 
1.717.953.382  , 
1,855.718.084  ' 

$13,014,287,406 

1908 

i905zriirriiiiiiiririi"ii"iiii 

190«.        

1907 

14,802.147.807 

Total 

14,498,757,749 

9,781.935,990 



•  Spanish  war. 

Total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  (ten  years) $4,708,821,750 

Average  annual  excess  of  exports  over  Imports 470,  882, 175 

Contrast  this  with  the  average  excess  of  exports  over  imports  from 
1894  to  1897  (Wilson  tariff  act),  which  was  $156,596,488.  Thus  it 
is  shown  that  under  the  Dingley  tariff  act  foreigners  bought  over 
three  and  one-half  times  more  from  us  than  they  sold  to  us  during  the 
Wilson  Act. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  which  Great  Britain  did  not  buy  from  us  more  than  she  sold 
to  us,  yet  Great  Britain  buys  more  from  us  than  from  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  ought  to  have  come  to  a  full  stop  long  ago, 
if  the  free-trade  philosophers  are  right.  Ever  since  we  repealed  the 
last  reciprocity  treaty  the  balance  has  been  running  strongly  to 
our  advantage.  In  ten  years  our  shipments  to  Canada  increased 
$75,000,000,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  tariff  has  a  33^ 
per  cent  preferential  duty  against  us  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.    The 
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Canadian  government  is  simply  unable  to  discourage  its  people  from 
buying  from  their  neighbors,  who  are  living  behind  the  so-called 
"high-tariif  wall." 

Tnese  are  facts  from  which  a  free-trade  philosopher  may  learn 
important  tilings.  When  this  country  has  something  that  another 
country  wants  and  will  sell  cheaper  than  all  competitors  this  country 
will  get  the  business,  as  the  above  table  will  show,  whether  it  buys 
much  or  little  in  return. 

There  is  a  final  balance  due  to  the  nation  that  has  sold  more  than  it 
has  bought,  and  that  balance  is  paid  in  gold,  which  came  in  very 
handy  during  the  1907  panic,  and  since  then,  owing  to  the  falling  off 
in  revenue,  has  left  us  with  a  handsome  balance  with  which  to  take 
care  of  deficits.  We  have  more  than  enough  gold,  because  we  have  a 
protective  tariff  behind  us,  behind  which  we  largely  supply  our  own 
wants  from  our  own  resources,  and  the  balance  of  trade  under  such 
a  tariff  is  always  strongly  in  our  favor. 

Thus  vanishes  the  theory  that  "we  can  not  hope  to  sell  to  any 
nation  from  which  we  do  not  buy  unless  we  reduce  our  tariff." 

E  J. 

Official  statistics  for  fiscal  pears  1858  to  J89S, 
DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION  (FREE  TRADE). 


Fiscal  year. 


1858.. 
ia-)0-. 
I860.. 


Excess  of  rcve- 
I    Due  over  ex- 
!    penditures. 


Excess  of  ex-  i  Intereet-bearlnff    Wealth 
penditure  over  \      debt  of  the     I      per 
revenue.      i  United  States,  i  capita. 


16,293.ft:8 
7,076,998  1 


9514 


Miles  of 
railroad  In 
operation. 


S0.968 
S8.7BB 
SO.ffiSS 


WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 


1861  to  1866 - $2,646,236,026  i      $2,221,811,918  1. 


166.U» 


PERIOD  OF  REPUBLICAN  PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIES. 


1886.. 
1867.. 
1888- 
1868.. 
1870.. 
1871- 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.- 
1876.. 
1876.. 
1877-. 
1878-- 
1879... 


1881— 


1883-. 
188i-. 


1886-. 

1887... 
1888... 
1889L.. 
1890-. 
1891—. 


$116,11 
6,096.: 
85.01)7,1 
lO-!,:^^,! 
91,270, 
91.134. 
36,938 


9.397 

24,012 

29,93* 

20,482. 

6,374 

68,678 

101,130 

146,643, 

132.879 

104.393 

63,403. 

98,9j6 

103, 4n 

119,012. 

105.a-.3, 

105,344, 

87,239, 

9,914, 

2,341. 


$801,876  $2,382,231,208 

, 2,248,067,388 

I  2,202,088,728 

2,162,080,622 

2,046,4r)6,722 

1,984,606.750 

1,814,794,100 

1, 710,483, a-)0 

1,297,709  1.738,930»760 

.- ,  1,722,676,300 

1,710,(580,450 

1.711,888,600 

!  1.794,735.650 

:  1.797,643,700 

— '  1,723,903,100 

1.689,607,760 

;  1.468,810,400 

I  1,338,229,150 

.  I,226,663,a50 

'  1.196,1.50.9;7) 

'  1,146,014,100 

I  1,021,692.350 

;  950,622,500 

829,863.990 

t  725.813,110 

1  610.629,120 

!  686,029,830 

1  686,087,100 


$780 


1.008  I 


I 


S6,80i 

80,060 

42,229 

46,844 

62,922 

60,801 

68,171 

70,«8 

72.885 

74,000 

76.800 

79.06S 

81,747 

86.5M 

93.207 

103,108 

114.677 

121,422 

126,846 

128.SS0 

186.838 

149,214 

156.114 

161,278 

168.708 

170,720 

176.170 

177,fl« 
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Official  statiHiics  for  fiscal  yeais  185S  to  /8P3— Continued. 
DEMOORATIO  ADMINISTRATION^  (FREE  TRADE). 


Fiscal  year. 


1894- 
ia$5. 
180G., 
1887- 


Excess  of  reve-  Excess  of  ex- 
nue  over  ex-  penditure  over 
penditurea.  revenue. 


Interest-bearing ,  Wealth  |    Miles  of 

debt  of  the  per      i  railroad  In 

United  States.  |  capita.  |  operation. 


$69,80S.2(» 
42,605.223 
20,203,24.1 
18,052.454 


$6S5,041,890  . 

716,202.0d0  _ 

847,363,890  . 

847,365,130  |. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  REPUBLICAN  PROTECTION  PROSPERITY. 


1898.. 


1900.. 
1901 -. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1901.. 
1005- - 
1906.. 
1907.. 
190B.. 


Total  excess  of  revenue  over 
expeodlture,  1866  to  1893 
and  1898  to  1907 

Average  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure,  1866  to 
1893  and  1898  to  1907 

Total  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  revenue,  1894  to 
1807  (Democratic  adminis- 
tration)  

Average  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  revenue,  1894  to 
1807  (Democratic  adminis- 
tration)...  — — . 


Spanish  war. 

do 

$79,527,060    _. 

77,717,964  l.. 
91,287,375  '.. 
r4,297,667    -. 


$:«,  047.247 
89,111,559 


25,669,322 
84,236.586 


•41,770,571 
•23,004,228 


60,000,000 


9847, 
1,046, 
1,028, 
067, 
931, 
914, 
895, 
895, 
895, 
858, 


367,470 
048,750 
478,860 
141,010 
070,340 
541,410 
157,440 
158,340 
1.59,140 
685.510 


I I 

i"    iliio'i 


1.964,765,694 
52.231,202 


I 


155,864,182 


38.966,045 


DEMOORATIO  ADMINISTRATION  (FRP:E  TRADE). 


179,418 
181,116 
182,768 
184,501 


186,810 
190,818 
194,262 
198,748 
202.938 
207,335 
212.304 
217,341 
222,636 
228,568 


Fiscal  year. 


1858.. 
18tie.. 
18»_. 


Value  of  domes- 
tic exports. 


9251,3.'>1,(»3 
278,.'»92,080 
316,242,428 


Value  of  l.n- 
ports. 


$263,338,654 
331,333,341 
368,616,119 


Wages  paid  in 
manufactures. 


$378,878,066 


Product  of 
manufacture. 


$1,885,861,676 


WAR  OF  THK  REBELLION. 


1881  to  1865.. 


$850,991,827         $1,277,195,807   .. 


PERIOD  OF  REPUBLICAN  PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIES. 


1886 - 

1867 

1868- 

I860- - 

1870. - 

1871 

187«- 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

187» 

1880 

1881 

1882 — 


1894. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 


188flL— 

18» 

1881 

1882 

1803 


$337,518,102 

$134,812,066 

279,78'i,800 

895,761,096 

269.389,900 

857,436,440 

275,166,fi97 

417,606,379 

376,616,473 

435,958,408 

428,306.908 

520,223,684 

428,467,131  ; 

626,595,077 

5a5,0e3,439  1 

642,136,210 

669,433,421  , 

567,406,342 

499,284,100  , 

533,005,486 

525,:«2,247 

460,741,190 

689,670,224 

451,323,126 

680,700.268 

437,051,532 

608,340.790 

445,777,775  j 

823,946,353 

667,954,7*6  | 

883,925,947 

fi42,C6t,628  1 

733,239,732 

724,(a9,574 
723,180,»14 

804,223,632  , 

724,964.852  i 

667,697,693 

726,682,0*6  1 

577,527,329 

666,964,629  | 

6.35. 4.%,  136 

703,022,923 

002,319,768 

688,802,104 

723,957,114  ' 

730.282,609  , 

745,181,652 

845,293,828 

789.310,409 

872,270,288 

841,916,196 

1.015,732,011  ; 

827,402.462 

831,030,7a5 

866,400,922 

$775,564,343  |        $4,282,325,442 


947,053,795 


1,681,228,821 


5,868,579,181 


9,872,437,! 
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Official  Btat%9ticB  for  fiscal  years  1858  to  1893 — Ck)ntlnue<l. 
DEMOOR4TIO  ADMINISTRATION  (FREE  TRADE). 


Ftocal  year. 

Value  of  domes- 
tic exports. 

Value  of  Im- 
ports. 

1654.994.622 
781.968,965 
T78.724.674 
764.780,418 

Wages  paid  In 
manufactures. 

1 

Product  of 
manafactare. 

1894. 

1805 

1886 

18»7— 

1808,204.987 

783.892.580 

868,200,487 

1.082.007.608 

TEN  YEARS  OP  REPUBLICAN  PROTECTION  PROSPERITY. 


130g^       ^  _,^  ..^ 

1888-11™ -I.-1-_1I11"".'_ 

1800 

1801 

1802 

UKB -_ 

1804 I 

1806 

1806 

1807 

Total  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  1866  to  1803 
and  1888  to  1807. 

Average  excess  of  revenue 
over  ext)enditure,  18(i6  to 
1883  and  1886  to  1807. 

Total  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  revenue,  1804  to 
1897  (Democratic  adminis- 
tration). 

Average  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  revenue.  1884  to 
1887  (Democratic  adminis- 
tration). 


91.210, 
1.203, 
1,370, 
1,460, 
1,355, 
1.382, 
1.435, 
1.491, 
1.717, 
1.855, 


291,913 
031.222 
763.571 
462.806 
481,861 
231,802 
179,017 
744.641 
953.882 
718.034 


32.001.617,797 


3.557.805,626 


$616, 
697, 
849, 


1.025 
991 
1.117 
1,226 
1.434, 


019,654 
148.489 
941,184 
172,166 
320,948 
n9,287 
087,371 
618.071 
562.446 
421 .425 


82,828,691.254 


2.611.540.682 


«18.<)14,887.48B 


14.802,147.807 


26.539,210.294  ;  Total  excess  of  exports  over  im> 
5.462.407.508  ,      ports.  1866  to  1893  and  188B  to 
;      1807. 
143.747,566  I  Average  excess  of  exports  over 
imports.  1866  to  1808  and  188S  to 
!     1007. 
2.931,419.673     Total  excess  of  exports  over  Im- 
626.385.963  I     ports.  1894  to  1897  (Democratic 
administration). 

•156.586.488  Average  excess  of  exports  cfver 
imports,  1894  to  1897  (Dono- 
cratic  administration). 

4,706,821,754  Total  excess  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports, 1806  to  1907.  under  Din^- 
ley  Act. 

•470.882.176  Average  exoess  of  exports  OTer 
Imports.  1886  to  1907,  Dinffler 
Act. 


•  The  annual  average  excess  of  exports  over  Imports  during  the  ten  years  under  the  Dintfej 
Aet  was  over  three  times  as  great  as  the  annual  average  under  the  Wilson  Act. 


L. 


TABIFF  FLANKS,  1908. 


REPUBLICAN. 

The  Republican  party  declares  un- 
equivocally for  a  revision  of  the  tar- 
iff by  a  special  session  of  Congress  Im- 
mediately following  the  inauguration 
of  the  next  President,  and  commends 
the  steps  already  taken  to  this  end 
In  the  work  assigned  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
which  are  now  Investigating  the  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  existing  schedules. 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  best  maintained 
by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as 
will  equal  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad t 


DEMOCKATIO. 

We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of 
tariff  reform  now  offered  by  the  Re- 
publican imrty  in  tardy  recognition  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Democratic 
position  on  this  question,  but  the  peo- 
ple can  not  safely  Intrust  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  work  to  a  party 
which  is  so  deeply  obligated  to  the 
highly  protected  interests  as  is  the  Re- 
publican party.  We  call  attention  to 
the  significant  fa^t  that  the  promised 
relief  is  jiostponed  until  after  the 
coming  election — an  election  to  sac- 
ceed  in  which  the  Republican  party 
must  have  that  same  support  by  the 
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together  tcith  a  reasonable  profit  to 
American  industries^  and  the  benefits 
tbat  follow  are  best  secured  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  max i mum  and  mini- 
mum [minimum  and  maximum]  rates 
to  be  administered  by  the  President, 
under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the 
maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  dis- 
criminations by  foreign  countries 
against  American  goods  entering  their 
markets,  and  *  the  minimum  to  repre- 
sent the  normal  measure  of  protention 
at  home;  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Republican  policy  being  not  only  to 
presen-e,  without  excessive  duties, 
that  security  against  foreign  competi- 
tion to  which  American  manufacturers, 
farmers^  and  producers  are  entitled. 
but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  the  wage-earners  of  this 
country,  who  are  tlie  most  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  protective  system. 

Between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  we  believe  in  a  free  inter- 
change of  products,  with  such  limita- 
tions as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will 
avoid  Injury  to  domestic  interests. — 
Adopted  by  the  Republican  National 
convention  at  Chicago,  June  18,  1908. 


beneficiaries  of  the  protective  tariff  as 
it  has  always  heretofore  received  from 
them,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  years  of  uninterrupted  power 
no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by 
the  Republican  Congress  to  correct  the 
achnittedly  existing  tariff  iniquities. 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the 
tariff  by  the  reduction  of  import 
duties.  Articles  entering  into  com- 
petition with  trust-controlled  products 
should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
and  material  reductions  should  be 
made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  especially  upon  articles  com- 
r)eting  with  such  American  manufac- 
tures as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply 
than  at  home,  and  graduated  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  in  such  other 
schedules  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
store the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis. 

Existing  duties  have  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  a  shelter  be- 
hind which  they  have  organized  com- 
binations to  raise  the  price  of  pulp 
and  of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  print  paper, 
lumber,  timber,  and  logs,  and  that 
these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free 
list. 


N  S 


THE  OESMAN  AOBEEHENT. 

Several  years  ago  Von  Buelow,  the  German  chancellor,  remarked 
that  "the  nullification  of  the  administrative  acts  of  the  American 
tariff  would  be  more  useful  to  German  exporters  than  any  reduction  in 
the  Dingley  schedule  could  possibly  be.'  Having  this  in  mind,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  ministers  persuade  President  Roosevelt  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  law  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which  fixed  the 
values  for  exports  to  the  United  States  at  the  wholesale  market  price 
in  Germany,  and  to  make  a  treaty  which  permitted  the  Germans  to 
undervalue  their  exports  to  the  United  States,  thus  robbing  the 
Treasury  of  revenue  and  also  robbing  American  labor  of  employ- 
ment; and  the  most  serious  menace  to  American  industries  to-day 
comes  from  the  abrogation  of  the  method  of  taxation  upon  such  com- 
peting imports  as  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

In  revising  the  tariff  there  are  two  ways  by  which  this  injury  to 
American  industries  can  be  averted.  The  first  of  these  is  to  make  the 
duties  entirely  specific.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  the  revised  tariff 
should  make  the  basis  for  ad  valorem  duties  the  wholesale  market  in 
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the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment could  call  for  witnesses  and  books  to  determine  the  wholesale 
market  value,  which  is  impossible  when  the  foreign  price  is  used  as 
the  basis.  The  chairman  of  one  of  the  German  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  Berlin,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  merchants  in 
the  whole  of  Germany,  addressed  the  chamber  of  commerce  made  up 
of  representatives  of  every  important  manufacturing  center  in  Ger- 
many. There  was  then  disclosed  a  plan  for  the  undervaluation  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  most  deliberate  and  systematic 
character. 

Plainly  and  without  equivocation  they  set  forth  a  proposition  to 
undervalue  German  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  chairman 
stated  that — 

this  country  was  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  collection  of  duties  and 
can  afford  to  allow  the  falling  off  of  revenue  on  German  goods  for  their  general 
good.  It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  American  tariff  is  to  make  the  entry 
of  competing  articles  into  the  United  States  as  difficult  as  iK)S8ible.  To  carry 
this  out  the  United  States  Government  agents  resort  to  the  meanest  and  small- 
est measures. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certiflcation  of  the  correctness  of  invoices  by  Ameri- 
can consular  officers  stationed  In  various  districts  of  the  Empire. 

Investigation  by  the  United  States  custom  officers  as  to  the  correctness  of 
these  same  invoices,  which  have  in  America  the  force  and  effect  that  an  oath 
would  have  in  the  (T(*rumn  Inipire. 

A  reexamination  by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  undervaluation. 

By  high  ix?naltles  added  for  undervaluations. 

We  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  is  incorrect  in  any  business  transaction,  but 
undervaluations  of  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of  entry  into  American 
ports  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  fiaud  is  positively  proved. 

German  goods  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to  England  as 
well,  we  all  admit,  at  lower  prices  than  those  In  tlie  home  market  In  Germany, 
and  in  some  cases  such  low  values  have  been  made  as  would  be  termed 
fraudulent. 

Information  gained  under  the  Dingley  tariff  regulation  concerning  cost  of 
production  has  been  thwarted  through  the  prudence  of  German  officials,  who 
have  taken  care  that  investigjJtions  of  this  character  shall  throw  little  light  on 
the  actual  value  of  their  consignments  to  the  (Tnitetl  States. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  Invoices  consulated  remote 
from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured.  But  we  must  follow  up 
this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  or  other  American  officers 
to  pry  into  our  business  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  our  merchandise  out 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  supiK)rt  of  the 
German   Imperial  Goveniment. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  it  is  a  fraud  to  under- 
vahie.  Market  vahie  is  defined  as  the  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
export  in  the  country  of  export. 

Thus  you  have  the  motive  that  inspired  the  German  Government  to 
sell  President  Roosevelt  a  "  gold  brick."  He  has  since  extended  the 
German  agreement  to  other  nations.  I  append  herewith,  marked 
"  Exhibit  U,"  the  protest  against  the  commercial  agreement  with  Ger- 
many by  the  Textile  Importers'  Association  of  New  York,  which  gives 
further  and  detailed  evidence  of  the  menace  to  American  labor. 
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GONSTJMEBS'  ADVANTAGES  BESULTINO  FItOM  THE  FBOTECTIVE 
FEATXTBES  OF  THE  DINOLET  ACT. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  to  the  consumer  of  pro- 
tective duties  can  be  found  than  in  the  result  of  the  duty  upon  lemons, 
oranges,  etc.,  as  shown  by  the  development  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and 
citrus  fruit  industry  of  California.  According  to  the  Los  Angeles 
.Times,  this  crop  is  worth  $20,000,000  annually  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  freight,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  crop.  Wo  thus  have  $40,000,000,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  goes  to  the  labor  employed  in  growing  and  picking  California 
fruit;  the  other  $20,000,000  paid  in  freight  in  due  time  reaches  the 
labor  employed  upon  railroads,  beginning  wnth  the  men  who  build 
the  tracks,  the  maners  of  the  cars  and  rails,  the  conductors  and  brake- 
men,  telegi'aph  operators,  clerks,  and  officials. 

Some  economists  declare  that  every  dollar  earned  by  labor  circulates 
at  least  five  times  during  the  year.  On  this  moderate  estimate  the 
$40,000,000  distributed  among  the  producers  and  the  transporters  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  etc.,  grown  in  California,  multiplied  by  five, 
makes  $200,000,000  distributed  among  consumers  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  1  cent  a  pound  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons  and 
citrus  fruits.  It  takes  three  or  four  lemons  to  weigh  a  pound,  so  that 
the  tariff-increased  price  on  each  lemon  is  from  one-iourth  to  one- 
third  of  a  cent  and  on  oranges  probably  one-half  a  cent.  This  is  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  a  protective  tariff  of  the  building  up 
and  support  of  an  industry  that  yields  $200,000,000  annually  to  the 
labor  of  the  United  States. 

Now  withdraw  this  sum  from  the  consuming  class  by  the  placing  of 
lemons,  oranges,  etc.,  on  the  free  list,  and  follow  into  the  families  of 
the  laboring  classes  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  vast  sum,  and 
realize  what  it  means  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
This  is  only  one  industry,  but  it  is  an  example  of  hundreds  of  others, 
so  that  in  revising  the  tariff  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  which  oefined  more  clearl^y  than  any  platform  ever  before 
written  the  method  by  which  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised. 

The  withdrawal  oi  protection  carries  with  it  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living.  The  degrading  of  the  standard  of  living  carries 
with  it  increase  m  crime.  It  majr  be  that  this  thought  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  ministers  in  Missouri  who,  on  a  certain  Sab- 
bath (according  to  the  Associated  Press)  in  November,  1008,  in  their 
churches,  offered  up  prayer  that  their  legislators  in  Washington 
might  be  brought  to  see  the  advantages  of  revising  the  Dingley  Act 
on  protective  lines  that  w^ould  protect  the  labor  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  from 
the  low-priced  labor  of  the  degraded  civilization  of  their  Mexican 
competitor. 

X  Y 

HIJNIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  TARIFF. 

After  several  years'  investigation  by  a  tariff  commission- of  experts, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  manufacturing  and  other  produc- 
ing industries,  Germany  adopted  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  tariff, 
The  minimum  rates  were  always  protective,  and  sometimes  pro- 
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hibitive,  as  in  the  case  of  bicycles  and  parts  thereof,  the  minimum 
rate  on  which  was  increased  300  per  cent  and  the  maximum  rate  525 
per  cent.  (See  Exhibit  V.)  On  high-grade  boots  and  shoes  (prob- 
ably owing  to  American  competition)  the  minimum  rate  was  in- 
creased 38  per  cent  and  the  maximum  rate  177  per  cent.  The  German 
nation  is  the  most  highly  protected  in  the  world.  Ex-Secretary  Shaw 
has  called  attention  to  the  moderation  of  the  Dingley  tarifl  act  in 
comparison  w^ith  the  new  German  tariff.  In  making  our  minimum 
and  maximum  rates  the  minimum  rate,  like  the  German  minimum 
rate,  should  always  be  protective  against  the  low^est-price  competi-' 
tion  of  the  world.  The  niaximum  rates,  like  the  German  rates, 
should  be  put  on  with  a  view  to  their  being  taken  off  when  they 
have  forced  American  products  into  foreign  markets  at  the  minimum 
rates. 

England,  the  only  free-trade  country  left,  is  now  preparing  to 
formulate  a  protective  tariff  that  will  prevent  London  from  bemg, 
as  it  is  at  present,  the  dumping  ground  of  Germany  and  other  nations 
of  the  world,  who  sell  their  surplus,  often  at  a  loss,  below  the  home 
price. 

D  A. — Estimated  time  required  to  increase  domestic  wool  production 
to  the  650,000,000  pounds  annually  consumed  by  the  American  people. 
[Omitted  in  this  print.] 
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E  1. — (This  chart  omitted  in  this  print.) 
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M. 

FUBCHASINO  FOWEB  OF  ONE  HOTJU'S  WAGES  nr  1907  8.8  FEB 
CENT  OBEATEB  THAN  THE  AVEBAGE  OF  THE  TEN-YEAB  F£- 
BIOD  1890  TO  1899.  THE  AVEBAGE  BATE  FEB  HOUB  IN  1907  WAS 
28.8  FEB  CENT  HIGHEB  THAN  THE  AVEBAGE  OF  THE  TEN-YEAB 
FEBIOD  1890  TO  1899,  WHICH  INCLUDED  THE  FOUB  TEABS  OF 
THE  WILSON  ACT. 

[The  Evening  Post,  New  York.] 

WOOL  AND  TARIFF — ^A  MANUFACTURER  DECIiARES  THAT  THE  YEAR  OF 
SMALLEST  WOOL  CONSUMPTION  AND  THE  YEAR  OP  LARGEST  IMPORTA- 
TIONS  AVERE   UNDER   THE   WILSON    ACT. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  E\t:ning  Post. 

Sir:  Misstatements  of  facts  are  made  by  Mr.  Nelson  Lvon  in  his 
letter  of  October  14  eulogizing  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  "^fr.  Lyon 
states  that  "  the  woolen  industry  never  used  so  much  wool  before,  nor 
in  any  four  years  since,  as  was  used  during  the  four  years  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act." 

The  actual  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Lyon 
confuses  the  quantity  of  free  wool  imported  with  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. In  point  of  fact  the  year  of  smallest  wool  consumption  and 
the  year  of  largest  importations  were  under  the  Wilson  Act.  For  in- 
stance, the  year  of  smallest  wool  consumption  during  the  life  of  either 
the  McKinley  Act,  the  Wilson  Act,  or  the  Dingley  Act  was  in  1896, 
under  the  Wilson  Act,  when  wool  consumption  reached  only  250,000,- 
000  pounds  of  raw  wool.  This  was  less  than  the  American  produc- 
tion of  that  year. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  under  the  Wilson  Act  enormous  im- 
portations were  made  of  foreign  manufactures  of  wool,  while  our 
mills  were  idle.  These  manufactures  of  wool  ought  all  to  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  by  American  labor,  but  instead  they  were 
made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
35  cents  in  Germany  and  50  cents  in  England  for  service  that  under 
the  McKinley  Act  and  under  the  Dinglev  Act  cost  $1  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  idle  mill  operators  were  selling  newspapers  or  polishing  boots 
to  support  themselves  while  these  goods  were  coming  from  abroad. 
This  shows  how  the  removal  of  protection  to  American  labor  affects 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  American  laboring  man.  But  to 
return  to  the  question  of  "  wool  consumption."  During  the  eight 
years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  from  1897  to  1904,  the  consumption  of  wool 
averaged  anually  500,750,000  pounds,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  250,- 
000,000  pounds  which  was  all  that  was  consumed  in  1896  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act. 

This  large  wool  consumption  under  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
Dingley  Act  was  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  enormous  quantities  of 
imported  woolens  brought  here  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which 
paid  duties  that  were  less  than  half  of  the  difference  between  the  labor 
cost  of  domestic  and  these  imported  goods. 

There  never  was  any  year  before  or  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
Act  when  there  was  so  much  wool  imported  as  during  the  dying 
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momentS5  of  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act.  Wool  for  which  there  was  no 
immediate  use  was  then  imported  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  prices 
that  would  be  a  sure  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  Dingley  duties. 

This  free  wool  was  conspicuously  present  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and  some  of  it  was  still  in  existence  in  1894, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  unused  free  wool  that  the  price- 
lifting  effect  of  the  tariff  was  nil,  as  for  a  brief  period  in  that  year 
the  largest  grade  of  American  wool  was  selling  in  the  United  States 
down  almost  to  a  free-trade  basis. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  the  total  supply  of  unused  wool 
in  the  United  States  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,254,484,726 
pounds.  This  large  accumulation  of  wool  was  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive importations  of  free  wool  added  to  the  American  production 
plus  about  400,000.000  pounds  of  unused  wool  carried  forward  from 
the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  manufactures  of  wool  were 
commg  in  from  foreign  factories,  while  our  own  factories  were  idle. 

Our  importations  of  wool  in  1898,  the  first  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  Act,  were  less  than  100,000,000  pounds.  This  small 
quantity  of  imported  wool  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  impor- 
tations of  the  previous  year  of  1897,  when  356,000,000  pounds  were 
imported,  nearly  all  of  which  was  free  wool. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  woolen  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  such  a  large  annual  wool  consumption  as  has  taken 
place  during  the  eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  during  the  twelve  months  following  the  1907  panic  wool 
consumption  here  fell  off  below  the  average  of  the  previous  several 
years. 

Another  statement  which  Mr.  Lyon  makes,  which  can  not  be  sup- 
ported by  facts,  is  that  the  laboring  classes  have  not  been  able,  under 
the  Dingley  Act,  to  buy  as  much  woolen  clothing  as  before,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  cotton.  The  truth  is  that  the  American 
people  never  wore  so  much  clothing  made  of  pure  wool  and  contain- 
ing so  little  shoddy  as  during  the  period  of  tlie  Dingley  Act,  which 
imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  whereas  under  the  last  year  of 
the  Wilson  Act  the  imports  of  shoddy  were  greater  than  all  of  the 
shoddy  imported  during  all  the  years  of  both  the  McKinley  and  the 
Dingley  acts. 

Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  for  many  years  ran  a  woolen 
mill  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  had  mills  in  the  United  States, 
declared  that  in  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  are  working  people  of 
moderate  means  clothed  so  well  or  so  economically  as  in  the  United 
States.  "  The  fact  is,"  says  Mr.  Steel,  "  the  clothing  worn  by  the 
people  of  similar  conditions  abroad  would  be  scorned  by  our  citizens, 
both  as  to  quality  and  its  badly  manufactured  character,  and,  so  far  as 
the  use  of  shoddy  is  concerned,  England  is  the  largest  user  in  the 
world."  (See  letter  of  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.  to  the  Daily  Trade 
Record,  of  New  York,  dated  September  3.) 

We  had  a  trial  of  tariff  reduction  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 
Wool  was  free  of  duty,  but  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  was 
imposed  on  imported  manufactures  of  wool.  Our  mills  were  closed 
and  labor  was  idle,  because  one-third  of  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 
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Mr.  Steel,  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  stated 
that  he  employed  the  same  labor  on  the  same  machinery  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  labor  in  the  United  States, 
doing  the  same  work  as  in  England,  accomplished  no  more  here  than 
they  did  there,  although  wages  in  the  United  States  were  much  more 
than  double  those  paia  for  the  same  service  in  England. 

He  further  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  go  to  labor.  Nobody  was  better  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  because  he  was  talking  about  his  own  business  of  woolen 
manufacturing,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lyon  urges  that  the  tariff  be  revised  downward  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  laboring  classes,  which  would  mean  that  no  mill  could  be 
run  in  the  United  States,  where  wages  are  two  or  three  times  those 
paid  for  similar  services  abroad,  unless  there  is  enough  protection  to 
cover  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  scale  and  the 
lowest  competing  foreign  scale,  except  American  wages  are  reduced 
to  the  foreign  scale,  so  that  when  Mr.  Lyon  urges  labor  to  vote  for 
tariff  reduction  it  is  a  case  of  "  Walk  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider 
to  the  fly." 

We  refer  to  the  July  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  states 
that  the  food-purchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907  under  the 
Dingley  Act  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year 
period  from  1800  to  1899.  The  average  rate  per  hour  in  1907  under 
the  Dingley  Act  was  28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of 
the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899,  which  included  the  four  years' 
experiment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which  period  Samuel  Gorapers 
(before  he  had  capitalized  his  influence  with  labor  unions),  stated 
*^  would  ever  remain  in  his  memory  as  the  worst  period  that  labor  had 
ever  suffered,  and  he  could  not  eiface  from  his  memory  the  long  lines 
of  gaunt  men  :md  women  waiting  at  the  soup  houses." 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  was  written  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor.  It  clearly  defines  that  if  tariff  revision  is  to  take 
place,  it  must  be  for  a  reduction  only  of  such  duties  as  upon  inves- 
tigation are  found  to  be  higher  than  the  difference  between  the  labor 
cost  of  production  here  and  the  cheapest  competing  foreign  labor, 
and  where  schedules  are  found  to  be  carrying  rates  of  duty  that  fail 
to  cover  such  difference  in  wages,  such  schedules  are  to  be  increased 
80  that  the  American  standard  of  living  for  labor  in  this  country, 
which  is  better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  middle  classes 
of  Europe,  shall  not  be  degraded.  For  when  you  impoverish  labor, 
you  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  instead  of  each  American  me- 
chanic having  a  house  to  himself  in  which  to  raise  his  family,  he  will 
have  only  one  or  two  rooms,  samples  of  which  can  be  found  in  free- 
trade  countries.  These  are  conditions  which  increase  crime,  so  that 
the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  has  a  moral  uplifting 
force  that  is  one  of  its  strongest  recommendations. 

Theodore  Justice. 

Philadelphia,  October  21. 
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N. 

DANOEBS  OF  TAEIPP  EEVISION— ITS  EVIIS  VIVIDLY  FOEE- 
SHADOWED  BY  THE  II3HT  FUBNISHEO  BY  PAST  EZFEBI- 
ENCES. 

[By  Theodore  Justice.] 

During  the  past  two  years  those  of  us  who  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience with  disastrous  tariff  revision  confess  to  some  uneasiness 
at  the  present  widespread  agitation  of  the  subject,  which  causes  in- 
creased anxiety  at  the  present  time.  This  subject  of  the  tariff  is 
illustrated  by  ,^sop's  fable  of  the  dog  who  held  a  bone  in  his  mouth, 
and,  seeing  it  reflected  in  the  pool,  dropped  the  bone  and  grasped  at 
the  shadow,  and  "  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  lost  the  substance."  So 
it  may  be  with  those  who  are  agitating  the  subject  of  tariff  revision; 
they  are  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  will  surely  lose  the  substance. 

Let  us,  then,  review  the  substance  which  is  likely  to  be  lost — "  the 
present  tariff  benefits."  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  during  the 
decade  that  the  Dingley  tariff  act  has  oeen  in  existence  we  have  sold 
commodities  to  foreign  nations  far  beyond  our  purchases  of  them,  and 
this  has  created  a  balance  of  trade  of  about  $5,000,000,000,  averaging 
annually  more  than  $500,000,000  on  commodities  alone.  Letters  of 
credit,  foreign  exchange,  and  other  matters  which  enter  into  foreign 
trade  balances  are  not  matters  of  record  and  are  unknown  quantities, 
but  trade  in  commodities  is  a  record  of  the  tariff.  A  very  important 
part  of  the  substance  therefore  is  this  great  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor,  which  in  this  time  of  panic  has  been  a  source  of  great  protec- 
tion to  the  nation.  Because  of  this  balance  of  trade  we  have  been 
enabled  to  draw  gold  from  abroad  in  a  perilous  emergency.  Over 
$100,000,000  in  gold  has  already  been  received  or  is  now  in  transit, 
and  this  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  relieving  an  acute  and  alarming 
situation. 

Then,  too,  the  tariff  has  piled  up  a  handsome  cash  Treasury  sur- 

Elus  of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  a  large  portion  of  which 
as  been  deposited  in  the  banks  for  the  use  of  our  people  during  this 
geriod  of  stringency.  This  again  has  aided  greatly  in  alleviating  the 
nancial  distress. 

The  relief  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  beneficent  Dingley 
tariff  act  had  not  been  so  wisely  constructed. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TRADE  BALANCE. 

Wall  street  to-day  puts  in  the  place  of  first  importance  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  favorable  trade  balance,  payable  only  in 
gold,  not  only  protects  our  local  gold  supply,  but  also  brings  foreign 
gold  here  in  a  lengthening  stream.  But  now  few  in  Wall  street  know 
that  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  the  one  thing  mostly  responsible  for 
that  balance  of  trade,  which  in  this  emergency  has  been  of  such  in- 
estimable service  to  us. 

Imagine  our  position  in  this  stringency  if  we  had  been  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  which  created  a  treasury  deficit.  The  theory  of 
that  act  was  that  it  would  increase  imports  so  enormously  that  it 
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would  expand  the  revenue ;  but  in  reality  it  increased  imports  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  close  our  mills.  The  result  was  a  deficit,  and  in  time 
of  peace  Grover  Cleveland  had  to  issue  over  $260,000,000  of  govern- 
ment bonds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government !  Contrast  this 
with  the  present  handsome  treasury  balance  which  the  Dingley 
Act  has  brought  to  us,  and  which  is  to  be  used  later  on  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government,  such  as  the  building  up  of  the  navy,  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  the  Panama  Canal,  irrigation  of  arid  lands, 
and  other  public  improvements. 

If  the  Dingley  tariff  act  had  not  made  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  States  so  strong^  in  the  manner  heretofore  outlmed,  the  pres- 
ent panic,  instead  of  bemg  a  passing  storm  from  which  I  believe  re- 
covery will  be  rapid,  in  my  humble  judgment  would  have  been  a 
panic  which  in  widespread  disaster  would  have  been  worse  than  any 
this  country  has  ever  known.  This  is  because  there  never  before  has 
been  a  time  when  industrial  activity  and  the  confidence  born  of  this 
activity  have  expanded  industrial  enterprises  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
the  present  time.  Credit  has  been  greatly  inflated,  and  business  is 
conducted  on  tokens  of  credit,  such  as  bank  checks  and  drafts,  so  that 
when  credit  vanishes,  as  it  has  recently,  nothing  is  left  in  the  way  of 
suitable  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  business  except  actual  money, 
the  supply  of  which  under  our  present  system  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  our  wants.  Business  has  outgrown  the  financial  facilities  for 
conducting  it. 

More  of  the  substance  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  shown  when  we 
find  that  the  production  of  manufactures  in  the  past  year  has  reached 
the  enornious  total  of  fifteen  billion  dollars,  all  of  which  but  about  7 
per  cent  is  consumed  in  our  own  home  market,  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  If  we  had  to  export  our  manufactures,  we  would  not  only 
have  to  compete  with  goods  made  by  cheaper  foreign  labor,  but 
would  have  to  deduct  something  from  the  home  price  to  cover  for- 
eign profits  and  transportation.  Only  7  per  cent  of  these  fifteen 
billion  dollars'  worth  or  manufactures  is  exported  to  the  poorer  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  despite  the  notorious  fact  that  every  nation,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  has  a  home  price  and  an  export  price,  and  the 
latter  is  Tower  than  the  home  price.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  steel  rails. 

Comparison  of  present  f,  o.  h.  mill  prices  with  domestic  and  export  prices  in 
principal  producing  countries  on  steel  rails. 


Home 
price. 


Export  price.    DiiTerenoe. 


Great  Britain _ ]  $31.00 

Gerinany .'  30.00 

France.-- - _ -  31.00 

Austrla-Hunffary. _ 31.00 

Belgium. > _ 30.00 

United  States - _ 28.00 


I  I  Percent, 

$25.00  I  20.97 

24.00  20.00 

26.60  18.00 

25.50  18.00 

24.00  ao.oo 

25.00  to  26.00  7.88 


Another  one  of  the  features  of  the  substance  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act  is  the  revelation  to  us  of  the  advantage  which  very  few  free  trad- 
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ers  ever  expected — ^that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living,  an 
ever  present  and  eloquent  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  act.  Hon.  Seth  Low,  in  an  address  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  stated  "  that  he  had  grown  up  on  the 
theory  of  free  trade,"  but  that  he  must  admit  that  the  undeniable 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff  was  to  elevate  the  standard  of  living.  The 
laboring  cmsses  in  the  United  States  enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort  that 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  tlie  so-called  middle  classes  in  Europe.  This 
means  a  gi'eat  deal,  for  it  proves,  what  all  now  admit,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  benefits  of  protection  go  to  labor.  The  evidence  ot  this 
is  shown  in  this  higher  standard  of  living,  which  makes  the  home 
market  take  93  per  cent  of  our  products.  It  is  claimed  by  would-be 
tariff  revisers  that  the  cost  of  living  under  a  protective  tariff  absorbs 
all  the  advantages  of  a  higher  wage  scale,  but  this  is  not  true,  and  the 
facts  are  quite  to  the  contrary.  This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  represent  the  accumulations 
of  labor.  In  1897  the  deposits  were  $1,983,000,000,  and  by  July,  1907, 
they  had  increased  to  $3,495,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,512,000,000,  or 
76  per  cent. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS  W^ILL  OBSERVE  THIS  FACT. 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  belied  as  a  high  Chinese  wall,  but 
ten  years  of  its  life  have  disproved  the  charge,  for  during  that  time 
imports  of  commodities  have  increased  87  per  cent.  It  was  said  that 
we  never  could  sell  to  foreign  nations  unless  we  boughjt  from  them, 
but  sales  to  foreign  nations  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act  have 
ificreased  80  per  cent,  and  under  it  we  have  piled  up  a  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  which  since  1897,  as  previously  stated,  has  aver- 
aged over  $500,000,000  a  3'ear,  and  has  aggregated  during  that  period 
about  $5,000,000,000.  Just  think  of  $5,000,000,000  more  commodities 
sold  to  foreigners  than  we  have  bought  of  them  in  only  ten  years! 
Don't  forget  this  when  you  think  of  tariff  revision. 

UNREASONING   UNREST. 

The  question  that  we  are  called  on  now  to  struggle  with  is  "  un- 
reasoning unrest "  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people,  and,  I  regret  to 
have  to  say,  even  coming  at  times  from  those  who  are  the  greatest 
tariff  beneficiaries.  Unfortunately,  when  tariff  revision  comes  during 
periods  of  gi*eat  prosperity  we  feel  so  rich  that  we  believe  we  can 
shave  down  the  tariff  liberally  and  throw  away  its  advantages.  This 
unrest  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  McKinley  tariff  dur- 
ing Harrison's  administration,  when,  as  now,  we  had  prosperity  that 
was  the  wonder  of  the  worJd,  and  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
disastrous  Wilson  Act.  During  the  life  of  that  act  we  had  a  painful 
object  lesson,  which  resulted  after  four  years  in  the  restoration  of  the 
best  features  of  the  McKinley  Act  in  1897,  for  the  Dingley  Act  is 
practically  the  McKinley  Act  perfected.  The  result  since  then  has 
been  that  we  have  had  a  decade  of  such  prosperity  as  the  world  has 
never  known;  such  prosperity  as  has  excited  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations,  some  of  whom  have  followed  our  tariff  example.  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  important  nation  of  Europe,  with  one  exception,  has  taken 
a  page  from  our  history  of  political  economy,  and  has  passed  pro- 
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tective  tariff  laws.  But  these  foreign  laws  are  not  like  our  own, 
which  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  raising  revenue,  with  such  in- 
cidental protection  as  was  possible  in  this  system.  The  foreiffn  na- 
tions, Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  have  adopted 
a  system  of  tariff  the  minimum  of  which  is  absolutely  protective. 
That  of  Germany,  for  instance,  is  for  protection,  with  incidental 
revenue,  and  in  many  cases  the  duties  are  prohibitive,  the  object 
being  to  secure  to  Germans  their  home  market.  In  this  they  have 
gone  much  further  than  we  have,  for  in  many  features  their  tariffs  are 
actually  Chinese  walls,  which  ours  is  not,  for  we  find  that  during  the 
life  of  the  Dingley  Act  our  export?,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  in- 
creased 80  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  time  our  imports  have 
increased  8<  per  cent.  Imports  have  been  increasing  rather  more 
rapidly  than  the  exports,  showing,  as  previously  stated,  that  the 
Dingley  Act  is  not  a  high  Chinese  wall,  otherwise  the  $1,300,000,000 
of  imports  during  the  past  fiscal  year  could  not  have  come  in  over  the 
top  of  it. 

A  GOOD  THING HOLD  ON  TO   IT. 

The  American  people  in  the  Dingley  Act  have  a  good  thing,  and 
they  should  hold  on  to  it  in  spite  of  the  feeding  of  ignorance  by  the 
agitators  for  tariff  reduction. 

If  you  analyze  the  arguments  of  the  tariff  revisionists,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  based  on  individual  selfishness,  and  are  not  based 
on  the  public  good.  Each  party  desiring  tariff  revision  downward 
hopes  for  the  purchase  of  some  particular  commodities  he  desires 
to  buy  at  lower  prices,  regardless  of  the  injury  that  will  be  inflicted 
on  his  neighbors  who  produce  such  articles. 

Speaker  Cannon  is  the  clearing  house,  you  might  call  it,  of  all 
the  demands  for  tariff  revision.  The  first  to  apply  to  him  for  revision 
was  a  dairy  farmer,  who  wanted  the  tariff  revised  in  order  that  the 
wages  of  the  labor  he  employs  may  be  reduced.  He  claimed  that  the 
industrial  establishments  are  so  prosperous  that  they  draw  labor 
away  from  the  farms,  greatly  to  this  particular  farmer's  inconven- 
ience. A  little  touch  of  hard  time,  he  said,  would  help  him.  When 
asked  if  he  does  not  know  that  tariff  revision  downward  would  close 
the  mills  and  factories  and  make  hard  times,  he  admitted  that  that 
was  wherein  he  expected  his  advantage.  He  believed  that  as  Ions: 
as  people  live  they  will  want  his  milk,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell 
his  milk  just  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  able  to  hire 
cheaper  labor.  Asked  if  there  were  any  other  features  of  tariff 
revision  that  he  would  like,  he  stated  that  a  little  business  depression 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  many  ways,  as  it  would  lower  the  cost  of 
feed  for  cows.  He  was  sure  he  would  be  protected  against  this  falling 
price  of  milk  by  the  necessity  of  people  to  buy  his  milk,  and  that  he 
thus  could  obtain  as  high  prices  for  his  product  during  depression 
as  he  does  now.  This  was  an  actual  statement  by  a  young  farmer 
who  was  at  school  when  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  in  force,  and  his 
reasons  for  tariff  revision  are  fair  illustrations  of  what  is  wanted  by 
most  of  those  who  advise  tariff  revision. 

Even  Samuel  Gompers,  whose  salary  has  just  been  raised,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  am  informed,  feels  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  so  high  that  tariff  revision  would  lessen  this 
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item  of  the  workingman's  expenses,  while  through  the  influence  of  the 
labor  unions  the  prevailinj^  wage  scale  could  be  maintained.  The 
effect  of  organization,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
wages  while  increasing  their  purchasing  power.  As  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  go  to  labor, 
it  is  surprising  that  you  find  the  labor  unions  indifferent  to  the 
threat  of  tariff  revision,  and  the  explanation  may  be  in  the  alleged 
views  of  Mr.  Gompers. 

THE   GLAMOR  FOR  FREE   HIDES. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  demands  that  come  to  us  for 
tariff  revision  is  that  which  comes  from  the  one  industry  which  has 
profited  most  by  it.  I  allude  to  the  boot  and  shoe  industrV,  and  quote 
rrom  the  figures  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  of  Massachusetts 
taken  from  the  United  States  census  of  1905,  which  Mr.  William 
Whitman  has  ably  used  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  tariff  revi- 
sion, which  is  simply  unanswerable.  There  is  no  industry  among 
the  ten  largest  in  that  State  that  has  increased  its  wages  to  its  opera- 
tives to  the  extent  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

During  the  j^ears  between  1900  and  1905,  under  the  Dingley  Act, 
the  increase  paid  in  wages  in  this  industry  was  nearly  five  SLiid  one- 
half  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  products  during  these  five  years 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  duty  increased  its  production  over  $27,000,000  between 
1900  and  1905,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent. 

We  also  find  that  the  imports  of  hides  were  not  impeded  by  the 
Dingley  Act,  but  have  increased  under  it,  being  38  per  cent  greater 
in  1905  than  in  1896,  before  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed. 

The  Dingley  Act  has  not  prevented  the  export  of  sole  leather,  for 
this  has  increased  from  38,384,314  pounds  in  1897,  before  the  act  was 
passed,  to  44,107,054  pounds  in  1905,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

Boot  and  shoe  exports  in  1896,  before  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed, 
were  1,141,033  pairs,  but  by  1905,  under  the  Dingey  Act,  they  had 
increased  to  5,672,221  pairs,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period  the  increase  was  only  20 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  product  of  Massachusetts  was 
$122,135,081  in  1895,  and  had  reached  $144,294,145  in  1905,  an  in- 
crease of  18  per  cent.  This  is  some  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
Dingley  Act. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  notwithstanding  that  15  per  cent  duty 
imposed  upon  the  25  per  cent  of  such  imported  hides  and  skins  as 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  is  so  bitterly 
complained  of  by  Massachusetts,  the  increase  in  the  average  value  per 
pair  between  1896  and  1904,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  25  per 
cent  increase  in  the  outside  price  of  leather,  was  only  17  cents  per 
pair.  To  have  kept  abreast  of  the  foreign  price  of  free  leather  35 
cents  per  pair  should  have  been  the  increased  cost.  This  has  occurred 
when  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  to  boot  and  shoe  labor. 
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When  we  consider  that  our  exports  of  leather  and  manufactures 
of  leather  amount  to  more  than  three  times  the  duty  upon  hides  and 
skins  imported,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  boot  and  shoe  makers 
would  desire  to  rip  up  the  tariff  with  all  its  harm  to  the  whole  country 
for  the  small  amount  of  15  per  cent  duty  collected  upon  the  hides  and 
skins  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  GAINED? 

Answer.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  shoes  of  from  2  cents  to  5  cents 
per  pair,  to  offset  the  sure  injury  to  the  whole  nation.  For  this  much 
gain,  we  must  say  for  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  those  who 
advocate  their  cause,  it  is  a  magnificent  conception. 

Can  you  imagine  the  industry-destroying  scope  of  a  revised  tariff 
law  the  only  inspiration  for  which  comes  from  such  unspeakably 
selfish  tariff  revisers  as  those  whom  I  have  just  described? 

Such  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  do 
even  more  harm  to  the  whole  ^Vmerican  people  than  the  injury  that 
was  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Wilson  tariii  act.  Measured  by  pe- 
cuniary losbes.  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  that  act,  which  was  a  revi- 
sion oif  the  McKinley  law,  was  greater  than  the  whole  cost  of  the 
civil  war. 

Unless  you  are  alert  to  head  off  the  growth  and  spread  of  this 
vicious  demand  for  tariff  revision,  which  has  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  cheapness,  the  consequences  are  sure  to  be  followed 
by  stupendous  opportunities  for  evil. 

As  Senator  Penrose  has  explained,  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
country  who  will  write  the  next  Republican  platform  are  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood;  they  have  their  ears  to  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and 
their  action  will  be  the  reflection  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  as 
they  understand  it.  Free  expressions  of  what  you  thoroughly  be- 
lieve as  to  the  harm  that  will  befall  the  repeal  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act  will  play  a  big  part  in  determining  legislative  enactment. 

With  these  views  before  us  of  those  who  wish  to  revise  the  tariff, 
can  we  wonder  at  Speaker  Cannon's  hesitation  to  open  the  subject, 
for  if  the  demands  of  all  the  tariff  revisers  were  listened  to  we  would 
have  such  confusion  in  our  tariff  law  as  would  paralyze  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  never  before. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  TARIFF  TINKERING. 

•  Congress  has  been  described  as  a  sounding  board,  a  cave  that  echoes, 
and  assembly  of  graphophones  repeating  what  is  talked  into  them  by 
their  constituents.  They  are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  if  those 
who  now  want  the  tariff  revised  were  all  to  be  listened  to  we  would 
have  such  a  jumble  as  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The  ruinous 
worsted  clause  of  the  law  of  1883  would  be  nothing  to  the  possibilities 
of  error.  The  result  of  tariff  revision  in  1883  and  1894  showed  you 
what  to  exfject  next  time. 

The  imagination  is  hardly  capable  of  taking  in  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
aster that  may  result  to  the  American  people.  You  manufacturers  of 
wool  of  all  industrious  classes  should  fio^ht  to  death  every  suggestion 
of  tariff  revision.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  its  consequences 
will  be.    You  already  know  by  experience. 
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Fortunately,  members  of  Congress  are  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  can  not  expect  representatives  of  dis- 
tricts whose  interests  are  attacked  to  look  with  favor  on  any  proposal 
that  exposes  our  present  prosperity  to  risk  the  renewal  of  such  Dusi- 
ness  disturbance  as  now  prevail,  simply  as  the  result  of  financial 
fright.  We  have  now  the  oest  inriS  law  we  have  ever  had,  and  none 
of  us  will  ever  see  anything  better.  It  should  not  be  opened  for  re- 
vision to  the  extent  of  crossing  a  "  t "  or  dotting  an  "  i,"  for  it  will  get 
away  from  its  friends  in  some  features,  as  did  the  Dingley  Act,  for 
Governor  Dingley  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  ridiculous  duty  upon 
ancient  art  from  finding  a  place  in  his  bill. 

In  view  of  this,  what  weight  would  the  recommendations  of  a  tariflp 
commission  have  with  Congressmen  ?  A  tariff  commission  is  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  whose  name  is  a 
close  counterfeit  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  which 
should  have  your  generous  financial  support,  as  it  is  always  fighting 
out  on  the  skirmish  line  of  your  best  defenders'  army.  The  work  oi 
the  latter  is  to  build  up  American  industries;  the  effect  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is  tending  to  break  them 
down.  Beware  of  their  recommendations  for  a  tariff  commission,  as 
you  know  how  of  old  the  world  was  advised  to  beware  of  gift-bearing 
Greeks. 

In  view  of  what  he  knows  of  the  selfish  nature  of  those  who  want 
the  tariff  immediately  revised,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Speaker  Cannon 
should  be  impressed  at  this  time  with  the  danger  of  ripping  up  the 
tariff,  and  that  in  his  recent  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  he  should  have  advised  that : 

Tiakerlng  with  the  tariff  is  an  nbomlnation,  because  I  believe  it  must  inevit- 
ably disturb  business  conditions  all  over  the  country,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
suffer  some  disadvantages  from  certain  schedules  that  may  now  be  too  high,  or 
too  low,  rather  than  bring  on  the  general  disturbance,  which,  I  believe,  would 
accompany  wholesale  tariff  legislation. 


o. 

LABOB  COST  OF  6B0WIHO  WOOL  AND  HAHnrFACTirBINO  WOOL 
BEQTTIBED  BT  THE  COHPOUin)  DUTIES  OF  SCHEDULE  K,  THE 
FBOTECTIVE  BENEFITS  OF  WHICH  HEABLT  ALL  GO  TO  LABOB. 

[From  the  American  Economist,  November  6,  1908.] 
REPLY  BY  THEODORE  JUSTICE. 

The  comment  of  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  convicts 
Mr.  Miles  of  a  degree  of  ignorance  that  should  disqualify  any  and  all 
views  he  might  entertain  on  the  subject  of  adequate  tariff  protection. 
Mr.  Justice  writes: 

Philadelphia,  October  23,  1008, 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  21at  instant  I  would  Fay  that  H.  E.  Miles  has  been 
denounced  by  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  as  a  man  of  free-trade  tendencies,  who  disbelieve^  in  protection 
that  will  protect.  He  calls  himself  a  protectionist,  but  he  is  of  the  kind  that 
believes  in  protection  that  does  not  protect. 
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Mr.  Miles  misrepresents  tlie  men  who  framed  the  Dingley  Act  when  he  says 
that  "  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  conceive  of  no  under- 
lying principle  for  measuring  rates  of  duty  ui)on  imiwrts  on  lines  that  will 
protect."  He  may  have  described  some  Democrats  on  that  committee  when  lie 
said:  **  If  anyone  down  in  my  district  wants  anything,  I  get  it  for  hlm»  and 
I  get  all  I  can,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it."  This  latter  is  the  way  in  wWch 
the  Wilson  Act  was  constructed.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  Grover  Cleveland 
refused  to  sign  the  bill  and  denounced  it  as  i)erfldlous.  There  was  never  any 
more  conscientious  consideration  of  schedules  than  that  given  by  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  Mr.  Dingley's  committee,  who  always  asked  experts  for  their 
opinion  as  to  how  much  duty  was  to  be  in)i)osed  on  comi)etiug  articles  to  protect 
the  American  producer  so  that  he  would  not  lose  his  job  through  excessive 
lmi)ortations  at  prices  that  would  undersell  American  labor  and  oi)en  the  home 
market  to  foreigners  who  possessed  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor 
and  cheaper  material. 

If  Mr.  Miles  has  in  mind  the  present  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
he  denounces  as  incomi)etent,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  there  should  be 
no  tariff  revision  by  that  committee.  But,  to  return  to  the  Dingley  Act  for 
evidence  that  Mr.  Dingley  and  the  majority  of  his  committee  desired  to  construct 
the  present  tariff  act  on  lines  that  would  protect  American  labor,  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  printed  testimony  given  by  myself  before  the  W^ays  and  Means 
Committee  In  January,  1897,  relating  to  Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  several  years'  experience  with  free  wool, 
and  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  wool,  one-third 
of  which  was  avoided  by  undervaluation.  The  result  was  that  the  wool- 
growing  industry  was  being  rapidly  annihilated.  The  mills  were  closed,  and 
there  was  no  market  for  wool  nor  employment  for  men  who  manufactured 
wool.  Free  wool  poured  into  the  country  in  anticipation  of  the  restoration  of 
wool  duties,  Fo  that  the  largest  importation  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Wilson  Act  of  free  wool  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  country  at  a 
time  when  the  mills  were  idle  and  there  was  no  immediate  use  for  it  here. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to  manufactures  of  wool,  which  were 
coming  here  from  England,  where  the  scale  of  wages  was  less  than  half  of 
the  American  scale,  and  from  Germany,  where  the  scale  of  wages  was  only 
one-third  of  the  American  scale.  In  constructing  his  bill  Mr.  Dingley  sought 
information  as  to  how  much  duty  should  be  imposed  on  imported  manufactures 
of  wool  that  would  cover  the  difference  in  wages,  100  i)er  cent  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England  and  200  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Germany,  and  the  duties  were  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool 
first  to  the  extent  of  four  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool,  for 
it  took  on  the  average  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  similar  to  the  maximum 
grade  of  American  unwashed  wool,  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 

This  was  not  protection  to  the  manufacturer:  this  was  simply  protection  to 
the  woolgrower:  and  the  nation  recorded  its  approval  of  the  question  of  the 
duty  upon  American  wool  when  It  elected  President  McKlnl^y.  Now,  to  begin 
with,  Mr.  Dingley  took  the  duty  which  the  manufacturer  had  to  r>ay  upon 
wool  as  the  first  item  to  be  considered,  which  was  of  no  sort  of  protection  to 
the  manufacturer;  it  was  wholly  protection  to  the  woolgrower,  and  It  was 
to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  duty  which  he  paid  upon 
imported  wool.  This  having  been  settled,  Mr.  Dingley  then  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  protection  to  the  labor  employed  by  the  American  woolen  manu- 
facturer, and  with  wages  here  three  times  as  high  as  In  Germany  he  imposed 
sufficient  duties  upon  imported  manufactures  of  wool  to  cover  the  difference  in 
wages  between  the  American  scale  and  the  lowest  competing  European  scale, 
which  is  Germany,  whicli,  as  previously  stated,  paid  33  cents  for  service  which 
in  the  United  States  cost  $1. 

Kow,  this  was  the  practice  of  the  Dingley  committee  when  they  constructed 
the  present  tariff  act.  Wages  at  that  time  were  low,  because  the  home  market 
by  the  Wilson  Act,  had  been  given  to  foreigners  by  reason  of  inadequate  pro- 
tection. By  reason  of  the  activity  in  the  woolen  manufacturing  Industry 
under  the  Dingley  Act,  wages  have  Increased  over  20  per  cent,  so  that  what 
was  adequate  protection  to  American  labor  in  1897  is  inadequate  protection 
in  1908,  and  in  proof  of  this  look  at  the  large  volume  of  imiiorts  of  manu- 
factures of  wool  which  have  been  coming  in  at  the  Dingley  duties;  goods 
every  pound '  of  which  should  be  made  In  America  by  American  labor. 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  Is  not  a  "  great,  high  Chinese  wall "  or  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff;  otherwise  the  enormous  quantities  of  imported  w^oolens  could 
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not  come  over  the  top  of  it.  The  woolens  that  are  imported  are  high-priced 
woolens,  which  are  luxuries  and  are  worn  only  by  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  of  clothing  to  the  laboring  classes,  which 
Is  cheaper  and  contains  more  pure  wool  and  less  shoddy  than  any  clothing' 
worn  by  labor  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Recently  the  French  Government  sent  a  commission  into  the  United  States  ta 
investigate  the  question  of  clothing  manufacturing,  where  they  found  suits  of. 
clothing  of  three  pieces,  made  of  pure  American  wool,  for  $12  and  $15  a  suit, 
that  were  better  made  and  better  tailored  than  any  ready-made  clothing  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  at  the  same  time  had  woolen  mills  in 
England  and  in  tlie  United  States,  have  recently  declared  that  the  clothes  worn 
by  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe  are  so  poorly  made,  and  contain  so  much 
shoddy,  that  they  would  be  scorned  by  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  the  best  clothed  of  any  laboring  class  in  the  world,  and,  quality  for 
quality,  are  as  cheaply  clothed. 

Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens,  was  the  most  scientifically  constructed  of  all 
the  schedules  of  the  tariff  act.  It  was  arrived  at  after  a  careful  examination 
by  experts,  who  showed  the  labor  cost  of  growing  and  manufacturing  wool.  In 
some  instances  the  duties  imposed  upon  stockings,  while  high  enough  to  cover 
the  difference  in  wages  when  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  20  per  cent  in  wages  since  paid  to  American  stocking  manufacturers,  those 
duties  in  1907  and  190S  were  inadequate,  and  mills  that  were  running  and  manu- 
facturing stockings  during  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act 
are  now  idle  because,  owing  to  the  increase  in  American  wages,  the  labor  cost 
to-day  is  greater  than  the  duty,  and  the  goods  are  coming  from  Germany.  This 
applies  also  to  the  cotton  stockings,  on  which  the  raw  material  is  free,  so  that 
the  case  is  narrowed  down  to  the  simple  one  of  the  question  of  enough  duty  to 
cover  the  difference  between  German  and  American  wages,  the  latter  being  200 
per  cent  higher  than  the  former  for  the  same  service. 

Theodore  Jxtsticb. 


ABE  THE  WOOLEN  SCHEDULES  "  BEYOND  ALL  BEASONt " 

Havingapparently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  tariff  "  reformers,"  Mr, 
Peter  B.  Worrall,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Economist,  contributes 
his  mite  toward  the  grand  total  of  sentiment  for  a  material  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  duty  on  competitive  imports.  Mr.  Worrall  is  a  large 
importer  of  woolen  fabrics  from  England.  Doubtless  he  would  like 
to  swell  the  volume  of  such  imports.  This  he  could  do  if  the  tariff  on 
woolen  textiles  were  to  be  so  pared  down  as  to  make  it  easier  for  Brad- 
ford woolens  to  undersell  American  woolens  in  the  American  market. 
So  it  seems  quite  natural  that'  Mr.  Worrall  should  be  convinced  that 
the  present  rates  of  duty  are  "  beyond  all  reason." 

BLowever.  this  is  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion.  Much  depends  upon 
the  point  oi  view  in  these  matters.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Worrall 
was  extremely  active  in  opposing  the  provisions  of  the  German  trade 
agreement  whereunder  German  exporters  were  vouchsafed  the  privi- 
lege of  undervaluing  their  consignments  to  the  American  market  on 
the  peculiar  pretext  that  such  goods  were  manufactured  "  for  export 
only,"  or  were  sold  in  the  German  market  in  limited  Quantities.  We 
remember  how  vigorously  Mr.  Worrall  antagonizea  the  "export 
price  "  privilege,  and  how  active  he  was  in  promoting  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  consummation  of  the  German  agreement  The  pro- 
visions of  the  German  trade  agreement  having  been  extended  to 
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Great  Britain,  woolens  from  Bradford  were  included  in  the  •'  export 
price  "  privilege.  Presto !  The  German  trade  agreement  ceased  to  be 
obnoxious;  Mr.  Worrall  and  his  coworkers  lost  interest  in  the  subject. 

Now,  we  find  the  gentleman  going  a  step  farther  and  denouncing 
the  whole  range  of  tariff  duties  on  woolen  textiles  as  "  beyond  all 
reason."  Claiming  to  be  still  a  protectionist,  though  greatly  inter- 
ested in  receiving  foreign  woolens  on  the  most  favorable  tariff  terms 
possible  of  attainment,  Mr.  Worrall  argues  for  a  substantial  decrease 
of  duties  alike  on  woolens  and  on  wool.  His  letter  on  this  subject  has 
been  submitted  in  advance  of  publication  to  two  high  authorities  on 
woolens  and  wools,  and  their  replies  are  printed  concurrently.  Iix 
this  interesting  joint  debate  Mr.  Worrall  speaks  for  the  importer; 
Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  formerly  of  England,  but  now  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  speak  for  the  domestic  woolen  industry ;  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Justice,  senior  in  a  house  of  widely  known  wool  merchants, 
speaks  for  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  important  and  a  valuable  symposium  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  promise  to  be  of  use  when  Schedule  K  shall  be  under 
consideration  bv  the  tariff  revisers  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  So  it 
may  turn  out  that  Mr.  Worrall  performed  a  real  public  service  when 
he  evoked  two  such  strong  and  convincing  presentments  of  the  tariff 
question  as  those  embodied  in  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Steel  and  Justice. 

Again,  we  remark  that  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  If 
Congress  shall  deem  it  wise  to  encourage  and  promote  a  larger  im- 
portation of  foreign  fabrics  produced  oy  labor  paid  one-third  (in 
Germany)  and  one-half  (in  Great  Britain)  the  wages  paid  in  similar 
lines  of  production  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  turn  over  to  for- 
eigners an  additional  quantity  of  work  that  should  be  done  by 
Americans  for  Americans — as  was  the  case  in  the  period  of  reduced 
tariff  on  woolens,  1890-1897,  which  Mr.  Steel  pomts  out — then  we 
shall  see  Mr.  WorralFs  hopes  come  to  fruition  m  such  an  all-round, 
lowering  of  duties  as  will  bring  joy  to  the  importer  and  the  forei^ 
manufacturer  and  corresponding  depression  among  American  mill 
owners  and  wage-earners. 

TRUTH  AS  TO  WOOLEN  DUTIES COMPLETE   ANSWER  TO  THE  CONTENTION 

THAT  PRESENT  RATES  ARE  *'  BEYOND  ALL  REASON." 

An  interesting  discussion  and  one  which  should  be  productive  of 
good  in  bringing  out  facts  relative  to  the  tariff  duties  on  wool  and 
manufactures  or  wool  has  followed  the  recent  publication  in  the 
American  Economist  of  a  letter  from  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  editorial  comments  thereon.  Taking  exception  to 
some  statements  in  the  letter,  and  the  comments,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Wor- 
rall, member  of  a  large  importing  house  which  deals  also  in  domestic 
textiles,  writes  as  follows: 

New  Yobk,  October  16,  1D08, 
BiDiTOR  The  American  Economist. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  issue  of  September  25,  a  copy  of  which  a  friend  was 
good  enough  to  send  me.  I  find  an  article  headed,  "Tariff  on  woolens,"  and 
Incorporated  in  this  a  letter  signed  by  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

•  This  article  should  have  been  answered  sooner.  Where  misstatements  are 
made  in  public  r»rint,  it  would  be  a  g<M)d  thing  for  those  who  are  attacked  to  be 
permitted  to  publish,  in  the  same  issue,  an  answer  to  them. 
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Regardlug  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  I  have  no  apology 
to  make  when  saying:  "The  importers  of  textile  goods  to  this  country  exjiect 
much  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  tariff  revision;"  also,  "that  the 
tariff  imposed  on  woolen  goods  is  beyond  all  reason;  and  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  CJongreFS  will  be  compelled  to  malce  radical  changes  in  the  schedules,  no 
matter  what  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  their  maintenance.*'  The 
above  is  my  belief,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  statements  made  by  those  who  are 
expected  to  take  over  the  administration  of  our  Government  on  the  4th  of  next 
March. 

They  also  make  me  say :  '*  The  duty  on  wool  is  sure  to  be  taken  off,  and  com- 
mon-sense revision  on  all  textile  schedules  must  be  one  of  the  features  of  next 
year's  legislation." 

The  former  part  of  this  statement  is  incorrect.  I  did  not  say  the  duty  on 
wool  would  be  taken  off,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  will  or  should  be,  if  our  system 
of  general  protection  is  to  continue. 

My  opinion  of  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  that  it  is 
unfair,  based  as  it  is  on  the  statement  made  in  18SS  by  1.90  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  and  110  merchants  that  "  it  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of 
cloth."  On  clothing  wools  this  protects  the  manufacturer  by  a  compensatory 
duty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  on  this  dats  of  wool  in  the  grease  being  11 
cents  per  pound.  On  this  compensatory  basis  the  McKiuley  tariff  bill  was  made, 
and  the  same  has  been  continued  In  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  This  compensatory 
duty  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  as  it  does  not  take  4  pounds  of  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  the  manufacturers  of  these  fabrics  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  Hence  there  was  concealed  in  this  compensatory  duty  a  large 
measure  of  protection  which  I  do  not  think  was  intended.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel 
&  Co.  may  not  know  that  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  and 
before  that  bill  went  out  of  existence  the  importation  of  English  worsteds  was 
almost  completely  stopped  on  those  goods  which  were  imported  to  sell  under  that 
act,  but  large  quantities  were  gotten  out  in  1897  by  those  who  expected  a  rein- 
statement of  the  duty  on  wool,  as  well  as  the  unfair  compensatory  duty.  We 
ourselves  reaped  a  large  benefit  from  this  expectation. 

Regarding  further  the  statement  that  I  was  said  to  have  made,  "  the  duty  on 
wool  is  sure  to  be  taken  off,"  this,  as  I  said  before,  is  absolutely  Incorrect,  and 
If  Mr.  Wilson  were  alive  he  would  tell  you  I  begged  him,  when  the  Wilson  bill 
was  being  constructed,  to  put  a  duty  of  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound  on  clothing 
wool  and  give  us  at  the  same  time  a  proper  compensatory  duty,  as  I  believe 
while  the  present  system  of  protection  prevails  in  the  United  States  the  grower 
of  wool  has  just  as  much  right  to  be  protected  as  any  other  industry,  wool  being 
his  finished  product;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  duty  on  wool  should  be  very 
materially  reduced. 

To  show  that  the  extreme  duties  on  wool  imposed  by  the  Dinprley  tariff  bill 
have  not  very  seriously  Increased  the  yield,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  statement : 

In  189(5  the  yield  in  this  country  of  scoured  wool  was  115,000,000  pounds.  In 
1007,  after  ten  years'  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  clothing  wool,  we  managed  to 
produce  130,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  This  increase  is  only  a  moderate 
one,  compared  with  the  increased  prices  the  wage-earning  population  of  the 
country  have  had  to  pay  in  the  purchase  of  their  clothing,  which  represents 
an  enormous  amount  of  money,  partly  in  order  to  give  the  wool  growers  the 
protection  they  have  had  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

Regarding  the  statement  made  about  wearing  clothing  of  "  shoddy  and  other 
inferior  material,"  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  to 
the  fact  that  a  $12  suit  under  the  W^ilson  bill  is  now  about  $10,  and  a  $15  suit 
of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  is  now  about  $20.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  may  know 
better  than  I  do  whether  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the  wotsted  and  woolen 
mills  have  Increased  proportionately. 

Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  resuming,  state :  **  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Worrairs 
statement  explains  his  desire  for  lower  duties  as  a  business  proposition."  This 
inference  is  absolutely  incorrect,  as  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  nor  have  I 
had,  of  reentering  the  business  of  importing  English  worsteds  into  the  United 
States,  because  I  believe  on  the  basis  of  free  wool,  or  on  the  basis  of  taxed 
wool  and  a  proper  compensatory  duty  on  goods  based  on  whatever  the  duty  on 
wool  may  be,  that  a  clean-cut  protective  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
not  permit  an  Importer  to  buy  goods  in  the  Bradford  market  and  market  them 
here  at  a  profit  on  the  basis  of  the  above-named  duty ;  as  I  firmly  believe  that 
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first-class  manufacturing  concenis  like  the  Wanskuck  Company  can  produce 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  we  could  import  them,  providing,  of  course,  that 
they  were  on  the  same  basis  as  the  English  manufacturers  as  to  dyestuffs 
and  other  things,  apart  from  wool,  that  go  to  ninke  a  finished  piece  of  worsted. 
I  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  tariff'  bill,  with  its 
duty  of  40  and  50  per  cent  prevented  the  continuation  of  the  Imi)ortatioii  of 
English  worsteds  as  a  profitable  business. 

In  the  statement  following  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.'s  letter  in  your  valuable 
paper,  you  say :  "  We  had  a  trial  of  an  4id  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  manu- 
factures of  wool,  with  free  raw  material,  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  our  mills 
were  closed,  because  with  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  the  payment  of  one- 
third  of  which  was  avoided  by  undervaluation,  the  American  people  were  sup- 
plied with  clothing  made  by  foreign  mills,  and  the  custom-house  valuation  of 
Imports  affords  no  Idea  of  the  amount  Imported  because  of  undervaluation." 

I  am  rather  ashamed  of  you  for  having  made  this  statement,  because  if  it 
was  written  by  anyone  who  had  had  experience,  or  knew  the  character  of  the 
people  who  invoiced  these  goods  to  the  United  States,  such  as  Messrs.  A.  &  S. 
Henry  &  Co.,  Charles  Semon  k  Co.,  L.  M.  Hardy  &  Co.,  «nd  other  houses  of 
Bradford,  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  concerns  who  received  the  goods  here, 
they  must  have  known  that  the  statement  mnde  as  to  the  undervaluation  of 
these  goods  was  absolutely  untrue.  Further,  if,  as  you  say,  the  goods  were 
undervalued  one-third,  it  would  mean  that  the  duty  wms  only  paid  on  06§  per 
cent  of  the  proper  value  of  the  goods,  which  would  of  course  have  reduced  the 
duties  by  one-third;  and  it  may  even  seem  a  little  strange. to  you  that  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  above-named  advantage,  we  were  still  prevented 
from  importing  this  class  of  goods  profitably. 

Messrs.  Steel  say  in  their  letter :  "  So  far  as  the  use  of  shoddy  Is  concerned, 
England,  in  whose  goods  we  believe  Mr.  WorralVs  firm  princiimlly  deals,  etc." 
We  beg  to  advise  Messrs.  Steel  &  Co.  that  we  do  not  now,  and  have  never  within 
the  nearly  forty  years  which  Mr.  Worrall  has  been  connected  with  the  firm, 
imported  goods  made  ot*  shoddy,  which  of  course  Messrs.  Steel  &  Co.  must  have 
known,  as  our  goods  were  constantly  coming  Into  competition  with  their  impor- 
tations during  the  time  they  were  importers  of  worsteds,  and  also  aftenvards, 
when  they  had  gone  into  the  manufacturing  business.  It  may  also  be  of  interest 
to  Messrs.  Steel  &  Co.  to  know  that  more  than  five-eighths  of  our  present  busi- 
ness is  in  domestic-made  goods. 

I  also  beg  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Steel,  or  rather  your  digest  of  what  Mr. 
Steel  was  supposed  to  have  stated,  that  "  the  American  workman  Is  more  eco- 
nomically clothed  than  any  other  workman  in  the  world."    This  I  do  not  believe. 

I  regret  very  much  to  have  taken  up  so  much  space  with  this  reply,  but  I 
trust  you  will  consider  it  of  enough  importance  to  print  in  its  entirety. 
Yours,   very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  WORBALL. 
REPLY  OF  EDWARD  STEEL  A  CX). 

In  order  that  all  sides  of  the  controversy  may  be  heard  concur- 
rently, we  have  furnished  Edward  Steel  &  Co.  a  copy  of  the  above 
letter  of  Mr.  Worrall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Worrall's  conten- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  woolen  fabrics  imported  in  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  tariff  period  and  as  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  the 
"  unreasonable  excess  of  the  duties  on  woolens  is  sharply  antag- 
onized.   Edward  Steel  &  Co.  reply  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  October  21,  1908. 
Editor  Amebican  Economist. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Worrall 
of  October  16,  referring  to  a  previous  letter  of  ours. 

I  note  Mr.  Worrall's  opinion  **  that  the  tariff  iniixjsed  on  woolen  goods  is 
beyond  all  reason."  If  I  understand  the  Kepublican  iK)licy  in  regard  to  tariff, 
it  is  that  of  protection  to  American  industries,  and  that  it  is  not  "  beyond  all 
reason  "  is  proven  l)y  the  fact  that  a  considerable  value  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  is  still  ini|)orted  to  the  United  Saes.  The  present  rates  of  duty  of  Sched- 
ule K  (wool  and  woolens)  are  absolutely  not  any  more  than  necessary  to  enable 
the  clothing  materials  worn  by  American  citizens  to  be  made  in  their  own 
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country  in  preference  to  abroad,  which  condition  would  be  precisely  reversed 
by  any  material  redaction  in  duties. 

The  seemingly  high  rates  of  duty  on  f:\hrics  ninde  of  wool  are  rendered  neces- 
sary tMtrticularly  on  account  of  tlio  much  lower  wiijios  paid  in  Europe,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  as  compared  with  wnj^es  in  coi  resiKmdin^  industries  in  this 
country.  In  England  the  wages  jire  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  are  paid 
In  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Continent  would  average  not  much  over  one- 
third  the  wages  paid  to  American  work  people. 

By  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  which,  if  I  recollect  correctly.  Im- 
posed a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  wool  and  provided 
for  free  wool,  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country  was  completely  prostrated; 
mills  were  closed,  work  people  living  on  charity,  while  during  the  same  period 
of  time  foreign  mills  were  rushed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  which  were  inundated  with  enormors  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  addition  large  stocks  of  wool,  shoddy,  and  wastes 
were  sent  over  here,  and  such  was  the  plethora  of  foreign  manufacturetl  goods, 
wool,  etc.,  that  It  was  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dlngley  duties 
before  the  country  was  able  to  digest  this  immense  superabundance,  and  In 
that  way  materinlly  delayed  the  time  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  Industry 
and  the  woolgrowers  to  benefit  by  the  Dlngley  duties. 

Mr.  Worrall  states  as  follows :  "  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  may  not  know  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  before  that  bill  went  out  of  existence, 
the  importation  of  English  worsteds  was  almost  completely  stopped  on  those 
goods  which  were  imported  to  sell  under  thnt  act."  This  is  entirely  a  mistake 
of  Mr.  Worrall.  The  fact  Is  that  immediately  on  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  the  Importations  of  wool  and  its  products,  both  manufactured  and 
unmanufactured,  increased  tremendously,  as  you  will  note  by  the  following 
official  figures.  (See  p.  512  of  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States  for  1907.) 
1907.) 

The  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80  for 
the  years  1805,  1896,  and  1897,  the  only  three  full  years  under  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  were  as  follows : 

1805 $30,  469.  251 

1896 48,  332,  533 

1897 48,  870,  535 

Total 133, 672, 319 

Average 44,557, 439 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  year  ending  1895,  which  was  not  quite  a  full 
year,  but  the  first  under  the  Wlison  Act,  the  Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool 
were  $36,469,251,  which.  In  contrast  with  the  average  of  $17,421,270,  the  average 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Dlngley  Act,  shows  that  Mr.  Worrall  is  under  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  the  quantity  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported  under 
the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 

The  following  gives  the  Importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  Dlngley  Act : 

1898 $13, 239.  873 

1899 13,  978,  852 

1900 15,  620, 495 

1901 14, 729, 450 

1902 16,  977, 872 

1903 19, 302, 007 

1004 17, 632, 313 

1905 18, 021, 042 

1906 22, 353, 591 

1907 22, 357, 206 

Total 174, 212,  701 

Average 17, 421, 270 

Yon  will  notice  that  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  imports 
of  manufactures  of  wool  reached  the  large  figures  of  $133,672,319,  and  when 
this  is  contrasted  with  $174,212,701  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (more  than  thre« 
times  the  length  of  the  period  of  the  Wilson  Act),  with  only  $40,500,000  Increase 
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In  the  quantity  of  goods  imported,  you  must  find  ample  confirmation  of  my 
statement  that  under  inadequate  protection  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  country  was 
flooded  with  goods,  while  our  mills  were  idle. 

Another  thought  suggested  by  these  figures  showing  $174,212,701  worth  of 
Imported  manufactures  of  wool,  all  of  which  could  be  made  in  America  by 
American  labor,  is  that  the  Dingley  Act  is  not  a  prohibitory  tariff;  otherwise 
this  enormous  quantity  of  manufactures  of  wool  would  not  have  been  imported. 

As  regards  the  comparative  price  of  clothing  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson 
bill  and  under  the  present  Dingley  tariff,  I  can  say  without  successful  contra- 
diction that  clothing  was  never  so  cheap  in  this  country  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  consumer  gets  more  for  his  money  than  at  any  previous  era.  This 
is  proven  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  to-day 
supplying  fubrlcs  for  clothing  purposes  at  the  lowest  prices  that  ever  have  been 
known  in  this  country,  which  only  exemplifies  the  clnim  of  the  protective  tariff 
that  protection  to  home  manufacturers  will  enable  them  to  establish  themselves 
on  a  sound  basis  and  competition  will  regulate  prices  so  that  they  will  become 
entirely  reasonable. 

We  stand  by  our  statement  that  the  American  workman  Is  more  economically 
clothed  than  any  other  workman  in  the  world;  not  only  more  economically 
clothed,  but  with  clothing  with  more  style  and  better  made,  and  of  a  standard 
adapted  to  the  use  of  self-respecting  American  citizens  who,  we  stated  before, 
would  scorn  to  wear  the  shabby.  Ill-shaped,  and  rough  clothing  which  one  sees 
on  even  the  better  class  of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  from  the  British 
Isles. 

The  competition  with  foreign  productions  now  being  experienced  by  the  do- 
mestic hosiery  and  knit  goods  trade,  caused  by  an  executive  decree  practically 
reducing  materially  the  rates  of  duty  on  such  articles.  Is  only  a  foretaste  of 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  other  domestic  industries  should  they  be  placed  in  a 
Blmllnr  position  through  tariff  reductions. 

This  country  is  not  built  on  the  lines  of  a  '*  cheap  man  in  a  cheap  coat." 
Yours,  truly, 

Henry  M,  Steel, 
For  Edwabd  T.  Steel  &  Co. 

FROM  THEODORE  JUSTICE. 

Having  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Worrall's  letter,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Justice,  of  the  great  wool  house  of  Justice,  Bateraan  &  Co.,  and  a 
standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  wools,  writes  as  follows: 

Philadelphia,  October  27,  1908, 

Mr.  E.  B.  WOBRALL, 

Care  Messrs.  Fred,  Ji  utter  field  d  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  October  26,  copy  of  which. you  inform  me  has  been 
sent  to  the  Evening  Post,  of  New  York.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  slid- 
ing coi)y  of  my  reply  to  the  same  paper. 

You  object  to  my  remarks  to  the  effect  that  under  a  trial  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  with  free  wool  and  an  nd  valorem  duty  of  HO  per  cent  ui>on  manufactures  of 
wool,  our  mills  were  closed  and  labor  was  Idle,  because  one-third  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  you  believe  to  be  untrue. 

It  was  strongly  Impressed  upon  my  memory,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  many 
times  in  newspapers,  and  also  before  Mr.  Dlngley's  CJommittee  of  Ways  and 
Means  when  he  was  making  the  Dingley  tariff  act.  As  I  recoUect  the  state- 
ment made  there.  In  substance  it  was  as  follows : 

The  Wilson  tariff  act  as  a  revenue  producer  was  a  faUure.  Secretary  Car- 
lisle, of  the  Treasury  Department  under  Grover  Cleveland's  administration, 
was  quoted  to  have  said  to  the  collectors  of  the  port  or  the  appraisers,  if  they 
were  those  who  had  to  do  with  fixing  the  amount  of  customs  duties,  that  he 
advised  that  they  "look  with  a  lenient  eye  upon  foreign  invoices,  as  he  desired 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  imports  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue."  It  was 
charged  that  foreign  manufacturers  who  consigned  their  goods  to  their  own 
commission  agents  undervalued  them  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third,  and 
that  the  volume  of  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act, 
which  at  their  custom-house  valuation  averaged  $44,500,000  plus  during  the 
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last  three  years  of  the  life  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  really  represented  nearly 
$60,000,000.  You  can  readily  see  how,  if  undervaluations  were  winked  at  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  flood  of  imports  would  increase. 

When  you  speak  about  worsted  goods  from  Yorkshire,  you  try  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  an  important  point  by  singling  out  some  special  exception,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  with  wages  in  Germany  only  two-thirds  of  the  wages  in  the  worsted 
manufacturing  industry  in  Yorkshire,  that  country  to-day  is  suffering  from 
German  competition.  Even  there,  with  the  benefit  of  free  raw  material,  mlllfl 
in  some  branches  of  worsted  manufacturing  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  It, 
because  the  German  competition  was  taking  their  market  from  them,  and  mapo- 
fncturers  of  worsted  in  free-trade  England  are  appealing  to  the  Government  to 
give  them  a  protective  tariff  that  will  prevent  German  manufacturers  from 
taking  the  British  home  market  from  the  British  artisan.  In  confirmation  of 
this  I  cite  one  of  many  instances  that  are  matters  of  notoriety.  I  allude  to  the 
utter  abandonment  in  the  Yorkshire  district  of  the  manufacture  of  alpaca 
Jackets,  the  labor  cost  of  which,  without  profit  to  the  employer,  was  47  cents 
esich,  while  the  Germans  were  flooding  the  English  market  at  a  profit  to  the 
German  manufacturer  at  45  cents.  The  Germans  have  licked  the  English  on 
their  own  stamping  ground,  because  their  wages  are  only  two-thirds  of  those  la 
£ngland. 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  idea  of  your  complaint — ^that  is,  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  duties  on  manufactures  of  worsteds  are  outrageously  high,  which  is  not 
a  correct  view  of  the  situation. 

Labor  employed  in  worsted  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  receives  $1, 
as  against  less  than  50  cents  in  England  and  less  than  35  cents  in  Germany.  Ib 
other  words,  how  can  this  industry  avoid  annihilation  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
when  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  are  100  iier  cent  higher  than  they  are 
in  England,  and  200  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  Germany.    ' 

The  experience  of  the  Wilsou  tariff  act,  where  the  nominal  duty  of  50  i)er 
cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  worsteds,  one-third  of  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  avoided,  left  the  duty  actually  collected  about  35  per  cent  or  less, 
which  closed  our  mills  and  was  the  cause  of  the  Iqpg  lines  of  gaunt  men  and 
women  standing  at  our  soup  houses. 

I  am  informed  that  you  have  offered  a  communication  to  the  press  in  which 
you  state  that  you  think  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  worsteds  would  be  an  ideal  tariff. 

The  industry  was  nearly  annihilated  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act  with  free 
raw  material  and  from  35  iier  cent  to  50  per  cent  protection  on  cloth,  and 
mostly  the  smaller  figure.  The  amount  of  duties  then  collected  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  mills  running;  and  If  England,  with  free  raw  material  and 
wages  only  half  of  those  of  the  United  States,  is  unable  to  compete  with  Ger- 
many, in  revising  our  tariff,  we  have  to  look  to  such  schedules  as  will  protect 
the  American  Industry  from  annihilation  by  Gorman  competition. 

You  speak  of  the  number  of  ix)unds  of  wool  it  takes  to  make  1  i)ound  of  cloth. 
When  the  McKinley  Act  was  being  framed  their  was  a  convention  of  wool- 
growers  and  wool  manufacturers  assembled  in  Washington,  In  order  that  Mr. 
McKinley  might  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to 
protect  the  American  wool  growing  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  It  was  developed  at  that  convention,  after  an 
ample  discussion  of  the  needs  of  both  industries,  that  it  would  take  4  pounds 
and  9i  ounces  of  greasy  Buenos  Aires  wool,  which  corresijonds  with  XX  Ohio 
unwashed,  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  manufacturer  claimed  that 
he  had  nothlug  to  say  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  necessary  to  the  wool- 
grower,  but  as  the  largest  grade  of  wool  grown  In  the  United  States  (at  present 
fine  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nevada)  required  him  to  pay  upon  Imported  wool 
of  like  kind  and  quality  44  cents  per  pound  on  the  quantity  of  wool  similar  to 
the  bulk  of  American  wool  requlreil  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  he  must 
have  a  compensatory  duty  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  duty  which  he  had  t» 
pay  upon  his  imported  wool,  which  is  44  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  there  was  no  protection  to  the  manufacturer  in  this.  He  therefore 
stated  that  he  was  paying  100  \ier  cent  more  wages  than  were  paid  in  England 
and  200  per  cent  more  wages  than  were  imid  In  Germany,  and  as  25  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  wool  was  the  labor  cost,  he  must  have  protection 
of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  against  German  wages,  which  was  in  the  proportion 
of  less  than  35  per  cent  in  Germany  as  against  $1  in  the  United  States. 

Now  here  we  have  the  case  in  point,  where  the  wages  of  the  American  laborer 
jre  200  per  cent  higher  than  the  German  laborer,  who  is  taking  tho  British 
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market  from  the  British  people  because  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  German 
labor,  as  Illustrated  above  in  the  story  of  the  alpaca  Jacket,  which  is  one  of 
many  similar  cases. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  was  to  Import  a  Western  Australia  wool,  simi- 
lar In  every  way  to  the  fine  wool  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nevada,  1  pound 
of  finished  cloth  would  require  5  pounds  and  51  ounces  of  greasy  wool.  The  duty 
paid  upon  the  raw  wool  that  enters  into  this  cloth  would  be  58.62  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  woolgrower*s  protection  would  be  44  cents  per  pound.  The 
American  manufacturer  would  lose  14.06  cents  per  pound,  because  4  pounds  of 
this  kind  of  wool  will  not  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

•  If  you  import  a  Port  Phillip  lamb,  heavily  skirted,  it  takes  only  2  pounds  14^ 
ounces  to  make  1  pound  of  finisheti  cloth.  If  a  manufacturer  imports  this  wool 
he  pays  in  duty  32  cents  a  pound  on  the  wool  used  in  making  the  cloth,  and  the 
44  cents  per  pound  on  imported  cloth  gives  him  a  gain  of  12  cents  per  iwirad. 
But  this  is  only  an  exceptional  case.  There  is  not  enough  wool  in  the  world  of 
this  kind  to  run  our  mills. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  Mr.  Dingley  constructed  his  tariff  with  a  view  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  the  wool  growing  industry,  and  he  foirad  that  he  had  to 
put  enough  specific  duty  uiwn  imported  cloth  to  compensate  the  American 
manufacturer  for  the  protection  which  the  woolgrowers  must  have  on  the  class 
of  wool  which  composed  the  majority  of  that  raised  in  the  United  States.  The 
44  cents  per  pound  duty  was  not  advised  to  protect  the  manufacturer,  but  to 
protect  the  woolgrower,  and  it  was  arrived  at  after  an  experience  with  free 
wool  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, after  examining  experts,  that  a  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per 
pound  to  the  manufacturer  was  fair,  reasonable,  and  Just,  if  the  woolgrowing 
industry  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  protected  from  annihilation. 

You  speak'  of  the  small  increase  In  American  wool  under  the  Dingley  Act 
protection.  Does  this  fact  not  prove  that  any  less  duty  would  be  inadequate 
and  that  the  industry  would  languish,  as  It  has  always  languished  heretofore 
when  the  duties  were  inadequate? 

Every  shrinkiige  in  the«iumber  of  our  sheep  has  taken  place  under  inade- 
quate protection.  There  is  another  reason  why  free  wool  as  practiced  In  the 
life  of  the  Wilson  Act  has  prevented  expansion  in  woolgrowing.  This  Is  as 
follows:  The  woolgrowers  have  learned  that  Mr.  Bryan,  who  helped  to  con- 
struct the  Wilson  tariflC  act,  favors  free  raw  material ;  that  he  regards  wool  as 
a  free  raw  material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  woolgrowers' 
finished  product  and  that  90  per  cent  of  its  cost  is  labor.  This  was  demon- 
srated  by  the  woolgrowers*  testimony  before  Mr.  Dingley's  committee.  The 
evidence  they  produced  of  this  was  convincing,  but  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  stated 
that  if  elected  he  would  use  his  Influence  to  reenact  a  tarlflP  for  revenue, 
divested  of  every  shred  of  protection,  capital  naturally  is  timid  about  reenter- 
ing the  wool  Industry,  especially  in  view  of  the  effect  of  the  experience  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  when  mills  in  the  United  States  were  closed  and  some  west- 
ern woolgrowers  shipped  their  wool  to  Europe,  but  it  was  worth  so  little 
there  that  the  cost  of  marketing  it  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  and 
they  were  brought  in  debt  by  exporting  their  wool. 

Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  was  the  most  difficult  one  that  Mr. 
Dingley  had  to  handle.  He  gave  much  labor  and  attention  to  it.  Having 
been  both  a  woolgrower  and  a  woolen  manufacturer  himself,  he  was  well 
posted  on  the  wants  and  needs  of  both  classes,  and  with  this  knowledge  his 
bill  was  scientifically  constructed;  and  with  the  1908  Republican  plank  defin- 
ing tariff  revision,  which  must  protect  American  labor,  there  can  be  no  change 
in  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  except  it  be  to  increase  duties,  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  the  protection  in  this  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
Act  goes  to  labor — 90  per  cent  of  which  is  the  cost  of  growing  wool — and  pro- 
tection against  German  labor  must  be  considered,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
flame  service  costs  200  per  cent  more  In  the  United  States  than  in  Germany,  or 
SSh  cents  in  Germany  as  against  $1  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  these  are  the  facts;  they  can  not  be  altered,  and  you  must  make  the 
best  of  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Theodore  Justice. 
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Q. 

THE  AHESICAN  HOME  UABEET  IS  THE   ONLY   ONE  FOB 
AHEBICAN-OBOWN  WOOL. 

THEODORE     JUSTICE     ON     THE     ALLEGED     BRYAN     "  TRUST-BUSTING  " 

STATEMENT. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Theodore  Justice,  of  Justice, 
Bateman  &  Co.,  the  well-known  wool  expert,  statistician,  and  "  stand- 
patter," regarding  the  recent  alleged  statement  of  William  J.  Bryan, 
made  through  Frank  S.  Monnett,  former  attorney-general  of  Ohio, 
and  which  newspaper  statement  was  quoted  at  the  time  in  the  Daily 
Trade  Record. 

Mr.  Justice  writes : 

Philadelphia,  July  22,  1908. 
ESditob  Daily  Trade  Record  : 

Sib  :  In  your  issue  of  July  21  you  quoted  a  newspaper  statement  from  Frank 
8.  Monnett,  of  Ohio,  who  was  twice  the  RepubUcan  attornoy-peneral  of  that 
State  and  who  won  fame  as  the  prosecutor  of  the  trusts,  Mr.  Monnett,  it  was 
stated,  had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Sir.  Bryan,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
definite  answer  to  carry  back  to  the  Ohio  wool  producers  as  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
policy,  if  President,  to  destroy  the  wool  monopoly. 

Mr.  Monnett  represented  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  American  Woolen  Company  mo- 
nopoly had  "  destroyed  the  entire  benefits  supposed  to  inure  to  the  woolgrower 
from  the  protective  duty  upon  wool."  In  support  of  this  statement  he  said  that 
"  this  company  had  offered  to  buy  wool  from  the  Ohio  producer  at  18  cents  and 
20  cents,  while  the  company  asked  $G5  for  an  all-wool  suit  of  clothes  containing 
less  than  2  pounds  of  wool,  and  that  owing  to  this  the  company  had  driven 
tlie  price  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  up  900  per  cent." 

Mr.  Bryan  authorized  Mr.  Monnett  to  say  that  "  the  first  thing  he  would  do  if 
elected  President  would  be  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  break  up 
that  company's  monoiioly."  Mr.  Monnett  told  Mr.  Bryan  that  "the  alleged 
monopoly  had  forced  the  price  of  wool  down  below  the  free-trade  basis,"  and  he 
quoted  in  proof  of  this  18  cents  for  Ohio  wool  and  ^G6  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  as 
previously  stated. 

MB.  M0NNETT*8  STATEMENT  REFLECTS  VERY  SMALL  CREDIT  ON  HIS  INTELLIGENCE. 

If  Mr.  Monnett  is  correctly  reported,  his  statement  reflects  very  small  credit 
open  his  intelligence.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  wool  sold  In  Ohio  at 
18  cents,  which  he  says  was  below  the  free-trade  basis,  he  should  know  that  the 
facts  are  that  Ohio  wool  at  18  cents  brought  7i  cents  a  pound  (or  71  per  cent) 
more  than  its  free-trade  basis. 

IF  THE  AMERICAN   WOOLEN   COMPANY   WERE  PUT  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

If  the  American  Woolen  Company  were  put  out  of  business  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
Ohio  farmer  would  have  to  sell  his  wool  in  London,  where  its  value  recently  was 
18i  cents  per  pound. 

BEST  OHIO  WOOL  SUIT  ^10  TO  ^12,  NOT  (65. 

Mr.  Monnetfs  other  statement  with  regard  to  a  ^65  suit  is  almost  too  absurd 
to  consider.  Excellent  clothing,  made  of  18-cent  Ohio  wool,  can  be  bought  at 
from  ^10  to  ^12  a  suit,  or  $43  less  than  Mr.  Monnett  alleges. 

THE   WOOL   side  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Let  US  see  about  the  wool  side  of  the  question : 

In  June,  when  Ohio  farmers  were  selling  Ohio  wool  at  18  cents,  the  average 
price  in  London  for  No.  60*s  Botany  tops  (similar  wool,  scoured,  carded,  and 
combed)  was  44  cents.   As  it  costs  5  cents  per  pound  to  convert  clean  wool  into 
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top,  the  value  in  London  of  the  clean  wool  must  be  39  cents  a  pound.  Such 
merino  wool  as  brought  18  cents  on  the  Ohio  farm  in  June  contains  35  per  cent 
wool  and  65  per  cent  grease  and  dirt.  On  a  basis  of  39  cents  for  the  clean  wool, 
the  London  or  free-trade  value  of  this  class  of  Ohio  fleece  yielding  35  per  cent 
clean  wool  is  13^  cents,  unwashed. 

MB.  MONNETT  ADMITS  THE  OHIO  FARMER  HAS  HAD  7^  CENTS  PER  POUXD  MORE  FOS 
HIS    WOOL   THAN    ITS   FREE-TRADE   VALUE. 

The  minimum  cost  for  marketing  Ohio  wool  in  the  London  marlcet  is  3  cents 
per  pound,  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  Ix)ndon  gross  value  of  13^  cents  per 
pound  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  or  free- trade  foreign  value  of  Ohio  wool, 
which  therefore  is  10^  cents  per  pound  for  such  as  Mr.  Monnett  says  sold  there 
for  18  cents.  Thus  Mr.  Monnett  admits  that  the  Ohio  farmer  has  had  7i  c^its 
per  pound  more  for  his  wool  than  its  free-trade  value. 

71    CENTS  PER  POUND,  THEREFORE,   AMOUNT  OF  PROTECTION   OHIO  FARMER  ^JtAT.^rw^ 

FOR   HIS   WOOL   IN   JUNE. 

This  difference  of  7i  cents  per  pound  is  the  amount  of  increase  in  price 
caused  by  the  present  wool  tariff ;  it  is  also  the  amount  of  protection  which  the 
Ohio  farmer  realized  for  his  wool  in  June. 

PANIO   DECLINE   IN    FREE-TRADE    ENGLAND    ON    WOOL   PRICES    WAS   GREATER   THAH    XK 
THE  UNITED   STATES — AN    ILLUSTRATION. 

The  panic  decline  in  free-trade  England  on  wool  prices  was  greater  than  in 
the  United  States,  18  cents  marking  the  maximum  effect  of  the  imnlc  upon  the 
Ohio  farmer.  As  an  illustration,  we  have  in  mind  a  cargo  of  Scotch  wool, 
brought  to  the  United  States  at  lid.  English  money,  or  22  cents  In  our  currency. 
On  its  arrival  during  the  panic,  the  purchaser  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and 
reshipped  it  to  Liverpool,  where  it  was  sold  at  5id.,  or  11  cents,  a  decline  of  50 
per  cent,  which  is  a  greater  decline,  as  previously  stated,  than  took  place  on 
similar  wool  here. 

NO   FAILURE   OF  THE  TARIFF   TO   ELEVATE  THE   AMERICAN    PRICE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  Illustration,  there  was  a  world-wide  decline  In  wool 
prices.  There  was  no  failure  of  the  tariff  to  elevate  the  American  price  as 
Mr.  Monnett  claims. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE   *' $65  "    SUITS,   THROUGH    WHICH    THE   WOOL  GROWER   "  IS   BEIlfG 
ROBBED  ABOUT  900  PER  CENT." 

Now  with  regard  to  the  $65  suit  of  clothing,  containing  less  than  2  pounds 
of  wool,  by  reason  of  which,  Mr.  Monnett  alleges,  the  wool  grower  is  being 
robbed  to  the  extent  of  about  000  per  cent. 

The  facts  are  that  nll-wool  suits  of  three  pieces,  containing  not  more  than 
2  pounds  of  clean  wool,  must  be  made  of  goods  weighing  10  ounces  to  the 
yard.  Such  a  suit,  as  I  have  said,  made  of  tine  wool,  can  be  purchased  at 
retail  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  $12;  and  if  made  of 
quarter-blood  wool  (Shropshire  grade),  at  $10. 

THESE  $10  AND  $12  SUITS  YIELD  A  FAIR  PROFIT  TO  ALL  CONCERNED  AND  ABE  SUCH 
AS  WORN  BY  75  PER  CENT  OF  AMERICAN  PFOPLE. 

These  prices  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  cloth,  also  to  the 
wholesale  manufacturer  of  clothing  and  to  the  retailer  of  the  latter.  These 
would  be  such  suits  as  are  worn  by  75  per  cent  of  the  American  people. 

AMERICAN   READY-MADE   CLOTHING  BEST   AND  CHEAPEST. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  so  valuable  a  suit  (all  wool)  can 
be  bought  ready-made  for  less  money,  or  even  for  the  same  price,  considering 
how  well  made  and  tailored  such  a  suit  is.  The  fame  of  American  ready-made 
clothing  has  spread  far  and  wide ;  for  instance,  the  French  Government  now  has 
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a  commissioner  in  the  United  States  to  examine  into  and  learn  American 
methods  of  clothing  manufacture,  and  this  commissioner,  as  before  reiwrted 
in  your  paper,  has  already  expressed  himself  as  convinced  of  the  superiority 
and  modest  cost  of  our  ready-to-wear  clothing. 

AND  MR.  BBYAN  HAS  AUTHORIZED  MR.  MONNETT  TO  SAY  THAT  IF  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 
HE  WILL  USE  ALL  POWER  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO  DESTROY  THIS  "  WOOL  MONOPOLY." 

And  Mr.  Bryan,  according  to  the  statement,  which  has  not  been  denied,  has 
authorized  Mr.  Monnett  to  say  for  him  that  if  he  is  elected  President  he  will 
use  all  power  of  the  Government  to  destroy  this  "wool  monopoly" — this  "mo- 
nopoly" which  sells  the  best  ready-made  clothing  in  the  world  at  from  $10  to 
$12,  and  which  pays  the  American  woolgrower  7i  cents  per  pound  more  for 
wool  than  its  free-trade  basis. 

THE  AMERICAN   WOOLEN  COMPANY   IS    NO    MORE   A   TRUST  THAN   ANY  OTHER  LABOB 

CORPORATION. 

This  threat  will  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  some  idea  as  to  what 
they  may  expect  from  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  way  of  interference  with  our  domestic 
Industry,  for  the  American  Woolen  Company  is  no  more  a  trust  than  any  other 
large  corporation.  The  American  Woolen  Company  can  not  buy  wool  at  any 
lower  price  thnn  such  competitors  as  the  Atlantic  Mills,  Pacific  Mills,  Arlington 
Mills,  or  the  Wanskuck  Company,  all  of  which,  and  many  more  of  equal  or  al- 
most equal  size,  are  not  in  the  so-called  "  trust." 

The  Ohio  farmer  certainly  would  not  take  18  cents  for  his  wool  if  any  of 
these  other  mills  would  give  him  more  for  it. 

MR.    BRYAN'S    INTERFERENCE    ON    A    LARGE    SCALE    WOULD    PRODUCE   A    CONDITION    OF 
PANIC   THAT   WOULD   OUTLAST    III8   TERM    OF   OFFICE. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  to  this  threat  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  which  relates 
to  the  welfare  of  labor.  The  policy  which  ho  proposes  will  deprive  millions  of 
workingmen  of  their  bread  and  butter.  If  the  panic  of  1907  has  thrown  labor 
out  of  employment  for  a  half  year  because  of  the  correcting  of  abuses  existing 
among  a  few  corporations,  you  can  imagine  what  will  happen  to  our  industrial 
life  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  as  he  has  announced  his  purpose  to 
turn  existing  industrial  conditions  inside  out  and  upside  down.  If  a  little 
panic  was  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  interference  with  Industrial  cor- 
porations, Mr.  Bryan's  interference  on  a  large  scale  would  produce  a  condition 
of  panic  that  w^ould  outlast  his  term  of  office, 

MR.  BRYAN  WOULD  DESTROY  NOT  ONLY  THE  AMERICAN   WOOLEN  COMPANY,  BUT  ALSO 

THE  INDEPENDENT  MILLS. 

There  is  another  feature  of  Mr.  Bryan's  threat.  Ills  platform  declares  for 
free  raw  material.  Wool  is  raw  material  from  the  Democatlc  point  of  view, 
80  that  with  one  hand  removing  protection  from  the  American  woolgrower  with 
the  other  he  would  destroy  tlie  only  market  in  the  world  for  American  wool. 
The  American  Woolen  Company  is  the  largest  single  consumer  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  placing  their  so-called  "  trust-made  products"  on  the  "  free  list." 
Mr.  Brj^an  would  not  only  destroy  this  company,  but  would  likewise  destroy 
those  other  independent  mills  which  are  not  in  what  Mr.  Bryan  calls  a  "  trust." 

WE    HAD    EXPERIENCE    DURING    THE    LIFE    OF    THE    WILSON    TARIFF    ACT    WITH    FREE 

WOOL. 

We  know  very  well  what  would  happen  to  the  wool  and  woolen  industries  If 
Mr.  Bryan  carried  out  his  threatened  scheme,  for  we  had  experience  during  the 
life  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  with  free  wool,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  manu- 
factures of  wool  which  was  so  small  that  under  it  the  wool  flocks  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  woolen  mills  languished.  Some  California  woolgrowers  and 
others  from  Texas,  who  were  unable  to  sell  their  wool  In  the  United  States 
onder  the  Wilson  Act,  exported  it  to  Europe,  where  it  brought  so  little  that  the 
American  shipper  was  brought  into  debt  and  had  to  send  money  abroad  to  liqui- 
date the  expenses  on  It. 
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NO  OTHEB  MABKET  FOB  AMEBICAN-GBOWN  WOOL  BUT  THE  AMEBICAN   HOME  MABKET. 

Thus  experience  has  proved  that  there  Is  no  other  market  for  American-grown 
wool  but  the  American  home  market 

EVEBTONB    INTEBESTED   IN    THE   TWO    INDUSTBIES    SHOULD    BEAD    ".WOOL    HEABINOS 
BEFORE  THE   WAYS   AND   MEANS   COMMITTEE  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

IN  1907." 

These  facts  and  many  others  reciting  the  actual  experience  of  the  trial  of  the 
free-wool  experiment  under  the  Wilson  Act  were  printed  and  bound  in  a  volume 
by  the  Government,  which  anyone  desiring  can  obtain  gratis  by  applying  to  his 
Senjitor  or  Representative  In  Congress.  This  volume  is  called  "Wool  Hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1807/* 
Every  wool  grower  in  the  United  States,  and  every  other  person  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  In  the  wool  and  woolen  industries,  should  procure  a  copy 
of  this  report  and  carefully  study  it,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  above  appar- 
ently authorized  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Monnett's  Interview  with  Mr. 
Bryan  that  the  question  of  duty  or  no  duty  upon  wool  as  a  raw  material  is 
to  be  a  big  Issue  of  the  1908  Presidential  campaign. 

It  takes  the  farmer  a  whole  year  to  grow  a  fleece  of  wool.  It  is  not  a  raw 
material  to  hlni;  it  is  his  finished  product,  as  much  as  yarn  Is  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  spinner,  although  at  the  same  time  the  raw  material  of  the  cloth 
weaver. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Theodobe  Justice. 


R. 

LEMONS  AS  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OP  THE  BENEFITS  OF  PEOTECTIOH 

TO  THE  CONSUMEB. 

Bryan's    Fat.se   Lure   to    Labor — ^Wiiy   American    Workingmek 
Should  Not  Foltx)w  Gompers  to  the  Free-Trade  Camp. 

September  25,  1908. 
The  following  letter,  setting  forth  most  forcible  reasons  why  or- 

fanized  labor  should  refuse  to  be  led  by  Gompers  over  into  the  Bryan 
ree-trade   camp,  has  been  addressed   to  the  Philadelphia   Public 
Ledger,  but  has  not  yet  appeared  in  that  newspaper : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ledger: 

"  Antlstand  Patter,"  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  September  4,  and  James  S.  Wil- 
kinson, on  September  12,  give  reasons  for  voting  for  Bryan  which  are  about  as 
nenr  correct  as  to  actunl  facts  ms  moPt  of  Mr.  Bryan's  own  reasons  for  asking 
workingmen  for  support,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following: 

Antistand  Patter  votes  for  Bryan  because,  he  states,  it  is  his  belief  that  the 
tariff  "will  then  be  revised  by  the  friends  of  the  working  people."  He  prefers 
the  Bryan  sort  of  revision,  which  divests  the  tariff  of  every  shred  of  protection 
to  laljor,  because,  he  says,  the  present  tariff  (the  Dingley  Act)  has  robbed  us  of 
our  export  trade.  In  support  of  this  statement  he  cites  Its  effect  upon  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  Dingley  Act  **ha8 
robbed  us." 

Will  Mr.  Antistand  Patter  please  explain  to  the  workingmen  how  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  has  been  robbed  of  its  export  trade,  in  view  of  the  TTnlted 
States  Treasury  reports,  which  show  that  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  have 
increased  from  1896  to  1908  nearly  five  and  a  half  million  pairs,  an  increase 
under  the  present  tariff  of  475  per  cent?  This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  15  v^t 
cent  duty  on  hides,  which  increases  the  price  of  each  pair  of  shoes  from  3  cents 
to  5  cents  per  pair,  and  also  in  spite  of  25  per  cent  protection  to  American  labor 
over  the  cheaper  British  labor,  which  increases  the  cost  of  shoes  more  than  does 
the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides. 
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DUTY   ON   CITRUS   FBUITS. 

Will  Mr.  Wilkinson  explain  why  he  thinks  "  protection  Is  robbery  "  and  how 
"living  is  made  dearer  In  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich?"  because,  as 
he  states,  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  i)<>und  upon  lemons  and  oranges  **  raises  their 
present  cost  two  or  three  times  the  price  they  formerly  brought."  To  prove 
this  he  states  that  "  the  freight  and  duty  of  1  cent  a  ix)und  on  lemons  and 
oranges  from  Italy  (where  labor  is  1^  lira  per  day)  is  $1.12  per  box,  while  the 
freight  alone  on  oranges  from  California  is  $1  per  box."  How  can  you  con- 
vince the  workingman  that  the  "  cost  of  fruit  has  been  increased  two  or  three 
times  over  its  former  price  by  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound?  "  It  takes 
at  least  three  lemons  to  weigh  a  pound.  Therefore  the  tariff  Increase  on  each 
lemon  can  not  be  over  one-third  of  1  cent.     Where  does  the  robbery  come  in  ? 

The  writer  has  recently  been  talking  to  the  laborers  In  the  lemon  groves  of 
Sicily,  where  the  average  wage  per  day  Is  1*  lira,  or  30  cents  of  our  money. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  can  easily  ascertain  that  the  average  pay  for  farm  laborers, 
without  board,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  wages  are  higher  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  United  States,  Is  $1.50  per  day.  Now,  under  the  Dlngley  Act  the 
business  of  growing  lemons  In  California  has  been  built  up  by  protection  of 
one-tiilrd  of  a  cent  on  each  lemon,  and  under  this  protection  the  California 
farmer,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  can  pay  $1  per  box  freight  to  the  seaboard 
markets. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  laboring  man,  who 
Is  a  consumer  of  lemons,  that  he  Is  being  robbed  In  order  that  a  few  may 
become  rich.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  convince  the  California  farm  hand, 
with  his  $1.50  per  day,  that  he  will  be  benefited  by  having  "  every  vestige  of 
protection  "  removed  from  the  tariff,  as  Mr.  Bryan  proposes,  and  which  would 
bring  him  in  comi)etition  with  the  30  cent  per  day  laborer  In  Sicily,  especially 
with  a  handicap  of  $1  per  box  freight  on  California  lemons  to  Its  best  market. 

BENEFITS  00  TO  THE  LABORING  MAN. 

These  two  illustrations  of  why  labor  should  vote  for  Bryan  are  hardly  con- 
vincing, for  they  show  what  has  already  been  proven  beyond  any  possibility 
of  successful  contradiction  that  nearly  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  In 
almost  all  of  the  schedules  go  to  the  laboring  man.  On  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ence proves  that  the  sort  of  protection  that  Mr.  Taft  advocates  Is  for  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  American  people;  a  tariff  which  raises 
revenue  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  producers,  who  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers, does  not  make  living  dearer  In  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich. 

The  paramount  Issue  In  this  campaign  is  the  welfare  of  the  workingman. 
There  has  been  only  one  panic  In  eleven  years  of  the  Dlngley  Act.  Under  the 
Wilson  Act,  which  divested  many  Industries  of  every  shred  of  protection  (such 
as  Mr.  Bryan  now  advocates),  there  was  a  continuous  panic,  which  was  only 
removed  by  the  election  of  McKlnley  and  the  passage  of  a  tariff  for  protection. 
Under  thirty  years  of  protective  tariffs  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
risen  from  $780  to  $1,310  in  1905,  which  makes  the  American  nation  the  richest 
In  all  the  world. 

WORTH  $20,000,000  TO  LABOR  ALONE. 

Do  those  who  like  Air.  Wilkinson  object  to  protection  to  the  labor  employed 
In  the  fruit  Industry  know  that  the  orange  and  lemon  crop  of  California  this 
year  will  amount  to  30,000  carloads,  which  is  worth  to  the  labor  of  that  State 
$20,000,000,  and,  according  to  the  Ix)S  Angeles  Times,  the  freight  on  this  30,000 
carloads  of  fruit  will  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  crop  is  worth? 

Do  the  laboring  men,  whose  votes  Mr.  Bryan  solicits,  realize  that  the 
$40,000,000,  which  Is  the  value  of  the  California  fruit  crop  plus  the  freight 
thereon,  goes  largely  to  the  labor  employed  in  producing  the  fruit,  and  to  the 
labor  employed  by  the  railroads  by  which  It  Is  transported,  and  do  they  not 
nee  that  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan's  tariff  plan  most  of  this  money  would 
be  taken  from  the  workingman? 

Has  even  Mr.  Bryan,  claiming,  as  he  does,  to  be  the  champion  of  labor,  re- 
flected on  the  comforts  which  are  brought  to  the  women  and  children  of  the 
families  of  the  men  employed  upon  the  railroads,  who  receive  In  wages  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  $20,000,000  paid  In  freight  on  California  fruit,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  the  $20,000,000  which  goes  to  the  California  labor  that  produces 
the  fruit? 
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These  are  happy  conditions  of  labor  that  our  present  tarlflP  system  has  brought 
abont  and  that  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  which  are  worth  more 
to  labor  than  twice  the  annual  gold  output  of  that  State.  All  these  benefits 
would  be  taken  from  labor  with  the  succeps  of  Mr.  Bryan's  plan,  to  be  won  by 
the  use  of  catch  words  which  skillfully  conceal  the  truth. 

BRYAN*S  FALSE  APPEALS. 

Catch  words  aro  usetl  that  while  really  moaninjrless  do  unquestionably  excite 
the  envy  of  the  In  boring  classes  and  make  them  discontented  in  order  that  their 
votes  may  be  obtained. 

Some  of  these  catch  words  which  are  fooling  the  labor  vote  are  "  Living  is 
made  dearer  in  ordtT  that  a  few  may  btniome  rich  by  the  robber-baron  tariff, 
which  has  maile  milltonairos  to  the  detriment  of  the  mechanic  and  the  wage- 
earner." 

What  better  proof  could  there  be  of  the  deception  being  practiced  in  Bryan's 
efforts  to  c:ot  the  labor  vote  than  in  the  fact  that  the  foo(l-i)nrchasing  power  of 
one  hour's  wage  In  1007  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  thnn  the  average  of  the  ten- 
year  period  from  181)0  to  18D9,  or  that  under  the  Dlngley  Act  the  average  wage 
I)er  hour  In  1007  was  2S.S  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1800  to  1899,  or  that  the  number  of  employees  under  the  pro- 
tective-tariff system  during  this  same  period  has  increased  44.4  \yev  cent,  not- 
with.standing  a  5  per  cent  per  week  decrease  in  the  working  hours?  (See  July 
Rei)ort,  Bureau  of  Lnbor.) 

Does  not  this  show  beycmd  excuse  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  go  to  labor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  the  removal  of 
every  vestige  of  protection  the  blow  of  such  a  change  will  fall  most  severely 
ui)on  hibor? 

Bryan's  tar iff-for-re venue  plan,  divested  of  protection,  would  take  out  of 
the  poor  man's  pocket  the  bulk  of  the  customs  revenue  and  let  the  rich  man 
off  with  light  taxation,  for  this  is  the  practice  of  the  British  "tarlff-for- 
revoniTo"  system  which  Mr.  Bryan  would  substitute  for  the  Dingley  plan  of 
protection  to  American  labor. 

The  British  ta*  iff  Is  tariff  for  revenue  only,  which  levies  no  dutes  whatever 
of  a  protective  Influence,  while  the  American  plan  taxes  the  Imported  articles 
the  like  of  which  can  be  i)roduced  at  home  by  American  labor.  The  British 
system  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  lays  heavy  duties  on  such  articles  as  tobacco, 
tea.  coffee,  spices,  and  sugar,  that  are  universally  consumed  by  labor. 

The  British  Koyal  Statistical  Society  shows  comparisons  covering  a  period 
of  over  thirty  years  of  food  taxation  and  drink  taxation  by  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  (iermaiiy,  and  France. 

These  records  show  that  the  i)er  capita  taxation  imimsed  on  the  people  of 
the  Brithsh  Isles  Is  70  i)er  cent  higher  upon  articles  of  food  and  drink  than 
that  Imposed  on  thest*  articles  by  our  system  of  a  protective  tariff. 

This  showing.  In  the  face  of  the  clamor  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  taxes  here  niion 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  Inordinately  high  under  our  system  of  protection, 
proves  his  position  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact.  Yet  he  will  go  on  to  tJie 
end  restating  what  Is  not  true. 

Theodore  Justice. 

Pjiiladelpiiia,  September  17. 


[American   Economist.] 

Wool    Consumption    Contrasted — ^Much    Greatkr    Under    thb 
Dingley  Law  than  in  the  Wilson  Law  Free  Wool  Period. 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Trade  Kecord  we  learn  that  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  wool  merchants, 
has  been  addressed  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  that  newspaper: 
Editor  of  the  yew  York  Evening  Post. 

Deah  Sih:  The  Post  owes  It  to  Its  renders  to  correct  some  mlsstatenients  of 
facts  hy  Nelson  Lyon  in  his  letter  of  Octoher  14,  eulogizing  the  Wilson  tariff  act 
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Among  his  uumerous  errors,  Mr.  Lyon  states  that  "  the  woolen  Industry  never 
used  so  much  wool  before,  nor  in  any  four  years  since,  as  was  used  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act." 

The  actual  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Lyon  confuses 
the  quantity  of  free  wool  Imported  with  the  quantity  consumed.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  years  of  smallest  wool  consumption  and  the  year  of  largest  importa- 
tions was  under  the  Wilson  Act.  For  Instance,  the  year  of  smallest  wool  con- 
sumption during  the  life  of  either  the  McKlnley  Act,  the  Wilson  Act,  or  the 
Dlngley  Act  was  in  1896  under  the  Wilson  Act,  when  wool  consumption  reached 
only  250,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool.  This  was  less  than  the  American  produc- 
tion of  that  year. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  under  the  Wilson  Act  enormous  importations 
were  made  of  foreign  manufactures  of  wool  while  our  mills  were  idle.  These 
manufactures  of  wool  ought  all  to  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  by 
American  labor,  but  instead  they  were  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than  35  cents  in  Germany  and  50  cents  in  England  for 
service  that  under  the  McKlnley  Act  and  under  the  Dingley  Act  cost  $1  In  the 
United  States. 

Some  idle  mill  operatives  were  selling  newsi)apers  or  polishing  boots  to  sup- 
port themselves  while  these  goods  were  coming  from  abroad.  This  shows  how 
the  removal  of  protection  to  American  labor  affects  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  American  laboring  man.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  "  wool  con- 
sumption." During  the  eight  years  of  the  Dlngley  Act,  from  1897  to  1904,  the 
consumption  of  wool  averaged  annually  500,750,000  pounds,  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  250,000.000  pounds  which  was  all  that  was  con.sume<l  in  1896  under 
the  Wilson  tariff  act. 

This  large  wool  consumption  under  the  first  eight  years  of  the  Dlngley  Act 
was  in  spite  of  fhe  handicap  of  enormous  quantities  of  imported  wo(>lens 
brought  here  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which  paid  duties  that  were  less  than 
half  of  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  domestic  and  these  imported 
goods. 

There  never  was  any  year  before  or  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Act 
when  there  was  so  much  wool  Imported  as  during  the  dying  moments  of  the 
free-wool  Wilson  Act,  Wool  for  which  there  was  no  immediate  use  was  then 
imported  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  prices  that  would  be  a  sure  result  of  the 
imposition  of  the  Dingley  duties. 

This  free  wool  was  conspicuously  present  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Dlngley  tariff  act,  and  some  of  it  was  still  in  existence  in  1894 ;  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  this  unused  free  wool  thnt  the  price-lifting  effect  of  the 
tariff  was  null,  as  for  a  brief  period  in  that  year  the  largest  grade  of  American 
wool  was  selling  in  the  United  States  down  aluic  st  to  a  free-trade  basis. 

On  December  31,  1897,  the  total  supply  of  unused  wool  in  the  United  States 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,254,484,726  ]>ounds.  This  large  accnmulatlon 
of  wool  was  the  result  of  the  excessive  lmi)ortntions  of  free  wool,  added  to  the 
American  production  of  that  year  i)lus  about  400,000,000  pounds  of  unused  wool 
carried  forward  from  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  manufactures  of 
wool  were  coming  in  from  foreign  factories  while  our  own  factories  were  idle. 
Contrast  the  200,000,000  pounds,  more  or  less,  of  wool  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
December  after  eleven  yeirs  of  the  Dingley  Act  with  the  1,254,484,72(5  pounds  on 
hand  on  December  31,  1897,  after  the  expiration  of  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act. 

Our  Importations  of  wool  in'lSOS,  the  first  year  after  the  pr.ssagc  of  the  Dlng- 
ley Act,  were  less  than  100,000,000  i)ounds.  This  small  quantity  of  imported 
wool  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  Importations  of  the  previous  year  of 
181)7,  when  356,000,000  pounds  were  imported,  nearly  all  of  which  was  free  wool. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  woolen  manufacturing  In  the  United 
States  such  a  large  annual  wool  consumption  as  has  taken  place  during  the 
eleven  years  of  the  Dlngley  Act,  notw^ithstanding  the  fact  during  the  twelve 
months  following  the  1907  panic  wool  consumption  here  fell  off  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  previous  several  years. 

Another  statement  which  Mr.  Lyon  makes,  which  can  not  be  supported  by 
f^cts,  is  that  the  laboring  classes  have  not  been  able,  under  the  Dlneley  Act,  to 
buy  as  much  woolen  clothing  as  before,  and  have  been  comiielled  to  resort  to 
cotton.  The  truth  Is  that  the  American  people  never  wore  so  much  clothing 
made  of  pure  wool  and  containing  so  little  shoddy  as  during  the  period  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  which  lmi)osed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  whereas  under  the 
last  year  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  imports  of  shoddy  were  greater  than  all  of  the 
shoddy  imported  during  all  the  years  of  both  the  McKlnley  and  the  Dingley  acts. 
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Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  for  many  years  ran  a  woolen  mill  in 
England,  and  at  the  same  time  had  mills  in  the  United  States,  declared  that  in 
no  part  of  the  civilized  world  are  working  people  of  moderate  means  clothed 
so  well  or  so  economically  as  in  the  United  States.  "  The  fact  is,"  says  Mr.  Steel, 
"  the  clothing  worn  by  the  i)eople  of  similar  conditions  abroad  would  be  scorned 
by  our  citizens,  both  as  to  quality  and  its  badly  manufactured  character,  and  so 
far  as  the  use  of  shoddy  is  concerned,  Englnnd  is  the  largest  user  in  the  world." 
(See  letter  of  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.  to  the  Daily  Trade  Record,  of  New  York, 
dated  September  3.) 

We  had  a  trial  of  tariff  reduction  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  Wool  was  free 
of  duty,  but  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  was  imposed  on  imported  manu- 
factures of  wool.  Our  mills  were  closed  and  labor  was  idle,  because  one-third 
of  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Steel,  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  stated  that  he 
employed  the  same  labor  on  the  same  machinery  in  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  snme  labor  in  the  United  States  doing  the  same  work  as 
In  England  accomplished  no  more  here  than  they  did  there,  although  wages  in 
the  United  States  were  much  more  than  double  those  paid  for  the  same  service 
in  England. 

He  further  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff 
go  to  labor.  Nobody  was  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  because  he  was 
talking  about  his  own  business  of  woolen  manufacturing,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lyon  urges  that  the  tariff  be  revised  downward  in  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  classes,  which  would  mean  that  no  mill  could  be  run  in  the  United 
States,  where  wages  are  two  or  three  times  those  paid  for  similar  services 
abroad,  unless  there  is  enough  protection  to  cover  the  difference  in  wages  be- 
tween the  American  scale  and  the  lowest  competing  foreign  scale,  except  Ameri- 
can wages  are  reduced  to  the  foreign  scale,  so  that  when  Mr.  Lyon  urges  labor 
to  vote  for  tariff  reduction  It  is  a  case  of  "  Walk  into  my  parlor,  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly." 

We  refer  to  the  July  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  states  that 
the  food-purchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907,  under  the  Dlngley 
Act,  was  0.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period  from 
1800  to  1890.  The  average  rate  per  hour  in  1907  under  the  Dingley  Act  was 
28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period  from  1890 
to  1899,  which  Included  the  four  years*  experiment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act, 
which  period  Samuel  Gompers  (before  he  had  capitalized  his  Influence  with 
labor  unions)  stated  "  would  ever  remain  in  his  memory  as  the  worst  period 
that  labor  had  ever  suffered,  and  he  could  not  efface  from  his  memory  the 
long  lines  of  gaunt  men  and  women  waiting  at  the  soup  houses." 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  was  writteli  In  the  interest  of 
labor.  It  clearly  defines  that  if  tariff  revision  is  to  take  place  it  must  be  for 
a  reduction  only  of  such  duties  as  upon  investigation  are  found  to  be  higher 
than  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  production  here  and  the  cheapest 
competing  foreign  labor,  and  where  schedules  are  found  to  be  carrying  rates 
of  duty  that  fail  to  cover  such  difference  in  wages  such  schedules  are  to  be 
increased,  so  that  the  American  standard  of  living  for  labor  in  this  country, 
which  is  better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  middle  classes  of  Europe, 
shall  not  be  degraded;  for  when  you  impoverish  labor,  you  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  instead  of  each  American  mechanic  having  a  house  to  him- 
self in  which  to  raise  his  family,  he  will  have  only  one  or  two  rooms,  samples 
of  which  can  be  found  In  free-trade  countries.  These  are  conditions  which  in- 
crease crime,  so  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  has  a  moral 
uplifting  force  that  is  one  of  its  strongest  recommendatinos. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  October  21,  1908. 


People  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  taking  away  of 
the  tariff  would  remove  the  conditions  that  foster  monopoly.  Only 
when  the  complete  facts  on  a  particular  industry  are  furnished  can 
you  base  any  argument  with  any  certainty,  either  for  or  against  our 
tariff  system.  Facts  should  be  obtained  from  the  small  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  from  the  head  of  the  trust. 
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THIEVES  AND  HOGS. 

[From  The  Outlook  of  November  28.] 

Tabiff  Reform. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the -House  of  Bepresentativeft 
is  now  holding  in  Washington  tariff  hearings  preparatory  to  legisla- 
tion during  the  coming  winter.  So  far  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  IS  largely  from  individuals  and  special  interests  who  want 
their  particular  protection  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Some 
hop  growers^  for  example,  want  the  duty  on  hops  doubled.  Dealers  in 
drugs^  chemicals,  and  colors  have  protested  against  reductions^  and  in 
some  instances  have  asked  for  increased  dutv.  The  general  unpres- 
feion  of  the  hearings  as  so  far  held  confirms  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Taft's 
advice  to  the  consumers  of  the  country  that  they  should  appear  before 
the  committee  to  urge  their  claims  for  at  least  a  reduction  of  certain 
schedules  if  not  a  horizontal  decrease  of  the  taxes  which  the  tariff  im- 
poses on  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  the  consumers  of  the 
countiy  can  take  concerted  action.  You  can  hardly  have  an  associa- 
tion oi  shoe  wearers,  or  of  flour  eaters,  or  of  shingle  buyers,  or  of 
watch  owners.  But  the  countrv  can  and  does  have  compact  organi- 
zations of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  and  we  are  very  much 
afraid  that  thev  are  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  motives  to  which 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  alluaes  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished letter  to  Representative  McCall,  or  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams 
in  a  characteristically  frank  fashion  sajrs  in  this  letter  of  the  men  who 
are  directly  and  pecuniarily  interested  in  a  protective  tariff  that  they 
"  naturally  divide  into  two  classes." 

Speaking  after  the  fashion  of  men,  they  are  either  thieves  or  hogs.  I  myselt 
belong  to  the  former  class.  I  am  a  tariff  thief,  and  I  have  a  license  to  steal. 
It  bears  the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States  and  is  what  is  known  as  the 
•*Dlngley  tariff."  I  stole  under  it  yesterday;  I  am  stealing  under  it  to-day; 
I  propose  to  steal  under  It  to-morrow.  The  Government  has  forced  me  into 
this  position,  and  I  both  do  and  shall  take  full  advantage  of  it.  I  am  there- 
fore a  tariff  thief,  with  a  license  to  steal.  And — what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  other  class  come  under  the  hog  category;  that  is,  they  rusli^ 
squealing  and  struggling,  to  the  great  Washington  protection  trough,  and  with 
all  four  feet  in  it  they  proceed  to  gobble  the  swill.  •  *  *  To  this  class  I 
do  not  belong.  I  am  simply  a  tariff  thief.  *  •  *  But,  on  the  other  hand» 
I  am  also  a  tariff  reformer.  I  would  like  to  see  every  protective  schedule 
swept  out  of  existence,  my  own  included.  Meanwhile,  what  inducement  have 
I  to  go  to  Washington  on  a  public  mission  of  this  sort?  A  mere  citizen,  I  rep- 
resent no  one.  ♦  ♦  •  Meanwhile,  have  it  well  understood  that  my  position 
is  exactly  the  position  of  tens  of  thousands  of  others  scattered  throughout  the 
country ;  to  ask  us  to  put  aside  our  business  affairs  and  at  our  own  expense  to 
go  to  Washington  on  a  desperate  mission  is  asking  a  little  too  much. 

The  entertaining  tone  of  satire  which  Mr.  Adams  assumes  in  this 
letter  ought  not  to  conceal  from  the  committee  or  the  country  the 
serious  truth  which  it  conveys.  There  is  a  very  widespread,  if  unor- 
ganized, sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  genuine  and 
thorough  tariff  reform.  Mr.  Taft,  the  President  elect,  has  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favor  of  legislative  recognition  of  this  sentiment. 
If  the  Republican  party  in  Congress  ignores  it  or  endeavors  to 
obscure  it  by  published  evidence  drawn  from  special  interests,  it  will 
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make  a  serious  blunder.  Men  like  Mr.  Spreckels,  of  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  have  a  right,  both 
by  their  attainments  and  by  their  achievements,  to  speak  for  the  real 
commercial  interests  of  the  country;  and  they  are  outspokenly  in 
favor  of  tariff  reform,  by  which  they  mean  lower  duties. 


Matter  omitted  by  request  of  oommittee. 
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■atler  omitted  by  request  of  eominittee. 
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Matter  omitted  by  request  of  committee. 
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Matter  omitted  by  request  of  oommittee. 
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Matter  omitted  by  request  of  oomiBittee. 
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Mutter  bmittied  by  tequeit  of  oommittte; 
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Kfttter  omitted  by  request  of  oommittee. 
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Matter  omitted  by  request  of  oonmittee. 
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Matirr  emitted  by  Teqnest  of  eamsBMitt. 
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Matter  omitted  by  request  of  eomnittee* 
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Matter  omitted  by  request  of  committee. 
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Matter  omitted  by  request  of  cominittee. 
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Hatter  omitted  by  request  of  committee. 

TM. 

IHIXTTENCE  OF  THE  BEDUCUON  OF  THE  TABIFF  UPON  WOOL,  BT 

THEODORE  JTTSTICE. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  future,  we  must 
it  our  inspiration  and  wisdom  from  the  past,  and  we  must  remember 


at  similar  causes  are  apt  to  produce  similar  effects. 

The  only  history  of  the  wool  question  in  the  United  States  that  is 
of  any  value  to  us  now  is  that  of  the  period  since  the  close  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

The  influence  of  the  tariff  on  wool  during  this  time  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  wool  question  has  now  become  of  necessity  essentially 
a  political  question. 

According  to  the  definition  in  the  dictionary,  politics  is  policy,  and 
unfortunately  for  those  who  grow  or  manufacture  wool,  the  politics 
of  the  two  leading  political  parties  of  this  country  are  opposed  to 
each  other  on  the  policy  of  raising  revenue. 

One  party  favors  a  tariff  simply  for  the  revenue  it  produces,  while 
the  other  favors  a  tariff  for  producing  revenue  in  a  way  that  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  will  protect  American  industries.  The  pres- 
ent Dingley  tariff  act  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  emphatic 
realization  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  home 
industries  ever  enacted  into  American  law. 

At  different  periods,  and  in  response  to  an  apparent  demand  for 
tariff  revision,  tne  Republican  party  has  made  reductions  in  the  duty 
on  wool.  It  made  these  reductions  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  Cerberus  (who 
is,  as  you  all  know,  the  three-headed  do^  that  guards  the  gates  of 
hell) ,  and  although  the  reductions  were  only  slight,  the  woolen  indus- 
try nas  always  suffered  contraction  as  a  result  of  such  tariff  revisions 
downward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party,  which  since  the  war  has 
been  dominated  by  southern  statesmen,  has  never  believed  in  any 
form  of  tariff  protection  for  wool  or  the  manufactures  thereof,  ft 
asserts  that  "tariff  protection  is  a  crime  and  a  robbery,"  that  the 
manufacturer  should  have  free  raw  material, , and  it  has  been  un- 
willing to  concede  any  more  than  such  incidental  protection  as  might 
be  got  out  of  a  revenue  tariff  on  manufactures  or  wool.  John  Ran- 
dolph, over  one  hundred  years  ago,  then  showed  the  feeling  of  ihe 
South  toward  wool  when  he  said  he  "would  walk  a  mile  to  kick  a 
sheep." 

But  protection  that  does  not  protect  is  of  course  no  protection  at 
all,  ana  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  has  always  sunered  during 
sudi  periods  of  inadequate  protection.  At  those  times  many  Ameri- 
can mills  have  been  closed,  foreign-made  goods  have  supplied  a 
larger  share  of  the  home  market,  the  demand  for  American  wools  has 
been  narrowed,  and  prices  have  fallen.  Under  the  free-wool  Wilson 
Act,  Texas  wool,  such  as  is  now  worth  20  cents,  was  then  worth  only 
4  cents,  and  in  California  in  1896  the  fall  cup  was  worth  only  2 
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cents.  It  was  at  that  time  offered  free  by  the  grower  to  anyone 
who  would  pay  for  its  shearing. 

Under  these  distressing  conditions  the  woolgrowers  sent  their 
sheep  in  countless  numbers  to  the  butchers,  and  flocks  diminished  or 
disappeared  entirely.  When  foreign  wool  has  been  free  of  duty 
American  wool  has  always  been  undersold  by  the  foreign,  because 
the  wool  could  be  produced  abroad  at  a  lower  cost,  and  me  number 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States  decreased  23  per  cent  in  three  years  of 
free  wool. 

Our  flocks  decreased  so  rapidly  that  the  industry  in  man^  places 
that  formerly  were  great  wool-producing  sections  has  been  wiped  out 
alto^ther. 

Since  the  duties  have  been  restored  the  increase  has  been  mostly  on 
the  arid  lands  that  during  our  civil  war  were  occupied  by  the  wild 
Indian  and  the  American  oison.  The  blow  that  was  struck  by  tariff 
revision  to  the  farmers  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  has,  however, 
been  fatal  in  many  counties  in  this  section. 

If  there  were  any  ffuaranty  that  the  Dingley  tariff  would  not  be 
disturbed  for  twenty-five  years  to  come,  many  sections  of  the  country 
that  formerly  produced  wool,  but  which  now  do  not  do,  so  would  go 
back  into  the  business.  The  Southern  States  alone,  if  they  would, 
could  produce  all  the  wool  that  American  mills  can  now  use,  for  they 
are  economically  and  physically  better  adapted  for  growing  sheep 
than  most  of  the  Northern  States. 

After  the  Dingley  tariff  restored  the  McKinley  wool  duties  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  tariff  revision  of  1894,  the  sheep  were  not 
restored  in  every  section  for  the  reason  that  the  woolgrowers  who 
had  lost  their  money  through  tariff  revision  in  1894  discovered  that 
as  wool  had  become  a  political  football,  the  hazards  of  the  business 
had  increased,  and  they  were  quite  unwilling  to  reinvest  their  capital 
in  it  They  knew  full  well  that  with  the  next  change  from  Republican 
to  Democratic  congressional  control  the  duties  on  wool,  under  the 
party  cry  of  "  free  raw  material,"  would  either  be  a^ain  reduced  or 
removed,  and  that  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  that  be- 
fell this  industry  upon  previous  occasions. 

Wool  is  not  raw  material  to  a  woolgrower  any  more  than  cloth  is 
to  a  tailor.  Wool  is  the  grower's  finished  product,  just  as  cloth  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  mill  or  yam  the  finished  product  of  the 
spinner. 

The  Dingley  Act,  which  followed  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act,  and 
is  its  complete  antithesis,  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  nine  years. 
Under  it  the  wool-manufacturing  business  has  expanded  more  rap- 
idly than  the  wool-growing  busmess.  Thus  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  the  Dingley  Act  was  better  for  the  manufacturers  than 
for  the  growers  of  wool. 

To-day  we  find  that  the  American  woolgrower  produces  only  45 
per  cent  of  the  clean  wool  that  is  used  in  manufacturing  woolen 
clothing.  Complaint  has  therefore  been  made  by  manufacturers. 
When  the  Dingley  Act  passed,  in  1897,  wool  duties  were  then  favored 
by  some  manufacturers  who  do  not  now  favor  them  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, because,  as  they  say,  "the  Dingley  tariff  on  wool  has  not  ex- 
panded the  business  of  growing  wool  so  rapidly  as  it  has  expanded 
that  of  manufacturing  wool. 
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This,  however,  is  not  a  broad  view,  nor  one  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  is  held  by  tne  majority  of  woolen  manufacturers.  They  realize 
that  the  woof  and  the  woolen  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  a 
good  one  for  all  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and,  as  shown  above, 
even  better  for  the  manufacturer  than  for  the  woolgrower,  and  that 
we  should  hold  on  to  it  as  a  good  thing  which  is  not  likely  ever  again 
to  be  followed  by  any  new  tariff  act  giving  as  much  protection  to  all 
the  people  and  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  particular. 

Because  American  raw-wool  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
American  consumption^  we  find  to-day  a  few  short-sighted  manufac- 
turers asking  tariff  revision  on  articles  which  they  do  not  themselves 
produce  in  order  that  they  may  have  cheaper  raw  material.  There  is 
no  justice  or  iustification  in  protection  to  a  few  favored  American  in- 
dustries. XTnless  protection  is  given  to  all  other  American  industries, 
none  are  entitled  to  it  Is  it  not  robbery  to  ask  a  farmer  to  pay  45  per 
cent  dutv  on  the  harness  he  buvs  unless  he  can  retain  the  15  per  cent 
duty  on  hides  which  he  sells  ?  If  the  manufacturer  of  harness  or  shoes 
has  a  right  to  free  hides,  the  farmer  has  an  equal  right  to  free  harness 
or  free  shoes  made  from  those  free  hides. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  only  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  a  handful  of  Representatives  from  the  Eastern 
fringe  or  boraer  of  pur  country,  while  the  woolgrowers  are  repre- 
sented by  a  multitude  from  almost  every  section,  and  have  a  voting 
power  tnere  that,  when  it  comes  to  altering  the  tariff,  will  place  the 
manufacturing  industry  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  the  woolgrowing  industry.  In  the  event  of  a 
conflict  or  a  tariff  war  between  these  two  branches  of  an  American 
industry,  the  result  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  with  average  common 
sense. 

Four  years'  experience  of  the  free- wool  Wilson  Act  showed  that  the 
American  woolgrower  can  never  profitably  export  his  wool  to  foreign 
markets,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  home 
market.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  the  woolgrowing  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  ever  to  be  destroyed  throu^  the  removal  of  tariff 
protection,  the  grower  of  wool — ^then  having  no  longer  any  interest  in 
protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  his  former  customer — ^will 
mmiediately  demand,  and  should  have,  the  benefits  of  buying  cheap 
free  clothing,  which  he  can  get  by  the  removal  of  duty  on  manu- 
factures of  wool. 

Now,  where  would  the  American  manufacturer  be  with  no  duty  at 
all?  If  he  could  not  exist  under  the  Wilson  Act  with  a  duty  oi  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  how  could  he  exist  with  none?    How  is  he  to 

fet  any  protection  if  the  representatives  in  Congress  of  woolgrowers 
ave  no  interest  in  protecting  the  market  for  these  woolgrowers  when 
and  because  they  have  nothing  to  sell  ? 

So  the  future  of  wool  in  the  United  States  depends  upon  absolute 
harmony  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer  on  the  question  of 
tariff  protection  for  both  industries.  They  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. Neither  can  thrive  nor  even  live  without  the  other.  The 
policy  of  both  must  be  a  joint  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  each 

Protecting  the  other,  with  enough  duties  upon  that  which  each  pro- 
uces  to  enable  him  to  thrive  in  competition  with  foreign  competing 
rivals. 
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Tho  AinoricHii  maiuifac-tiirei'  lun^t  have  protect  ion  because  Nva^e> 
paid  to  labor  in  Knroj)e  ar:»  fron)  one-half  to  oni»-thini  le-s  than 
wages  paid  for  the  ^unie  efiieiency  of  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  <j:rowei*.  for  ih(»  >anie  reiison.  nnist  have  protection, 
and  l>ecause  of  the  advantages  of  the  forei«rn  \v(K)lgroAver,  especially 
thosi*  located  in  seniitropical  climates  which  aflord  the  benefit  of 
perennial  pasture.  These  advantages  to  the  foreign  woolgrower  are 
so  great  that  without  duties  at  least  as  high  as  they  are  at  present, 
as  ex]K»rience  has  amply  pn)ved.  the  w(K>lgrowing  industry  of  the 
United  States  must  j)erish. 

No  tariff  revision  downward  on  wool  can  occur  without  injury  to 
the  manufacturing  industry,  because  decrease  in  wool  [)roduction 
means  increase  in  wool  prices.  Free  wool  in  time,  therefore,  would 
result  in  positive  disappointment  to  the  American  manufacturer  who 
only  wants  free  wool  in  order  to  get  cheaper  wool. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  wool,  therefore,  is  wholly  involved  in 
the  continuation  of  tariff  protecticm  to  the  industry  that  produces 
wool. 

This  American  industry  will  probai)ly  never  expand  very  greatly 
above  its  present  magnitude  until  there  shall  1h*  such  decrease  in  the 
wool-proaucing  countries  of  the  outside  world  as  will  further  raise 
the  foreign  price.  This  is  now  taking  place,  and  is  elevating  forei^ 
prices  to  a  level  never  before  reached  in  the  memories  of  many  m 
the  business. 

For  instance,  in  Oermany.  a  country  which  has  free  W(K)1  and  pro- 
tection for  manufacturers  of  wool,  the  woolgrownng  industry  is 
dwindling  away,  the  decrease  in  sheej)  in  (lermanv  having  been  03^ 
I>er  cent  from  1873  to  1000.  (lermany,  without  a  tariff  on  wool,  can 
not  compete  with  woolgrowing  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  al- 
though the  wage  scale  for  the  agricultural  laborer  in  (irermany  is  less 
than  in  the  United  States.  So  the  wool  industry  in  Germany,  for 
the  lack  of  tariff  protection,  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  under  like 
conditions  the  re-iilt  here  will  be  the  same. 

In  the  Argentine  Kepublic  within  a  few  years  millions  of  sheep 
liuve  perished  from  disease,  and  in  Australia  many  more  millions 
have  perished  from  successive  y(Mrs  of  drought.  Until  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  these  great  countries  increases  prices  will  continue 
to  rule  high,  but  high  price  Mill  stimulate  an  increase  in  flocks  with- 
out which  increti-e  lower  prices  can  not  be  expected. 

Under  good  weather  conditions  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  capa- 
ble of  greatly  expanding  its  wool  production,  although  it  is  possiole 
that  tlie  c;iu-e<  whicli  dimini.--hed  the  number  of  shei'p  in  the  Argen- 
tine TJepublic  and  Australia  may  occur  again,  and.  a>  in  the  past, 
diminish  the  wool  supply  with  consecuient  elevation  in  price. 

High  prices  may  in  time  induce  American  w(K)lgr()wers.  and  pos- 
sibly even  (lerman  woolgrow(?r.^,  to  increase  this  industry.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  the  price  of  wool  will  fall  in  jHoportion  to  its 
Micreased  production.  Hut  increase  in  ])roduction  to  be  great  enough 
lo  lower  the  j)rice  must  be  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in 
population,  which,  of  course,  mean^  an  increase  in  wool  consumption. 

Important  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  tariff 
revision,  as  that  (jnestion  is  now  urged  upon  the  conununity,  and 
we  can  not  properly  estimate  its  effect  upon  home  industries  unless 
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we  give  due  consideration  to  tho  costly  consequences  of  our  last  ex- 
perience in  cutting  down  the  tariff — in  1894. 

In  the  first  place,  outside  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  wool 
industry,  which  was  done  to  satis^  the  demands  for  free  raw  ma- 
terial, the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  was  sadly  crippled  be- 
cause the  revenue  duty  upon  manufactures  of  wool  was  an  ad  valorem 
dujhr,  and  this  is  easily  evaded. 

The  late  Judge  Lawrence,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Growers,  who  was  perhaps  better  informed  on  the  wool  ques- 
tion in  all  its  aspects  than  any  other  man,  estimated  the  value  of 
imported  woolen  textiles  in  the  year  1896  at  $70,000,000,  although 
invoiced  at  only  $32,460,000.  He  quoted  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee circulars  giving  prices  for  woolens  in  Germany,  with  a  note 
on  the  bottom  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  would  always  be  made 
on  these  prices  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

One  or  the  disadvantages  of  ad  valorem  duties  was  that  honest 
importers  who  entered  their  goods  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  at  actual  cost  were  at  a  disadvantage  and  in  unfair  compe- 
tition with  those  who  entered  them  fraudulently,  and  at  much  less 
than  actual  cost. 

The  most  serious  abuse  of  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  out  1894  cus- 
toms laws  was  practiced  through  the  German  methods  of  consigning 
goods  to  their  own  houses  in  the  United  States.  These  goods  were 
invoiced  at  much  less  than  value,  and — ^af ter  they  had  passed  through 
the  custom-house — the  real  and  true  value  of  the  goods  was  obtained 
when  sold,  so  that,  in  a  measure,  the  incidental  protective  feature  of 
that  tariff  law  became  a  dead  letter,  which  was  worse  than  free  trade, 
in  so  far  as  all  importers  were  not  on  the  same  "  square  deal "  basis. 

If  there  had  been  specific  dutieij,  or  even  no  duties  at  all,  the  dis- 
honest would  have  had  no  advantage  over  the  honest  importer,  but 
under  the  ad  valorem  features  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  tricksters  were 
able  to  drive  out  of  competition  those  who  wanted  to  do  a  fair  busi- 
ness. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  ad  valorem  duties  were  denounced 
bv  free  traders  as  well  as  protectionists.  The  late  Judge  Lawrence 
also  said : 

The  ad  valorem  system  of  the  Wilson  Act  is  the  most  damniible  system  ever 
created  on  this  earth  to  aid  rascals. 

Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  rugged  honesty, 
foresaw  that  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  to  be  a  serious  blunder,  and  he 
refused  to  sign  it,  but  with  his  characteristic  flaccidity  he  permitted 
it  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature.  The  result  was  that  this 
method  of  tariff  revision  cost  the  nation  in  actual  loss  through  indus- 
trial depression  and  prolonged  period  of  business  stagnation  and 
panic  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  civil  war. 

The  conflagrations  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  might 
have  occurred  annually  and  done  less  harm,  caused  less  loss  to  the 
American  people,  than  was  caused  by  the  tariff  revision  downward  in 
1894. 

Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  keen  insight  and  premonition  of  what 
its  disastrous  results  were  to  be,  was  guilty  of  a  crime  in  not  vetoing 
this  Wilson  bill.  He  was  so  shocked  with  the  evident  discriminations 
in  favor  of  some  industries  and  against  others  that  in  his  letter  of 
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July  2,  1894,  in  which  he  refused  to  give  his  signature  to  the  tariff 
revisions  as  exemplified  in  the  Wilson  bill,  he  said : 

It  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from 
this,  the  most  Democratic  of  all  tariff  principles,  and  that  the  inconsistent  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  wool  of  the  farmers  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  while  the  protection 
of  tarifT  taxation  is  placeii  around  the  iron  ore  and  the  coal  of  corpora tions  and 
capitalists. 

Yet  Cleveland  permitted  the  bill  to  become  law  and  withheld  his 
veto,  and  thus,  I  say,  shared  in  the  crime  of  1894. 

If  the  tariff  act  of  1807  had  continued,  with  its  12i-cent  duty,  we 
would  now  have  produced  all  the  clothing  ^vool  needed  for  the  use  of 
our  mills  instead  of  producing  to-day  only  about  45  per  cent  of  it. 

The  protective  policj^  can  not  bo  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the 
woolgrowers,  but  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  reason  outside  of  political  con- 
sideration for  maintaining  by  means  of  the  policy  of  protection  the 
wool  flocks  of  the  United  States — that  is.  "  the  necessity  of  domestic 
wool  as  a  munition  of  Avar.'' 

Imagine  our  condition  if  we  destroy  our  flocks  and  so  become  de- 
pendent on  British  colonies  for  our  wool  supply.  Having  no  mercan- 
tile marine,  our  wools  from  Australia  are  being  carried  to-day  under 
the  British  flag.  In  case  of  trouble  with  England,  what  would  be  our 
predicament?  AVe  avouM  be  without  wool,  which  is  as  important  to 
us  as  a  munition  of  war  as  it  is  to  our  personal  comfort. 

Possibly  it  would  bring  the  importance  of  the  matter  more  plainly 
before  you  if  I  allude  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acv  had  from  that  cause,  which  quickened  the  breakdown  of  that 
rebellion.  But  that  was  a  small  matter  in  serious  peril  in  comparison 
with  what  happened  to  General  Washington's  army.  There  had  been 
no  pretense  of  uniforming  his  first  troops.  The  only  regiment  that 
was  uniformed  at  all  at  that  time  was  the  red-feather  militia  regi- 
ment from  Philadelphia — wearing  "  imported  "  cloth. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  wool  factory  in  America. 
Clothing  was  made  from  yarn  spun  in  the  household.  The  women 
spun  the  yarn,  and  the  itinerant  weavers,  mostly  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  did  the  weaving  on  hand  looms.  The  only  mills  in  the 
country  were  fulling  mills,  where  goods  were  sent  to  be  finished. 

When  Washington  crossed  the  frozen  Delaware  in  a  snowstorm 
and  fought  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  his  troops  were  in  threadbare 
and  ragged  clothing.  They  were  wearing  homespuns  tliey  had 
started  irom  home  with  when  they  enlisted. 

At  Valley  Forge  4,000  of  Washington's  soldiers  were  relieved  from 
outdoor  duty  because  they  were  practically  naked.  At  the  time 
Washington  doubtless  reflected  on  the  importance  of  woolen  factories 
as  a  home  industry  necessary  to  provide  munitions  of  war.  This 
thought  must  have  been  present  with  him  ever  after,  for  his  first  offi- 
cial act  after  becoming  President  was  to  sign  a  protective  tariff  law. 

If  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could,  as  a  matter  of  wise  public  policy,  well  afford  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  flocks  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  this  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  sheep  can  be  maintained  through  the  operation  of 
a  protective  tariff. 

JBy  the  tariff  revision  in  1894  under  the  Wilson  Act,  the  stab  was 
worse  because  it  removed  the  duty  on  wool  at  a  time  when  the  world 
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was  producini^  annually  a  surplus  that  was  almost  e<iual  to  the  wool 
production  or  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Hellmuth  &  Swartze,  of  London,  in  their  circular  of  March. 
1800,  stated  that  there  were  over  220,000,000  pounds  increase  in  thi» 
world's  production  of  wool  during  the  four  j^ears  preceding  that  time. 
Hence  the  lowest  prices  on  record. 

This  has  a  bearing  upon  the  future  outlook  for  wool,  for  to  some 
extent,  as  the  result  of  a  period  of  current  high  prices,  the  industry 
may  be  again  stinudated,  and  the  world's  production  of  wool  may 
some  day  rapidly  increase.     In  Australia  it  is  already  increasing. 

It  certainly  will  in  the  United  States  if  we  come  back  to  the  condi- 
tion that  existed  under  the  tarifl'  law  of  1807.  During  the  last  four 
years  of  that  law  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased 
25  per  cent,  and  the  increase  was  only  checked  by  the  tariff  revision 
downward  of  IS.S;^  when  tlie  duties  weiX5  reduced  from  12J  cents  per 
pound  to  10  cents  in  the  next  four  year^. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  this  decrease  the  flocks  of  the  United 
States  had  decreased  nearly  18  per  cent  owing  to  tariff  revision  down- 
ward, which  lopped  off  *Ji  cents  a  pound  from  the  duties  of  the  pre- 
vious tarifl*  act  of  IBtu. 

We,  however,  can  never  expect  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  flocks 
of  the  world  as  occui'red  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  refrigerating 
process,  by  which  means  millions  of  carcasses  of  sheep  are  now  frozen 
and  sent  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  across  and  through  the 
Tropics  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  distributed  in  good  condi- 
tion throughout  Europe. 

Before  this  i)ro(!e<s  was  discovered  the  ewe  Iambs  were  kept  for 
purposes  of  increase,  and  even  the  males  were  clipped  until  old  age 
made  them  valueless.  Although  the  rapid  increase  of  flocks  was 
halted  at  times  by  periods  of  drought  in  Australia  and  disease  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  recovery  then  was  more  rapid  than  it  ever  wuU 
be  again,  for  the  reason  that  the  export  demand  ror  frozen  sheep,  and 
especially  for  lambs,  in  countries  of  sh^op  production  is  increasing 
with  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  will  quote  some  facts  collected  by  Dr.  J.  M.  AVilson,  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association:  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
hunuin  race  is  now  (!onsuming  larger  quantities  of  mutton  than  ever 
before  and  that  the  use  of  mutton  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  use  of  beef.  The  increased  consumption  ot  mutton  is  the  prin- 
cipal retison  why  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  does  not 
increase  in  i)roportion  to  the  number  of  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  Justice  then  read  the  following  statistics: 

Shrep  in  the  Tinted  States: 

.Tauuary  1.  1SS0 _..      .     ..    40.  Ttifi.  900 

Jnmmry  1,  IDOri 45.170.423 

An  iiicieasx'  in  twei>t.v-tive  years  of  1(»  i)«»r  cent. 

BtM^f  <'attle  in  tlio  T'nitea  Slates: 

January  1,  ISSO .    21.  2:^1,  (HX) 

January  1.  1JM>5 . 43,  66! >.  44:? 

An  increase  in  twenty-tive  years  of  105  ]»er  cent. 

Population  of  the  United  States: 

18S0 .  50,155,783 

1*J05  (estimated)  81,000,000 

increase  In  twenty-five  years  of  61  ])er  cent. 
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The  speaker  continued : 

In  1880  there  was  nearly  forty-two  one-hundredths  of  each  beef 
animal  for  each  person ;  in  1905  there  was  nearly  fifty  one-hundredths 
of  each  beef  animal  for  each  person.  If  each  beef  animal  produces 
500  pounds  of  beef,  in  1880  there  would  have  been  210  pounds  of  beef 
for  each  person ;  in  1905  there  Avould  have  been  250  pounds  of  beef 
for  each  peraon,  showing  an  increase  of  40  pounds  per  capita  in  beef 
cattle,  or,  in  other  words,  beef  cattle  increase  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  increase  in  sheep  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  as  previously 
stated,  was  only  10  per  cent.  If  the  increase  in  sheep  had  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  population,  there  should  now  bo  over 
70,000.000  head  of  sheep,  and  as  there  are  only  about  45,000,000  there 
should  be  added  to  the  present  number  more  than  25,000,000  to  keep 
up  the  same  ratio  of  sheep  to  the  population  tliat  existed  in  1880. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  in  1905  was  295,488,438  pounds. 
There  was  imported  in  1905  246,821,389  pounds.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  are  not  raising  enough  wool  to  supply  our  own  re- 
quirements, but  have  to  make  up  ifor  the  deficit  by  lar^^er  importations. 

To  produce  the  amount  of  foreign  wool  imported  last  year  would 
require,  in  addition  to  our  present  flocks,  over  38,000,000  head.  To 
raise  enough  wool  for  our  own  rise  would  re<|uire  20,000.000  more 
sheep  to  make  the  ratio  of  sheep  to  population  the  same  in  1905  as 
it  was  in  1880.  Or,  in  round  numbers,  we  should  have  90,000,000 
sheep,  practically  double  the  present  number. 

If  each  sheep  would  furnish  50  pounds  of  mutton,  and  all  the  sheep 
we  had  in  1880  had  been  killed,  there  would  have  been  40.0  pounds 
for  each  person  in  the  country.  In  1905,  if  all  had  been  killed,  there 
would  have  been  only  27.2  pounds  for  each  person,  thus  showing  a 
loss  of  13  pounds  per  capita  as  between  1880  and  1905. 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  eating  up  the  sheep  that  ought  to  be 
left  on  the  farms  foi*  purj)o>es  of  increase,  and  those  conditions 
exist  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world. 

A\\  the  above  goes  to  show  that  w^ool  prices  are  high  because  the 
increase  in  population  is  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase 
in  sheep.  The  increased  consumption  of  nnitton  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  food  products,  being  practically  400  per  cent  in  six- 
teen years.  We  have  the  slight  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  sheep  as 
against  the  great  increase  of  01  per  cent  in  population,  and  the  latter 
is  accompanied  by  the  enormous  consumption  of  nuitton  as  food. 
The  increase  in  consumption,  figured  from  the  central  western  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  is  six  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  sixteen 
years  as  the  increase  in  the  population  in  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  not  within  human  foresight  to  point  to  the  particular  dates, 
and  it  would  not  be  within  reasonable  prophecy  to  sav  what  month 
of  the  year  wool  prices  would  be  higher  or  be  lower,  but  the  wool- 
using  people  of  the  world  are  gradually  making  up  their  minds  that 
until  wool  production  can  more  closely  approximate  increasing  wool 
consumption  than  it  does  to-day  cheaper  wool  the  world  over  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

These  are  facts  that  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  outlook 
for  wool. 

Prices  to-day  throughout  the  world  will  average  higher  than  for  a 
generation,  and  this  will  act  as  a  great  stimulant  for  increasing  the 
number  of  sheep,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  increase  is  greatly 
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hindered,  as  previously  stated,  by  refrigerating  process,  by  recurring 
epidemics  of  disease,  and  bv  periods  of  drought  in  Australia. 

The  increase  in  the  wool  supply  is  necessarily  slow,  and  is  unlike 
cotton  production,  which  latter  product,  when  prices  are  high,  can  be 
expanded  rapidly  by  doubling  the  acreage. 

When  cotton  was  so  high  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  bein^  cultivated  in 
every  available  piece  of  land,  even  by  the  roadside  in  public  highways. 
But  this  condition  could  not  occur  with  wool. 

Between  1895  and  1905  the  estimated  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sheep  has  been  so  great  as  to  affect  the  wool  production  of  the  world 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  wiping  out  of  a  quantity  equal  to  two  whole 
years  of  American  wool  production.  That  is  to  say,  in  1895  there  was 
more  wool  grown  than  the  present  supply,  plus  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  American  clips  of  1904  and  1905.  To-day  the  cards  have  caught 
up  to  the  sheep  shearers. 

Meanwhile  the  world's  wool-consuming  population  has  been  rapidly 
increasing,  so  that,  as  regards  the  world^  wool  consumption  and  sup- 
ply, the  candle  is  being  burned  at  both  ends;  that  is  to  say.  production 
nas  decreased  and  consumption  has  increased.  The  result  of  this  is 
high  prices. 

A  higher  plane  of  prices,  therefore,  must  prevail  until  wool  produc- 
tion, stimulated  by  high  prices,  can  increase  enough  to  eaten  up  to 
consumption. 

Unlike  1895,  when  there  was  a  surplus  being  produced,  to-day  there 
is  not  enough  being  produced,  and  prices  would  have  gone  up  out  of 
sight  were  it  not  that  manufacturers  have  been  using  up  the  surplus 
wool  carried  forward  from  overproduction  of  previous  years. 

Then  again  human  ingenuity  is  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  for 
wool,  to  discover  means  of  blending  other  fibers  with  wool,  so  that 
comfortable  clothing,  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  of 
wool,  can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  world  can  be  approximately  arrived  at  by 
measuring  the  wool  that,  as  merchandise,  is  carried  as  commerce  to 
the  world.  The  portions  that  are  consumed  at  home  in  the  countries 
of  production  can  be  approximately  arrived  at,  but  there  is  no  method 
yet  discovered  for  making  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  substitutes  that  are  now  current. 

This  is  the  unknown  quantity  that  for  the  present  completely  baffles 
the  efforts  to  calculate  the  real  amount  of  raw  wool  actually  used  in 
each  year. 

If  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  were  to  attempt  to  carry  the  heavy, 
stocks  that  it  was  their  practice  to  carry  when  wool  was  cheap,  the 
present  actual  scarcity  of  wool  would  be  accentuated,  and  much  higher 
prices  than  are  now  current  would  prevail. 

Dealers  who  collect  wool  from  the  growers  and  distribute  it  among 
the  manufacturers  now  realize  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  wool  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  to 
be  carried  by  him  at  his  expense. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this— the  high  cost  for  wool  involves  the 
use  of  much  more  capital  to  handle  the  same  quantity  as  before  when 
wool  was  cheaper,  and  again,  since  the  fire  in  San  F^rancisco,  insurance 
rates  have  been  increased,  so  that  the  burden  of  carrying  wool  is  now 
heavier.    There  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  and  conservative,  and,  I 
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think,  a  wise  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  recognize  the  shortage  of  the 
supplj,  to  resist  all  efforts  to  concentrate  it  in  a  few  hands. 

This  process  may  avert  a  boom  in  wool,  which,  if  inaugurated  while 
prices  are  at  the  present  high  level,  must  in  the  end  be  disastrous  to 
all  interests. 

A  subject  which  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  wool  outlook  is  the  effect  of  a  financial  panic  and 
industrial  depression  upon  wool  prices. 

There  have  been  periods  of  panicky  conditions,  of  depressed  and 
falling  prices,  when  the  supply  apparently  was  short,  and  when  it 
seemed  as  though  a  wool  famine  was  imminent,  so  that  the  decrease  in 

Production  and  the  increase  in  consumption  may  not  always  imme- 
iatelv  act  as  price-lifting  levers. 

In  brief  periods  of  industrial  depression,  such  as  must  come  after 
any  great  economic  disturbance — like  that  of  tariff  revision  down- 
ward, for  instance — prices  can  not  be  sustained,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
short  supply,  for  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  under  those  condi- 
tions are  always  temporarily  put  out  of  joint. 

Over  a  series  of  years,  however,  without  any  extraneous  disturbing 
influence,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will  keep  wool  on  a  much 
higher  plane  of  prices  than  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  wool  question  in  the  United  States  is  closely  connected  with 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  so  long  as  we  produce  less 
than  half  of  our  consumption,  the  foreign  prices  with  the  auties  added 
must  ultimately  control  domestic  prices. 

At  present,  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  full  new  clip  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  of  Europe  is  just  now  available,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  foreign  supply  is  at  its  greatest  for  this  year,  manu.- 
facturers  there  seem  to  have  difliculty  in  obtaining  an  ample  assort- 
ment. We  can,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  maintenance 
on  the  present  plane  of  prices,  at  least  in  foreign  markets,  will  be  con- 
tinued until  either  a  larger  supply  or  a  greatly  decreased  consump- 
tion again  causes  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus. 


U. 

FBOTEST  AGAINST  THE  COMMERCIAL  AGREEMENT  WITH  GER- 
MANY, ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  BT  THE  TEXTILE  IM- 
PORTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Office  of  the  Textile  Importers'  Assoc^iation, 

SI  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Jvly  U  1907. 
To  th^*  President  of  the  United  State fi  of  America, 

Wafihington,  I),  (\ 

Sir:  The  Textile  Importers'  Association  was  organized  "to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  through  the  uniform  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  tariff  laws,  to  reform  abuses  result- 
ing in  the  execution  of  these  laws,  to  prevent  frauds,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, practised  upon  the  Government  through  undervaluations,  and 
to  disseminate  information  respecting  the  customs  laws  and  orders  or 
changes  made  in  connection  therewith. 
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The  foreg:oiii^  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  and  from  the 
character  of  our  business  we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  provisions 
of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Germany,  recently  concluded.  After 
studying  the  articles  of  that  agreement  in  the  light  of  actual  commer- 
cial experience,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  operation  is  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  the  interests  of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  also  American  workingmen.  Because  of  this  belief,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  this  protest  against  the  commercial  agi-e^ment 
referred  to,  and  tender  the  following  expression  of  our  views  as  a 
justification  therefor : 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  special  inteiests  which  will  be 
benefited  by  this  agreement  with  Germany,  by  those  who  are  earnest^' 
and  no  doubt  conscientiously  in  favor  of  tariff  revision,  and  also  by 
the  pronounced  enemies  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustries, to  make  it  appear  tliat  all  those  (including  this  association) 
who  oppose  the  commercial  agreement  jire  opponents  of  the  demand 
for  tariff  revision.  This  attitude  has  been  taken  by  some  designedly 
and  by  others  erroneously.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  for  fact 
it  is,  that  the  proposed  changes  in  the  customs  administrative  system 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  proposition  to  revise  the  rates  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  law.  Some  there  are  who  forget,  or  assume  to,  that  no 
matter  what  the  tariff  rates  may  be,  so  long  as  they  ai-e  based  upon  a 
combination  of  specific  and  high  ad  valorem  duties,  a  customs  admin- 
istrative law  such  as  we  now  have  will  be  a  necessity;  and,  further, 
unless  the  ])rovisions  of  that  law  be  ample  to  check  the  tendency  to 
undervaluation,  American  commercial  interests  will  be  constantly 
harmed  and  tlie  revenue  of  the  Government  seriously  impaired. 

Those  Avho  aro  in  favor  of  a  ivducticm  of  duties  in  the  present  tariff 
have  us  much  to  los<»  by  the  operation  of  the  commercial  agreement 
with  Germany  as  those  who  oppose  any  such  reduction.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  rntes  we  are  considering,  but  the  principles  of  the  law 
under  which  the  rates  shall  bi»  levied  and  the  methods  to  be  employed 
for  determining  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  this 
country.  These  are  questions  wholly  apart  from  tariff  revision. 
I5reaches  in  the  tariff'  system  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  this  commercial  agreement  will  undermine  the  tariff  system  itself. 
They  can  not  l)e  construed  as  a  legitimate  answer  to  the  demand  for 
tariff'  revision. 

Pai-agra])h  A  of  the  diplomatic  note  of  April  22.  1007,  covered  in 
Article  II  of  the  ccminiercial  agreement,  provides  that — 

.M:irk«'t  vmIuc  ;is  <l«'fi'MMl  by  s.^-timi  ISI  nf  t!i(»  ^-nsroins  r  ilnrpiish:it  iM»  a<-t 
sli.'ill  b«»  r'«iiist?n*'<l  to  nu'nit  tl:»'  t'Xpnit  pilrn  wliciuMtT  .iio<Ms.  \v;irps.  nn<l  inor- 
rliaiHli^f  twr  snid  wImjIIv  t\tv  cxiiuit  or  sold  in  the  iionic  ir.arkrt  only  In  liniitCHl 
quMHtitics.  Iiy  ri'nsfju  of  \vln<-!i  f.icts  tlioro  n\u  not  Ix*  cstnlilisliod  m  ninrkoi  v-alu»» 
based  ni-on  tlic  s.mIo  of  such  iroods.  waros.  and  HHM'cliMndiso  in  nsnal  \vliok>s:iU* 
(inantilit's,  ii.-'ckcd  icady  for  sMinnint  to  i]w  I'-jitod  Slate's. 

This  ])rovision  we  regard  as  the  cnicial  jxiiiU  in  the  entire  H'rret*- 
ment,  and  consider  that  all  the  other  features  are  s:il)r>rdiiuUe  to  it. 
If,  as  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  tins  airreenicnt,  the  I'nitod  Slates 
under  it  gains  a  remission  in  duties  of  $(),()()I.(MKI.  while  the  reunssion 
in  favor  of  (lernumy,  after  giving  her  all  tlic  advanta*ies  |K)ssible 
under  section  :5  of  the  Dingley  Act,  is  only  $20s,l()iS,  jt  must  be  pal- 
pable that  (lerinany  lias  secured  some  advantage  oi-  {•onr^»'-sion  thfit 
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would  balance  these  apparently  unfair  and  diverse  conditioiLs,  or  why 
should  she  enter  into  the  a^<jrreement  at  all  ^ 

Germany  was  the  complainant  in  this  case.  It  was  she  who  de- 
manded that  certain  concessicms  be  <rranted  to  lier.  even  to  the  extent 
of  threateniniLT  a  tariff  war  if  her  wishes  were  not  coni])lied  with.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  making;  her  i)retenti(>us  demand  for 
new  tariff  arranjrements  she  woidd  be  satisfied  with  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  leave  the  financial  advantai^res  entirely  on 
the  side  of  this  country  ? 

Germany  has  secured  an  undue  advantage.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
she  has  been  struggling  for  a  long  time;  it  is  the  one  which  she  has 
been  seeking  by  every  means  in  her  power;  it  is  the  one  that  every 
American  importer  who  has  sought  to  buy  ^oods  in  the  Ger- 
man market  knows  that  Germany  has  been  working  to  secure  for  a 
number  of  years;  it  is  the  one  which  Germany  has  striven  for,  be- 
cause she  is  a  consigning  and  not  a  selling  nation.  She  prefers  to 
consign  her  goods  to  this  country,  enter  them  at  her  '•  export  price," 
and  then  compete  in  this  market  with  direct  or  purchasing  importers 
and  American  manufacturers.  American  mercnants  know  that  the 
advantages  lie  entirely  with  Germany  under  the  "  export-price " 
feature.  As  a  demonstration,  the  imports  fr5m  Germanv  during 
1900  were  $130,000,000,  hirgelv  consigned:  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  under  the  '' export -price '^  system  would  be  $13,()00,000;  if  a 
larger  percentage,  a  cori'esponding  increase.  Assuming  only  a  10 
per  cent  reduction,  all  our  advantage,  as  indicated  in  the  statement 
issued  by  the  State  Department,  is  wiped  out. 

On  February  20,  1006,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  lion.  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  general  amendment  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  In  this 
bill  was  contained  a  provision  to  make  the  ''  exj)ort  price  ''  the  basis 
of  dutiable  vahie.  Thi-^  bill  was  fathered  by  the  consigning  interests, 
and  if  it  was  not  suggested  outright  by  German  influences,  the  solici- 
tude exhibited  toward  the  bill  by  those  influences  would  give  fair 
ground  for  believing  that  they  were  its  si)onsors.  The  House  of 
Kepresentatives  refused  to  make  any  such  change  in  the  law. 

When  a  hearing  was  had  on  the  Olcott  bill  by  the  AVays  and  Metins 
Committee  on  Fel)ruary  i2H.  IDOO.  Mr.  W.  Wickhani  Smith,  sui)p()rt- 
ing  the  hill,  and  si>eaking  of  the  "  ex]K)rt-price  "  provision,  said  :  "  We 
found  that  i)rop(»silioii  raised  so  murh  hostility  that,  althou«rh  we  are 
not  prepared  to  stato  it  is  not  sound,  we  have  nbandoned  it  for  the 
present."  Another  speaker,  supportinir  the  bill,  speaking  on  "*  ex- 
port price,''  said:  ''  First,  *  *  *  the  law  says  the  nnm  shall  pay 
on  the  home-market  value,  which  may  he  determined  by  a  small 
wholesale  purchase.  Our  comiuittec  (Merchants'  Association)  in 
this  hearing  to-day  is  not  (|uestioning  that  part  of  the  law,  because 
that  is  settled.  We  did  ha\e  a  suggestion  concerning  it,  but  we  found 
it  developed  so  much  opposition  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  it." 

The  ''export  price  "  of  the  Olcott  bill  and  the  '*  market  price"'  of 
the  commercial  agreement  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same. 
They  represent  the  same  idea  for  which  Germany  kas  been  combat- 
ing for  a  long  time;  and  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention 
is,  that  she  has  now  secured  this  long-sought  concession  through  the 
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commercial  agreement,  although  her  efforts  to  obtain  it  through  the 
American  Congress  have  always  failed.  In  addition,  we  believe  sig- 
nificance is  attached  to  this  fact — ^that  when  the  Olcott  bill  and  simi- 
lar legislation  have  been  proposed,  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
knowing  of  the  pendency  of  such  legislation,  have  been  in  a  position 
to  make  their  opposition  known,  and  with  such  telling  effect  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Olcott  bill  its  own  progenitors  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  support  of  the  "  export-price  "  clause.  Further,  the  CJongress, 
being  apprised  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  defeated  the  attempts  to 
destroy  this  elemental  feature  of  the  tariff  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  commercial  agreement,  the  country  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  its  provisions,  and  those  whose  interests  were  most 
vitally  concerned  were  thereby  prevented  from  making  known  or 
carrying  into  effective  form  their  opposition  to  it.  In  fact,  when  its 
provisions  were  indicated  by  a  leading  financial  and  trade  organ  (and 
the  publication  of  the  agreement  proves,  with  accuracy),  one  of  the 
American  commissioners  to  Germany,  who  had  arranged  this  agree- 
ment,  informed  this  paper  that  the  information  published  by  it  was 
in  error,  so  evident  was  the  effort  to  conceal  the  real  facts  from  the 
public.  We  most  respectfully  but  firmly  protest  against  such  a 
method  of  accomplishing  commercial  or  any  other  character  of  agree- 
ments, whereby  the  rights  and  interests  of  American  merchants  can 
be  impaired,  as  we  believe  ours  have  been  in  this  case,  and  no  oppor- 
tunitv  or  occasion  offered  to  us  to  make  our  views  known  in  advance 
of  the  consummation  of  arrangements  between  this  and  other 
governments. 

The  very  nature  of  our  tariff  s^-stom.  involving,  as  it  does,  the  spe- 
cific and  high  ad  valorem  features,  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a 
definite  basis  of  dutiable  value.  If  it  were  feasible  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  ad  valorem  method  of  levying  duties,  their  imposition  could 
be  reduced  to  an  exactitude  which  would  obviate  much  of  the  conten- 
tion between  the  importer  and  the  Government:  and,  more  important, 
remove  the  ever-allurinpr  temptation  to  fraud  that  the  value  system 
provokes. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  great  difficulty  under  existing  law  of 
doing  exact  justice  to  the  merchants  and  workingmen  of  this  country 
unless  we  have  a  basis  of  dutiable  value  which  will  protect  them  in 
their  investments  and  wages.  This  basis  of  dutiable  value  has  been 
determined  upon  as  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  in  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  are  exported.  AVliy  this  basis  should 
be  the  market  value  instead  of  the  export  price  must  l)e  so  self-evident 
to  everyone  familiar  with  commercial  practices  as  not  to  require  any 
argument  in  explanation  or  justification  of  the  basis  set  into  and  rec- 
ognized in  the  law.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  that  the 
market  value  only  should  be  considered,  the  customs  administrative 
act  provides  in  section  11  that  "it  shall  be  lawful  for  appraising  offi- 
cers in  determining  the  dutiable  value  of  such  merchandise  to  take 
into  consideration  the  wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.''  the  idea 
being  to  carry  the  process  of  investigation  into  the  question  of  market 
value  as  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  Government  will  admit. 

The  change  from  "  market  value  "  to  "  export  price  "  contemplated 
in  the  commercial  agreement  is  a  radic^il  one.    It  will  not  suffice  to 
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answer  that  the  recognition  of  the  "  export  price  "  by  our  appraisers 
acting  under  this  agreement  will  only  refer  to  merchandise  sold 
wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited  quan- 
tities. The  policy  of  the  German  market  has  been  to  consign  its 
goods,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  this  policy  it  has  refused  to  sen  out- 
right to  our  merchants;  when  they  nave  offered  to  buy  they  have 
been  told  that  the  German  merchants  preferred  to  sell  the  goods 
through  their  own  agents  in  this  country,  duty  paid.  Does  it  require 
any  keen  insight  into  the  practices  prevailing  in  the  German  market 
to  understand  why  its  merchants  prefer  to  sell  duty  paid  rather  than 
direct? 

If  a  German  manufacturer  producing  an  exclusive  article  or  a  com- 
bination of  manufacturers  decide  to  market  certain  goods  for  export 
only  (and  this  is  what  they  have  been  doing  already),  thus  preventing 
the  ascertainment  of  a  "  wholesale  market  value,"  and  bringing  their 
products  directly  under  the  operation  of  paragraph  A  of  the  diplo- 
matic note,  they  will  expect  that  the  "  export  price  "  they  place  upon 
such  goods  wilf  be  accepted  by  our  appraisers,  for  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  agreement.  Goods 
bought  outright  in  the  foreign  market  or  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  to  compete  with  these  "  export-price  "  entries,  and  it  is 
the  results  of  such  competition  that  are  not  contemplated  with  equa- 
nimity by  our  merchants. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  referred  to  it  was  stated,  and  not  denied, 
that  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  the  house  that  pays  a  larger  amount  of 
duties  to  the  Government  than  any  other  in  this  country,  had  been 
estopped  from  buying  goods  in  the  foreign  market  and  made  to  suffer 
an  unfair  competition  because  certain  importers  of  the  consigning 
class  were  able  to  land  merchandise  here  at  a  lower  figure  than  coula 
an  honest  direct  importer.  How  easy  it  has  been  made  under  the 
commercial  agreement  for  a  German  manufacturer  to  say  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  sell  to  a  direct  importer,  setting  up  the  plea  that  a  certain 
line  of  goods  has  been  prepared  and  is  intended  for  export  only,  ship 
these  goods  to  his  agents  in  the  United  States,  and  enter  them  at  the 
"  export  price,"  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  would 
be  recognized  as  the  market  value. 

What  these  German  manufacturers  have  heretofore  l)een  attempt- 
ing to  do  by  every  device  known  to  their  brilliant  commercial  minds 
they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  under  this  agreement.  Tt  may  be  said 
that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  affecting  customs  administration 
apply  to  all  other  countries  as  well  as  to  Germany.  And  the  answer 
is  that  Germanjr,  being  at  this  time  the  principal  consigning  nation, 
has  a  ^eat  and  immediate  advantage  to  her  credit.  The  poficy  indi- 
cated m  the  agreement  will  also  have  the  effect  of  leading  the  mer- 
chants of  other  countries  to  adopt  the  same  tactics  as  have  dis- 
tinguished the  German  market,  and  if  such  a  result  develop,  the  in- 
evitable effect  will  be  to  restrict  direct  importing  into  this  country. 
We  shall  be  made  a  market  for  the  consigned  produce  of  foreign 
nations,  American  merchants  will  be  driven  from  business,  and  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  will  also  suffer.  There  is  little  appreciable  differ- 
ence between  legalized  undervaluation,  which  is  the  synonym  of  the 
"export-price"  principle,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  practical 
free  trade. 
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If  those  who  framed  this  commercial  agreement  had  called  into 
consultation  representative  American  merchants  who  import  largely 
they  would  have  learned  that  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  certain 
goods  abroad,  because  the  forei^i  manufacturer  prefers  to  consign 
them  here.  The}'  would  have  learned  that  constant  temptations  are 
held  out  to  American  importers  to  Rgrox*  lo  some  scheme  of  under- 
valuation, on  the  plea  that  some  houses  are  doinff  it^  the  undoubted 
purpose  of  this  foreipi  manufacturer  being  to  have  the  American 
importer  join  him  in  a  conspiracy  to  undervalue,  in  the  confident  be- 
lief that  this  means  a  larger  sale  of  his  merchandise  in  this  country. 
People,  son)e  of  whom  do  so  from  interested  motives,  and  others  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  conditions  inveigh  against  the  so-called 
severity  of  our  customs  laws.  But  he  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence with  the  application  of  those*  laws  to  commercial  affairs  knows 
that  their  drasticity  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  frauds  upon 
the  Government  and  the  people. 

Believing  that  the  question  of  ''  market  value "  constitutes  the 
primary  element  of  the  commercial  agi*eement,  it  is  upon  this  section 
that  we  rest  our  protest. 

P.  B.  AVoRRALL,  President, 
Wm.  a.  Prexdergast.  Ser-n.tat'y. 

The  foregoing  protest  was  adopted  and  ordered  transmitted  to  the 
President  at  a  meeting  held  June  28,  1907. 

Wm.  a.  Prenokrcjast,  Secretary. 


SHALL  BUSINESS  B£  DISRUPTED  BY  IMMEDIATE  TABIFF 
REVISION,  OR  SHALL  WE  "  STAND  PAT?  " 

[Reply  of  Theodope  Jnsticft.  dlret-tor  of  the  Ain«*rlfiin  ITotectlve  Tariff  I^atriie,  to  the 
addroKH  of  William  K.  (Torwine,  seoretary  of  the*  Now  York  oommlttoe  of  the  American 
Kecliiroral  Tariff  Leamie,  delivoped  March  8,  190rt.  before  the  ]H)ard  of  dlreotora  of 
the  Trades   T.eaj;iie  of   Phllndeliihla.l 

To  the  nirmhcrs  of  the  TrmlcH  LcfKpK  : 

The  hoard  of  dir(H'toi>  recently  mailed  to  tht'  nienibei^  of  the 
Trades  I^»a<i^ue,  for  their  information,  an  address  delivered  under 
date  of  March  S  by  Mr.  William  T\.  Corwine,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  committee  of  the  American  UeciprcH'al  Tariff  fjeague.  Mr. 
Theodore  Jnstic(\  one  of  onr  memlxM-s,  and  a  former  member  of  our 
board,  has  pn»i)are(l  a  reply,  which  is  likewise  submitted  herewith 
for  the  informaticm  only  of  the  membership. 

To  the  Ti'ii(hn  Lvn<jiii\  VhihidclphUu  Pa. 

Genti.kmkn  :  The  addiess  by  Mr.  William  R.  Corwine,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  cotnmittee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Leaf^ue,  delivered  before  the  Trades  Lea<i:ue,  printed  and  circulated 
by  the  latter,  contains  matter  that  nuikes  it  necessary  to  call  the  at>- 
tention  of  the  Trades  Leajjue  to  Mr.  Corwine,  and  the  motives  of  the 
association  which  he  rei)resents,  whoso  title,  beino^  a  close  counterfeit 
of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  may  lead  to  confusion  in- 
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the  minds  of  many,  who  may  not  know  that  the  objects  of  these 
miite  different  associations  are  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
American  Protective  Tariff  Ijea^e  is  organized  and  operating  to 
build  up  and  defend  American  industries,  whereas  the  effect  of  the 
present  active  work  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is 
to  break  them  down. 

Mr.  Corwine  maintains  close  relations  with  Mr.  Gustav  A.  Schwab, 
of  the  North  German  Lhml  Steamship  Company,  of  whom  more 
hereafter,  and  both  gentlemen  were  active  in  the  organizati(m  of  the 
American  Keciprocal  Tariff  League,  organized  in  Chicngo,  August, 
1905,  the  control  and  operations  of  wliich  association  are  practically 
in  the  hands  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

As  Germany  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  successful  protective 
tariff  countiy  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  in  the  whole  world, 
the  new  German  tariff  law  is  attracting  universal  attention,  as  it 
puts  up  her  own  tariff  in  order  to  force  down  that  of  ours.  The 
reciprocity  convention,  held  in  Chicago  last  August,  was  largely  in- 
spired by  this  new  German  tariff,  and  that  convention  surrendered 
American  to  German  ideas,  and  resolved  to  memorialize  Ccmgre^s  to 
enact  a  new  tariff  law  similar  to  that  of  (Termany,  with  maximum 
and  minimum  rates. 

The  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  league,  wnth  its  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Mercliants-  As^o  -iation  of  New  York  work  in  abso- 
lute harmony  in  their  efforts  to  break  down  the  American  tariff 
system  in  favor  of  Germany.  The  Dingley  Act,  which  embodies  the 
Americiin  system,  has  promoted  our  manufacturing  industries  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  the  world.  This  Mr.  Corwine's  associates  are  trying  to  upset  in 
order  that  Germany  nuiy  benefit  by  it. 

EFFECTS    OF    UINGLKV    ACT. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  any  widespread  denuind  here 
for  change  in  our  tariff  law.  Of  course  no  tariff  law  is  perfect.  The 
Dingley  Act  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  acts, 
and  is  probably  as  near  perfect  ns  any  tariff  law  we  shall  ever  pro- 
duce. Human  ingenuity  could  not  frame  a  tariff  law  that  would  suit 
everybody,  and  if  we  revised  the  tariff  now  there  would  at  once  again 
be  a  clamOr  for  its  further  revision  by  some  dissatisfied  faction.  The 
law  we  have  has  worked  so  well,  on  the  whole,  that  even  leading 
Democrats  acquiesced  in  it  until  stirred  to  activity  by  such  agitators 
as  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine.  Under  the  Dingley  Act  our  for- 
eign commerce,  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1906.  Avill  reach 
approximately  $3,000.000,000, 'with  a  balance  of  $000,000,000  in  our 
favor.  We  never  before  had  commerce  even  approximating  this 
great  volume.    Surely  such  a  tariff  law  is  good  enough  to  keep. 

The  President  of  the  Ignited  States  has  been  most  emphatic  in 
expressing  his  views  upon  the  matter,  and  they  are  to  the  effect  that 
when  a  tariff  law  is  working  reasonably  well,  as  it  is  now,  it  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed,  unless  the  l>enefits'to  result  from  a  change  will 
manifestly  outweigh  the  acknowledged  disadvantages. 

President  Roosevelt's  earnest  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance to  business  is  shown  in  his  last  public  speech,  in  which  he  states, 
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"in  addition  to  honesty  we  need  sanity.     No  honesty  will  make  a 

Eublic  man  useful  if  that  man  is  timid  or  foolish;  if  he  is  a  hot- 
eaded  zealot,  or  an  impracticable  visionary,  for  the  wild  preachers 
of  unrest  and  discontent,  the  wild  agitators  against  the  existing  order, 
the  men  who  preach  destruction  without  proposing  any  substitutes 
for  what  they  intend  to  destroy  or  who  propose  to  substitute  far  worse 
than  the  existing  evils — all  these  men  are  the  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nents of  real  reform.  If  they  get  their  way  they  will  lead  the  people 
into  a  deeper  pit  than  any  into  which  they  could  fall  under  the  pres- 
ent system." 

"  More  important  than  all  else  is  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earner, 
the  welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  upon  these  depend  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  nation." 

Who  can  doubt  that  he  had  the  tariff  rippers  and  advocates  of 
reciprocity  in  competing  articles  like  Argentine  wool  and  French 
hosiery  in  his  mind  when  he  uttered  in  his  famous  "  muck  -  rake 
speech  ■'  these  forcible  and  extremely  applicable  words. 

CUSTOMS   REGULATIONS. 

The  Merchants'  Association,  by  arrangement  of  the  western  con- 
cern, has  charge  of  the  eastern  territory,  and  both  organizations,  I 
am  informed,  are  quite  successful  in  obtaining  funds  for  advancing 
the  policy  which  they  represent,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows : 

Tariff  revision,  reciprocity  in  products  which  we  ourselves  produce, 
and  the  nullification  of  the  administrative  acts  of  the  tariff,  whidi, 
Von  Buelow  recently  remarked,  would  be  more  useful  to  German 
exporters  than  any  reductions  in  the  Dingley  schedules  could  pos- 
sibly be. 

Changes  in  the  customs,  rules,  and  regulations  are  sought  in  order 
that  they  may  cripple  the  customs  policy  of  the  United  States,  partly 
in  the  interest  oi  foreign-owned  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines,  of 
importers  and  traders  in  foreign  products,  and  to  the  detriment  and 
injury  of  domestic  producers.  They  seek  to  make  such  changes  in 
our  customs  regulations  as  would  make  it  more  easy  for  foreign  arti- 
cles to  enter  the  ports  of  this  country,  and  particularly  those  of 
German  make. 

Honest  importers,  who  are  giving  correct  returns  of  the  valuation 
of  their  commodities,  are  interested  as  much  as  are  the  revenue  officers 
of  our  Government  in  seeing  that  there  shall  be  no  undervaluation 
by  dishonest  importers,  who  want  the  administrative  acts  changed  in 
order  to  make  possible  systematic  undervaluation.  These  administra- 
tive acts  which  they  attack,  provide  the  machinery  to  prevent  roguery 
of  this  kind,  and  the  American  people  insist  on  keeping  this  machin- 
ery in  motion.  We  must  be  wary  to  see  that  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  proper  duties  do  not  use  the  Trades  League  to  further 
their  ends. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  present  and  most  active  policy  of  these 
organizations  (their  legislative  schemes  having  failed)  is  to  prevent 
the  nomination  and  election  of  protectionist  Members  of  Congress. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  propose  to  canvass  every  corner  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  seem  to  have  begun  their  work  in  Philadel- 
phia with  the  Trades  League.  They  admit  that  they  are  putting 
reading  matter  to  this  effect  in  the  leading  agricultural  papers,  ana 
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paying  for  it  at  the  advertisement  rates.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  tariff  tearing  legislation,  and  its  conse- 
quent disturbance  to  business,  is  to  be  forced  to  an  issue  by  Mr.  Cor- 
wine's  associates  in  this  year's  congressional  campaigns. 

Among  the  principal  backers  of  the  opponents  of  protection  in 
this  line  are  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  companies,  the  western 
packing  industries,  the  makers  of  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
exporters  who  seek  to  expand  a  foreign  market,  which  at  present 
takes  only  3  per  cent  of  our  entire  production,  there  being  a  far 
better  market  at  home  for  the  other  97  per  cent  of  it. 

ACTIVITY   OF    FOREIGN    Sl^AMSHU*    COMPANIES. 

Now,  let  us  see  whom  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  represent 
Mr.  Schwab  represents  a  German  steamship  company  that  wished  to 
throttle  our  eflforts  to  build  up  an  American  mercantile  marine,  so 
essential  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  navy. 

An  officer  of  his  line  recently  called  the  attention  of  an  American 
passenger  to  the  fact  that  the  splendid  fighting  ships  of  our  navy 
are  all  underofficered  and  undermanned,  and  that  in  case  of  war  we 
have  no  trained  auxiliary  resources  to  fall  back  upon. 

They  are  dcvSperately  afraid  that  the  United  States  will  at  last  sup- 
ply to  its  merchant  marine,  through  subsid3%  that  protective  policy 
so  wonderfully  successful  with  the  German  mercantile  marine  (whicn 
is  the  most  heavily  subsidized  in  the  whole  world)  and  also  with  the 
tariff-protected  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

They  know,  as  do  all  other  foreign  ship  owners,  that  if  the  United 
States  does  adopt  that  policy,  the  foreign  monopoly,  to  which  we  pay 
out  $1,000,000,000  every  five  years  for  carrying  our  commerce,  every 
dollar  of  which  should  be  earned  by  Americans,  and  which  monopoly 
now  grips  the  throat  of  American  commerce,  will  be  broken,  conse- 

auenUy  these  powerful  foreign  steamship  companies  are  doing  eyery- 
tiing  they  can  to  delude  Congress,  and  baffle  the  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  others  who  seek  to  create  a  great  American  shipping 
industry. 

The  tariff  has  so  stimulated  our  steel  and  iron  industries,  that  we 
are  now  exporting  bridges  and  locomotives  on  a  large  scale.  Some  one 
has  recentlj^  said  that  a  steel  steamship  is  practically  a  bridge  with  a 
locomotive  inside  of  it,  which,  in  a  rough  way,  illustrates  our  readi- 
ness to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine  just  as  soon  as  Congress  applies 
to  it,  through  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  the  system  of  subsidies  that  has 
built  up  the  mercantile  marines  of  not  only  Germany,  but  of  France 
and  England  as  well. 

The  British  Government  has  practically  advanced  to  the  Cunard 
Company  the  whole  cost  of  building  their  newest  big  ships,  in  order 
that  Great  Britain  may  have  their  use,  as  auxiliary  to  its  navv,  in 
case  of  war.  Contrast  with  this  our  deplorable  condition  witK  no 
auxiliary  ships  at  all  for  use  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

The  real  cnaracter  and  aims  of  foreign  shipowners  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  German  steamship  companies, 
the  Hamburg- American  Company,  took  two  of  their  fastest  steam- 
ships out  of  the  New  York  service  during  our  war  with  Spain  and 
dehberately  sold  them  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  burn,  sink,  and 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  American  people,  whose  patronage  had 
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rolled  up  enormously  tlie  company's  dividend*^.  Our  s:>ldiers  in  the 
meanwhile  were  crowded  like  cattle  in  such  old  ca*^t-off  tubs  a^.  by 
straining  international  law^s  to  the  breaking  point,  w^e  could  procure, 
and  while  our  (lovernn)ent  was  embarrassed  in  every  way  for  l»ck  of 
American  ships,  fai^t  steamers  were  transferred  frr)m  the  (terman 
mercantile  marine  to  as^^ist  our  foe  and  to  defeat  our  army  and  navy. 
One.  if  not  both,  the  ships  sold  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
formed  a  part  of  the  squadron  with  which  Admiral  Camara  sailed 
from  Cadiz  to  strike  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila. 

At  the  same  time  the  (lerman  squadron,  under  Von  Deiderichs,  at 
Manila  was  luirassiug  Admiral  Dewey  in  every  possible  way  to  the 
verge  of  actual  hostilities.  It  is  stated,  and  I  believe  it  to  1^  true, 
that  both  the  Hamburg- American  and  the  North  (German  Lloyd  wrv. 
largely  controlled  by  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  Impe- 
rial (loverumeiit  of  (lermany.  and  that  they  are  virtually  a  branch 
of  the  imperial  naval  reserve. 

Thus  has  the  whole  elalx)rdte  (iferman  imperial  progrannne  ai<le(l 
the  (lerman  mercantile  marine,  involving  not  only  grants  to  trans- 
Atlantic  line^',  but  often  the  carriage,  at  only  actual  cost  on  (lerman 
state  railroads,  of  material  for  use  in  German  shipyards.  The  oifer- 
in^  of  preferential  railway  rates  on  goods  exporte<l  by  (jermiin 
ships  and  the  interference  with  the  passage  through  (icnnany  of 
inunigrants  holding  tickets  by  other  than  these  (lerman  lines  are 
parts  of  tliis  practice.  These  (icrman  steamship  companies  are,  you 
will  see,  in  one  way  or  other  the  creatures  of  governmental  favor, 
and  this  is  the  nation  that  Mr.  Corwine  would  persuade  you  Ameri- 
cans should  favor  connnercially. 

Mr.  Corwine  comes  before  you  to  urge  special  tariff  reductions  on 
imports  from  (Jeniutny  in  exchange  for  rates  that  have  been  marked 
np  in  order  to  offer  a  marked-dowm  concession.  This  is  not  such 
reciprocity  as  American  exporters  have  been  seeking. 

The  only  way  to  meet  it  would  l)e  to  follow  the  German  example 
{Mid  enact  a  law  increasing  the  rati*-  now  in  force,  to  be  used  onlv 
against  nations  who  make  reprisals  <m  us,  so  as  to  make  c(mces-ion> 
to  friendly  nations  that  would  not  fall  below  the  pre^sent  Dingley 
Act  rates  of  duty.  As  Secretary  Shaw  has  so  often  and  so  well  ex- 
pressed it,  ''Germany  offers  to  tre:?t  the  United  States  as  well  as  slie 
treats  other  friendly  powers  if  v»e  will  in  return  treat  (lermany  better 
than  we  treat  any  other  friendly  power."  To  make  such  an  agree- 
ment with  Germany  would  be  ecjuivalent  to  a  commercial  alliance  and 
discrimination  against  every  other  couunercial  rival  of  Germany. 

On  February  18  Prince  von  Buelow,  the  imperial  chancellor,  sent 
to  the  Reichstag  a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  United  States  tariff, 
because  he,  at  least,  realized  that  in  case  of  a  tariff  war  with  the 
United  States  much  of  the  merchandise  now  and  heretofore  passing 
between  (lermany  and  the  United  States  would  still  continue  to  be 
handled  by  us  through  free-trade  England.  Avithout  any  increa-^e  in 
duty,  but  instea<l  of  l>eing  r-irried,  as  now.  in  (rerman  ships  would  1h» 
carried  in  British  bottoms. 

(JERMANV    NOT  TO   WRITK  Ol^R  TARIFF  LAWS. 

Baron  von  Sternberg  learned  in  Washington  that  the  United  State- 
were  not  to  be  bluft'ed  by  Germany,  and  would  not  permit  Germany 
to  write  the  tariff  law^s  of  the  United  States. 
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A  canvass  of  the  Members  of  Congress  showed  clearly  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  German  reprisal,  but  that  they  would  enact  some- 
thing like  the  McCleary  bill,  giving  to  Germany  the  same  minimum 
tariff  rates  that  were  given  to  England,  who  buys  more  of  us  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  would  then  apply  a  penalty  of 
25  per  cent  to  German  imports  of  all  kinds,  whether  now  free  or 
dutiable,  if  Germany  discriminated  against  the  United  States.  Such 
retaliation  would  hurt  Germany  more  than  it  would  hurt  us. 

The  German  threat  of  declaring  a  tariff  war  against  the  United 
States  was  therefore  dropped,  and  will  not  now  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  contention  of  Mr.  Corwine  that  "  it  is  clearly  up  to  us  in  the 
next  sixteen  months  to  adopt  a  tariff  policy  which  will  enable  us  to 
make  permanent  our  present  trade  relations  with  Germany,"  is  a  poor 
bluff,  and  is  a  contention  based  upon  the  single  fact,  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  grasp  the  situation  in  all  its 
aspects,  that  Germany  was  certain  to  be  the  chief  sufferer  in  a  tariff 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  and  therefore  could  not  afford  it,  and 
would  not  adopt  it.  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  C!orwine  b^th  know  this 
very  well.  Our  imports  from  Germany  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
manufactured  articles  which  we  can  produce  in  our  own  factories,  or 
buy  as  well  in  free-trade  England. 

Our  sales  to  Germany  for  the  most  part  are  materials,  such  as 
cotton  and  copper,  which  Germany  must  have  and  can  not  obtain 
from  any  other  country. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  at  all  times  been  an  im- 

Eregnable  one.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  state  that  Germany  was  to 
B  treated  exactly  on  the  most  favorable  basis  of  any  other  nation, 
but  not  any  better  than  England,  our  best  customer,  and  then  let  Ger- 
many do  the  worrying,  which  she  has  done.  Finding  that  she  could 
not  compel  us  to  accede  to  her  desires,  she  has  backed  down,  and  will 
always  do  so  when  our  position  of  equal  fairness  to  all  countries  is  not 
deviated  from.  The  McCleary  policy  of  a  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff,  with  the  Dingley  Act  as  the  minimum,  but  with  a  penalty  of 
25  per  cent  additional  duties  on  the  imports  from  any  nation  that 
discriminates  unjustly  against  the  products  of  the  United  States,  ia 
a  policy  that  will  always  win  popular  support,  as  its  mere  introduc- 
tion into  Congress  has  recently  done. 

TO  FORCE  GERMAN  COMPETITrVE  PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

What  Germany  seeks  is  to  force  a  wider  opening  for  the  entrance 
of  her  competitive  products  into  the  United  States.  Our  splendid 
market  of  85,000,000  people,  who  are  the  most  liberal  purchasers  on 
earth,  was  her  main  objective.  The  accomplished  fact  of  the  Ameri- 
can protective  tariff  system  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
this  country,  which  makes  this  big  market  of  85,000,000  people  the 
best  market  in  the  world.  This  market  is  what  Germany  is  striving 
for,  and  the  trade  treaties  negotiated  between  her  and  other  European 
nations  were  minor  affairs.  Those  countries  could  not  take  much 
more  than  they  had  been  taking,  while,  on  the  other  hand^  if  the 
American  tariff  could  be  broken  down,  Germany's  sales  to  this  conn- 
try  would  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled,  a  prize  which  Mr. 
Corwine  and  Mr.  Schwab  and  all  other  German  representatives  here 
see  is  worth  striving  for. 
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They  have  worked  the  German  scare  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  as  the 
event  has  proved,  for  much  more  than  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  called  together  a  reciprocity  confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  and  the  result  of  that  movement  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  whose  main  object  in 
its  short  life  so  far  has  been  to  frighten  the  western  farmers  into  fits 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  market  in  Germany  for  their  food 
products. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  they  were  able  to  secure  the  stren- 
uous cooperation  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  the 
entire  Democratic  press  of  the  United  States,  German  manufacturers, 
and  American  free  traders,  and  a  number  of  Republican  news- 
papers who  for  a  time  were  deceived  into  helping  along  the  move- 
ment to  break  down  the  American  tariff  system.  But  the  determina- 
tion expressed  by  the  McCleary  bill,  with  the  Dingley  tariff  as  a 
minimum,  and  a  tariff  penalty  of  25  per  cent  additional  as  a  maxi- 
mum, to  be  used  only  as  a  reprisal  against  nations  warring  \ipon  us, 
has  enabled  Jthe  American  people  to  hold  for  the  present  the  Ameri- 
<5an  market  lor  the  benefit  of  American  labor  and  American  industry. 

AMERICAN  TARIFF  NOT  TO  BE  BROKEN  DOWN  TO  PLEASE  GERMANY. 

The  American  tariff  must  not  be  broken  down  to  please  Germany 
and  her  American  reserves  of  free  traders,  tariff  revisers,  and  recipro- 
carians,  but  Americans  must  ever  continue  to  write  American  tariffs 
to  suit  American  and  not  German  interests. 

P'rom  the  testimonjr  of  the  expert  United  States  special  agents  who 
work  in  German  territory  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
in  no  respect  is  the  German  customs  policy  so  reasonable  and  fair  to 
American  shippers  as  is  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
German  shippers.    A  square  deal  to  all  is  the  United  States'  practice. 

Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  any  other  country  is  there  an  independ- 
ent board  of  appraisers  such  as  the  United  States  employ,  but  on  the 
contrary  in  Germany  the  customs  officers  are  arbitrary  and  indulge 
in  all  sorts  of  unreasonable  acts  calculated  to  impede  the  introduction 
into  their  markets  of  American  commodities.  They  find  trivial  ex- 
tsuses  for  excluding  American  horses,  apples,  and  hog  products,  which 
latter  are  the  most  carefully  and  scientifically  prepared  for  export  of 
any  similar  products  in  the  world.  If  therefore  we  have  any  favors 
to  grant  to  foreign  nations  we  should  give  them  to  England,  our  best 
customer,  who  welcomes  our  exports,  and  not  to  the  German  nation, 
which  inclines  to  prohibitive  duties  upon  so  many  American  articles 
similar  to  those  Germany  herself  manufactures  or  produces. 

There  is  nothing  that  comes  from  Germany  that  we  can  not  get  else- 
where, and  there  is  nothing  that  we  sell  to  Germany,  in  case  she  piles 
up  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  our  exports,  that  we  can  not  indirectly 
sell  to  Germany  through  other  countries  to  w^hom  Germany  allows 
her  minimum  rates- 

THAT  THREATENED  COMMERCIAL  AVAR  VANISHES  INTO  THIN  AIR. 

The  proposed  prohibitive  German  duties  upon  many  of  our  prod- 
ucts, which  we  are  exporting  to  Germany  in  increasing  quantities,  as 
Mr.  Corwine  clearly  states,  if  carried  into  effect,  without  doubt, 
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"  would,  under  the  new  system,  have  borne  so  heavily  upon  some  of 
the  products  of  our  soil  as  to  have  been  burdensome  to  us,"  but  this 
is  not  so  very  alarming,  for  Germany  can  not  afford  to  go  into  a  tariff 
war  with  the  United  States,  for  whatever  she  ceases  to  buy  of  us  she 
must  buy  elsewhere,  which  to  some  extent  would  make  an  opening 
and  a  market  elsewhere  for  these  American  products. 

Mr.  Corwine  speaks  of  the  German  Tariff  Commission,  composed 
of  experts,  which  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  German 
trade.  Their  present  tariff  bill  was  formulated  as  the  result  of  this 
study,  and  after  considerable  discussion  in  the  Reichstag  became  law 
over  a  year  ago.  Germany  (hoping  to  frighten  our  timid  people) 
immediately  gave  notice  to  the  United  States  that  it  would  become 
operative  the  1st  of  March,  1906. 

When  our  Congress  failed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  situation,  and 
when  the  German  officials  discovered  that  a  penalty  of  25  per  cent 
in  retaliation  was  more  than  likely  to  be  imposed  on  all  German 
exports  to  this  country,  including  many  which  are  now  free,  they 
discovered  that  the  United  States  had  called  Germany's  bluff,  so  they 
laid  down  their  cards,  and  the  commercial  war  into  which,  in  his 
view,  we  were  drifting,  and  which  was  so  graphically  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Corwine  in  his  acidress  to  the  Trades  league,  vanisnes  into  thin 
air. 

THAT  BROAD  AND  ENUOHTENED  POLICY. 

Mr.  Corwine  quotes  President  McKinley  as  stating  that  "  only  a 
broad  and  enlightend  policy  will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other 
policy  will  get  more."  That  enlightened  policy,  in  its  perfection, 
IS  surely  the  policy  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  for  under  it  our  aver- 
age annual  imports  in  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  this  act  were  valued 
at  $656,599,071,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years, 
ending  June  30,  1905,  were  $1,054,300,221,  an  increase  of  $397,701,150, 
or  over  60  per  cent,  but  Mr.  Corwine  endeavors  to  make  us  believe 
that  in  order  to  sell  to  a  country  we  must  buy  from  her.  Let  us  see 
if  this  is  true. 

We  sold  to  foreign  nations  during  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act  an  annual  average  of  $1,229,252,876  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. But,  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act,  ending  June  30,  1905,  we  sold  to  foreign  nations  merchandise, 
the  annual  average  of  which  was  $1,489,694,468,  an  increase  of  $260,- 
441,592,  or  over  21  per  cent.  This  is  the  "  broad  and  enlightened 
policy  "  to  which  President  McKinley  alluded,  which  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1906,  will  probably  reach  $1,800,000,000,  or,  as  before 
stated,  $600,000,000  worth  more  will  be  sold  to  foreign  nations  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  than  we  will  buy  of  them.  Is  not  this  policy  better 
than  any  other  that  we  can  adopt  when  we  find  our  competitors,  like 
Germany,  going  almost  to  the  verge  of  a  commercial  war  to  force  her 
surplus  productions  into  new  markets? 

RECIPROCITY. 

Mr.  Corwine  advocates  "  reciprocity  treaties  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,"  but  the  reciprocity  which  he  and  Germany  pro- 
pose is  the  reciprocity  on  such  competing  articles  as  Germany  can 
produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can.    This  was  not  the  McKinley 
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idea  of  reciprocity.  In  effect  it  would  be  free  trade,  which  McKinley 
opposed  with  all  his  force.  As  an  illustration  of  the  only  kind  of 
reciprocity  that  Americans  should  ever  adopt,  we  should  "take  free 
from  Brazil  her  coffee,  which  we  do  not  produce,  in  exchange  for  the 
free  entrance  into  their  market  of  American  flour,  which  we  do 
produce. 

Any  other  sort  of  reciprocitjr  in  competitive  products  is  tariff  re- 
duction. Tariff  reduction  is  price  reduction ;  price  reduction  is  wage 
reduction.  Germany  desires  reciprocity  in  woolen  hosiery  because 
she  can  make  it  cheaper  than  we  can,  for  she  pays  only  one-third  the 
wages  that  are  paid  in  the  same  industry  in  the  United  States.  Such 
reciprocity  would  mean  lack  of  employment  for  those  of  our  pople 
now  employed  in  manufacturing  underwear  for  approximately 
85,000,000  people,  and  as  fast  as  you  throw  out  of  employment  the 
labor  employed  in  such  vast  industries  you  precipitate  business 
trouble,  and  when  you  multiply  these  troubles,  as  was  done  by  the 
Wilson  Act  for  tariff  revision  in  1894,  you  produce  panic. 

Mr.  Corwine  speaks  of  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  reci- 
procity treaties  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  with  France.  He 
failed  to  tell  you  that  the  Argentine  treaty  failed  because  it  was  so 
drawn  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  very  life  of  the  wool  industry 
of  the  United  States.  Reciprocity  in  wool  would  be  a  move  toward 
free  trade  in  wool,  which  was  tried  with  such  disastrous  effects  in 
Grover  Cleveland's  Administration.  The  French  treaty  was  not 
ratified,  because  it  was  found  that  with  it  we  would  have  freer  trade 
in  hosiery,  which  would  have  ruined  a  very  important  American 
industry.  It  is  very  well  to  propose  reciprocal  treaties,  for  the  word 
reciprocal  sounds  soothing  and  attractive,  but  when  you  go  into 
details  and  come  to  examine  them,  you  soon  find  you  are  against  a 
proposition  to  cripple  an  important  American  industry.  This  is 
what  President  McKinley  in  his  Buffalo  speech  especially  warned  us 
not  to  do. 

DANGER  IN  TARIFF  REVISION. 

In  three  months  after  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  begins  to  revise  the  tariff  on  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  Germany  through  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  symptoms  of  a 
financial  panic  would  appear,  which  might  be  a  worse  panic  than  any 
this  nation  has  ever  known.  This  is  because  prices  through  the  long 
period  of  abounding  prosperity  have  reached  such  heights  that  they 
would  now  have  further  to  fall  to  the  free-trade  level  than  ever  before. 

Those  who  advocate  reciprocity  insist  that  we  must  invite  importa- 
tions if  we  wish  to  increase  our  exportations.  The  fieiires  quoted 
above,  showing  the  actual  commerce  of  this  nation,  disprove  this 
assertion. 

They  urge  that  if  we  place  the  tariff  on  some  articles  sufficiently 
low  to  insure  a  greater  influx  of  foreign  goods  the  doors  of  trade  will 
automatically  open  to  us,  and  we  will  have  an  abundant  outlet,  but 
an  examination  of  the  records  shows  nothing  to  justify  this  claim. 

Never  in  recent  years  has  there  been  a  period  of  low  tariff  that 
has  not  resulted  in  less  importations,  nor  a  period  of  high  tariff  that 
has  not  resulted  in  larger  importations.    This  is  beoiuse  when  our 
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people  are  prosperous,  as  they  are  to-day  under  the  Dingley  tariff 
act,  they  buy  everything  in  sight  and  send  abroad  for  more. 

When  they  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  or  from  unwise  reciprocity,  they  are  unable  to  consume,  and 
therefore  import  little. 

Whenever  the  American  people  buy  their  woolens,  and  their  iron 
and  steel,  and  their  articles  of  everyday  consumption  abroad,  Ameri- 
can producers  of  those  articles  are  out  of  employment,  and  our  con- 
sumptive capacity  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  the  four  fiscal  years  of  high  protection  in  operation  previous 
to  the  free-trade  Wilson  law  we  imported  for  consumption  an  ayer- 
asre  of  $12.21  per  capita.  During  the  next  four  years  of  the  revised 
Wilson  tariff,  giving  credit  for  the  great  influx  of  goods  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  higher  rate  of  the  forthcoming  Dingley  Act,  we  imported 
only  $10.81  per  capita — a  loss  of  over  $1  per  capita.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  present  Dingley  Act  we  imported  for  consumption 
merchandise  valued  at  $13.44  per  capita,  and  this  year  we  have  in- 
creased our  importations  of  articles  for  consumption  over  last  year. 
If  this  record  continues  throughout  the  year,  giving  credit  for  our 
increase  in  population,  we  will  import  for  consumption  material 
worth  nearly  $16  per  capita. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  did  our  people  consume 
so  many  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  goods,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  did  any  people  ever  consume  so  many  dollars'  worth  of 
domestic  goods  as  we  are  now  consuming.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Speaker  Cannon  "  stand  pat?  " 

What  wonder  is  it  then  that  all  sorts  of  insidious  efforts  are  being 
made  by  representatives  of  foreign  interests  to  build  up  organizations, 
like  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  in  order  that  foreigners 
may  share  with  us  what  we  are  now  enjoying  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  act? 

Prospering  as  we  did  under  the  old  McKinley  Act,  we  imported  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1892  $12.50  per  capita  and  exported  $16.51  per 
capita.  Two  years  later,  when  the  tariff  had  been  revised  on  such 
lines  as  were  recommended  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  who  has  so  recently  addressed 
the  Trades  League,  we  imported  $3  less  per  capita,  exported  $2.75 
less  per  capita,  and  consumed  2^  bushels  less  wheat  per  capita  than 
was  consumed  under  the  McKinley  Act. 

This  comparison  gives  some  illustration  of  how  the  nation  prospers 
luider  what  you  would  be  led  to  believe  was  a  system  of  Republican 
protection,  which  is  so  often  denounced  by  free  traders  as  fraud  and 
robbery. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shaw,  has  just  stated  that  the 
country  is  now  being  flooded  with  literature  urging  that  we  treat 
those  best  who  treat  us  worst. 

We  are  asked  to  reduce  our  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  those  countries 
which  increase  theirs,  and  let  those  who  take  our  goods  in  gi'eatest 
quantities  pay  the  full  rate.  "  The  present  tariff  act,"  he  says,  "  has 
^ven  the  American  producer,  artisan,  and  farmer  such  advantages 
m  the  Ainerican  home  market  that  we  actually  sell  to  each  other  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  aggregate  international  commerce  of  the 
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whole  world."    Is  there  any  reason  in  this  for  upsetting  this  happy 
condition  ? 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  made  possible  our  marvelous  develop- 
ment, until  the  finished  products  or  our  shops  and  factories  equal 
those  of  any  other  three  countries  on  the  map,  and  our  daily  wage 
pay  roll  exceeds  that  of  the  balance  of  the  globe. 

SELLING  AT  LOWER  PRICES  ABROAD. 

Speaking  of  the  attacks  upon  the  tariff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury says,  "  it  is  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  we  sell  some  products 
in  foreign  markets  at  lower  prices  than  we  obtain  for  them  at  home." 
This  seems  to  act  like  a  red  flag  to  a  bull,  and  the  American  people 
seem  not  to  understand  that  while  our  industries  are  so  stimulated  by 
the  tariff  at  times  there  must  be  moments  of  overproduction,  and  our 
surplus  has  then  to  be  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  whatever  it  will 
fetch  there.  This  process  of  running  full  time,  even  at  the  risk  of 
producing  a  surplus,  cheapens  products  to  the  American  consumer, 
tor  if  our  mills  made  only  the  goods  that  could  be  consumed  at  home, 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumers  would  be  increased.  For  in- 
stance, a  great  American  carpet  mill  when  running  full  time  will 
make  more  carpets  than  can  be  sold  to  the  American  people,  but  by 
doing  so  the  cost  of  production  is  lessened,  for  the  reason  that  fixed 
charges  are  the  same  when  they  run  three-quarter  time  as  when  they 
run  on  full  time.  Assuming  that  by  running  three-quarter  time  they 
could  make  all  the  carpets  they  could  sell  in  the  United  States,  the 
cost  per  yard  under  these  circumstances  would  be  increased  5  cents, 
whereas,  by  running  full  time  the  cost  per  yard  is  decreased  5  cents 
to  the  American  consumer.  The  unsalable  surplus  portion  is  dumped 
on  the  London  market  and  sold  there  at  cost  or  less.  This  immedi- 
ately sets  up  a  howl  on  the  part  of  those  Americans  who  are  seeking 
an  excuse  to  rip  open  the  tariff,  because  we  sell  cheaper  abroad  than 
at  home. 

STEEL   RAIf^. 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  denounced  because  of  the  report 
that  steel  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  are  sometimes  sold 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  American  markets.  Therefore  the 
absurd  proposition  is  advanced  that  because  of  this  fact  the  Dingley 
tariff  act  promotes  trusts  and  should  be  immediately  repealed. 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  or  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  which  was  investigating  this  subject,  stated  that 
"  the  charge  made  against  his  corporation  of  having  sold  100,000  tons 
of  steel  plate  to  Belfast  shipbuilders  at  considerably  less  than  the 
domestic  price  was  not  true.  His  corporation  had  sold  no  such 
amount  of  steel." 

He  stated  that  the  facts  were  these:  The  corporation  sold  3,000 
tons  of  steel  plate  abroad  in  1904,  but  none  in  1903  nor  1902. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  the  export  price  for  rails  made  in  and 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  a  free-trade  country,  was  $26  per  ton, 
or  nearly  21  per  cent  below  their  home  price,  which  was  $31.50. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  the  home  price  was  $28, 
and  the  United  States  export  price  nearly  $26,  the  export  price  being 
^ghtly  under  8  per  cent  below  the  price  charged  home  consumers  as 
against  an  export  price  of  nearly  21  per  cent  less  than  the  home  price 
in  free-trade  England. 

The  home  price  in  Germany  and  Belgium  was  $30,  and  their  export 
price  $24,  or  20  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price.  The  home  price 
in  France  and  Austria-Hungary  was  $31,  and  their  export  price 
$25.50,  or  18  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price. 

What  seems  to  affront  those  who  want  the  tariff  revised  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  export  price,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  also  below,  the  home  price.  To  satisfy  this  class,  who 
would  rip  open  the  tariff  in  order  to  lower  domestic  prices  to  the 
level  of  foreign  prices,  we  would  have  to  close  American  factories 
for  a  period  until  American  wages  could  be  reduced  more  closely  to 
the  European  level.  All  must  admit  that  American  rails  can  not 
be  exported  without  loss  in  competition  with  European  rails  when 
the  latter  are  made  by  labor  receiving  fully  one-half  less  than  that 
paid  to  American  labor. 

In  view  of  the  established  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  benefits  of 
the  protection  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  go  to  labor,  how  can  the 
tariff  be  revised  downward  and  our  mills  be  kept  running  on  full 
time  at  the  scale  of  wages  prevailing  under  the  Dingley  Act,  and 
at  the  same  time  compete  abroad  with  foreign  rails,  often  receiving 
a  government  bount)^,  as  in  Germanv,  the  export  price  for  which 
rafls  is  nearly  21  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price?  Considering 
that  Great  Britain  is  a  free-trade  country,  and  (jrermany  has  a  very 
high  protective  tariff,  and  with  an  export  bounty  besides,  and  also 
considering  the  fact  that  in  both  of  these  countries  the  difference 
between  the  export  price  and  the  home  price  is  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  will  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Tjeague  explain  how  revis- 
ing the  tariff  downward  will  alter  established  world-wide  conditions 
showing  greater  differences  between  home  and  export  prices  in  for- 
eign countries  than  in  the  United  States? 

The  claims  that  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  responsible  for  charging 
a  higher  price  to  home  than  to  foreign  consumers  and  that  tariff 
revision  downward  is  a  remedy  for  a  custom  that  is  world-wide  and 
practiced  in  both  free  trade  and  protective  foreign  countries  are  both 
ridiculous  and  false,  and  to  persist  in  these  claims  is  neither  fair  nor 
manly. 

The  effect  of  "  tariff  revision  downward  "  would  be  to  destroy 
American  industries,  injure  American  labor,  and  crush  out  American 
competition,  which  would  end  in  a  foreign  monopoly  of  the  home 
market. 

COMPARISON    OF   PRICES. 

Below  is  the  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  (jary  to  a  couiniittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  comparing  present  "  free  on  board  " 
mill  prices  on  iron  and  steel  with  home  and  export  prices  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  producing  those  articlei^. 
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Comparison  of  present  f .  o.  b.  mill  prices  with  domestic  and  export 
prices  on  iron  and  steel  in  the  principal. producing  countries: 


Country. 


GreHt  Britain 

^termany 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

United  States 


Rails. 


I  Structural  material,  including  ehapes. 
plates,  bars,  angles,  and  tees. 


Home 
price. 


SSl.fiO 
30.00 
31.00 
31.00 
30.00 
28.00 


I  Percent- 1 

Export  price,  jageofdif-j    Home  price. 

!  lerence.  i 


r25.00 

20.97 

24.00 

20.00 

25.50 

18.00 

25.50 

18.00 

24.00 

20.00 

r25.00to26.60 

7.86 

$1.60 
1.50 
1.65 
1.50 
1.55 
S1.60tol.70 


I  Percent- 
Export  price,  age  of  dif- 
ference. 


tl.35 

1.2S 

1.45 

1.85 

n.S5tol.40 

1.10  to  1.50 


15. 60 
16.66 
12.00 
10.00 
11.30 
12.12 


Note. — The  above  is  a  copy  in  part  from  page  292,  "  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Senate  bill  529." 

But  Secretary  Shaw  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Europe  en- 
courages the  maintenance  of  two  distinct  schedules  of  prices,  a 
higher  one  for  their  domestic  or  home  consumption  and  a  lower  one 
for  export.  He  says  there  is  scarcely  a  manufactured  article  in  all 
Europe  that  can  not  be  purchased  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
cheaper  for  export  to  the  United  States  than  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  countries  of  production.  He  quotes  in  confirmation  of  this 
George  Paish,  editor  of  the  London  Statist,  the  greatest  economic 
journal  in  Europe,  who  was  Mr.  Shaw's  guest  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Shaw  introduced  him  to  an  audience  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing, and  Mr.  Paish  sat  on  the  platform.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  Secretary  Shaw  made  the  assertion  that  every  European 
Government,  except  England,  encourages  the  sale  of  merchandise 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at  home.  He  added  that  he  was  not 
certain  as  to  the  attitude  of  England,  and  referred  the  question  to 
Mr.  Paish,  who  promptly  replied  that  "  England  does  not  encourage 
it,  but  the  British  people  practice  it."  Americans  alone,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  complain  that  goods  are  sometimes  sold  abroad 
cheaper  than  at  home.  Those  who  do  the  most  harm  in  these  attacks 
upon  the  tariff  in  unsettling  business  are  Republicans,  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  principles  of  protection,  but  who  are  led  through 
the  influence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Corwine  to  denounce  the  successiul 
application  of  protection.  If  the  tariff  were  opened  with  the  inten- 
tion only  of  crossing  a  '•  t  "  or  dotting  an  "  i,"  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  managers  to  kee])  it  from  being  distorted,  so  that  until  it  was 
finished  no  one  could  tell  what  sort  of  tariff  we  would  then  have,  nor 
would  they  know  how  much  business  would  be  disturbed  until  after 
the  harm  was  done.  Even  then,  if  a  new  tariff  was  made,  as  has 
always  been  the  case,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  who  would  be 
angrj'  about  it,  because  the  changes  which  were  made  some  might 
think  should  not  have  been  made,  and  others  would  have  been  angry 
because  such  changes  were  not  made.  Thus  we  are  ever  bound  to 
have  tariff  agitation  and  demands  for  tariff  revision  that  will  act  as 
disturbances  to  business,  so  that  there  is  more  safety  in  letting  alone 
a  law  that  is  working  so  much  better  than  any  we  have  ever  before 
had  than  in  trying  doubtful  experiments.     To-day  the  most  active  of 
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the  small  handful  of  disturbers,  like  Governors  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
and  Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  who  are  asking;  for  tariff  revision,  as 
a  reason  for  this,  point  to  a  few  rates  in  the  Dingley  Act  as  excessive, 
while  the  average  of  all  the  goods  that  are  dutiable  under  this  act  is 
only  in  the  nei^borhood  of  45  per  cent. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFF. 

Secretary  Shaw  calls  attention  to  the  moderation  of  the  Dingley 
Act  in  comparison  with  the  new  German  tariff,  where  the  rates  were 
advanced  50  per  cent  in  her  minimum  tariff  and  210  per  cent  in  her 
maximum  tariff.  On  some  articles  she  increased  her  minimum  tariff 
67  per  cent,  her  maximum  tariff  being  increased  210  per  cent.  She 
increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  wheat  flour  40  per  cent,  and  her 
maximum  tariff  on  this  157  per  cent.  She  increased  her  minimum 
tariff  on  fresh  beef  80  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  on  this  article 
200  per  cent.  She  increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  salted  and  pickled 
beef  100  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  250  per  cent.  She  in- 
creased her  minimum  tariff  on  high-grade  boots  and  shoes  38  per 
cent,  and  on  these  articles  she  increased  her  maximum  tariff  177  per 
cent.  She  increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  bicycles  and  parts  thereof 
300  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  on  these  articles  525  per  cent. 
Germany  also  took  a  large  number  of  articles  from  her  free  list  and 
imposed  minimum  and  maximum  duties  thereon.  Yet  we  find  plausi- 
ble free- trade  agents  asking  us  to  reduce  our  tariff  for  the  benefit  of 
this  same  Germany,  requirmg  at  the  same  time  full  rates  on  her  im- 
ports from  such  countries  as  receive  our  goods  free.  Will  the  Trades 
League  allow  its  eyes  to  be  closed  by  any  bunco  game  that  is  as  shallow 
as  this? 

THE  DINGLEY  ACT  A  REVENUE  PRODUCER. 

Tariff  revision  downward  and  reciprocity  caused  such  a  deficit  in 
the  revenue  during  Grover  Clevelana's  administration  that  we  were 
obliged  to  sell  $262,000,000  bonds  to  defray  the  current  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government. 

Duties  had  been  cut  down  low  in  order  to  invite  heavier  importa- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  reciprocity  was  put  into  practice  on  com- 
petitive products,  and  while  there  was  enough  brought  in  under  the 
Wilson  Act  to  paralyze  our  domestic  industries  and  throw  millions 
of  men  employed  therein  out  of  work,  there  was  not  enough  imported 
to  furnish  sufficient  revenue,  and  a  deficit  had  to  be  met  by  the  sale  of 
bonds.  This  created  distrust  and  there  was  a  financial  panic  every 
year  during  the  existence  of  that  tariff  act,  and  there  has  been  none 
since  the  Dingley  Act  was  enacted  in  its  place.  Is  this  any  reason  for 
its  repeal? 

Contrast  the  Wilson  Act  conditions  with  the  situation  at  present. 
The  Dinffley  Act  is  proving  to  be  the  best  revenue  producer  ever  in 
force.  Our  increased  expenditures  are  met  by  increased  customs 
duties  and  increased  internal  revenues  as  well.  The  year  before  last 
it  was  the  Panama  Canal  payments  that  depleted  the  Treasury,  and 
last  year  the  Cuban  treaty  and  a  great  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  rural  free  delivery,  but  now  revenue  exceeds  our  expenditures 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1906  there  will  be  a  surplus,  not- 
witstanding  enormously  increased  expenditures. 
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Our  imports  coming  over  the  top  of  our  so-called  "  high-tariff  Chi- 
nese wall  "  are  enormous,  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  who, 
owing  to  the  present  tariff,  are  enjoying  full  employment  at  high 
wages.  It  would  be  folly,  therefore,  to  listen  to  tiie  advice  of  Mr. 
Corwine  favoring  immediate  tariff  revision  and  reciprocity  of  the 
German  brand,  when  the  present  law  continues  to  bring  such  bene- 
ficial results,  both  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican people;  and  the  Trades  League  should  be  wary  of  how  its  fimds 
are  contributed  to  circulate  such  pamphlets  as  that  which  contains  his 
address. 

rNDERVALUATION  IS  FRAUD. 

Examine  for  a  moment  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  the  United 
States,  and  consider  whether  the  solicitude  for  Germany  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is  warranted.  Taking  such- 
high  authority  as  that  of  Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  opposition  to  the  importers' 
plea  for  opening  hearings  in  cases  of  alleged  undervaluation,  Secre- 
tary Shaw  quoted  liberally  from  an  address  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Berlin,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  mer- 
chants in  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  a  record  of  it  was  sent  to  all  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  realm.  In  that  speech,  addressed  to  a 
body  of  representatives  from  every  important  manufacturing  center 
in  (jermany,  there  was  disclosed  a  plan  and  policy  of  undervaluation 
for  exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  most  deliberate  and  systematic 
character.  Plainly  and  without  equivocation  it  set  forth  that  a 
proposition  to  undervalue  German  exports  into  the  United  States 
was  not  considered  fraudulent  in  Germany.  The  following  state- 
ments are  from  the  speech  of  the  chairman :  "  As  a  fact,  the  United 
States  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  it  can  afford  to  allow  the  falling  off  of  revenues  on  Grerman 
goods  for  their  general  good. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  American  tariff  is  to  make  the 
entry  of  competing  articles  into  the  United  States  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible. To  carry  this  out  the  United  States  government  agents  resort 
to  the  meanest  and  smallest  measures. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  correctness  of  invoices 
bv  American  consular  officers  stationed  in  various  districts  of  the 
Empire. 

"Investigation  by  the  United  States  customs  officers  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  same  invoices,  which  have  in  America  the  force  and 
effect  that  an  oath  would  have  in  the  German  Empire. 

"A  reexamination  by  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  cases 
where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  undervaluations. 

"  By  the  high  penalties  added  for  undervaluation. 

"We  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  is  incorrect  in  any  business  trans- 
action, but  undervaluations  of  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of  entry 
into  American  ports  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  fraud  is 
positively  proved.  American  customs  officials  treat  undervaluations 
as  fraudulent  and  apply  the  penalties. 

"  Our  goods  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to  Eng- 
land as  well,  we  all  admit,  at  lower  prices  than  those  in  the  home 
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market  in  Germany,  and  there  have  been  in  some  cases  low  values 
made  that  in  the  United  States  would  be  termed  fraudulent. 

^  Information  gained  under  the  Dingley  tariff  regulations  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  production  has  been  thwarted  through  the  prudence  of 
our  German  officials,  who  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of  this 
character  shall  throw  little  light  on  the  actual  value  ot  their  consign- 
ments to  the  United  States. 

"  In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  con- 
sulated  remote  from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured. 
But  we  must  follow  up  this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  con- 
sular or  other  American  officers  to  pry  into  our  business  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  our  merchandise  out  of  the  United  States. 

"In  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

"  If  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body,  aided  and  supported  by  our 
German  boards  of  trade,  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  will  be  of 
imtold  benefit  to  our  American  export  trade. 

"  NoWj  mark  you,"  says  Secretary  Shaw, "  from  this  German  stand- 

e)ixit  it  is  not  a  fraud  to  undervalue,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ingley  tariff  act  it  is  a  fraud  to  undervalue."  "Market  value  as 
defined  under  American  law  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
export."  "The  trouble  with  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  Germany  having  two  sets  of  prices — ^a  lower 
one  for  export  and  a  higher  one  for  home  trade." 

Mr.  Corwine  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  branch  factories  in  Canada 
have  been  erected  by  American  manufacturers,  which  shows,  in  his 
view,  that  the  United  States  tariff  ought  to  be  revised.  Just  what 
effect  the  revision  of  the  tariff  would  have  on  these  factories  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  the  Canadian  tariff  that  needs  to  be  revised  to 
effect  any  change  in  this  policy.  It  is  not  the  Dingley  tariff  act  that 
has  moved  the  factories  to  Canada,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cana- 
dian tariff,  which  is  a  copy  of  our  own.  The  Dinglev  tariff  act  has 
worked  so  admirably  for  the  United  States  that  Canada  has  copied  it 
for  Canada.  Does  Mr.  Corwine  think  it  possible  that  Canada  would 
cut  down  her  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  factories  to  move 
back  to  the  United  States?  nlien  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into 
effect,  a  number  of  the  factories  were  erected  in  this  country  by 
Englishmen,  who  found  they  could  better  afford  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  for  certain  lines  of  goods  by  making 
them  here,  rather  than  to  make  them  in  England  and  pay  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  duties  upon  them  to  get  them  into  this  country.  The 
McKinley  tariff  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this 
condition  of  affairs.  In  the  same  way  the  Canadians  have  passed  a 
tariff  bill  that  is  intended  to  increase  Canadian  manufactures.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  get  them  to  repeal  their  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wiser  thing  to  endeavor  to  so  adjust  the 
tariff  of  the  United  States  as  to  compel  the  manufacturing  of  goods 
in  the  great  home  market  in  this  country,  by  increasing  the  tariff 
where  necessary,  as  Germany  is  doing,  as  is  illustrated  by  her  increase 
of  300  per  cent  in  the  minimum  and  her  increase  of  525  per  cent  in  the 
maximum  duties  upon  bicycles  and  parts. 

Without  opportunity  to  fully  examine  the  views  which  Mr.  Corwine 
so  adroitly  expounds,  and  to  determine  their  fallacy,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Trades  League  might  believe  it  impossible  to  escape 
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his  conclusion  that  tariff  revision  is  a  burning  question  to  be  pushed 
in  this  year's  congressional  campaign. 

The  Trades  League  should  advocate  commercial  stability  and  tran- 
quillity and  not  encourage  experiments  in  line  with  those  that  have 
been  tried  and  which  resulted  in  disaster,  disaster  which  so  often  by 
public  men,  it  has  been  said,  cost  the  American  people  more  than  the 
whole  cost  of  the  civil  war. 


ABGTTMENT  OF  THEODOBE  JUSTICE,  OF  JUSTICE,  BATEMAH  &  CO., 
PHILADELFHIA,  PA.,  BEFOBE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS,  JANUABY  6, 1897,  IN  FAVOB  OF  THE  BEENACTMENT  OF 
THE  McEINLEY  WOOL  SCHEDULE. 

Wednesday,  January  ff,  1897. 

Mr.  Justice  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  am  neither  a  woolgrower  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  as  I  have  been 
both  I  am  possiblv  somewhat  qualified  to  speak  of  the  interests  of 
both ;  but  still  I  do  not  appear  here  to-day  m  the  interest  of  either 
the  woolgrower  or  the  manufacturer — that  is,  in  the  interest  of  one 
more  than  the  other.  I  particularly  desire  to  be  heard  in  the  interest 
of  the  man  who  has  not  yet  appeared  before  your  committee — ^that  is, 
the  consumer.    There  are  70,000,000  of  them. 

The  subjects  which  I  have  arranged  to  speak  upon  here  are  ar- 
ranged in  order.  The  matter  is  printed.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read 
it.  It  is  prepared  for  your  committee.  But  I  thought  it  would  facili- 
tate your  arrival  at  just  conclusions  if  I  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  facts  which  you,  not  being  experts,  possibly  might  find  of 
value. 

The  wool  question  is  a  difficult  one  for  most  men  to  understand, 
and  an  object  lesson,  a  sort  of  kindergarten,  will  perhaps  make  it 
more  plain  than  an  elaborate  article  read  from  manuscript. 

I  propose  to  discuss  the  consumer,  and  to  show  how  he  has  been 
injured  by  free  wool,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  McKinley  duties  in 
one  schedule  alone.  I  propose  to  show  that  while  the  consumer  has 
received  the  benefit  of  93  cents  per  capita  in  cheaper  clothing,  by  rea- 
son of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool,  he  has  been  crippled  m  his 
purchasing  power  nearly  $6  per  capita,  in  order  that  he  may  save  93 
cents. 

I  desire  to  show  how  woolgrowing  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Wilson 
law  and  how  the  destruction  of  the  industry  has  been  checked  by  Mr. 
McKinley's  election.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  importance  of  domestic 
wool  as  a  munition  of  war. 

Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  misunderstood.  The 
erroneous  impression  has  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
McKinley  law  was  too  high.  It  was  not  a  Chinese  wall.  It  was  not  a 
prohibitory  tariff;  under  it  the  American  people  reached  the  highest 
point  of  prosperity.  We  had  under  it  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  I  wish  to  show  our  experience 
under  four  different  tariff  laws  during  sixteen  years.     I  will  snow  the 
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effect  upon  sheep  husbandry  during  these  periods  of  adequate  and 
inadequate  protection.  In  making  a  new  law  you  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  past  four  laws.  There  were  two  periods 
under  the  last  four  tariff  laws  when  we  had  adequate  protection.  If 
you  will  examine  them  you  will  see  where  the  line  should  now  be 
drawn  between  adequate  and  inadequate  protection. 

I  will  allude  to  the  world's  supply  and  its  effect  upon  prices.  I 
wish  to  show  how  American  protection  raised  American  prices  and 
lowered  foreign  prices  at  the  same  time  for  wools  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality;  and  also  to  show,  in  opposition  to  that,  how  free  trade 
lowered  American  prices  and  advanced  the  foreign  prices  of  wool  of 
the  same  kind  and  quality. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  carpet  wool,  and  of  compensatory  duties  on 
woolens  especially.  These  samples  are  arranged  to  illustrate  the  rela- 
tion of  compensatory  duties  to  raw  wool,  a  subject  most  difficult  for 
laymen  to  comprehend.    I  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Evans.  Would  it  be  any  trouble  to  speak  on  that  subject  first, 
compensatory  duties? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  only  that  it  might  confuse  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  my  papers. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  may  not  have  time  to  speak  fully  on  that  when' 
you  get  to  it  in  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  Justice.  Anything  I  fail  to  have  time  to  fully  discuss  you  will 
have  access  to  later  on  in  my  printed  argument. 

The  matter  of  shoddy  is  one  which,  possibly,  I  can  now  pass  over 
because  it  eloquently  tells  its  own  story  in  the  papers  submitted  and 
requires  no  samples  with  which  to  illustrate  it. 

1  also  wish  to  show  how  the  McKinley  law  was  framed  by  a  con- 
vention of  both  growers  and  manufacturers,  every  one  of  whom  was 
an  expert  in  his  line.  I  wish  to  show  how,  with  the  exception  only  of 
Judge  Lawrence,  they  agreed  on  that  law  unanimously.  There  has 
never  been  a  more  perfect  schedule  than  Schedule  K  of  the  law  of 
1890,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  this  committee  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  there  will  never  be  a  better  one ;  barring  a  few  changes  in  rates  to 
suit  present  conditions,  there  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  other 
changes.  No  other  tariff  schedule  has  ever  been  framed  by  men  so 
many  of  whom  were  experts.  Major  McKinley  stated  to  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  Schedule  K  that  if  they  would  agree  upon  it 
unanimously  it  should  go  into  the  bill. 

I  propose  to  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  draft  or  suggestion  of  a 
new  tariff  law  that  is  adjusted  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  times, 
and  that  will  represent  McKinleyism.  McKinleyism  as  I  understand 
it  means  the  recovery  of  lost  industries.  It  means  to  the  American 
producer  enough  duty  upon  imports  to  put  him  on  equal  terms,  and 
no  more,  with  his  f orei^  competitor. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  equivalent  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  imported  manufactures  of  wool  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
domestic  manufacturers.  I  propose  to  show  that  with  wages  50  per 
cent  lower  in  England  than  in  Ajnerica  and  60  per  cent  lower  in  Grer- 
many  than  in  America  (which  of  course  means  that  wages  are  100 
per  cent  higher  here  than  in  England  and  150  per  cent  higher  than 
m  Germany)  that  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  only  one-third  of 
which  is  collected,  is  inadequate  to  protect  our  mills  to-day.  That  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  present  idleness.    Another  cause  is  the  de« 
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creased  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
briefly  allude  to  these  subjects  I  wiU  dispose  of  them  as  rapidly  as  I 
possibly  can. 

LOSS  TO  THE  NATION  IN  PURCHASING  POWER. 

The  first  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  the  loss  in 
one  year's  purchasing  power  of  the  American  people  by  the  changes  in 
Schedule  K  alone,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  in  purchasing  power  to  this 
nation  of  $426,250,000  on  the  lowest  estimate  of  statisticians.  On  an 
estimate  of  others  it  is  $4,000,000,000 — ^the  cost  of  our  civil  war.  I 
adopt  the  lowest  estimate,  the  estimate  of  the  late  General  Walker,  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  arranged  this  in  debit  and  credit  form  so  you 
will  understand  it. 

In  1892  (before  the  McKinley  law  was  menaced  with  repeal,  and 
before  its  influence  was  discounted  and  it  became  a  dead  letter) ,  the 
American  people  produced  145,000,000  pounds  of  clean  scoured  wool, 
and  the  average  value  was  55  cents  (including  the  finest  and  the 
coarsest) .  In  the  year  iust  closed,  1896,  America  produced  115,000,000 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  the  average  value  of  which  to-day  is  30  cents 
per  pound.  The  removal  of  the  wool  duty  has  lessened  the  value  of 
scoured  wool  25  cents  a  pound.  The  55  cents  a  pound  on  the  clip  of 
1892  brought  the  American  woolgrower  $79,750,000.  The  clip  of  the 
present  year  brought  him  $34,500,000.  The  decline  in  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  American  woolgrower  received  for  his  wool  in  1896 
as  compared  with  1892  was  $45,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me  right  there  for  making  an 
interruption,  I  would  like  to  ask,  Was  that  decline  confined  to  the 
United  States  alone? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  decline  in  the  foreign  wool-produc- 
ing countries,  taking,  for  instance,  the  London  market  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  speaking  of  the  loss  to  the  American  wool- 
grower. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was  as  to  whether  there  were  other 
causes  for  the  decline  aside  from  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  the  foreign  markets  advanced;  and  if  they 
had  not  the  loss  here  would  have  been  much  greater.  Prices  for  Port 
Phillip  wool  in  London  have  advanced  30  per  cent  since  Mr.  Cleve- 
land issued  his  second-term  inaugural  message. 

I  was  approaching  the  loss  to  mill  hands  in  the  year  1896.  The 
census  of  1890  showed  that  the  people  working  in  woolen  mills  earned 
annually  about  $80,000,000.  The  mills  in  1896  were  running  less  than 
half  time  and  therefore  there  was  less  than  $40,000,000  actually 
earned.  Manufacturers  will  testify  that  the  consumption  of  wool  in 
1896  was  less  than  half  of  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  a  normal 
McKinley  year.  Therefore  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  $40,000,000 
in  the  wages  of  the  mill  operatives  and  a  decrease  of  $45,250,000,  as 
stated  before,  in  the  value  of  the  wool  to  the  grower.  That  makes 
$85,250,000  that  was  lost  to  two  classes  of  labor,  viz,  the  woolgrower 
and  the  woolen-factory  laborer.  It  has  been  stated  that  wages  earned 
by  laboring  men  circulate  ten  times  during  a  year,  and  that  money 
earned  by  farmers  from  the  proceeds  of  farm  products  circulates 
five  times  during  the  year.    I  am  willing  to  assume  that  wages  earned 
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by  mill  hands  circulate  no  more  during  the  year  than  those  of  the 
farmers  and  therefore  we  will  multiply  by  five  this  $85,250,000  loss 
in  purchasing  power  by  two  classes  or  people  alone  to  show  what  has 
been  the  loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  nation  from 
the  reduction  in  the  wool  schedule  alone.  It  reaches  the  enormous 
sum  of  $426,250,000.  This  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  depression  exist- 
ing everywhere  to-day.  Everybody  has  suffered  from  this  decreased 
purchasing  power  of  the  nation.  If  you  distribute  this  $420,250,000 
among  70,000,000  people,  it  amounts  to  a  decrease  of  purchasing  power 
of  about  $6  per  capita. 

Of  course,  they  are  entitled  to  a  credit  arising  fi*om  cheaper  cloth- 
ing through  the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list.  If  you  take  what 
has  been  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  scoured  wool,  amount- 
ing to  25  cents  a  pound,  you  have  saved  $65,000,000  in  the  cost  of 
clothing  and  have  lost  $426,250,000  in  purchasing  power.  The  70,- 
000,000  people  which  I  stand  here  to  represent  have  saved  93  cents 
each,  but  have  lost  about  $6  each. 

I  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  question  only  as  it  affects  the  per 
capita  consumer.  I  now  wish  to  treat  it  as  it  affects  the  woolgrower 
alone.  The  loss  to  the  average  woolgrower  in  the  State  of  New  York 
between  the  McKinley  price  for  his  wool  and  his  sheep  and  the  free- 
trade  price  to-day  is  $430  to  each  woolgrower.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
credit  for  what  he  saves  on  his  clothing.  I  will  allow  him  eight 
suits  of  clothing  annually  for  his  famfly,  each  suit  containing  3 

Sounds  of  scoured  wool,  or  24  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  at  60  cents,  the 
[cKinley  price  for  wool  above  the  average  quality.  The  cost  of  24 
pounds  at  the  Wilson  law  price  is  30  cents.  He  has  saved  by  free 
wool  $7.20.  The  net  average  loss,  therefore,  by  free  wool,  is  $422.80 
for  every  grower.  This  is  now  free  wool  affects  these  consumers,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  all  other  consumers.  I  have  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  loss  to  consumers  in  a  letter  which  I  will  come  to  further 
on — a  woolgrower  in  Texas,  who  writes  that  in  1891  he  received  21 
cents  in  Texas  for  his  wool,  and  the  year  before  last,  1895,  only  4J 
cents,  and  last  year,  1896,  less  than  4  cents.  He  has  furnished  me 
with  his  accounts  of  sales  to  produce,  if  desired.  His  wool  was  sold 
in  St.  Louis.  He  states  that  all  the  woolgrowers  in  his  part  of  Texas 
had  decided  not  to  breed  their  ewes,  but  to  fatten  all  their  sheep  and 
sell  them  to  the  slaughterhouses.  Since  McKinley's  election,  and 
under  the  promise  in  the  St.  Louis  platform  of  "  the  most  ample  pro- 
tection "  to  sheep  husbandry,  they  are  again  breeding  their  ewes  and 
preparing  to  increase  their  flocks. 

WOOL  AS  A  MUNITION  OF  WAR. 

I  would  speak  of  wool  as  a  munition  of  war.  Imagine  our  condition 
if  we  destroy  our  flocks  and  so  become  dependent  upon  British  colo- 
nies for  our  wool  supply.  Having  no  mercantile  marine,  our  wools 
from  Australia  are  being  carried  to-day  under  the  British  flag.  In 
case  of  trouble  with  England  what  would  be  our  predicament?  We 
would  be  without  wool,  which  is  as  important  to  us  as  a  munition  of 
war  as  it  is  to  our  personal  comfort.  Possibly  it  would  bring  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  more  plainly  before  you  if  I  allude  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  from  that  cause;  but 
that  was  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  what  happened  to  Gen- 
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eral  Washin^on's  army.  There  had  been  no  pretense  of  uniforming 
his  troops.  The  only  regiment  that  -was  uniformed  at  all  at  that  time 
was  the  red-feather  militia  regiment  from  Philadelphia,  wearing  im- 
ported cloth.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  wool  fac- 
tory in  America.  Clothing  was  made  from  yam  spun  in  the  house- 
hold. The  women  spun  the  yarn  and  the  itinerant  weavers  from 
Yorkshire  did  the  weaving  on  hand  looms.  The  only  mills  in  the 
country  were  fulling  mills,  where  goods  were  sent  to  be  finished. 
When  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  ice  in  a  snowstorm 
and  fought  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  his  troops  were  in  threadbare 
and  ragged  clothing.  They  were  wearing  what  they  had  started  with 
from  their  homes  when  they  enlisted.  At  Valley  Forge  4,000  of 
Washington's  soldiers  were  relieved  from  outdoor  duty  because  they 
were  practically  naked.  At  the  time  Washington  doubtless  reflected 
on  the  importance  of  woolen  factories  as  a  home  industry  necessary  to 
provide  munitions  of  war.  This  thought  must  have  been  present 
with  him  ever  after,  as  his  first  official  act  after  becoming  President 
was  the  signing  of  a  protective  tariff  law. 

m'kinley  law  was  not  too  high. 

Now,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  McKinley  law,  which  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  who  were  not  well  informed  as  "  a  great  high  Chinese 
wall — a  prohibitory  tariff."  The  uninformed  public  had  that  impres- 
sion. It  was  not  true  of  Schedule  K.  Under  the  first  three  years  of 
the  McKinley  law  (and  I  consider  it  was  practically  repealed  after 
March  4,  1893,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  issued  his  message),  we  imported 
wool  and  woolens  to  the  annual  average  value  of  $56,300,000,  upon 
which  the  duties  were  over  $42,000,000.  Could  it  have  been  a  Chinese 
wall  ?  Could  it  have  been  a  prohibitory  tariff  if  all  these  goods  were 
imported  in  spite  of  it  ?  What  was  the  result  of  the  so-called  "  pro- 
hibitory tarin"  to  the  American  people?  In  one  year  after  the 
McKinley  law  was  passed  the  average  value  of  clothing  was  cheaper 
than  ever  before,  and  so  was  wool.  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the 
experience  with  four  different  tariff  laws,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  as  the  most  important  portion  of  my  paper.  Upon 
you  rests  the  responsibility  of  forming  a  tariff  law  that  will  last  for 
many  years.  All  parties  are  willing  to  concede  something  for  a  set- 
tlement that  will  endure  for  some  years.  Mr.  Cleveland,  I  believe, 
said,  among  the  many  other  catchwords  which  have  been  good  things 
to  say,  that  '*^the  tariff  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right." 
It  will  never  be  settled  right  so  long  as  any  clause  in  it  permits  the 
destruction  of  an  important  American  industry.  In  making  the  sug- 
gestions which  I  propose  for  your  assistance  in  this  grave  matter  I 
have  in  view  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  70,000,000  people 
are  not  generally  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  question.  It  is 
impossible  to  enlighten  them,  and  therefore  I  would  ask  for  the  very 
least  increase  in  duties  that  is  necessary  to  check  the  destruction  of 
important  industries  that  are  being  rapidly  annihilated  by  Schedule 
K  of  the  Wilson  law. 

I  ask  for  the  very  least  that  will  start  our  mills;  the  very  least  that 
will  give  back  to  the  American  people  this  $6  per  capita,  or  $412,- 
600,000,  lost  to  consumers  in  purchasing  power  through  this  one 
Schedule  K,  upon  which  you  are  to  act  through  the  information  you 
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will  receive  from  the  gentlemen  appearing  here  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
This  diagram  (p.  164)  which  I  nold  in  my  hand  you  will  see  is  di- 
vided into  four  periods.  The  first  period  comprises  the  latter  part  of 
the  tariff  law  of  1867,  when  the  duty  upon  wool  was  10  cents  a  pound 
plus  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  costing  82  cents  per  pound  and 
under,  and  12  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool 
costing  over  32  cents  per  pound.  The  amount  of  duty  collected  on 
wool  of  the  first  class  under  this  law  of  1867  was  12^  cents  i)er  pound 
and  upward.  Under  that  law  our  flocks  increased  with  strides  and 
bounds.  In  the  last  four  years  of  that  law  we  increased  our  flocks  25 
per  cent.  In  sixteen  years  more  of  that  law,  undisturbed,  with  12^ 
cents  per  pound  dutv  on  unwashed  skirted  wool  of  the  first  class,  we 
would  have  doubled  our  clip.  If  that  law  had  been  permitted  to 
continue  and  the  increase  had  kept  on  at  that  rate,  by  1895,  or  soon 
thereafter,  the  American  woolffrower  would  have  produced  650,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  which  is  all  that  is  consumed  by  the  American 
people,  including  that  used  in  all  of  our  imported  woolen  goods. 

What  happened  then  under  similar  conditions  can  happen  again.  I 
don't  want  to  cause  a  shiver  by  proposing  12|  cents  per  pound  duty 
now,  when  the  McKinley  law  imposed  only  11  cents.  Conditions  have 
changed  since  the  McKinlev  law  was  passed.  I  think  that  a  little 
lower  duty  now  would  prodfuce  the  same  results  that  that  duty  pro- 
duced at  that  time.  I  am  sure  that  12-J  cents  per  pound  would  return 
our  flocks  to  where  they  were  in  1803  inside  of  eight  years. 

The  second' division  of  this  diagram  covers  tne  operation  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1883,  which  was,  I  presume,  the  worst  tariff  law  in  mod- 
em times,  as  far  as  Schedule  K  is  concerned,  ever  had  up  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Wilson  law.  Under  it  all  the  finest  productions  of  woolens 
that  the  science  and  improvements  of  machinerj^  could  produce  were 
admitted  at  a  lower  duty  than  was  collected  upon  the  cheapest  shoddv 
goods,  because  the  courts  decided  that  the  commercial  name  of  sucK 
superfine  cloths  was  not  woolens,  but  '*  worsteds.''  The  loss  of  em- 
ployment by  the  American  factories  under  such  conditions  closed  our 
mills  and  narrowed  the  market  for  wool.  Even  10  cents  per  pound 
on  wool  failed  to  be  adequate  protection  under  those  conditions.  We 
were  without  a  good  home  market  for  our  wool.  The  duty  had  been 
reduced  f  r6m  12^  to  10  cents,  but  the  industrv  languished,  not  so  much 
because  10  cents  was  inadequate  as  because  oi  the  loosely  drawn  sched- 
ules. The  custom-house  was  cheated  in  a  thousand  ways.  This 
article,  "  wool  top,"  [exhibiting  a  sample]  was  not  named  in  that  law 
of  1883.  It  should  have  paid  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound — 30  cents 
as  scoured  wool,  and  double  duty  because  it  was  changed  from  the 
usual  and  ordinary  condition  or  scoured  wool.  There  was  such  a 
schedule  that  made  tops  (which  had  heretofore  been  unknown  com- 
mercially except  to  a  limited  extent)  pay  a  duty  of  60  cents  per 
pound.  "■  Tops  "  are  the  result  of  the  first  process  after  carding  and 
combing  clean,  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  (jR08\-EN0R.  It  has  been  said  that  tops  are  made  out  of  waste — 
something  that  is  equivalent  to  waste — a  mere  by-product. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  This  is  the  same  article. 
It  is  top  broken  up  in  pieces  and  commercially  named  '*  waste.*'  It 
was  imported  as  "  waste  "  under  the  law  of  1883.  It  was  broken  up 
by  macninery  made  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  our  Government  and 
in  order  that  its  commercial  name  might   become  "  waste."    The 
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courts  have  decided  that  imported  articles  shoruld  pay  the  duties  at 
the  custom-house  acording  to  their  commercial  designation.  Silks 
suitable  for  many  clothing  purposes  under  the  tariff  of  1883  came  in 
under  the  commercial  name  of  **  hat  trimmings/'  and  the  Government 
had  a  suit  about  that,  involving  millions  of  dollars.  This  "  broken 
top  "came  in  then  under  the  commercial  name  of  *'  waste," and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  of  these  so-called  wastes,  but  really  highly 
purified  and  the  most  valuable  form  of  pure,  scoured  wool,  came  in  at 
50  cents  per  pound  less  than  their  proper  duty.  To-day  this  merino 
scoured  wool  [showing  sample]  is  worth  30  to  35  cents  in  London, 
while  this  [showing  sample]  so-called  '"  waste  "  is  worth  37  to  40  cents 
in  London,  worth  nearly  as  much  as  this  top  [indicating],  a  partial 
manufacture  of  wool.  The  McKinley  Schedule  K  was  so  worded  as 
to  stop  this  abuse.  "  AVaste  "  cases  were  tried  in  our  courts.  The 
Government  claimed  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  pound  and  the  importers 
only  10  cents.  The  manufacturers  interested  in  importing  it  at  SO 
per.  cent  less  than  its  proper  duty,  brought  in  droves  of  people  from 
the  mills  to  testify  that  it  was  commercially  known  as  "  waste."  They 
were  shown  samples  and  were  asked,  ''Are  you  familiar  with  this?  " 
''  Yes."  ''  What  do  you  call  it  ?  "  They  would  answer,  "  Oh,  it  is 
waste."  A  hundred  men  from  the  mills  were  run  through  the  witness 
stand  in  almost  as  many  minutes  and  a  few  brief  questions  asked. 
The  testimony  was  always  the  same.  It  was  "  waste."  The  testi- 
mony of  the  few  who  knew  that  it  was  top  broken  up  to  cheat  the 
Government  had  no  influence,  and  so  the  judge  decided  that,  as  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  was  that  it  was  *'  waste,"  the  verdict  went 
against  the  Government  and  it  was  admitted  as  "  waste  "  at  a  duty 
of  10  cents  per  pound.  That  was  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  law  of 
1883  that  caused  the  wool  industry  to  decline  when  the  duty  on  un- 
washed was  10  cents  per  pound.  There  could  be  no  satisfactory  sale 
for  American  wool  when  you  could  bring  in  that  valuable  article 
[indicating  sample  of  broken  top]  at  10  cents  a  pound  duty,  instead 
of  GO  cents  per  pound.  It  paid  only  the  duty  of  shoddy,  while  it  was 
worth  900  per  cent  more  than  shoddy.  Those,  were  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  10  cents  per  pound  was  then  inadequate  and  our  wool  pro- 
ducers were  injured. 

The  Chairman.  That  fraud  on  the  revenue  was  cured  by  the  act  of 
1890. 

Air.  Justice.  It  was,  but  the  government  loss  in  revenue  had  been 
50  cents  a  pound.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  under  the 
tariff  law  oi  1883  began  to  show  by  1884,  and  by  1888  there  had  been 
a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  their  number.  In  1888,  when  General 
Harrison  was  elected,  the  decline  was  checked,  because  the  platform 
upon  which  he  was  elected  had  in  it  a  clause  which  declared  for  pix)- 
tection  for  wool.  That  clause,  I  consider,  caused  him  to  be  elected. 
Two  years  before  the  McKinley  law  was  passed,  but  under  the 
promise  of  the  McKinley  law,  with  only  10  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
unwashed  skirted  wool  of  the  first  class,  the  flocks  increased.  This 
10  cents  seemed  to  he  adequate  then;  therefore  I  differ  with  Judge 
Lawrence  when  he  states  that  10  cents  a  pound  was  never  adequate. 
1  say  10  cents  when  our  mills  are  busy  and  when  there  is  a  good  mar- 
ket for  American  wool  is  adequate.  But  when  the  Judge  undere- 
takes  to  say  that  the  McKinley  law  was  not  a  measure  or  adequate 
protection  for  wool,  I  also  differ  with  him  and  can  show  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt  that  both  wool  and  woolens  were  amply  protected 
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under  that  law.  So  far  as  Schedule  K  goes,  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
it  reenacted  almost  without  the  crossing  of  a  '•  t ''  or  the  dotting  of  an 
*'  i,"  and  if  reenacted  I  believe  both  manufacturers  and  growers  in 
less  than  one  year  would  again  prosper  as  they  did  before. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that,  while  the  McKinley  law  was 
a  measure  of  adequate  protection,  it  was  not  a  ''  Chinese  wall  "  nor  a 
prohibitory  tariff. 

The  next  or  third  period  of  my  diagram  begins  in  1888,  when  Mr. 
Harrison  was  elected,  and  continues  from  that  time  up  to  President 
Cleveland's  second  inaugural  message.  Under  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  third  period  the  clips  increased  13  per  cent,  and  if  that 
rate  of  increase  had  continued  until  1905,  according  to  commercial 
estimates,  and  until  1915,  on  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culturCj  America  would  have  "produced  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
which  is  the  entire  quantity  we  consume. 

Xow  I  come  to  the  last  period,  the  period  of  free  trade,  in  which 
cries  of  despair  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  land. 

When  President  Cleveland  made  it  known  in  his  inaugural  that  he 
meant  to  continue  his  assault  upon  the  wool  industry,  the  farmers, 
Iniow^ng  that  he  had  both  branches  of  Congress  with  him,  realized 
that  their  fate  was  sealed;  and  while  the  price  of  sheep  was  high, 
they  were  butchered  in  countless  numbers.  This  diagram  in  the 
fourth  part  shows  that  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  began  immedi- 
ately. From  March,  1893,  to  March,  1896,  23  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
had  disappeared.  This  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  four  years. 
This  is  only  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  others, 
with  more  accurate  means  of  knowing,  make  the  destruction  much 
larger. 

Judge  Lawrence  has  alluded  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Snow,  who  was 
assistant  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  gentle- 
man has  access  to  all  of  the  means  for  acquiring  information  possessed 
hy  the  Government.  He  made  a  canvass  recently  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  he  declares  the  number  of  sheep  to-day  to  be  only 
32,000,000,  which  is  less  than  I  show  in  this  diagram.  I  adopt  for  the 
diagram  the  official  figures,  but  I  believe  the  commercial  figures, 
based  on  Mr.  Snow's  estimate,  to  be  the  more  accurate.  Under  the 
latter  we  have  fewer  sheep  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  we  had 
in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  (See  table  following  giving  number 
of  sheep  since  1860.) 

[Diagram  omitted  in  this  print.] 

Number  of  sheep  on  Mnd  each  year  from  1S60  to  1S97, 


January  1- 


Number. 


January  1— 


Number. 


January  1 — 


1860 1  22,471,275 

1861 !  23,471,275 

1862 !  24,971,276 

1863 !  26,971,275 

1864 ,  29.471,275 

1865 ,  32,471,275 

1866 35,971,275 

1867 39.3«5.38f. 

1868 1  38,991.912 

1869 ■  37,724,279 

1870 10,853,000 

1871 j  31,851,000 

1872 31,679,300 


1873 33,002,400 

1874 83,938,200 

1875 33,788.600 

1876 3.^936,300 

1877 85,804,200 

1878 36.740,500 

1879 38,123,800 

1880 40,765,900 

1881 43.576.899 

1 882 4  r>,  0 1 6 ,  224 

1 883 49 , 237 .  29 1 

1884 50,626.626 

1885 60,360,243 


1886 

1887 

1888 

18«9 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1M93 

1894 

1895 

1S96 

April  1,1896... 
January  1,1H97 


Number. 


48,322,331 
44,769,314 
43.544.755 
42,599,079 
44,33<J,072 
44.431.136 
44. 9:iH.  365 
47.273,563 
45. 048, 017 
42,294.064 
38.298,783 
u  36, 4(>4. 405 
^  32, 000, 000 


a  Estimate  of  National  Awooiution  Woolen  Manufai'turer>i. 

6  Estimate  of  W.  B.  Snow,  formerly  statistician  of  Agricultural  Department. 
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This  enormous  increase,  the  result  of  the  law  of  1867,  reached  the 
highest  point  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1884;  we  then  had  over 
50,500,000  sheep.  To-day  there  are,  on  Mr.  Snow's  estimate,  which  I 
believe  to  be  correct,  only  32,000,000  sheep,  a  decline  of  30  per  cent. 
Under  free  trade  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  industries  is  literally 
being  annihilated.  If  the  destructive  influence  of  free  wool  is  not 
checked  at  once  we  will  soon  be  without  wool.  In  this  connection  I 
ask  you  to  again  let  your  thoughts  revert  to  the  condition  of  that 

Eatriotic  band  at  Valley  Forge.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  what  may 
efall  this  proud  nation  under  similar  circumstances  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Do  not  let  the  lesson  learned  at  Valley  Forge  be 
in  vain. 

Some  questions  w^ere  asked  Judge  Lawrence,  I  forget  by  whom,  aa 
to  how  many  years,  with  adequate  protection,  it  will  take  before  we 
will  be  able  to  restore  our  flocks  to  where  they  were  in  1884.  The 
top  line  in  this  diagram  shows  the  increase  in  Australia  from  1873  t<. 
1884,  when  our  destruction  began,  to  have  been  from  280,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  in  1873  to  460,000,000  pounds  in  1884,  an  increase  of 
64  per  cent.  In  Argentina  this  line  [indicating]  represents  the  in- 
crease during  the  same  period  to  have  been  35  per  cent.  In  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  the  increase  was  60  per  cent.  Great  Britain,  the  only 
country  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  w^hich  I  take  for  comparison 
which  has  climatic  conditions  like  ours,  sustained  a  decline  of  19  per 
cent  in  her  wool  clip.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  have  pasture 
all  the  year  round,  and  no  winter  feeding  is  required.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  sheep  are  fed  in  Avinter  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  fed  crops,  and  crops  are  labor.  It  costs  nothing  for  the  sunshine 
to  gi'ow  crop 7.  The  labor  of  tilling  the  soil  and  of  harvesting  the 
crops  is  90  per  cent  of  the  co-^t  of  trie  crops.  Allowing  10  per  cent 
for  interest  and  taxes,  the  other  90  per  cent  is  the  labor.  Therefore 
the  sheep  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  during  the  winter 
months 'are  fed  labor,  so  to  speak.  What  was  the  result?  England 
on  a  free- wool  basis  could  not  compete  with  her  own  colonies,  and 
there  was  a  decline  in  her  production  of  wool,  as  stated  before,  of  19 
per  cent.  Now,  what  took  place  in  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time?  At  that  time  we  had  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  with  duties  of 
upward  of  12^  cents  per  pound  on  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class. 

It  was  under  this  period  the  last  four  years  of  which  our  wool  clip 
increased  25  per  cent.  During  the  years  tiere  selected  for  comparison, 
which  end  with  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  the  United  States  increased  its 
whole  clip  from  170,000,000  to  340,000,000  pounds.  We  increased  100 
per  cent.  We  beat  the  world ;  and  what  has  been  done  once,  under 
similar  conditions  can  be  done  again.  The  duty  of  over  12^  cents  of 
the  law  of  1867  shows  what  adequate  protection  will  do.  If  70,000,000 
people  could  be  informed  of  these  facts,  if  we  could  have  access  to 
their  patriotism  and  their  good  common  sense,  if  they  would  onlv 
read  one-half  of  what  has  been  ably  written,  they  would  quickly  re- 
store that  portion  of  the  sheep  industry  that  inadequate  duties  have 
destroyed.  This  other  diagram  is  the  same,  except  that  it  goes  fur- 
ther, and  with  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  10  cents  in  1883,  coupled 
with  those  evasions  of  the  tariff  before  alluded  to  (which  deprived 
the  woolgrower  of  his  home  market  and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  our 
mills,  when  superfine  worsted  cloths  came  in  at  lower  duties  than  the 
commonest  shoddy  goods),  the  effect  upon  the  American  wool-grow- 
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ing  industry  was  quickly  shown.  It  was  like  the  barometer  before  a 
storm ;  we  let  foreign  manufacturers  make  for  us  the  goods  that  had 
heretofore  been  made  here.  Every  other  nation  then  increased  its 
wool  crop.  Even  Great  Britain,  whose  flocks  had  previously  been 
declining,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  the  previous  diagram,  as  soon 
as  her  manufacturers  captured  our  markets  increased  her  flocks  to 
supply  wool  for  ^oods  to  go  to  America.  Perhaps  the  only  wool- 
growing  country  m  the  Northern  Hemisphere  where  the  conditions 
are  at  all  parallel  to  ours  is  England.  But  their  winters  are  more 
favorable  than  ours  for  sheep  raising,  for  there  so  soon  as  the  snow 
melts  the  flocks  can  be  turned  out  to  pasture.  Here  our  sheep,  in 
the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Missouri  at  least,  have  to  be  fed  crops 
almost  all  of  the  winter.    Our  pastures  are  frozen  dry. 

FREE  WOOL  AND  PROTECTION  PRICES  COMPARED. 

We  next  come  to  the  comparison  of  prices  for  wool  between  London 
and  America,  from  1868,  the  year  after  the  tariff  law  of  1867  was 
passed,  up  to  1891.  This  is  an  old  paper  which  I  used  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  a  former  Congress  when  Mr.  Springer 
was  its  chairman.  I  reproduce  it  because  it  is  pertinent  to  this  ques- 
tion. We  take  a  fine  medium  fleece  of  half-blood  merino  quality  and 
compare  it  with  the  New  Zealand  crossbred  of  the  same  kind,  quality, 
and  sbrinka^.  We  compare  the  price  in  America  from  1868  to  1801 
with  the  price  in  London  of  wool  of  the  same  quality,  during  all  of 
which  period  the  duty  was  10  cents  per  pound  or  over,  and  we  find 
the  American  price  was  more  than  douole  the  London  price.  In 
other  words,  the  London  price  during  that  period  averaged  51  per 
cent  below  the  American  price. 

Now,  it  will  be  stated  that  we  had  a  premium  on  gold  during  part 
of  that  time.  That  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  difference  in 
this  average  price,  because  the  period  I  have  taken — from  1868  to 
1877,  when  there  was  a  premium  upon  gold — shows  that  the  I^ondon 
price  was  50.95  per  cent  lower  than  the  American  price;  and  from 
1878  to  1891,  the  London  price,  when  we  were  on  a  gold  basis,  was 
51.32  per  cent  lower  than  the  American  price.  The  two  periods, 
figured  together,  show  the  London  average  to  have  been  51  per  cent 
below  the  American  average.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
particularly,  because  in  making  the  new  law  the  question  of  percent- 
ages may  be  presented  by  the  ingenious  free-trade  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  alarm  you  into  a  state  of  semipanic. 
rpiagram  omitted  in  this  print.] 
•The  tariff  question  presented  in  this  way  seems  to  give  protection- 
ists a  sort  of  chill.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the 
Erice  of  wool  in  London  for  this  long  period  of  years  was  less  than 
alf  the  American  price,  51  per  cent  less;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
American  price  was  102  per  cent  higher  than  the  forei^  price.  No 
wonder  the  flocks  increased.  Major  McKinloy  is  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  to-dav  because,  through  good  and  ill  repute,  he 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  protection  that  would  protect,  be  it 
50  per  cent  or  100  per  cent.  Any  duty  that  falls  short  of  covering 
the  difference  between  the  American  and  foreign  wage  or  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  only  a  revenue  duty  and  is  not  in  any  sense  protection. 
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The  framing  of  any  tariff  law  that  will  be  permanent  must  deal 
with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of  wool,  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  ten  or  twenty  years  to 
come. 

This  table  is  partly  the  copy  of  a  chart  furnished  bv  Messrs.  John 
L.  Bowes  &  Bro.,  of  Liverpool.  In  it  the  wools  or  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  are  reduced  to  the  scoured  condition,  because  some  of 
them  in  scouring  shrink  75  and  some  80  per  cent,  and  others  only  40 
and  45  per  cent  from  the  grease  condition  as  sold  by  the  grower,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  grease  condition  would  be  misleading.  This  con- 
dition [displaying  a  sample  of  scoured]  always  determines  the  price 
of  Avool  in  the  grease.  The  grease  price  is  based  upon  the  yield  of 
scoured  wool  like  this  sample  [displaying]. 

The  Avool  clip  of  Australia  alone  since  1873.  notwithstanding  a 
recent  temporary  decline  on  account  of  a  severe  drought,  sho^v^?  a 
steady  increase  from  110,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool  in  that  year 
to  310.000,000  pounds  in  189G,  j)n  increase  of  200,000,000  pounds  of 
cle-in-scoured  wool,  equal  to  182  per  cent.  You  see  tjiere  was  a  de- 
cline of  the  River  Plate  for  several  vears.  vet  an  increase  from 
80.000.000  pounds  in  1873  to  150,000,000  pounds  in  1896,  or  87 J  per 
cent  increase  in  that  time.  (The  diagram  contains  72  per  cent  in- 
crease: it  should  read  87 J  per  cent.)  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in- 
crea^^ed  43  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The  increase  in  the 
world's  wool  supply  decreased  the  world's  wool  price.  This  is  indi- 
cated here  by  the  inclining  lire  downward  [indicating  on  chart], 
5-howing  the  decrease  in  price  as  the  result  of  the  enormous  increase 
m  supply.  In  consequence  of  this  prices  for  scoured  wool  fell  from 
55  to  35  cents.  Price-;  fluctuated,  and  if  each  separate  year  were 
indicated  it  would  require  a  zigzag  line;  but  the  incline,  with  brief 
interruptions,  is  always  steadily  downward.  That  enormous  increase 
in  the  supph^  is  therefore  the  cause,  and  the  fall  in  price  is  the  effect. 
This  is  the  price  of  wool  in  1873  on  the  left  of  the  chart  [indicating:] ; 
this  is  the  mcrea?e  in  the  supply  on  the  right.  Ohio  XX  wool  in 
1891,  one  year  after  the  McKinley  laAv  was  passed  (although  the 
price  was  lower  then  than  in  the  previous  year),  cost  73  cents  scoured 
clean. 

In  March,  1895,  when  we  began  to  buy  foreign  wool  freely  in  Lon- 
don, Ohio  XX  scoured  had  fallen  to  35  cents  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  also  about  the  value  of  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
in  markets  of  the  world.  The  same  class  of  wool  in  London  in  1891 
was  worth  under  40  cents,  while  it  Was  worth  73  cents  in  the  United 
States;  but  by  February,  1895,  after  the  free- wool  bill  induced  our 
manufacturers  to  buy  wool  in  Europe,  the  price  immediately  began 
to  go  up  over  there.  So  you  see  the  increase  in  the  world's  supply 
depressed  the  foreign  price  until  wool  w  as  put  upon  the  free  list  ani 
foreigners  had  secured  the  American  market.  Skirted  Australian 
wools  were  then  much  cheaper  landed  here  than  the  best  American 
wools.  The  American  woolgrower,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
low  foreign  prices,  refused  to  sell  on  the  London  basis,  and  our 
manufacturers  turned  their  backs  on  him  and  supplied  themselves 
abroad.  Free-trade  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(who  were  in  the  majority  at  that  time)  told  the  domestic  grower 
that  wool  prices  would  be  higher  under  free  trade  than  before,  and 
they  were  not  prepared  to  take  half  price.  They  held  their  wool; 
many  of  them  have  it  yet.     The  mills  are  closed,  and  the  moths  are 
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eating  it,  because  there  is  now  no  home  market  for  it.  Enormous 
quantities  of  foreign  wool  have  been  bought  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  effect  on  the  London  price  was  to  put  it  up.  It  was  then 
thought  that  the  Dingley  bill  was  going  to  pass ;  even  people  outside 
of  the  wool  trade  began  to  speculate  in  avooI,  and  manufacturers  also 
purchased  in  advance  of  their  needs.  Of  course  the  effect  was  shown 
in  the  slight  rise  in  price,  but  many  of  those  who  bought  their  wools 
in  that  period  of  speculative  excitement  still  have  it  for  sale,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  moths  will  destroy  it  l>efore  you  can  make  a 
new  Dingley  bill  for  1897. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  It  lies  between  the  moths  and  the  Senate,  it  seems. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  a  race,  with  the  moths  at  present  a  good  ways 
ahead. 

This  diagram  shows  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  bred  Port 
Phillip  wool  in  London,  in  ten  years  ending  1894,  was  21.70  cents; 
American  XX  Ohio  (which  is  not  so  valuable)  for  the  same  ten  years 
averaged  31.22  cents.  American  wool  was  Avorth  9i  cents  more  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  than  the  best  Port  Phillip  wool 
was  in  London.  That  was  under  a  fair  tariff.  The  price  to-day  of 
American  XX  Ohio  wool,  instead  of  being  31.22  cents,  as  it  was  for 
the  ten  years  ending  August,  1894,  is  worth  18  cents.  (See  Chart  D 
in  following  pages.) 

Mr.  Turner.  AMiere? 

Mr.  Ji'STK'E.  In  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia:  18  cents 
under  free  trade,  instead  of  an  average  of  over  31  cents  under  ten 
years  of  protection,  but  on  the  1st  of  April,  1896,  this  Port  Phillip 
wool  [indicating]  had  advanced  in  London  from  21.70  cents  to  24 
cents,  so  that  while  Ohio  XX,  washed,  under  ten  years  of  protection 
was  9^  cents  higher  in  America  than  the  best  Port  Phillip  was  in 
London,  it  was  6  cents  lower  in  New  York  than  Port  Phillip  was  in 
London  with  free  trade  in  wool  in  this  country. 

I  repeat,  that  it  may  be  impres-*ed  upon  you,  that  instead  of 
American  XX  Ohio  being  worth  31.22  cents,  as  it  averaged  during 
the  ten  years  which  ended  with  1894,  it  had  fallen  on  April  1,  1806, 
to  18  cents,  and  the  best  unwashed  Port  Phillij).  which  had  averaged 
in  London  only  21.70  cents  during  the  ten  years  ending  1894,  on 
April  1,  1896,  was  worth  24  o?nts  in  London.  So  that  under  protec- 
tion XX  Ohio  wool  (less  valuable  than  the  best  Port  Phillip)  aver- 
aged 9i  cents  higher  under  protection  in  America  than  the  better 
wool  averaged  in  London;  after  eighteen  months  or  about  that  of 
free  trade  the  position  was  reversed  and  the  Ohio  wool  was  worth 
6  centB  less  under  free  trade  in  Xew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
instead  of  9^  cents  more,  as  it  was  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Turner.  Can  you  tell  us  the  price  of  Australian  wool  flei^ce 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  22  cents  for  Port  Phillip  superior  greasy. 
It  is  now  worth' 2  cents  less  than  in  April,  1806. 

Mr.  Turner.  Where? 

Mr.  JusTicT.  In  London  and  all  over  tli^  world.  The  freight  from 
London  to  Xew  York  is  only  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Ti'rner.  What  would  it  be  in  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  freights  are  about  one-half  or  three-fo^irths  of  a 
cent  by  sailing  vessels;  it  might  not  be  over  one-half  to  three-fourths 
cf  a  cent  without  counting  any  insurance. 
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Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  believe  what  Judge  Lawrence  tell  us, 
that  it  is  worth  9  cents  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  prefer  not  to  discuas  what  he  said.  He  was  not 
alluding,  as  I  was,  to  the  most  valuable  quality  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Turner.  Tell  us  what  you  think  it  would  be,  22  cents  less  the 
freight  of  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  whole  fleece  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  in  freight,  not  counting  insur- 
ance, would  be  the  only  difference.  This  Port  Phillip  wool  in  London 
to-day  is  worth  22  instead  of  24  cents,  as  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  difference  in  freight  and  insurance 
would  be  the  only  difference  in  price  between  London  and  Australia 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  quick  communication  by  cable,  and  what 
takes  place  in  London  in  the  morning  is  known  in  Australia  before 
business  begins  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  wool  of  that  kind,  whole  fleece,  is  worth  9  cents  in 
Melbourne,  it  would  be  worth  9f  cents  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

skirted  fleeces. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  between  the  skirted 
and  unskirted — in  other  words,  how  much  does  the  simple  skirting 
of  that  wool  increase  its  value,  measured  in  percentage? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  increases  it  in  this  way:  The  skirts  are  stained 
wool.  They  are  around  the  extremities  known  by  various  commercial 
names  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention ;  and  while  they  make  as 
good  goods  as  the  other  thej  never  can  be  made  white  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  their  use  is  limited  to  manufacturers  who  have  to 
dye  their  goods  dark  colors.  If  you  limit  the  number  of  buyers,  you 
lessen  the  price.  That  is,  the  price  becomes  lower,  because  while  men 
who  use  dark-colored  wools  would  be  just  as  willing  to  have  the 
skirts  men  who  use  light  colors  are  barred  from  using  them.  Further 
than  that  I  can  not  answer  the  question,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  value  of  the  skirts  alone.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  room 
who  know  all  about  it,  and  I  do  not  care  to  trespass  on  their  ground. 
I  shall  take  up  enough  time  to  tire  your  patience  in  discussing  sub- 
jects with  which  I  am  acquainted;  but  I  do  not  think  the  difference  is 
much.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  here  who  would  volunteer  the  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Moses.  The  skirts  are  not  only  stained  and  discolored,  but  are 
coarser.     The  increase  in  value  of  top  wool  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  should  also  say  that  the  manuiacturer  who  would 
use  the  top  of  the  fleece  to  make  a  fine  quality  of  goods  would  have 
to  resell  the  skirts  when  they  were  coarse.  If  he  bought  American 
wool,  he  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  resell  the  coarser  skirts  to  somebody  who  used  a  coarser  grade 
of  wool. 

The  result  of  free  wool  has  l>een  that  the  decline  below  the  average 
price*  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1894  was  42.34  per  cent  in  American 
wool,  and  the  advance  in  Ix)ndon  during  the  same  period  was  10.59 
per  cent  (see  Chart  D  annexed),  and  if  the  London  market  for  the 
Port  Phillip  had  remained  at  21.70  cents,  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
McKinley  period,  and  if  it  had  not  advanced  over  10  per  cent,  Ohio 
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XX  wool,  which  fell  from  31.22  cents  prior  to  1894  to  18  cents  in  1896, 
would  have  fallen  below  15  cents  instead  of  only  to  18  cents.  The 
advance  in  the  London  market  is  all  that  kept  it  from  going  down 
below  15  cents,  which  was  the  London  value  of  Ohio  XX  washed  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  ending  with  the  McKinley  period.  In  other  words, 
Ohio  XX  washed  would  have  been  worth  no  more  than  15  cents  in 
Boston,  if  Port  Phillip  had  remained  at  21.70  in  London,  as  it  would 
if  the  removal  of  the  McKinley  wool  duties  had  not  made  it  an  in- 
ducement for  American  manufacturers  to  discontinue  the  use  of  do- 
mestic wool  and  to  use  foreign  in  its  place  because  the  latter  was  the 
cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  Ohio  has  a  heavier  shrinkage  than  the  Port  Phillip  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  it  is  more  desirable  when  skirted  and  scoured 
clean,  because  it  is  a  stronger  wool,  but  its  commercial  value  in  the 
condition  when  sold  by  the  farmer  is  less  than  skirted  Port  Phillip, 
because  of  the  skirts  which  the  Ohio  fleece  contains. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  here  of  the  practice  which  has  grown  up 
among  American  farmers,  w^hich  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  repu- 
tatimi  of  their  fleeces,  and  which  has  given  American  wools  a  bad 
name  in  Europe  and  here.  It  is  customarv  with  them  to  tie  the  fleece 
up  with  six  strings  or  sometimes  with  binding  twine  or  sisal  cord,  wnth 
a  big  knot  on  each  string.  The  manufacturer  in  determining  the  price 
of  the  wool  has  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  twine,  which  is  of  no 
value,  but  which  he  pays  for  at  the  wool  price.  Australian  wool  has 
little  or  no  twine;  but  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  American  wool- 
growler  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  wrap  up  inside  of  the  fleece  everything 
that  is  on  the  sheep  when  shorn.  AVhen  the  sheep  is  washed  it  takes 
a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  fleece  to  dry  before  it  can  be  clipped,  and 

Earts  of  the  fleece  become  soiled  and  particles  of  dung  adhere  to  the 
reech  locks.  The  farmer  sometimes  rolls  that  dung  up  inside  the 
fleece.  When  a  buyer  comes  into  a  wool  store  to  look  at  it  he  cuts  the 
strings  on  the  fleece  to  see  if  there  is  any  filth  inside  of  it. 

The  practice  of  skirting  wool  avoids  this  and  has  grown  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  demand  of  the  manufacturers,  not  of  the  United  States 
alone,  but  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  world,  and  the  practice  is 
increasing  and  will  in  time  be  universal.  The  percentage  of  skirted 
wools  in  the  world's  supply  is  already  so  large  that  if  a  penalty  were 
placed  on  skirted  wools  and  a  loAver  duty  on  wools  not  skirted  nearly 
all  that  is  imported  would  come  in  at  the  lower  duty.  For  in- 
stance, at  a  duty  of  10  cents  on  unskirted  and  12  cents  on  the  skirted, 
all  or  nearly  all  would  come  in  at  10  cents  as  unskirted.  Appraisers 
at  the  custom-houses  could  not  always  tell  which  was  which. 

Mr.  McMiT>LiN.  Mr.  Moses  stated  that  skirting  only  amounts  to  5 
per  cent ;  and  yet  by  this  proposed  rate  of  dut}',  10  and  12,  you  make 
a  larger  difference. 

Mr^  Justice.  I  only  state  this  difference  to  illustrate  that  such  a 
law  could  not  be  administered.  The  man  who  was  honest  and  fair, 
and  who  fairly  entered  his  skirted  wool  as  skirted,  knowing  it 
to  be  such,  would  be  at  a  disadvantge  with  an  unscrupulous  competi- 
tor. A  few  people  in  the  world,  unfortunately,  still  exist  in  import- 
ing commercial  circles  who  are  willing  to  swear  to  false  invoices. 
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LocatUm  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  1810  and  1896. 

[From  official  reports  of  United  States  Census.] 

Wcfit  of  the  Mii<HiMsippi  River.  EuHt  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

7,4]  8,000  sheep.    21,060,000  sheep. 

20  per  cent.         — ^—  1^70  — — — — ^— — ^  74  p^^  cent. 

28,478.000  sheep. 
100,102,387  pounds  wool. 

[From  estimates  of  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers.] 

^ytst.  E'jMt. 

24.27;J.181  sheep.    ^^na  12,191.274  sheep. 

07  per  cent.         .^-— — ^-^—  i»w«  1^-^——  33  per  cent. 

36.464.405  sheep. 
272.474.708   pounds  wool. 

Mr.  Turner  has  asked  about  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  que^stion  has  a  bearing  on  the  mutton-sheep  indus- 
try producing  coarse  wools.  In  1870,  74  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the 
United  States  were  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  only  20 
per  cent  w^ere  west  of  that  river. 

Previous  to  thiU  time  millions  of  buffaloes  ranged  over  the  plains, 
and  the  savage  Indian  there  held  sway.    When  the  Indians  were  being 

Gradually  placed  on  reservations.  Uncle  Sam,  w  ho  is  a  great  shepherd, 
ad  many  pastures,  one  of  which  was  called  Illinois,  another  Michi- 
gan, and  another  Ohio,  and  other  States  represented  his  pasture  fields 
He  had  enterprising  sons,  some  of  whom,  at  the  risk  or  losing  their 
scalps,  went  into  the  wilderness  to  develop  other  and  new  pastures. 
That  son  from  Michigan  drove  his  flocks  out  from  that  old  pasture  on 
the  prairie  and  found  his  way  into  what  is  now  Wyoming  or  Montana^ 
w^hich  to-day  is  our  largest  woolgrowing  State.  Some  went  from  the 
other  older  States  to  other  new^  sections.  Wliile  Uncle  Sam's  flocks 
were  rapidly  increasing  and  multiplying  as  a  w^hole,  their  location  was 
shifting.  ThOwSe  from  the  old  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  were 
transferred  to  the  new  pastures  Avest  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  free  traders  that  because  the  flocks  had  been  moved  from 
the  old  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  I  have  referred  to,  to  the 
new  pastures,  that  they  had  ceased  to  exist ;  that  under  protection 
sheep  were  decreasing,  w4ien,  in  point  of  fact,  those  flocks  had  not 
only  been  moved,  but  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  in  four 
years.  Those  who  advanced  these  views  (and  they  were  the  favorite 
arguments  of  free-wool  advocates)  closed  their  eyes  to  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  entire  flocks  under  protection  and  pointed  only  to  the  old 
and  empty  pastures  as  conclusive  evidence  that  protection  did  not  pro- 
tect. They  were  jubilant  over  a  supposed  important  discovery.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  United  States  under  adequate  protection  w^ere  then 
increasing  their  flocks  faster  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

To-day  only  33  per  cent  of  our  sheep  are  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  67  per  cent  are  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  a  cause  for  this. 
The  Merino  sheep  can  be  herded  in  large  flocks;  2,000  or  more  can  be 
cared  for  by  one  man.  The  big  mutton  sheep  of  English  blood  can 
not  be  so  well  herded  as  the  Merino;  they  straggle  and  become  a 
prey  to  wild  beasts.  Their  instincts  and  habits  are  entirely  different. 
Therefore  the  only  sheep  that  can  thrive  and  multiply  in  large  bands 
in  the  Territories  is  sheep  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  such 
as  can  be  driven  over  the  range  and  bunched  in  herds  of  2,000.  That 
leaves  the  fenced  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi  mostly  free  for  the 
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mutton  sheep  of  English  blood,  or  blooded  sheep  bix?il  for  pedigree 
to  improve  the  prairie  flocks. 

CARPET  WOOLS  USED  FOR  CLOTHING. 

Owing  to  the  improvement  in  machinery,  carpet  wools  are  now 
being  so  largely  used  for  clothing  purposes  that  I  make  the  statement, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  some  of  such  carpet  wools  as  were 
imported  under  the  McKinley  period,  supposed  to  cost  then  over  13 
cents,  to-day  do  not  cost  over  10  or  11  cents.  I  allude  to  wools  that 
would  average  13  or  14  cents,  such  as  Bagdad.  When  Judge  Lawrence 
said  the  price  of  third-class  wool  was  below  10  cents,  he  should  have 
said  the  "  average  price  "  was  under  10  cents.  You  can  see  how  the 
average  could  be  under  10  cents  if  the  bulk  of  it  was  worth  7^  or  8 
cents,  and  a  minority  of  it  13  or  14  cents.  But  wools  that  cost  over 
10  cents  also  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  carpets,  such  as 
Wilton  and  Brussels.    They  are  the  only  kinds  at  this  time  so  used. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ingrain  carpet  is  made  of  combed 
wools?  We  are  speaking  now  of  tne  range  of  so-called  carpet  wools 
from  10  to  15  cents. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  name  carpet  wool  ou^ht  to  be  abandoned.  The 
third-class  wools,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  naming  carpet  wools, 
costing  over  10  cents,  are  very  largely  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
the  name  carpet  wool  for  them  is  a  misnomer.  Their  use  for  clothing 
purposes  is  increasing,  and  they  will  be  still  more  largely  used  for 
clothing  purposes  in  the  future  than  in  the  past ;  therefore  1  will  quote 
from  the  best-informed  importer  of  these  third-class  or  carpet  wools 
that  I  know — a  man  who  disapproves  of  the  duty  on  third-class  wooL 
He  tells  me  that  the  dividing  line  made  in  the  classifications  and  de- 
scriptions in  the  McKinley  law  between  the  so-called  carpet  wools 
used  for  clothing  purposes  and  those  used  exclusively  for  carpets  and 
low  blankets  could  not  have  been  more  scientifically  made.  That 
classification  made  third-class  wool  into  two  distinct  classes.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  convention  of  growers  that  classified  these 
wools  arrived  at  it  by  accident  or  by  a  really  scientific  knowledge  of 
what  was  required,  but  the  result  was  successful.  To  use  his  expres- 
sion: "  The  wools  of  to-day  costing  in  Europe  and  Asia  10  cents  and 
under  must  come  to  America  (whicn  country  makes  more  carpets  than 
all  of  the  balance  of  the  world  combined  ").  There  is  no  other  market 
for  all  of  them.  If  the  McKinley  dividing  line  was  lowered  from  13 
cents  to  even  9  cents,  the  price  on  the  other  side  would  fall  until  the 
real  carpet  wools  could  be  sold  under  the  lowest  carpet  duty  admitting 
them  to  the  American  market.  In  other  words,  if  the  duty  was  so 
adjusted  that  they  would  have  to  come  in  at  a  valuation  of  not  over  9 
cents,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time — possibly  one  year — 
before  the  foreign  owner  would  have  to  take  9  cents  from  his  Ameri- 
can buyer.  This  is  a  case  where  the  foreign  shipper  must  pay  the 
duty  as  the  price  of  the  American  market. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  subject  of  the  location  of  our  sheep.  The 
decrease  of  the  sheep  in  the  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
because  the  large-carcass  sheep  (the  mutton  sheep),  which  produce 
coarse  wool,  can  not  be  raised  on  a  free-trade  basis  at  a  price  that  will 
enable  them  to  be  raised  for  wool  at  the  present  price  and  mutton  at 
the  present  price.     Cheap  imported  carpet  wools,  costing  10  cents, 
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make  that  unprofitable.  That  is  why*those  flocks  have  been  so  rap- 
idly decreasing  in  Uncle  Sam's  pastures  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
question  of  adequate  protection  for  mutton  sheep  is  involved  in  the 
carpet  wool  or  third-class  wool  costing  over  10  cents,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment that  is  a  matter  that  needs  the  careful  consideration  of  your 
committee.  The  mutton-sheep  industry  has  been  destroyed  in  the 
sections  east  of  the  Mississippi  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other,  and 
needs  your  care. 

The  reason  why  the  McKinley  dividing  line  on  carpet  wools  may  be 
reduced  from  13  to  10  cents  is  because  wools  of  the  third  class,  costing 
over  13  cents  in  1890,  to-day  will  average  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  less 
than  they  did  when  the  McKinley  law  passed.  These  finer  carpet 
wools  have  been  from  1  to  2^  cents  below  present  pricesl  (See  right- 
hand  column  of  table  "  Lowest  and  highest  wool  prices  compared," 
from  circular  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.,  at  bottom  of  p.  177.) 
The  dividing  line  to-day  of  10  cents  would  be  fair  to  all  interests. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  advocate  changing  the  dividing  line 
of  carpet  wools  from  the  limit  under  the  act  of  1890  from  13  to  10 
cents,  and  you  do  it  on  the  ground  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  carpet  wools  nearly  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  •  There  is  ample  proof  to  back  up  the 
statement  in  the  following  quotations  from  the  Liverpool  circulars 
of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.  of  October,  1890,  and  of  January,  1897 : 

Decline  of  2.35  cents  per  pound  from  October,  1H90,  to  January,  78.97,  on  the 
^9  quaJities  of  carpet  wool,  ail  of  which  were  worth  orer  13  cents  in  October. 
1890. 

(From  the  Liverpool  circular  of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.,  first-class  authority  on  third- 
class  wools.] 

(Grades  marked  C  and  C  are  used  both  for  clothing  and  carpet  purposes.  Graden 
marked  K  are  used  almost  entirely  for  clothing  purposes.  Grades  not  marked  are 
used  mostly  for  carpets.] 


Liverpool, 
January, 

1897, 
per  pound. 


East  India  Candahar: 

Bent  soft  white.  C.  and  C 

Soft  white.  C.  and  C 

Pale  vellow 

Xast  India  Vicaneer: 

First  white.  C.  and  C 

First  yellow 

Second  yellow 

East  India  Joria: 

First  white.  C.  and  C 

First  yellow.  C.  and  C 

First  colored 

East  India  Pac  Pathan: 

White 

Yellow : 

East  India  Pathan.  white 

East  India  Vicaneer  and  Joria,  coarse,  white . . . 

Bagdad,  white,  washed,  superior,  K 

Bagdad,  white,  washed,  average.  K 

Bagdad,  black  and  brown,  washed,  superior,  K 
Bagdad,  black  and  brown,  washed,  average,  K. 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed,  superior,  K 

Bagdad,  fawn,  washed,  average,  K 

China,  white,  washed,  average,  C.  and  C 

Egyptian: 

Washed  white  extra,  K 

Washed  white  first,  K 

Washed  white  second 

Washed  yellow  extra,  K 

Washed  yellow  average 


Pcnc€, 


1890,      '     Ponnd 


per  pound. 


pound 
since  1890. 


9 
8J 

m 

b 
7 

6}  to  71 

6to7i 

61  to  6) 

5ito6i 

61 
61 

6 

^1 

6 

64 

101 
9* 
8* 

10 
71 


Pence. 


Cfena. 


91 

84 

8*^ 

2 

Hi 

24 

lU 

5 

10 

34 

84 

24 

in 

2 

9i 

24 

74 

1 

8 

14 

61  to  §4 

2i 

64  to  7 

IJ 

74 

3 

84 

24 

71 

2 

74 

li 

61 

14 

74 

2 

61 

14 

74 

2 

114 

14 

104 

14 

«4 

14 

104 

1 

81 

2 
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Decline  of  2.35  cents  pei'  pound  from  October,  {890,  to  January,  1S97 — Cont'd. 


Liverpool. 
January, 

1897, 
per  pound. 


Donskoi: 

Washed  white  combing  Taganrog 

Washed  white  carding  Tagann^ 

Washed  white  carding  Moscow 

Kassapaichia  f Turkey  skin)  unwashed: 

First  white.  C.  and  C 

Second  white,  C.  and  C 

Fi  m  colored 

Oporto: 

Washed  white  fleece,  C.  and  C 

Washed  vellow  fleece.  G  and  C 

Washed  black  fleece.  C.  and  C 

Castle  Branoo: 

Washed  white  fleece.  K 

Washed  yellow  fleece.  K 

Washed  Iambs,  K 

Iceland: 

Washed  white  superior 

Washed  white  average 

Washed  white  ordinary 

Scotch  Highland  fleece,  white,  washed 

Scotch: 

Choicest  Haslock.  white  combing,  washed 

Choicest  Haslock,  white  carding,  washed. 

Average  Bonnet,  washed 

Average  light  gray,  washed 

Average  dark  gray,  washed 

Georgian  second  clip  A  lambs 

Khore»<an: 

First  clip  B  washed  white  fleece 

Second  clip  B  washed  white 


Pence. 


lot 

8i 

74 

9* 

H 
74 
64 

8 
71 
7 

H 
5i 
51 

64 
64 


Liverpool, 
October, 

1890, 
per  pound. 


Pence. 


Decline  per 

pound 
since  1890. 


81 

71 
74 

84 
7 
61 

»*! 

7  I 
12 

104! 

94 

lOl' 
94 

6i: 

7  , 

91 
94 
9 

7f 

74 
7f 


OmU. 


24 
U 

1 

? 

1 

4^ 

2 
2 

34 
44 

4 

24 
24- 

•14 
14 

84 
84 
4 

4 

H 

2 
24 


•  Higher. 
Average  decline  in  price  since  1890,  2.3o  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  wools,  you  say,  valued  above  10  cents, 
which  are  now  valued  at  about  13  or  14  cents,  are  used  largely  for 
clothing  purposes  and  not  for  carpets  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  believe  the  finest  of  them,  such  as  Bagdad  wools, 
enter  into  some  form  of  clothing  or  blankets,  and  a  minority,  only  a 
very  decided  minority,  enter  into  the  construction  of  carpets ;  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  the  manufacturers  of  the  higher  ^ades  of  carpets, 
such  as  wiltons,  etc.,  can  use  nothing  inferior.  Their  wools  may  all 
cost  over  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  carpet  wools  valued  at  less  than  10 
cents?  Is  there  any  portion  of  it  of  any  material  amount  that  could 
be  used  for  clothing  purposes? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do  not  think  they  are  available  to  any  important 
extent  for  any  purpose  except  ingrain  carpets  or  low-grade  blankets. 
An  exceedingly  cheap  garment  may  be  made  to  sell,  but  not  to  wear; 
but  without  some  better  wool  to  hold  it  together  it  would  not  be 
serviceable.  The  hair  in  a  cow's  tail  is  more  like  the  wools  now  cost- 
ing very  considerably  under  10  cents.  I  have  in  mind  some  Kalmuck 
wool  which  I  once  Handled.  It  was  much  like  the  tuft  at  the  end  of 
a  cow's  tail.  There  is  nothing  in  any  portion  of  an  American  fleece 
that  is  so  coarse  as  that.  Hip  locks  and  tags,  and  such  portions  as 
Judge  Lawrence  has  described,  which  were  formerly  used  in  carpets 
and  largely  so  used,  are  too  good  for  anything  to-day  but  the  higher 
grades  of  carpets,  and  with  this  exception  they  enter  now  into  cloth- 
ing more  largely  than  into  carpets. 
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Mr.  DoLLivER.  The  law  of  1800  sought  to  depart  from  the  specific 
rate  on  this  third-class  wool,  and  substituted  the  ad  valorem  rate. 

Mr.  Justice.  Would  you  like  to  know  why  that  was  done  ? 

Mr.  DoLLivER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JrsTK  E.  The  convention  of  woolgrowers  and  carpet  manufac- 
turers that  framed  the  McKinley  law  consisted  of  exj^erts.    They 
agreed  unanimously   (with  the  exception  of  Judge  Lawrence)  to  a 
specific  schedule  on  all  w^ools,  which  Major  McKinley  agreed  to  ac- 
cept on  condition  that  this  commission  should  agree  to  it  miaiii- 
mously.    I  think  before  it  went  to  the  Senate,  the  carpet  manufac- 
turers, after  having  agreed  to  specific  rates,  objected  to  this  agree- 
ment, and  the  convention  was  reassembled  to  adjust  that  one  feature, 
and  as  a  matter  of  compromise  the  woolgrowers  decided  to  agree  to 
the  change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates  on  third-class  wools 
only,  in  order  that  tliat  bill  could  go  through,  for  without  that  unani- 
mous agreement,  Schedule  K,  so  excellent  in  other  respects,  would 
.have  failed.     It  was  a  matter  of  necessary  compromise.    Therefore, 
on  wools  costing  13  cents  and  under  a  duty  of  32  per  cent  was  agreed 
upon,  and  60  per  cent  was  imposed  on  wools  above  that.    If  you  take 
the  altered  conditions  of  to-day  and  make  the  duties  specific!  I  claim 
that  2 J,  or. 3,  or  4  cents,  or  whatever  you  collect  from  carpet  wooU 
which  cost  less  than  9  or  10  cents,  will  be  purely  a  revenue  duty,  and 
it  does  not  affect  the  question  of  protection  in  any  way.    We  clo  not 
now  and  probably  never  will  produce  cow-tail  wool!     It  becomes, 
therefore,  only  a  question  of  revenue.     The  American  woolgrower 
would  not  be  injured  in  the  least  on  wools  of  the  third  class  only, 
costing  under  9  cents,  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all.    This  proposition 
for  free  wool  does  not  apply  to  w' ool  of  the  first  class,  much  of  which 
sells  at  8  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  carpet  w^ools  costing  less 
than  9  or  10  cents  are  not  likely  to  be  grown  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  raise  them  here.  They 
are  raised  in  barbaric  countries  by  nomads  who  live  in  tents;  Asiatic 
tribes  principally.  Some  in  China.  They  know  nothing  of  the  the- 
ory of  improving  the  wool  by  breeding  sheep,  and  anything  they  can 
get  for  their  rough  wool  they  are  glad  to  take.  As  I  said  before,  if 
you  will  make  the  dividing  line  9  cents  instead  of  13  cents,  as  under 
the  McKinley  law,  these  cow-tail  wools  will  accumulate  abroad  until 
the  very  w-eight  of  their  accumulation  will  break  the  price  to  9  or 
10  cents,  when  they  will  come  to  the  United  States  subject  to  the  rates 
imposed  by  the  new  law. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  speak  of  a  convention  that  considered  Sched- 
ule K  of  the  law  of  1890.     Who  constituted  that  convention  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  That  convention  was  composed  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  that  could  be  named — the 
most  representative  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  You  say  that  Mr.  McKinley  agreed  that  if  they 
would  agree  unanimously  among  themselves  that  he  would  put  into 
his  bill  the  schedule  they  made? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  made  by  experts  who  knew  their 
business.  The  woolgrower  who  wanted  of  the  manufacturer  a  high 
price  for  his  wool  and  the  manufacturer  w^ho  wanted  to  buy  that  wool 
cheap.     They  sank  their  greed  and  framed  Schedule  K.     If  all  laws 
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werv?  so  framed  we  would  have  a  permanent  tariff.  Under  its  prac- 
tice I  wish  to  say  both  woolgi'owers  and  manufacturers  were  pros- 
perous and  contented.  The  evidence  of  it  is  that  the  manufacturers 
used  up  the  entire  clip  of  American  wool  and  also  increased  their 
imports  of  wool,  and  tne  cost  of  woolens  to  the  consumer  was  lower 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  McMiLx.iN.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  would  not  prosper  if 
they  framed  their  own  schedule. 

Air.  Justice.  While  they  were  all  prospering  and  increasing  the 
use  of  wool,  and  making  a  better  market  for  wool,  as  I  said  before,  the 
cost  of  clothing  was  decreasing  to  the  consumer.  I  contend  that 
Schedule  K  of  McKinley  law  was  wisely  drawn,  was  a  good  schedule; 
it  oppressed  nobody,  and  the  fact  that  the  American  flocks  increased 
enormously  under  it  disproves  the  statement  which  my  esteemed 
friend,  Judge  Lawrence,  made  that  it  w^as  not  protective.  The 
woolen  manufacturers  did  not  make  excessive  profits.  The  duties 
that  were  imposed  by  the  McKinley  law  (which  I  will  treat  of  when 
I  come  to  compensatory  duties)  were  so  skillfully  adjusted  that  manu- 
facturers prospered  under  them.  But  when  the  compensatorv  duty 
fell  with  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool — the  only  specific  duty  of 
the  McKinley  law — and  they  were  thus  left  with  nothing  but  ad 
valorem  duties  of  50  per  cent  (only  one-half  or  one-third  of  which 
could  be  collected,  and  which  was  expected  to  protect  American  wages, 
which  are  over  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe),  is  it  any  wonder 
half  the  mills  are  closed? 

Subsequent  experience  with  the  Wilson  law  shows  the  wisdom  and 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  Schedule  K  of  the  McKinley  law,  be- 
cause w^hen  the  specific  portion  of  it  was  removed  American  manu- 
facturers were  quickly  flat  on  their  backs.  Their  mills  soon  closed, 
and  the  American  grower  lost  the  only  good  market  for  his  wool  that 
he  had  ever  had. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer  got  the  ben- 
efit of  a  portion  of  the  specific  rate  that  was  imposed  for  the  alleged 
benefit  oi  the  woolgrower? 

Mr.  Justice.  He  did,  although  he  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  and 
I  will  make  that  plain  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  compensatory 
duties. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Before  we  depart  from  that,  or  at  whatever  time 
suits  your  convenience,  will  you  kindly  give  the  committee  the  rate  of 
the  two  kinds  of  wool  that  you  have  contrasted — the  Ohio  fleece  and 
the  Port  Phillip  wool?  If  you  can,  give  it  for  1870,  1875,  1880,  1885, 
1890,  and  1895,  or  1896 — ^the  last  complete  vear  I  believe  is  1896. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  will  appear  in  what  I  submit  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent shapes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Justice.  You  will  find  that  no  matter  how  we  try  this,  it 
always  comes  out  the  same  way,  viz,  that  the  London  price,  as  near  as 
may  be,  for  a  series  of  years  averaged  less  than  half  the  American 
price,  or  since  the  question  of  high  percentages  must  be  met  the  Amer- 
ican price  was  over  100  per  cent  higher  through  a  period  of  years  than 
the  London  price. 

A  Voice.  Until  lately. 

Mr.  Justice.  Until  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law  was  dirscounted. 
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Now,  to  recur  to  the  diagram  which  showed  the  increase  in  the 
world's  supply.  I  have  a  table  which  I  will  submit  which  gives  the 
lowest  price  in  the  London  market  in  the  last  ten  years  compared  with 
to-day's  price. 

Lowest  and  highest  wool  prices  compared. 


ClaM  L— Clothing.    Duty,  11  cents. 

Port  Phillip,  unwashed,  superior 

New  Zealand,  unwashed,  good   

Buenos  Ayres,  unwashed,  average 

Peruvian,  washed,  average 

Lima,  unwashed,  average 

Abudia,  unwashed,  average 

Ckut  t.— Combing.    Duty,  If  cents. 

Lincoln,  hog  fieecefl 

Lincoln,  wether  fleeces 

Kent,  wether  fleeces 

Sussex  Down  fleeces 

Alpaca,  Islay  fleece,  good  average 

Alpaca,  Callao  fleece,  average 

Class  3.— Carpet  and  blanket.  Duty,  oi-er 
13  cents,  50  per  cent;  under  13  cents,  St 
per  rent. 

East  India: 

First  Joria,  white 

First  (andahar,  white 

Pttc  Paihan.  vellow , 

Ordinary,  yellow , 

Oporto,  washed  fleece 

Egyptian,  washed,  first  white , 

Donskol,  washed,  carding , 

Scotch,  highland,  undipped , 

Persian,  uhcleaned,  white , 


London 
extremes' 
during  \  London 
ten  years  iprice  Jan. 


prior  to 

1895. 
Highest 

(In 
cents). 


1.1897 

(in 
cents). 


London 
differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
highest 
extremes 
and  Jan. 
1.  1897. 
(Cents 
lower.) 


London 
extremes! 
during     London 
ten  years  price  Jan 
prior  to      1. 1897 


80.00 
26.00 
16.50 
20.00 
17.00 
14.50 


29.50 
26.50 
26,00 
29.00 
52.00 
38.00  I 


25.50  . 
21.00 
16.50  ; 
15.00  I 
20.50  i 
23.00 
17.00  I 
14.00 
11.50  I 


22.00 
17.00 
9.76 
15.00 
11.00  , 
11.00  I 


22.00 
20.00  i 
19.50  , 
20.50  : 
30.00 
19.00  I 


1895. 
Lowest 

(in 
cents). 


(in 
cents). 


I 


20.50 
15.50 
13.50 

9.00 
14.  .50 
18.50 
14.50 
11.50 

8.25 


8.0t 
9.00 
6.75 
5.00 
6.00 
3.50 


7.50 
5.50 
5.60 
8.50 
22.00 
19.00 


5.00 

5.50  ' 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.50 

2.50  , 

2.50 

3.25 


17.00  I 
15.00  I 

8.25 
13.50 

9.00 
10.00 


22.00 
17.00 
9.75 
15.00 
11.00 
11.00 


London 
differ- 
ence be- 
tween 
lowest 
extremes 
and  Jan. 
1,1887. 
(Cents 
higher.) 


5.00 
2.00 
1.5D 
1.50 
2.09 
1.00 


17.60 

22.00 

4.50 

16..% 

20.00 

3.50 

18.50 

19.50 

1.00 

19.00 

20.50 

1.50 

22.00 

30.00 

8.00 

15.00 

19.00 

4.00 

18.00  , 
14.50  I 
12.50  I 

8.50  ! 
13.50 
17.00 
13.00 
10.  .50  I 

7.00 


20.50 

2.50 

15.60 

1.00 

13.50 

1.00 

9.00 

.» 

14.50 

I.  GO 

18.50 

1.50 

14.50 

1.50 

11.50 

1.00 

8.26 

1.25 

It  shows  that  the  lowest  price  in  the  London  market  (for  Port 
Phillip  w^ool)  was  5  cents  a  pound  lower  than  the  price  in  I^ondon 
to-day.  It  advanced  5  cents  per  pound  in  London  inside  of  the  first 
calendar  year  of  free  wool,  and  if  you  take  this  scoured  wool  (the 
same  wool  cleaned),  this  latter  has  advanced  30  ner  cent  in  London 
from  the  lowest  point  since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law.  The 
lowest  point  was  reached  in  London,  as  I  have  just  sai^,  about  the 
time  the  free-wool  law  was  passed.  We  almost  immediately  began 
to  permit  foreigners  to  unload  upon  us  their  accumulation  of  yeai-s, 
and  prices  soon  advanced  from  meir  low^est  price  on  record,  5  cents 
per  pound  on  the  best  grade  of  Australian  grease  wool. 

Mr.  DoLLivER.  Why  do  not  our  people  send  our  wool  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Americans  have  tried  it  at  Bradford,  England,  Leip- 
zig, Antwerp,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  London.  American  wools  that 
averaged  8A  to  10  cents  in  America  to  American  manufacturers  sold 
at  the  same  time  over  there  at  4  pence,  or  8  cents  of  American  money, 
and  I  have  an  extract  here  from  a  Bradford  newspaper  on  the  subject 
which  I  will  submit  with  my  tables  and  diagrams. 

Mr.  DoLLrv'ER.  You  mean  after  it  was  scoured  ? 
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Mr.  Justice.  No;  I  mean  in  the  grease,  as  the  farmer  sold  it.  In 
this  shape  [indicating]  it  brings  here  in  America  from  8^  to  10  cents, 
and  averages  about  9  cents.  Imder  the  McKinley  law  it  ranged  from 
17  to  21  cents.  That  class  of  wool  in  Leipzig,  Bradford,  Antwerp,  and 
London  sells  now  at  4  pence,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  sell  it  at  that 
price.  ^  So  you  will  all  see  after  a  trialof  foreign  markets  that  the 
American  market  is  the  only  market  of  any  value  to  him  that  the 
American  woolgrower  has,  and  when  that  is  closed  to  him,  as  it  is 
to-day 

Mr.  DoLLTVER.  You  say  4  cents;  don't  jou  mean  4  pence? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  mean  4  pence,  English  money,  equal  to  8  cents 
American  money. 

You  will  find  in  my  printed  papers  herewith  some  exceedingly  in- 
teresting criticisms  from  European  papers  on  the  American  wools 
which  have  been  sent  there  for  sale,  notably  that  from  the  Yorkshire 
Factory  Times.  They  want  to  sell  wool  to  us,  and  don't  mean  that  we 
shall  invade  their  market. 

Mr.  Turner.  Whv  is  this  Ohio  wool,  to  which  you  refer  us,  put  up 
in  such  dirty  shape?    Is  it  a  necessity  of  the  situation  there? 

Mr.  Justice.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  slovenly  practice  here. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  growers  put  their  wool  up  right  and  well, 
but  thev  are  not  the  majority  of  them.  The  American  manufacturer 
wants  American  wool.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  room  that  buvs  a 
certain  quality  of  so-called  XXX,  which  is  now  scarce.  It  is  the  Ibest 
wool  in  the  worl^  for  his  purpose,  and  the  wool  dealers  save  it  a  fleece 
at  a  time  until  they  accumulate  a  quantity  large  enough  to  ship.  It  is 
the  kind  raised  by  Hon,  John  McDowell,  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Clark.  The  latter  has  just  addressed  you.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  it  was  sold  under  the  tariff  laws  of  1867  and  1883.  We  call 
it  "  picklock  "  wool ;  it  grows  on  sheep  of  the  Saxony  breed.  The 
home  of  such  wool  was  in  the  valley  that  is  drained  by  the  Ohio 
Kiver.  That  is  to  say.  West  Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
southern  Ohio,  the  homes  of  these  gentlemen. 

SHODDY,  etc. 

The  subject  of  shoddy  comes  next  in  order.  During  the  McKinley 
period  the  annual  import  of  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  rags,  and  such 
wool  adulterants,  averaged  annually  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds.  The  Wilson  law  went  into  operation  on  raw  material  in 
August,  1894,  and  although  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  were  classified  as 
"  manufactures  of  wool,"  and  these  schedules  could  not  legally  go  into 
operation  until  the  following  January,  the  Secretary  of  me  Treasury 
arbitrarily  ruled  that  the  McKinley  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  rags, 
waste,  etc.,  should  cease  with  the  duty  on  raw  wool. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  Wilson  law  and  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894,  and  the  31st  of  December  over  4,000,000  pounds  of 
these  wool  adulterants  were  imported.  This  4,000,000  pounds  of 
shoddy  and  waste  took  the  place  of  three  times  that  amount  of  Ameri- 
can wool.  Shoddy  is  made  of  rags  and  other  adulterants,  which  once 
having  been  cleaned,  does  not  require  rescouring.  It  is  put  through 
machinery  which  dusts  it  and  partially  cleans  it.  It  is  then  practi- 
cally clean  wool.  A  pound  of  rags  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  pound  of 
some  kmds  of  scoured  wool. 
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In  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the  Wilson-Gonnan  law  we  im- 
ported 20,718,110  pounds  of  shoddy,  raffs,  waste,  etc.,  an  increase  oi 
8,265  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  McKinley  period.  This 
20,000,000  pounds  or  more  of  shoddy  would  be  equal  to  60,000,000 
pounds  of  unwashed  Montana  or  Texas  wool.  It  would  take  the  sheep 
in  the  State  of  Montana  (which  is  now  our  largest  woolgrowing 
State)  three  years  to  produce  enough  fleece  to  make  the  quantity  oi 
clean-scoured  wool  displaced  by  this  20,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  and 
waste  which  came  in  auring  the  first  calendar  year  after  the  V^ilson 
law  was  passed. 

It  was  stated  by  the  statesmen  who  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law 
that  free  wool  would  mean  such  cheap  wool  that  there  would  be  a  decreased  use 
of  shoddy.  Have  these  predictions  been  fulfilled?  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the 
McKinley  law  there  was  very  little  shoddy  imported.  The  shoddy  then  used  In 
America  was  made  from  American  rags,  and  there  were  less  than  250,000  pounds 
of  shoddy,  etc.,  imported  In  an  average  year.  The  Wilson-Gorman  law  went  into 
effect  four  months  before  the  close  of  ISIH.  and  during  the  last  four  months  of 
that  year  the  Imports  of  shoddy  had  increased  to  over  4,000,000  pounds,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  full  year  of  the  i)rosent  law  over  20.500,000  pounds  of  shoddy,  waste, 
rags,  and  other  such  wool  adulterants  wore  imiwrted. 

The  increase  over  the  whole  McKinley  period  was  over  20,000,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  over  8,265  per  cent,  and  Instead  of  using  less  shoddy  American  manu- 
facturers are  now  using  more  than  ever  before.  And  why  ?  Because  of  the  loss 
of  the  home  market  for  woolen  textiles  (shown  in  Schedule  B)  our  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  lower  their  i)rlces  for  their  woolen  product,  and  in  no  other 
way  could  they  do  this  except  by  the  use  of  shoddy ;  and,  although  the  price  of 
pure  scoured  wool  had  fallen  nearly  one-half,  or  from  65  to  35  cents,  the  foreign 
competition  was  so  keen  that  nothing  but  a  tremendous  use  of  shoddy  would 
enable  them  to  run  their  mills  at  all;  and.  notwithstanding  this  enforced  adul- 
teration of  their  goods  by  the  use  of  shoddy,  they  still  lost  the  best  portion  of 
their  home  market,  as  shown  in  Schedule  B.  Some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
Imports  of  shoddy  in  1895  compared  with  the  McKinley  period  will  be  seen  by 
examining  the  parallel  black  lines  in  Schedule  C. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  shoddy ,  waste,  rags,  etc. 


1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1894 
1896 


I 

Pounds. 

215,714 

321,586 

229.583 

142,040 

4,028,901 

20,718,110 


_  VAverage,  247,663  pounds.^McKinley  law. 

—       8  months  McKinley  law.) 

«^-^—  4  months  Wilnon -Gorman  law.  |  Wilson- 


Increase  in  shoddy,  etc.,  imiv)rts  in  li^=S  over  average  of  3|  years  of  f^^I^J*" 
McKinley  law.  20,470,447  pounds,  or  8.265  per  cent.  '    **   * 


1w 
■Jgo 

I' 


The  Chairman.  How  do  you  explain  the  increase  in  shoddy  after 
wool  was  on  the  free  list?  The  old  theory  was  that  shoddy  would  be 
imported  when  wool  could  not  be  so  easily  imported.  But  it  seems 
that  with  free  wool  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  shoddy. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  is  very  simple.  The  duty  on  shoddy  was  about  the 
only  one  that  was  prohibitive  in  Schedule  K.  Under  the  McKinley 
period  the  high  duty  kept  it  out,  and  then  only  about  247,000  pounds 
annually  came  in,  and  we  used  no  other  shoddy  in  America  except 
such  shoddy  as  was  made  from  American  rags — cleaner  rags  than  any 
imported  rags.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, or  history  of  any  manufacturing  country,  when  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  pure  wool  was  used  in  America  as  during  the  McKinley 
period. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  factory  in  Cleveland 
using  shoddy  that  ran  every  day  under  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
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Act  and  that  this  same  factory  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  not  run  more 
than  one  day  a  week. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that  factory. 

I  wish  you  [addressing  Mr.  Turner]  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  matter,  because  I  was  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
when  you  assisted  in  framing  the  Wilson  law  which  has  so  greatly 
stimulated  the  use  of  shoddy.  I  want  to  repeat  the  statement  that 
there  never  was  a  woolen  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world  that  used 
so  little  shoddy  as  the  American  nation  durinff  the  McKinley  period. 
And  the  proof  of  it  is  in  the  fact  that  we  used  then  only  a  quarter  of 
a  million  pounds  of  imported  rags,  shoddy,  waste,  and  such  adul- 
terants, as  against  over  20,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  full  calendar 
year  of  the  Wilson  law. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Do  you  mean  imported  shoddy? 

Mr.  Justice,  This  20,000,000  pounds  was  all  imported. 

Mr.  Gro8\tenor.  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  within  my  knowledge 
that  the  owners  of  the  Cleveland  mill  referred  to  are  very  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  no  tariff  put  upon  shoddy  at  this  time.  This  reached 
me  to-day  officially. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  chairman  asked  me  about  this  enormous  increase 
in  shoddy.  Under  the  McKinley  law,  a  woolen-mill  hand  had  steadj 
employment  and  earned  $10  a  week,  and  could  buv  an  all-wool  suit 
containing  no  shoddy  for  $10,  with  the  proceeds  oi  one  week's  labor. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  mills  (the  result  of  the  Wilson  law) 
which  did  not  average  half  time  in  1896,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tage of  free  wool,  he  earned  only  $5  a  week.  The  fixed  charges  for 
fuel  and  provisions  for  his  table  and  rent,  which  so  on  nights  and 
Sundays,  absorbed  all  of  the  $5  which  he  has  earned,  and  he  has  had 
no  money  loft  with  which  to  buy  clothing,  not  even  shoddy  clothing. 
And  men  who  made  $10  all-wool  suits  out  of  66-cent  scoured  wool, 
under  protection,  could  not  sell  them  even  with  30  cents  scoured  free 
wool. 

Shoddy  goods  came  in  from  abroad  as  never  before,  and  $5  shoddy 
suits  made  of  cheap  imported  goods  were  in  the  stores.  Our  manufac- 
turers had  to  make  $5  suits  to  compete.  They  could  not  make  them 
out  of  pure  wool,  even  cheap  free  wool ;  they  nad  to  use  shoddy,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  a  good,  brisk,  keen  market  for  foreign 
shoddy  and  a  narrowed  market  for  pure  wool.  Free  wool  which  was 
to  "  widen  our  market,"  narrowed  our  market  so  that  half  of  the  mills 
closed,  and  many  of  those  which  did  run  used  shoddy  where  under 
the  McKinley  law  they  used  only  pure  wool. 

Mr.  McMmjN.  Have  the  sales  of  the  better  grades  of  wool  or  the 
price  increased  or  decreased  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  diagram  shows  the  decrease  in  price  [indicat- 
ing]. As  to  sales,  I  deal  mainly  in  domestic  wool.  My  sales  of  Ameri- 
can wool  for  the  first  year'of  the  Wilson  law  were  reduced  one-third, 
and  my  sales  for  the  second  year  of  free  wool  were  reduced  one-half 
below  the  average  of  the  McKinley  period.  The  McKinley  law  made 
it  an  inducement  for  our  manufacturers  to  use  domestic  wool.  The 
Wilson  law  gave  our  home  market  to  the  foreign  woolgrower. 

Mr.  McMnxiN.  What  I  am  asking  is  the  effect  upon  the  value  or 
price  of  goods — woolen  goods — ^whether  such  goods  diminished  or 
increased  m  price  by  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
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Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  they  decreased  in  price  to  the  extent  of  25 
cents  per  pound  on  the  scoured  wool,  and  they  were  also  further 
lowered  in  price  by  a  greater  use  of  shoddy.  They  were  thus  nomi- 
nally cheapened  by  the  use  of  shoddy,  but  in  reality  they  were  dearer 
to  the  wearer  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  shoddy. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Justice.  Such  a  suit  as  I  have  on  contains  about  3  pounds  of 
pure  scoured  wool — ^no  shoddy.  It  is  impossible  to  use  shoddy  in 
worsted  yam.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  such  a  suit  is  about  75 
cents  below  the  McKinley  price.  That  is  the  difference  made  between 
the  use  of  30-cent  free  wool  scoured  and  55-cent  protected  scoured 
wool. 

Mr.  DoLUVBR.  Do  you  mean  the  price  of  the  cloth  at  the  factory  or 
the  price  of  the  suit  of  clothes  to  the  purchaser? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  is  a  cheviot  suit  made  of  coarse  combed  or  worsted 
wool.  It  is  coarser  than  this  merino  sample  [illustrating].  It  is 
about  such  wool  as  grows  on  Shropshire  sheep.  Around  the  Mediter- 
ranean there  are  carpet  wools  from  which  wool  has  been  imported  to 
make  cheviot  suits.  You  know  that  on  the  ribs  of  the  sheep  there  is 
found  a  iSner  fiber  of  wool  than  on  other  parts  of  the  carcass.  Meas- 
ured under  a  microscope  the  diameter  of  the  fiber  would  be  less  than 
the  diameter  of  fibers  of  wool  grown  on  the  hips  or  back  or  neck  or  on 
other  parts.  The  law  of  1883  was  most  loosely  constructed  with  regard 
to  Schedule  K.  Its  faults  were  admirably  corrected  by  the  joint  con- 
vention that  arranged  the  wording  and  classifications  and  divisions  of 
Sdiedule  K  of  the  McKinley  law.  Under  the  law  of  1883  third-class 
or  Mediterranean  carpet  wools  were  sorted  in  Europe  and  the  finer 
portion  of  the  fleeces,  such  as  sorts  from  the  ribs,  were  brought  in  and 
it  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  knitting  yams  and  of  cheviots. 
So  you  can  thus  see  how  carpet  wools  can  make  less  difference  in  the 
cost  of  clothing  than  where  only  merino  wool  is  used.  The  difference 
is  75  cents  between  the  McKinley  price  and  the  present  price  in  the 
cost  of  the  clothing  I  have  on,  the  duplicate  of  which  in  wear  and 
appearance  may  be  made  of  such  so-called  third-class  wool  or  carpet 
wool  as  I  speak  of.  That  is  of  the  finer  sorts  off  of  the  ribs  of  some 
Mediterranean  fleeces  classified  as  third-class  or  carpet  wool. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Seventy-five  cents  in  the  cost  of  cloth? 

Mr.  Justice.  In  the  wool  now  in  the  cloth  of  this  suit 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  For  the  entire  suit? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes;  the  entire  suit,  exclusive  of  trimmings. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  the  reduction  under  the  Wilson  bill  has  only 
been  75  cents  for  such  a  suit? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes ;  that  is  all  in  such  goods  as  I  now  wear.  They 
are  not  heavy  goods,  but  are  such  as  a  workingman  would  wear. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  Then  that  law  has  not  been  so  destructive  to  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  as  has  been  made  out  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  The  removal  of  the  wool  duty  decreased  the  price  75 
cents  on  the  wool  contained  in  such  a  suit. 

Mr.  DoLLTVER.  Has  that  found  any  expression  in  the  retail  prices 
of  the  clothing  a  man  buys? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes ;  of  course.  There  is  a  difference,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  of  93  cents  per  capita.  Free  wool  saved  the  nation 
93  cents  per  capita,  but  it  lost  the  nation  over  $400,000,000  in  pur- 
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chasing  power,  as  I  have  shown  before.  In  this  particular  goods  it  is 
75  cents,  or  18  cents  less  than  93  cents,  the  per  capita  rate,  because 
this  is  made  of  coarse  wool.  The  per  ca{)ita  saving  of  93  cents  is  for 
wool  of  all  kinds,  coarse  and  fine.  There  is  none  of  this  fine  or  merino 
wool  [indicating]  in  this  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.  My  inquiry  was  as  to  the  difference  in  price  of  the 
finished  product,  and  that  was  your  answer,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  thought  some  question  of  this  kind  might  come  up, 
and  so  I  had  the  cloth  in  this  suit  weighed  by  the  tailor  before  he  made 
it  up.  It  weighed  3  pounds  and  a  few  ounces.  It  is  not  the  heaviest 
goods.  It  is  suitable  for  this  weather  and  it  is  the  kind  made  up  and 
sold  to  men  in  moderate  circumstances — not  fine  goods. 

Mr.  McMnxiN.  And  your  answer  had  reference  to  the  finished 
article? 

Mr.  Justice.  To  the  difference  between  the  price  of  McKinlev  wool 
and  the  Wilson-Gorman  or  free  wool  in  this  cloth.  It  is  only  tKe  dif- 
ference between  protection  and  free  trade  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  McMnxiN.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  difference  in  value 
of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  of  such  a  suit  as  you  have  on  under  the 
McKimey  bill  and  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the  consumer  in  such  a  suit 
as  this  is  about  75  cents.  That  is  less  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  saving  to  the  consumer,  which  figures,  viz,  93  cents,  I  have 
previously  given  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  DoLLivEB.  Do  the  tailors  give  you  the  benefit  of  that  difference? 

Mr.  Justice.  No.  This  suit,  when  made  bv  a  wholesale  clothing 
manufacturer,  retails  at  $10.  I  understand  from  the  manufacturer 
who  made  the  cloth  that  the  clothier  sells  suits  of  this  cloth  at  whole- 
sale at  $7.50. 

There  has  of  late  been  lack  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  a  lack  of 
profit  to  the  middleman,  and,  in  fact,  nobody  has  made  any  money 
out  of  it.  The  merchant  tailor  that  made  this  particular  suit  got  $20 
for  making  and  trimming  it  for  me.  I  furnished  the  cloth,  which  was 
given  to  me  by  the  manufacturer,  but  wholesale  manufacturers  sell 
suits  made  of  this  cloth  for  $7.50,  so  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  an  interruption,  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  class  of  goods  which  you  are  wearing  is  not  pur- 
chasable at  about  one-half  what  it  was  before  the  Wilson  bill  went 
into  effect? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  other  things  being  equal,  75  cents  would 
make  the  only  difference  in  the  cost  before  and  the  cost  now,  by  reason 
of  the  difference  in  free  or  protected  wool.  If  there  is  any  other  dif- 
ference in  the  present  cost  is  made  by  a  lessening  of  the  profit  or  by 
actual  loss  to  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  element 
which  enters  into  the  construction  of  such  goods.  I  know  nothing 
about  any  other  details  in  the  cost  of  this  suit,  except  the  difference 
between  the  McKinley  cost  and  the  Wilson-Gorman  cost  of  the  raw 
wool  in  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  You  do  not  make  any  estimate  of  the  effect  of  com- 
pensatory duties? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  know  nothing  about  that  element  in  this  case.  I 
have  figured  up  the  difference  l)etween  the  protected  and  free-trade 
prices  of  the  wool  in  it. 
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Mr.  Turner  (continuing).  I  mean  the  compensatory  duty  put  on 
for  the  manufacturer's  benefit* 

COMPENSATORY   DUTIES. 

The  difficulty  in  placing  high  rates  of  duty  ui)on  wool  comes  from  the  ob- 
jection which  legislators  have  to  the  necessary  corresponding  Increase  in  the 
compensatory  duties  upon  finished  cloth.  It  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  of  the  first 
class  (merino  wool,  shrinkage  60  per  cent)  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
Every  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  the  duty  upon  unwashed  wool  of  the 
first  class  involves  an  increase  of  4  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty  upon  finished 
cloth,  without  which  the  mills  would  be  closed  and  the  wool  market  destroyed. 
Owing  to  this  necessary  provision,  manufacturers  are  barred  from  the  Impor* 
tation  of  wools  shrinking  over  60  per  cent.    See  following  diagram  (p.  3263). 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  am  approaching  that  subject  now,  which  will  about 
conclude  my  remarks.    In  alluding  to  this  suit  of  clothes  something 
which  I  wish  to  explain  is  suggested.    This  cloth  was  made  by  a  firm 
that  were  American  manufacturers  under  the  law  of  1867,  and  they 
discovered  when  that  law  was  succeeded  by  the  tariff  of  1883  that  they 
could  import  "  worsteds  "  at  a  lower  duty  than  was  paid  on  the  cheap- 
est shoddy  goods.    They  went  over  to  Bradford,  England,  and  sent 
over  a  shipment  of  superfine  goods,  which  was  entered  at  the  custom- 
house as  "  worsteds.''   The  appraisers  classified  them  at  first  as  woolen 
cloths.    These  goods  were  taken  around  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and 
the  unanimous  opinion  among  the  trade  was  that  they  were  commer- 
cially known  as  "worsteds."    They  took  them  out  as  worsteds,  but 
paid  the  cloth  duties  under  protest.    The  courts  afterwards  decided 
that,  as  the  commercial  name  was  "  worsted,"  the  framers  of  the 
tariff  bill  had  meant  that  this  class  of  all-pure  wool  cloth  should 
come  in  as  worsteds,  which  proved  to  be  at  a  less  duty  than  common 
shoddy  goods.    (It  is  impossible  to  put  any  shoddy  in  worsted  yam.) 
Finding  their  case  strong  and  safe,  they  employed  mills  in  Bradford, 
England,  to  produce  worsteds,  and  sent  their  product  to  their  Phila- 
delphia selling  house.    When  the  McKinley  law  passed,  the  senior 
Sartner  of  the  firm  came  to  Washington  to  protest  against  higher 
uties.    He  had  a  suit  of  clothes  with  him  by  which  he  undertook  to 
show  how  the  price  would  be  increased  to  the  consumer  if  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill  passed.    After  the  law  of  1890  went  into  operation  he 
found  that  he  could  not  sell  a  single  yard  of  his  English  cloth  under 
the  McKinley  law.    He  was  shut  out  of  the  American  market.    These 
goods  could  then  be  made  here  in  America  alone.    He  was  compelled 
to  move  his  machinery  to  America.    He  located  about  16  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where  he  established  his  American  factory.    As  soon  as 
he  could  get  his  mill  in  operation  under  the  McKinley  law  he  issued  a 
circular  to  his  old  customers  stating  that  he  would  sell  the  sanie  goods 
here,  made  of  the  same  quality  of  wool,  and  at  no  higher  price  than 
that  at  which  he  sold  them  before  in  England  under  the  lower  duty 
of  1883. 

Who  pays  the  duty  in  such  a  case?  This  firm,  having  run  their  mill 
under  free  trade  in  England  and  under  the  McKinley  law  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  best  equipped  persons  that  I  know  of  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  American  and  foreign  factory  operative.  Some  of  their  Bradrord 
help  followed  them  to  America.  They  thus  actually  employed  the 
same  men  on  the  same  looms  and  on  the  same  kind  of  goods.  Their 
answer  to  the  question  so  often  asked  about  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  such  labor  has  been  put  into  print.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  same  men,  with  double  the  English  pay  in  America,  with  better 
food  and  clothing,  and  better  houses  to  live  in  here,  are  less  efficient 
than  they  were  in  England.  I  said  to  the  senior  partner,  "  That  is 
at  variance  with  the  general  impression."  He  explained  his  statement 
in  this  way:  On  the  other  side,  if  a  man  leaves  his  loom  before  he 
weaves  out  his  warp  he  can  be  put  in  jail  for  breach  of  contract. 
Here  a  man  may  shift  his  belt  onto  the  loose  pulley  and  stop  his 
loom,  leaving  the  shuttle  in  the  warp,  and  clear  out,  and  you  have  no 
redress.    Here  they  become  careless,  are  soon  demoralized,  and  alto- 

f ether  a  great  deal  more  independent  than  in  England.     He  has 
gured  out  just  how  much  was  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  here  on 
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weaving  on  the  same  goods,  without  regard  to  the  material  in  it.  I 
mean  the  same  sort  of  weaving  by  the  same  men  who  had  worked  for 
him  in  Bradford  under  free  trade  and  under  the  McKinley  law  here. 
In  England  they  receive  about  £1  (or  less  than  $5)  a  week  for  weav- 
ing. The  same  men  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  McKinley  law,  re- 
ceived over  $10  a  week  for  precisely  the  same  work — an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  in  wages  over  those  earned  in  England ;  that  is,  a  differ- 
ence of  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  American  workman.  A  similar 
increase  over  English  wages  is  the  rule  all  through  other  branches 
of  this  business.  If,  with  your  permission,  I  may  occupy  any  more  of 
your  time,  as  that  which  was  allotted  to  me  has  already  been  used  up, 
I  will  come  to  the  question  of  the  compensatory  duty,  which  seems 
to  be  a  most  difficult  question  for  those  to  understand  who  are  not  in 
the  business.     (See  table  on  page  1523.) 

This  first  sample  [indicating]  is  a  fine  Montana  wool  of  Merino 
blood.  It  shrinks  70  per  cent.  It  yields  30  per  cent  of  clean  scoured 
wool  like  the  sample  [indicating].  It  takes  6  pounds  5^  ounces  of 
such  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  or  1  pound  5^  ounces 
more  than  the  McKinley  compensatory  duties  provided  for.  Western 
Australia  produces  similar  wool  in  great  abundance,  with  a  shrink- 
age of  70  per  cent.  It  does  not  come  to  America,  because  the  manu- 
facturers are  not  willing  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  70  per  cent  of  dirt. 
The  freight  on  wool  from  London  to  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  15  miles 
by  rail  from  the  wharf  where  the  European  steamer  lands,  is  only 
one- fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  With  no  duty  on  wool  to-day,  manu- 
facturers here  do  not  import  any  of  this  kind  of  wool.  I  asked  why. 
The  answer  was,  "  Because  we  can  not  pay  freight  on  dirt."    "  But," 

1  said,  "  the  Montana  woolgrower  has  the  same  amount  of  dirt  in  his 
wool  and  he  pays  eight  times  the  all-rail  freight  from  Montana  to 
New  York  that  you  pay  from  London  to  your  mill,  and  you  can  not 
pay  one- fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  against  the  American  growers' 

2  cents  per  pound  freight  on  70  per  cent  shrink  wool  across  the  conti- 
nent. How  is  it  you  can  not  use  that  class  of  Australian  wool  when 
the  freight  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound?"  He  replied, 
"We  do  not  want  it.  We  want  only  light-shrink  wool;  but  we  do 
want  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  so  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
may  have  our  competition  and  will  not  be  able  to  buy  them  at  his  own 
price,  as  he  now  does,  and  make  cheap  goods  that  would  compete 
with  our  goods."  There  is  nothing  in  this  ar^ment,  for  at  the  last 
London  sales  and  the  majoritv  of  all  of  the  previous  sales  these  skirted 
Port  Phillip  wools  suitable  for  America  were  10  per  cent  higher,  by 
reason  of  the  competition  of  American  buyers,  while  the  70  per  cent 
shrink  faulty  wools  were  neglected  and  were  unchanged  or  lower  in 
price. 

Now,  there  is  no  tariff  on  wool ;  wools  are  free.  No  duty  stands  in 
the  way  of  importing  these  faulty  wools  now.  If  our  manufacturers 
want  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  order  to  have  access  to  these  faulty  wools 
after  a  duty  is  on,  why  don't  they  take  advantage  of  their  privilege 
and  import  them  now,  when  there  is  no  duty?  They  have  the  freest 
access  to  these  cheap,  heavy  wools  to-day  and  they  will  not  touch  them. 
This  disposes  of  the  contention  that  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  are 
necessary  to  give  our  manufacturers  access  to  all  classes  of  inferior, 
cheap  wool?.     As  they  do  not  import  them  when  wool  is  free,  they 
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never  will  import  them  under  anjr  form  of  duty ;  and  those  who  use 
this  argument,  if  sincere,  are  deceiving  themselves  alone. 

The  next  sample  is  XX  Ohio  unwashed.  It  shrinks  65  per  cent 
It  is  wool  of  the  same  breed  as  the  other  heavier  sample  from 
western  Australia.  One  is  grown  in  Ohio  and  one  in  western  Aus- 
tralia, but  if  both  were  scoured  thev  would  look  alike,  and  nobody 
could  tell  the  difference.  If  the  wool  in  western  Australia  was  grown 
in  Ohio  it  would  look  like  that  sample  of  Ohio.  [Mr.  Justice  illus- 
trated this  part  of  his  statement  with  various  samples.]  Both  will 
show  under  the  microscope  a  diameter  of  two  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch.  The  difference  in  the  wools  is  the  only  difference  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  soil  and  climate  of  the  different  localities  in  which  they 
are  grown.  If  you  would  reverse  the  conditions,  this  [indicating] 
wool  would  look  like  that  and  that  wool  would  look  like  this  [illus- 
trating.] 

It  takes  about  4  pounds  9^  ounces  of  this  Ohio  fine  unwashed  to 
make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  If  a  manufacturer  imports  this  same 
class  of  wool  from  western  Australia  (with  the  McKinley  duty  of  11 
cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  on 
every  pound  of  imported  cloth,  to  compensate  him  for  the  duty  paid 
to  the  Government  on  the  wool  used  to  make  that  cloth)  it  would  take 
4  pounds  94  ounces  of  greasy  Australian  wool  to  make  1  pound  of 
cloth.  He  would  have  to  pay  50J  cents  on  the  4  pounds  9^  ounces, 
which  is  tJie  quantity  of  wool  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  out 
of  such  wool,  which  would  involve  him  in  an  outlay  of  6^  cents  in 
duties  more  than  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  which  the  law 
allows  on  imported  cloth.  The  result  is  he  is  barred  from  importing 
65  per  cent  shrink  wool.  The  duties  therefore  on  such  wool  would  hi 
6J  cents  more  than  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  which  it  would 
make.  This  class  of  wool  is  not  now  imported  to  any  extent,  even 
though  the  duty  has  been  taken  off.  With  freight  on  such  heavy  wool 
only  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  from  London  to  America,  the  manu- 
facturer does  not  want  it;  therefore  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  as  alreadv 
stated,  that  if  he  will  not  have  it  when  there  are  no  duties,  he  will 
never  want  it  under  any  sort  of  ad  valorem  duties.  But  the  point 
is,  that  if  he  did  import  such  inferior  west  Australian  or  similar  wool 
he  would  be  out  of  pocket  6^  cents  below  the  compensatory  duty  on 
every  pound  of  cloth  manufactured  from  such  wool. 

Now,  this  is  a  sample  of  a  lighter  shrink  wool,  and  of  course  the 
compensatory  duty  required  would  be  less.  This  sample  corresponds 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  Lower  Australian,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  wool, 
although  it  is  New  York  or  Michigan  heavy  fine  washed,  shrinking  60 
per  cent  and  yielding  40  per  cent  of  clean  scoured.  It  takes  4  pounds 
to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  the  importer  would  nave  to 
pay  44  cents  duty  on  the  wool.  This  is  the  heaviest  class  of  wool  that 
could  be  imported  under  the  McKinley  arrangement  of  compensatory 
duties. 

This  brings  us  to  the  wools  which  are  skirted,  which  are  the  only 
kinds  of  Merino  wools  now  largely  imported  under  free  wool,  and  the 
only  kind  that  ever  will  be  largely  imported.  The  compensatory 
duty  on  cloth  when  less  than  the  duty  on  the  wool  recjuired  to  make 
such  cloth  makes  wool  of  60  per  cent  shrinkage  the  dividing  line,  or 
in  other  words,  wools  yielding  40  per  cent  or  more  of  clean  scoured 
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wool,  are  the  only  ones  that  are  used  in  America  with  a  compensatory 
dujhr  on  cloth. 

The  next  sample  is  still  lighter.  It  is  an  Adelaide,  and  corresponds 
with  Ohio  XX  fleece  washed.  This  is  a  wool  shrinking  55  per  cent 
and  yielding  45  per  cent  of  clean  scoured  wool.  Only  the  very  best 
of  the  Adelaide  wools  shrink  as  low  as  55  per  cent ;  some  of  them  run 
up  to  70  per  cent.  This  is  skirted  wool.  The  American  wool  of  the 
same  kind  and  quality  is  not  skirted,  and  from  this  cause  sells  in  the 
grease  at  a  lower  price.  These  American  and  foreign  wools  of  the  same 
^rade  practically  enter  into  the  same  cloth.  When  a  manufacturer 
imports  enough  of  this  class  of  Adelaide  (55  per  cent  shrinkage)  to 
make  a  pound  of  cloth  he  pays  the  Government  39.10  cents  duty  on  3 
pounds  8|  ounces,  which  is  the  amount  it  takes  to  make  a  pound  of 
cloth.  He  saves  the  small  fraction  of  4.90  cents  out  of  the  com- 
pensatory duty.  This  shows  the  inducement  to  import  skirted  light 
shrink  wools.     (See  table  on  page  1523.) 

This  sample  [indicating]  is  Port  Phillip  greasy  superior,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  wool  in  the  world.  It  also  corresponds  with  the 
XX  Ohio,  although  it  is  cleaner.  Three  pounds  three  and  one-half 
ounces  of  this  high  class  of  Port  Phillip  skirted  fine  wool  will  make  a 
pound  of  cloth.  It  is  very  clean.  It  is  on  account  of  its  light  shrink- 
age that  it  takes  such  a  small  quantity,  as  each  pound  yields  50  per 
cent  of  clean,  scoured  wool.  If  a  manufacturer  wants  to  import  only 
enough  wool  to  make  1  poimd  of  cloth  he  would  import  3  pounds  3^ 
ounces,  and  would  pay  the  Government  in  duty  35.20  cents  on  the 
wool,  and  thus  save  the  small  fraction  of  8,80  cents  out  of  the  com- 
pensatory duty  on  a  poimd  of  finished  cloth.  This  class  of  wool  is 
limited.  The  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills  in  an  open  letter 
states  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  product  of  Australia  is  as  clean  as 
that.  His  estimate  is  entirely  too  small,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity,  there  never  was  any  diflSculty  in  procuring  an  ample  supply 
of  it,  and  our  manufacturers  have  never  been  comi)elled,  even  with 
free  wool,  to  resort  to  the  faulty  wools  that  require  more  than  4 
pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  I  contend  that 
they  neverwill  be  required  to,norwill  they,in  my  opinion,  desire  todoso. 

This  last  sample  is  the  lightest  wool  that  comes  from  Australia. 
The  shrinkage  is  46  per  cent,  and  it  yields  55  per  cent  of  clean, 
scoured  wool.  While  there  is  a  limited  amount  of  this  wool,  there 
never  was  too  little  for  America.  It  takes  only  2  pounds  14^  ounces 
of  this  kind  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  duty  on  this  2 
pounds  14^  ounces  would  be  only  32  cents,  while  the  compensatory 
McKinley  duty  was  44  cents  per  pound  on  cloth,  so  that  if  all  manu- 
facturers could  use  this  kind  they  would  save  12  cents  out  of  the  com- 
pensatory duty  on  each  pound  of  cloth  made  of  such  wool. 

The  IfcKinley  Schedule  K,  which  imposed  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  upon  wool,  determined  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per 
pound  on  the  cloth  by  taking  shrinky  wools  yielding  40  per  cent  of 
scoured  as  the  dividing  line.  The  great  bulk  of  the  world's  supply 
of  wool  (I  suppose  fully  75  per  cent  of  it)  is  so  shrinky  that  a  com- 
pensatory duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  would  involve  a  manufacturer 
m  a  loss  by  its  use.  But  there  is  ample  supply  of  such  as  shrinks  less 
than  60  per  cent.    The  lighter  the  shrinkage,  you  will  observe,  the 

nter  is  the  amount  of  the  compensatory  duty  which  the  manu- 
iirer  saves.    It  was  not  foreseen  by  the  joint  convention  of  wool- 
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S-owers  and  woolen  manufacturers  that  formed  Schedule  K  of  the 
cKinley  law  that  the  manufacturer  was  to  get  any  fraction  of  the 
compensatory  duty,  but  the  workinc  of  it  for  four  years  developed 
this  fact,  and  its  operation  completefy  justified  its  inventors. 

After  the  compensatory  duty  was  removed  and  nothing  was  left 
but  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  (which,  through  undervaluations 
and  false  invoices,  is  not  all  collected),  the  manufacturer  began  to 
be  compelled  to  close  his  mills.  It  was  found  that  a  nominal  ad 
valorem  rate  of  duty  of  50  per  cent  to  cover  a  difference  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  wages  between  here  and  abroad  would  not  do.  By  limit- 
mg  his  purchases  to  light-shrinking  wools  the  manufacturer  could, 
under  the  McKinley  law,  save,  as  afieady  explained,  a  small  fjraction 
of  the  compensatory  duty,  and  if  that  had  not  been  the  case  his  mills 
would  have  been  closed  under  the  McBanley  law,  as  they  are  closed 
to-day  with  the  inadequate  Wilson  low  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  another  important  fact,  that  the  Mc- 
Kinley law  made  the  duties  part  specific  and  part  ad  valorem,  so 
that  the  ad  valorem  was  the  subordinate  part  of  the  duty?  Under 
the  act  of  1894  the  duty  is  exclusively  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  our 
whole  attention  may  be  directed  to  undervaluations;  and  is  it  not 
true  that  there  has  been  an  incentive  to  undervaluation  which  has 
resulted,  in  practice,  in  there  being  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  duty 
collected  than  there  was  under  the  other  law  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  not  that  a  fact  that  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  grave  matter,  involving  the  opening 
or  closing  of  our  mills,  upon  which  we  depend  for  a  market  for 
domestic  wool. 

I  will  quote  in  this  connection  from  a  pamphlet  which  I  shall  hand 
in,  marked  "Appendix  A,"  to  which  I  now  allude,  and  which  bears 
directly  and  forcibly  on  that  point.  It  is  entitled  "  Prophecy  and  Ex- 
Derienoe,"  and  is  from  the  September  number  of  the  bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers.  It  is  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  clear  statement  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  as  well  a 
most  earnest  plea  for  the  woolgrower  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  for  the  factory  operative  and  for  the  man 
who  employs  him.  For  conciseness  and  clearness  I  have  seen  nothing 
like  it,  and  for  this  reason  I  desire  to  have  it  included  in  my  argu- 
ment. On  page  14  of  Exhibit  A  you  will  find  that  the  average  im- 
portation or  cloth  under  the  first  three  years  of  the  McKinley  law  was 
about  13,000,000  pounds,  or  a  total  of  41,700,000  for  the  whole  period. 
The  average  value  of  these  importations  was  about  $12,300,000  per 
year,  or  a  total  of  $37,019,000.  Comparing  the  year  1895  with  the 
whole  period  of  the  McKinley  law,  or  rather  the  years  1891,  1892,  and 
1893  (for  everyone  admits  that  the  law  was  a  dead  letter  after  March 
1,  1893,  and  that  the  Wilson  law  was  discounted  after  that  date,  and 
what  happened  between  March  1  of  that  year  and  the  time  when  the 
Wilson  law  went  into  effect  is  of  no  value  for  a  basis  for  estimating 
its  utility),  we  find  that  the  importations  amounted  to  over  40,000,000 
pounds,  with  a  custom-house  value  of  about  $25,000,000,  which  was 
an  increase  of  200  per  cent  in  pounds  over  the  annual  average  of  the 
first  three  years  of  the  McKinley  law,  but  the  value  is  only  doubled 
or  increased  100  per  cent. 
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The  Chairmak.  And  wools  had  not  fallen  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  advanced  in 
price  abroad.  As  already  shown.  Port  Phillip  fine  advanced  in  Lon- 
don 6  cents  per  pound  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  year  1896, 
when  the  effects  of  the  opening  of  our  markets  was  fully  felt  abroad, 
as  you  will  see  by  tables  appended. 

[Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  circular,  August  1,  1896.] 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  FREE  WOOL. 


In  Table  A  is  a  schedule  of  twelve  leading  grades  of  American  wool,  with  the 
prices  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York  on  August  1, 
1892,  during  the  second  year  of  the  McKlnley  law,  when  that  law  was  in  full 
and  undisturbed  operation.  In  the  next  column  are  the  prices  in  the  same  mar- 
kets at  this  date,  the  second  year  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law.  In  the  third 
column  is  the  number  of  cents  per  pound  decline  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
McKinley  duties.  The  average  decline  by  the  substitution  of  free  trade  for  Mc- 
Kinley  protection  on  wool  has  already  been  42^  per  cent,  and  prices  are  still 
falling.  The  average  price  of  wool  in  London,  for  wool  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality,  from  1868  to  1894,  was  51  per  cent  lower  than  In  the  protected  markets 
of  the  United  States  during  that  time.  This  difference  has  now  been  overcome 
by  the  domestic  decline  and  the  foreign  advance.  The  removal  of  protection, 
which  caused  American  prices  to  fall,  stimulated  the  London  wool  market,  and 
the  latter  has  been  advancing  during  the  period  that  American  markets  have 
been  declining.  The  London  prices  for  foreign  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  qual- 
ity as  the  domestic  are  shown  In  Table  B.  If  It  was  not  the  removal  of  the 
McKlnley  duties  which  caused  this  decline  In  American  wools  when  the  mar^ 
kets  of  the  world  were  advancing,  what  was  It? 

Table  A. — American  wool,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  prices. 


XX  Ohio  washed 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  washed  (i  blood) 

Ohio  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  unwashed  (i  blood) 
Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  (^  blood)  unwashed.. 

Or^on  and  Colorado  fine,  skrink  70  per  cent 

XX  Ohio  scoured 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio  i  blood  scoured 

Oregon  and  Ck>lorado  flue  scoured 


Price  Aug. 
1, 1896,  sec- 
ond year  of 
Wilson-Gor- 
man law. 


Genu. 


17 
194 
18* 
12 
11 
M* 
15 
8 
35 
33 
25 
30 


Amount 

per  pound 

lower. 


OerUi. 


12 
13* 
14 
H 

iS 

91 

9 
30 
22 
18 
27 


Average  American  decline  in  two  years,  42i  per  cent. 

Table  B. — Foreign  wool,  London  prices. 


Price 
Aug.  1,1896. 1  Higher, 
in  London.  < 


Port  Phillip  greasy  (similar  to  XX  Ohio) 

New  Zealand  and  crossbred  greasy  (similar  to  Ohio  medium). 

English  Shropshire  hoggets  (similar  to  Ohio  i  blood) 

Cape  grease  (similar  to  territorial  flue) 

Port  Phillip  scoured 

New  Zealand  crossbred  sooured 

English  Shropshire  hogs 

Fine  Cape  scoured 


Pence. 


11  . 
10  i 
10* 
7 

22   . 
17* 
14  ; 
17i 


Pence. 


2I 


Average  London  advance  in  two  years,  0  per  cent 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  fact  a  demonstration  that  under  exclu- 
sively the  ad  valorem  system  there  have  been  enormous  undervalua- 
tions, to  an  extent  unknown  before? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  fact  alone  would  indicate  an  undervaluation  of 
about  33i  per  cent,  because  here  is  evidence  that  the  quantity  has 
increased  three  times,  or  trebled,  and  the  values  have  only  doubled. 
That  will  be  found  on  page  14  of  Exhibit  A,  which  I  submit,  and  to 
which  I  again  call  your  attention  as  most  important,  as  showing 
where  the  Government  is  losing  its  revenue. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  about  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  then 
I  will  close,  thanking  the  committee  for  its  indulgence,  and  apologiz- 
ing to  it  for  having  taken  up  so  much  more  time  than  was  originally 
assigned  to  me  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  However,  this  is 
an  important  matter  and  if  it  were  printed  only  without  any  oral 
explanation  a  good  deal  of  its  force  would  be  lost. 

In  making  a  new  tariff  law  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impres- 
sion among  the  public  that  you  must  make  a  conservative  bill,  which 
means  low  taxation,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 
the  national  debt  under  President  Cleveland's  administration  will 
require  higher  taxation  per  capita  than  was  necessary  under  the 
McKinley  period.  By  the  time  the  new  revenue  law  goes  into  opera- 
tion the  increase  in  the  national  debt  threatens  to  approach 
$600,000,000.  I  arrive  at  these  figures  in  this  way:  There  were 
$260,000,000  of  bonds  sold.  The  interest  on  those  bonds  up  to  the  time 
they  mature  will  be  over  $-240,000,000.  This  interest  has  to  be  paid 
out  of  taxes  before  the  bonds  are  paid,  which  makes  over  $500,000,000 
increase  in  the  national  debt  without  adding  the  deficit.  Now,  at  the 
rate  of  the  increasing  deficit  which  is  going  on  (you  know  better  than 
I  how  much  a  month)  that  deficit  will  bring  the  total  debt  up  to  near 
$600,000,000  by  the  time  the  new  law  can  be  framed  and  passed.  The 
people  will  therefore  have  to  submit  to  a  higher  j)er  capita  taxation 
than  under  the  McKinley  law,  whether  they  like  it  or  not  That  is 
the  price  they  paj  for  the  experiment  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and 
that  kind  of  policy. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  If  they  have  a  luxury  they  must  pay  for  it 

[Diagram  omitted  in  this  print.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HOIT.  CHABLES  H.  OBOSVEITOB,  OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  inasmuch  as  I  have  oeen  informed  that  my  for- 
mer costatesman  and  beloved  friend  Gaines  is  not  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  next  House  I  will  venture  to  exhaust  about  two  minutes  of  time 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  there  never  was 
any  plate  engraved  at  the  order  of  Harrison,  or  Foster,  or  anybody 
else,  to  tide  the  Treasury  over. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  think  I  live  in  Louisiana,  do  you? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  should  say  Georgia.  They  are  both  equally  good 
States  all  the  year  round  except  on  one  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  quoting  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  they  are  equally  bad  States. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No,  Georgia  is  improving.  The  truth  of  history 
is  that  this  panic  we  are  talking  about  did  not  make  any  suggestive 
threat  until  the  election  in  1892.  During  the  winter  of  1892,  after  it 
was  laiown  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
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the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  running  rapidly  down,  under  the 
Democratic  administration — it  only  takes  a  threat — ^the  suggestion 
was  made  and  the  order  was  made,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Cleveland 
refused  to  approve  of  it,  and  the  engraving  was  never  done,  and  Mr. 
Foster  turned  over  $106,000,000  to  his  successor  following  the  4th  of 
March  next  after  that  date. 

Now,  gentlemen 

Mr.  Randell.  You  claim  that  there  was  no  deficit  and  none  neces- 
sary at  all? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  No,  it  was  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  all  the  oflBcials  that  said  it  was  absolute  neces- 
sary and  that  it  would  have  to  be  provided  for  were  absolutely  mis- 
taken? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  turned  out  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  did  it 
not,  that  the  bonds  had  to  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  After  while  they  had  to  borrow  to  tide  over 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  is  what  the  Republican  administration 
claimed  would  have  to  be  done  before  the  election  in  1892. 

Mr.  Gros^'enor.  No;  they  thought  they  could  not  tell  the  extent 
of  the  disaster-    They  knew  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  they  foresee  the  disaster  before  the 
election  in  1892  ?  How  did  they  know  but  what  Harrison  would  be 
elected? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  was  no  such  thing  before  the  election;  it 
started  the  next  morning,  the  morning  following [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  more  facetious  than  accurate. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  morning  following  the  election.  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  will  bear  me  out  in  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Several  oi  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of 
Pennsylvania,  notably  the  Oliver  plow  manufactory  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employees  in  the  threat  of  the 
Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  You  said  they  turned  over  $106,000,000? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  that  include  the  $160,000,000  in  gold  reserve? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  $106,000,000 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Of  actual  free  money ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Independent  of  the  $150,000,000  gold  reserve? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  printed  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  every  time  that  Mr.  Gaines  made  that  point;  I  printed  that 
receipt;  it  was  printed  until  I  got  ashamed  of  spending  the  money  of 
the  Government  for  the  printing. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  have  any  sheep  in  1892  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  never  had  any  sheep  in  my  life ;  I  never  owned 
a  sheep. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  the  figures  and  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  are  true,  and  I  am  not  going  to  state  them  all  over  again. 

I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  woolffrowers  of  Ohio,  and  I  believe 
that  m  the  authority  I  bear  that  there  nas  something  been  said  about 
the  national  woolgrowers  also.    It  does  not  make  any  difference 
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whom  I  represent.    I  will  try  to  make  my  statement  very  short  and 
come  directly  to  the  point. 

If  this  committee  proposes  to  revise  the  tariff  so  as  to  destroy  a 
great  industry  in  this  country  I  have  nothing  to  say,  and  there  is  no 
quicker  way  or  shorter  route  to  that  result,  so  tar  as  the  great  industry 
of  woolgrowing  is  concerned,  than  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  any  material 
extent.  I  thint  I  may  say  tnat  I  gave  a  very  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  of  wool  tariff,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  remember,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Dinglev  bill  but 
during  the  other  three  tariff  controversies  that  happened  during  my 
service  in  Congress.  You  will  ascertain,  and  there  will  be  no  success- 
ful contradiction  of  the  statement,  that  you  can  not  reduce  the  tariff 
on  wool  as  it  now  stands  materially  without  destroying  absolutdy 
that  industry. 

The  wool  industry  is  now  fairly  profitable ;  not  quite  as  profitable 
as  a  great  many  other  agricultural  industries,  but  fairly  profitable. 
It  is  made  profitable  in  some  sections  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  land.  Take  the  State  of  Ohio — take  tilie 
section  of  it  where  I  live.  There  are  thousands  of  acres,  many  thou- 
sands of  acres,  that  are  valuable  for  sheep  culture  and  are  fit  and  valu- 
able for  nothing  else. 

That  is,  it  would  not  be  profitable ;  it  would  not  pay  the  taxes  for 
anything  else,  and  anybody  who  feels  interest  enough  in  the  subject 
to  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Ohio 
will  very  easily  understand  all  about  it.  Sheep  do  not  impoverish 
lands ;  sheep  can  live  on  land  that  will  not  produce  corn  or  wheat  or 
potatoes  or  vegetables  to  any  profitable  extent. 

Nor  will  that  land  produce  crops  of  hay  that  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
profitable  investment.  But  sheep  will  thrive  and  be  profitable  upon 
that  very  class  of  land. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more  sensitive  to  the  operations  of  the  sched- 
ules of  the  tariff  acts  than  wool.  We  must  either  produce  our  own 
wool  in  the  United  States  for  all  the  purposes  which  we  desire,  or 
else  we  must  stand  our  chances  to  buy  the  wool  of  other  countries  at 
the  prices  that  they  will  fix.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  20 
cents  a  pound  wool,  the  double  X  wool  of  Ohio,  for  it  can  not  be 
produced  at  that  price. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  effect  that  the  change 
of  the  tariff  did  have  upon  the  sheep  of  Ohio — and  it  was  so  througn- 
out  the  country. 

If  the  latitude  here  is  sufficient  for  me  to  do  so,  I  want  to  put  into 
my  remarks  some  figures  showing  the  immediate  effect  of  the  change 
to  the  Wilson  law  on  the  sheep  production  of  Ohio. 

It  was  not  in  operation  long  enough  to  absolutely  destroy  all  of 
the  sheep  in  Ohio,  but  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Ohio — I  have  before 
me  a  small  county,  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  small  county,  which  I 
will  refer  to  and  say  that  it  is  illustrative  of  the  effect  that  this  bill 
had  upon  the  sheep-growing  counties  in  Ohio. 

It  cut  down  the  sheep  m  1891  in  the  county  of  Harrison  from 
150,503  to  92,000,  and  was  checked  at  once  by  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  law. 

I  am  not  going  into  any  causes  about  prices  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  am  Stating  now  tne  operation  the  tinkering  with  the  wool 
proposition  has  had  in  the  flocks  of  Ohio. 
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Take  the  country  all  over.  It  was  greater,  and  was  going  rapidly 
to  the  point  of  time  where  we  should  have  been  compelled  in  time  of 
peace  to  buy  at  whatever  price  we  could  buy  the  wool  for  our  con- 
sumption here.  But  in  time  of  war  a  much  more  difficult  proposi- 
tion would  arise.  In  time  of  war  wool  would  become  at  once  contra- 
band under  the  rules  of  warfare.  We  are  doing  and  have  done  about 
enough  to  strip  ourselves  of  the  power  to  carry  on  the  projects  of  our 
Government.  We  have  a  navy  way  over  some  place,  (jrod  knows 
where,  that  if  a  sudden  outbreak  should  occur  would  simply  become 
an  enormous  and  highly  valuable  scrap  pile  for  the  lack  of  any 
means  of  transportation  of  coal  to  it. 

And  wool  would  be  exactly  in  the  same  boat.  We  would  have  an 
army  that  would  use,  perhaps,  10  pounds  of  wool  where  it  now  uses 
1  pound,  in  the  exaggerated  use  of  blankets  and  clothing,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  would  not  have  any  wool  of  our  own.  Where 
would  we  get  it  ? 

So  I  am  pointing  out  the  absolute  historic  truth  when  I  say  that 
sheep  culture  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  maintained  in  opposi- 
tion and  in  competition  with  free  trade  in  wool. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  knows  it  better  than  the  men  who 
were  advocating  free  wool  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  under  discussion, 
and  who  were  thunderstruck,  shocked  at  the  coming  true  of  the  pre- 
diction that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  through  the  press  or  the  country 
as  to  the  effect  that  that  free  wool  would  have. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  it?  Tliere  is  a  great 
deal  being  said  nowadays  whenever  you  speak  about  the  revision  of 
the  tariff.  It  is  the  most  confusing  word  in  the  whole  country.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  because  I  voted  that  way. 
My  friend  Clark  over  there  is  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  tarin. 
He  voted  that  way.  And  we  are  just  as  far  apart  on  the  application 
of  our  own  doctrine  as  it  is  possible  for  two  highly  intelligent  states- 
men to  be.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Revision  to  him  means  the  abolition  of  duties.  Revision  to  me  does 
not  mean,  just  now,  much  of  anything.  It  has  been  used  as  a  cam- 
paign battle  cry.  I  begin  to  learn  what  I  had  known  before — I  begin 
to  find  that  the  old  proposition  has  not  changed;  that  it  means  in 
Massachusetts  free  hides ;  that  it  means  in  Ohio  higher  tariff  on  wool. 
Those  are  both  revisions. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  very 
valuable  information. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  All  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  that  we  have  educated  the  New  England  breth- 
ren up  to  a  point  now  where  they  are  willing  to  take  off  the  tariff 
on  hiaes,  boots  and  shoes,  and  leather  all  together. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  heard  that  proposition  made  once  to  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Missouri  and  it  was  indignantly  refused. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  they  are  coming  around. 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  I  suppose  if  the  New  England  manufacturer 
of  wool  goods  could  have  free  wool  and  no  change  in  the  tariff  on 
woolen  manufactures — perhaps  raise  the  tariff  a  little  on  woolen 
manufactures — so  as  to  get  even  with  the  Treasury,  I  suspect  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  that  deal  now. 
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The  difficulty  about  it  is  this:  If  it  is  proposed  to  revise  the  tariff 
by  placing  a  tariff  upon  a  commodity  that  we  can  produce  in  this 
country  in  generous  proportions  to  our  necessities,  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  production  of  it  in  this  country,  then  there  oupht 
to  be  a  change  in  tne  wool  schedule.  If  not,  it  is  suicidal;  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  interests  of  a  great  number  of  industrious  people 
prosecuting  a  great  industrj\ 

The  cry,  however,  is  that  it  must  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  Does  anybody  here  stand  up  before  this  committee  and 
say  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  price  of  the  ordi- 
nary clothing  of  the  ordinary  people  of  this  country  got  any  lower  in 
the  market?  I  have  never  heard  any  man  say  it.  I  don't  believe  it 
made  one  particle  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing  in  this  country. 
If  not,  if  I  am  right  about  that  proposition,  what  do  you  want  to 
change  the  tariff  for  now  ?  Do  you  want  to  do  it  in  the  interests  of 
greater  income,  greater  revenue? 

Why,  the  history  of  all  our  tariff  operations  is  that  we  import  in 
the  long  run,  in  the  course  of  a  four  years'  affliction  of  a  Democratic 
administration,  we  import  less  of  the  very  articles  upon  which  the 
tariff  has  been  reduced!  Why?  Because  of  the  inevitable  poverty 
of  labor  and  production  that  is  inflicted  by  reason  of  the  low  tariflfs 
that  we  have  gone  through. 

So  I  can  not  understand  what  purpose  could  be  served.  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  import  any  more  wool  after  ten  years  of  experi- 
ment, I  do  not  believe  you  would  import  any  more  wool  after  five 
years  of  experiment,  because  I  believe  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  upon 
trool  to  a  destructive  point,  as  I  submit  any  material  reduction  will 
be,  then  you  have  got  to  meet  the  same  question  that  was  met  in  1892, 
1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  when  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
upon  the  great  body  of  commodities,  instead  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
lowered  the  revenue.  We  did  not  import  in  dollars  and  cents  for 
tariff  purposes  as  much  in  1896  as  we  did  in  1893.  There  was  a 
downward  tendency  all  the  time. 

,  So  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  more  money  out  of  this,  after  per- 
haps a  year  or  two  years  of  struggling  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  can  go  on  and  manufacture  goods  m  this  country.  We  have  had 
here,  as  you  gentlemen  know  very  well,  exhibits  of  clothing  made,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  over  and^  over  again  during  those  periods  of 
controversy,  and  yet  I  stand  here  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  a  low  tariff  made  lower  clothing  for  the  United  States.  So  what 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  consumer? 

It  is  an  unfortunate  reference  that  is  constantly  being  made  to  the 
wants  and  anxieties  of  the  consumer.  The  consumer  of  the  United 
States,  the  prosperity  of  the  consumer,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
prosperitv  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer  gets  his  profits 
by  a  condition  that  gives  him  the  exclusive,  or  practically  the  exclu- 
sive, markets  of  this  great  country.  ^Vliere  does  the  manufacturer  get 
his  money  ?  He  gets  it  from  the  laboring  men  more  than  any  other 
place. 

And  the  farmers  ?  The  farmers  are  better  off  than  anybody  else  in 
this  country;  richer  than  anybody  else  in  this  country.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  producing  a  commodity  with  which  there  can  not  be 
successful  competition  from  abroad.  I'herefore  they  sell  to  the  great 
body  of  the  consumers. 
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Let  US  take  three  great  classes  now  in  this  country ;  one  the  farmer, 
another  the  manufacturer,  and  the  third  the  laborer.  We  will  throw 
in  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  to  make  good  measure,  for 
they  are  not  producers,  at  least  many  of  them  are  not.  And  the 
money  upon  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  grown  enor- 
mously rich  and  are  growing  rich  comes  from  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers, which  is  all  net  profit,  practically,  to  the  farmer,  as  com- 
pared to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 

When  you  strike  down  a  great  agricultural  industry  such  as  wool 
you  at  once  strike  off  this  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  and  you  are  going  to  get  nothing  for  it. 
If  I  believed  two  propositions — first,  that  the  wool  producers  of  this 
country  could  stand  a  material  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  then  be- 
lieved that  it  would  have  the  effect  to  cheapen  articles  of  clothing, 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  it,  but  it  has  not  been  showm,  and  it  can 
not  be  shown,  that  in  any  reduction  to  the  tariff  heretofore  made 
those  results  have  followed. 

I  do  not  care  about  exhibiting  clothing.  I  do  not  wear  a  very  high 
grade  of  clothes  myself,  but  I  have  never  yet  found  a  man  who  could 
exhibit — ^he  can  talk  about  the  value  to  the  consumer  of  buying 
goods  abroad,  where  they  are  cheap — but  I  have  never  seen  the  man 
yet  that  produced  and  exhibited  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he  bought  in 
England  ^cheaper  than  he  could  buy  such  a  suit  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Or  that  he  was  very  proud  of,  either? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  And  they  are  not  very  proud  of  them.  I  have  got 
a  suit  of  them  on  now.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  not  here 
or  I  would  let  him  make  an  examination  of  these.  I  paid  $20  for 
this  suit  of  clothes.  I  would  swap  even  with  ray  friend  Theodore 
Justice  and  give  boot  for  his  suit  of  clothes.  And  I  state  it  as  an 
absolute  fact  what  Mr.  Justice  has  described  exactly.  You  go  find 
a  fellow  quarrying  stone  in  England  or  working  on  the  street  in 
England  with  a  suit  such  as  they  wear,  and  you  can  buy  that  kind 
of  clothes  cheaper  over  there  than  you  could  buy  them  here,  because 
you  would  have  to  construct  a  new^  manufactory  here  and  invest 
money  in  it  to  make  those  clothes.  No  sensible  laboring  man  over 
here  ever  worked  in  such  clothes  as  that.  So  you  have  all  of  the  tariff 
question,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  in  that  tiutshell,  I  suppose. 

It  is  the  tariff  on  wool  that  has  built  up  this  great  industry  after 
it  was  torn  down,  after  it  was  destroyed,  arter  the  American  farmer — 
my  friend  over  here  wants  to  know  if  it  was  possible  that  they  ever 
so^d  sheep  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  that  they  dropped  from  $4  to  50  cents  is  what 
staggers  my  belief. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  To  be  frank  about  that,  I  should  have  said  that 
probably  the  $4  was  a  high  figure,  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  sheep  were  sold  in  Ohio  at  50  cents  apiece.  Anybody  who  has 
lived  in  Ohio  during  that  time  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  dropped  in  a  day  from  $4  to  50  cents? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  statement  I  was  commenting  upon, 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  said  they  went  down  to  50  cents  and  lower  than 
that.  We  had  a  statement  in  regard  to  an  assessment  of  a  farmer,  an 
assessment  upon  his  sheep.  He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hills- 
boro,  in  Highland  County,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.    He  made  a  return 
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to  the  court  that  he  could  not  sell  the  sheep  at  any  price.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  every  sheep  is  worth  something  for  meat. 
All  sheep  are  not  worth  anything  for  meat.  You  take  a  poor  sheep 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  you  can  not  afford  to  feed  that  sheep  and 
put  meat  on  him  for  the  meat  market.  You  would  break  yourself 
very  quickly  if  you  tried  to  do  that. 

So,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  the  extent  of  what  I  desire  to  say.  I 
am  here  to  indorse  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  these  costs,  the 
costs  of  manufacture  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined very  carefully,  and  I  am  here  to  state  in  the  close,  what  I  stated 
in  the  opening,  that  there  is  no  intelligent  man  that  believes  that 
this  tariff  can  be  reduced  and  sheep  culture  go  on  in  the  United 
States. 

So  in  this  cry  of  revision,  when  it  is  brought  to  a  focus,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  country  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  it,  when 
the  two  parties  divide  upon  the  lines  that  they  must  divide  upon, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  some  good  is  to  come  by  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  either  to  cheapen  the  product  of  the  sheep  for  the  benefit 
of  the  laboring  man  or  to  raise  revenue  from  the  importation  of  wool 
that  will  counterbalance  the  injury  caused  by  the  destruction  of  a 
great  industry  like  that,  then  there  is  no  propriety  in  undertaking 
to  revise  this  tariff  on  wool. 

It  is  low  enough.  The  Ohio  wool  sells  at  the  homes  of  the  pro- 
ducers now  at  somewhere  along  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  or  28  cents. 
That  is  the  very  low-water  market  that  that  wool  can  be  produced 
at.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  at  once  and  instantly  affected  by  the  tariff 
taxes.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  always  has  been  so  and 
it  always  will  be  so. 

I  propose  to  put  into  my  remarks,  when  I  get  the  privilege  of  re- 
vising them,  some  statements  narrowed  down  to  the  operation  of 
these  two  tariff  laws  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Answering  my  own  question,  that  no  good  can  come  of  it,  I  say 
that  you  will  paralyze  the  industry  of  manufacturing  in  this  country 

i'ust  as  rapidly  as  you  did  in  1892,  that  nothing  will  grow  cheaper, 
mt  a  poverty  of  efficient  means  to  keep  up  the  market  which  has 
always  followed  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  There  is  nothing  truer, 
there  is  nothing  truer  ever  written  in  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics, than  that  little  paragraph  in  the  platform  of  1904 — that  low  tariff 
has  always  brought  adversity  and  high  tariff  has  always  brought 

Erosperity.  I  know  that  my  friend  Clark  and  I  have  had  many  a 
attfe  over  that.  I  never  got  him  anywhere  nearer  to  believing  what 
1  said  than  when  he  first  disputed  it,  and  if  he  would  live  a  hundred 
years  he  would  be  in  the  same  fix,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  true,  absolutely  true,  and  above  all  things,  it  would 
paralyze  the  natural  production  to  the  country. 

Take  the  thing  that  comes  out  of  the  ground  and  is  a  monopoly, 
created  by  the  Almighty,  and  you  can  not  afford  to  destroy  it  because 
you  may  think  for  the  time  being,  for  a  short  period  or  time,  you 
might  supply  the  trade  even  at  a  cheaper  price. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  listening,  and  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  see  fit  to 
stand  for  Schedule  K,  which  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  was  a  very 
dear  friend — I  was  a  dear  friend  to  it,  it  was  to  me — in  the  struggle 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  Dingley  bill,  and  if  any  change  is 
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made  there  are  two  propositions  there  that  I  want  to  suggest.  If 
there  is  any  change  made,  there  ought  to  be  this : 

As  to  this  cheap  wool  which  we  do  not  manufacture,  which  we  do 
not  raise,  there  ought  to  be  still  stronger  safeguard  against  frauds,  by 
reason  of  the  skillful  importation  into  this  country  of  vast  quantities 
of  the  higher-priced  wool  under  the  guise  of  the  cheaper  wool. 

The  skirting  clause  was  injustice;  never  has  worked  well;  but,  I 
think,  speaking  for  the  woolgrowers  whom  I  know  anything  about, 
they  would  rather  stand  by  the  evils  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of,  and  standing  always  upon  this  simple  proposition, 
they  come  and  appeal  to  you  and  say:  "Gentlemen,  put  that  tariff 
just  as  low,  if  you  think  it  will  do  any  good,  as  will  maintain  a  fair 
price  for  our  products,  and  when  you  have  got  the  full  measure  of  the 
evidence  before  you  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  you  will  find 
that  to-day  the  tariff  on  wool  is  as  low  as  will  furnish  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  the  producer.-' 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  again. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  confined  your  remarks — ^you  had  started 
when  I  came  in — entirely  to  the  production  of  wool?  You  did  not 
go  into  the  question  of  manufacture,  did  you? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No.  That  has  been  exhaustively  treated.  I  said  I 
would  assume  the  statements  and  deductions  of  Mr.  Justice  to  be  true, 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  wool  may  be  considered 
the  finished  product  of  the  farmer  so  far  as  the  wool  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  second  process  is  woolen  yarn.  That  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  I  do  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  will  not  go  into  that.  How  many  sheep  are 
there  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Now  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Thejr  have  been  increasing  so  fast  under  the  Ding- 
ley  law  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  could  tell  you  what 
there  were 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  were  there  when  the  Wilson  bill  went  into 
effect?  You  stated  that,  I  think;  how  many  were  there  in  Harrison 
County? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  were  153,000  in  1891,  and  they  had  increased 
to  161,000  in  1892. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  lowest  number  they  reached 
in  that  county? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  1896  they  had  run  down  to  92,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  are  there  now? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  then,  that  there  are 
only  96,535  now? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  not. 

A  Voice.  It  would  not  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Gkosvenob.  I  expected  to  have  had  a  tabulated  statement 
from  all  the  counties.  I  will  tell  you  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
increase  of  sheep  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  suggested. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  There  is  a  thine  here 
that  puzzles  me  a  little.  I  have  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Ohio,  which  gives  the  number  in  Harrison  County  in  1907  as 
96,536;  and  I  also  have  a  report  from  the  state  auditor  which  gives 
the  number  that  year  in  that  county  as  160,365. 

Mr.  Gros>^nor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  about  10,000. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  it  would  depend  on  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  two  reports  were  gotten  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  suppose  that  would  not  be  a  very  large  variation. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  auditor  of  the  state  would  be  able  to  give  the 
most  accurate  information,  because  he  gives  the  amount  of  sheep  re- 
turned for  taxation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Assuming  that  it  is  107,000  and  odd,  then  how  do  you 
explain  the  amazing  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  your  statement, 
that  the  number  is  as  low  as  107,000,  when  under  the  McKinley  bill 
it  ran  up  to  163,000? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes ;  160,000.  Well,  you  take  an  isolated  county, 
a  single  county  in  the  State,  and  changes  in  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions take  place,  which  would  perhaps  account  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  reason  I  took  that  county  was  because  you 
named  it.  How  many  sheep  were  there  in  Ohio  when  the  McKinley 
bill  went  out  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  have  that  information  at  the  hotel.  I  brought 
everything  connected  with  that  along  with  me,  but  I  did  not  brmg 
it  up  here  to-day.  I  was  feeling  so  badly  used  up  this  morning  that 
I  did  not  come  here  quite  as  well  prepared  as  I  might  have  done.  It 
may  be  that  I  have  it  here,  though ;  I  will  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  furnish  that,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  is  the 
average  tariff  on  Ohio  wool  ?  I  understand  that  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent grades  of  wool. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  have  the  two  grades,  but  we  do  not  produce — I 
do  not  think  we  produce — any  of  the  cheap  wool,  the  low-priced  wool. 
The  tariff  is  11  and  12. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  auditor  of  the  State — I  understand  you  think 
that  gives  the  information  better  than  the  other  report— gives  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Ohio  as  2,294,138  in  1907,  or  prac- 
tically two  million  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  clip  was  given  as  12,789,451. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  the  first  place,  sheep  in  Ohio  have  advanced 
from  the  prices  of  one  year  ago  more  than  200  per  cent.  That  was 
the  statement  made  September  1,  1897.  Immediately  following  the 
Dingley  law,  more  than  200  per  cent.  And  to  show  why,  here  is  a 
statement  that  throws  light  on  it. 

"  Wool  which  sold  heavily  in  the  market  a  year  ago  at  14  and  15 
cents  sells  readily  to-day  at  from  20  to  25  and  27  cents." 
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That  was  directly  the  effect  of  a  tariff  law  that  had  not  really  got 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  were  other  causes  operating  in  1897,  a  general 
revival  of  trade  and  business  throughout  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Certainly;  it  began  the  dav  after  election  in  1896. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  did  not  begin  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  the  day  after  election,  did  itf 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  and  I  would  likely  differ  about  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  how  you  explain  the  fact  that  wool  is  so  much  lower  this  year  than 
it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know,  but  I  can  imagine — it  would  be  « 
mere  guess.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  of  it?  Intelligent  in- 
dividuals like  myself  very  much  feared  that  Bryan  was  going  to  be 
elected  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  that  along  in  July  and  August  the 
prospects  were  pretty  fair  for  his  being  elected. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  would  reduce  the  price  of  wool  instantly. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  use  to  waste  time  on  what  has  passed.  1 
believe  this.  If  you  confess  that  you  did  have  some  fears  about  Bryan . 
being  elected  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  then  I  think  you  ought 
to  have  a  monument  built  as  an  illustration  of  truth.  You  are  the 
only  man  I  have  seen,  the  only  Republican,  that  will  confess  that  he 
did  not  know  all  the  time  that  Taft  was  going  to  be  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  [Laughter.]  And  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I 
will  state  that  a  good  many  Democrats  have  said  the  same  thing,  too. 
I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  too.  There  was  no  question  about 
Taft  being  elected,  I  think.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  why  has  not 
wool  gone  up  a  great  deal  since  his  election  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  has  it  gone  up? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know,  but  wool  has  advanced,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  last  year  or  two  years  there  is  a  great  anxiety  to 
make  contracts  for  the  future  crop  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  like  everything  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  laiow  whether  President-elect  Taft,  in  his 
great  scheme  of  tariff  revision,  has  suggested  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  tariff  on  wool  reduced  a  little,  or  has  he  gone  into  specifications 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  have  read  everything  he  has  said,  that  I  have 
seen  printed,  and  I  know  nothing  more  than  that ;  and  I  suppose  you 
have  read  everything  he  has  said  which  you  have  seen,  and  you  know 
as  much  as  I  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  tried  to. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  a  good  deal  more  about  a  good  many  of 
these  things  than  a  good  many  of  these  people  that  have  appeared 
here.  They  are  specialists  and  understand  their  particular  business, 
and  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  what  this  committ^^e  has 
turned  its  attention  to  and  what  you  have,  in  days  gone  by — and 
probably  it  is  the  case  still — turned  your  attention  to.  If  we  hold  to 
all  of  these  tariff  rates,  if  we  stand  pat,  then  how  are  we  going  to  get 
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hold  of  enough  revenue  to  fill  up  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  if  I  was  a  Member  of  the*  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  were- 


Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  mark  out  a  line  of  action,  but  as  it  is,  I 
don't  think  I  am  called  upon — I  charge  for  what  I  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  am  in  favor  of  Taft  giving 
you  a  good  office  over  here,  so  you  will  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  the  first  time  I  ask  him  to  do  it  he  will  give 
it  to  me ;  you  can  bet  your  life  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  this  is  not  true :  That  just  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  land  goes  up 
in  value  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Missouri 
that  the  sheep  industry  falls  off,  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  affected  by  the  price  of  land ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  tlie  Dingley  rate  has  not 
increased  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio  to  any  considerable  extent,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  has  had  some  effect  on  that  question  undoubt- 
edly. The  entire  amount  of  what  I  call  sheep  land  was,  under  the 
Dingley  Act  and  under  the  McKinley  law,  pretty  well  occupied,  but 
we  can  not  take  $200  an  acre  farming  land,  such  as  you  have  got  in 
Illinois,  and  I  suppose  in  Missouri — ^because  you  have  got  as  good 
land  as  anybody  has  in  the  world — and  raise  sheep  profitably  on  that 
sort  of  land.  Although  I  am  not  a  farmer  now,  I  was  a  farmer 
once 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  those  questions  is  that  in  passing 
through  Ohio  and  Indiana  (and  also  in  Missouri,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  up  there  in  the  high-priced  lands,  where  I  live,  in  north 
Missouri)  occasionalljr  you  see  a  bunch  of  sheep,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
you  see  any  on  that  high-priced,  fine,  arable  land.  As  I  understand, 
most  of  the  sheep  industry  is  confined  to  the  rough  land  down  toward 
the  Ohio  River  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Wherever  it  is,  there  are  streaks  of  it  in  many 
parts  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  you  can  not  raise  sheep  profitably  on 
high-priced  lands ;  is  not  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  think  it  is  as  profitable  as  other  crops- 
other  investments. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  But  I  quit  where  I  began;  you  can  not  raise  them 
at  all  unless  you  keep  the  price  of  wool  up  to  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Boui^ELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  used  two 
adjectives  that  seemed  to  me  especially  si^^nificant.  In  the  first  place 
you  said  that  you  thought  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
wool  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do,  yes ;  any  material  reduction. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  material. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  If  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  stand  one  particle  of  reduction.  You  must  remember  that 
when  this  bill  was  made — I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it — there  was 
a  very  strong  influence  in  the  East,  and  from  Brother  Dingley  him- 
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self,  in  favor  of  putting  a  lower  tariff  than  this  one  on  wool,  and  in 
that  way  we  all  of  us  compromised  downward  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
believe,  therefore,  it  can  stand  any  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

Mr,  CiiARK.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  different  tariffs 
there  are  on  a  coat,  for  instance,  or  any  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  tariff  on  raw  wool  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  is  another  tariff  on  combed  wool;  is  not 
there  an  extra  tariff  on  combed  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  think  so.  It  may  come  in  under  the  head 
of  "  partly  manufactured.*' 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  step,  yarns;  there  is  still  another  tariff 
on  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  but  aft^r  all  there  is  only  the  one  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Then  when  you  get  the  yam  made  into 
cloth  there  is  another  tariff  on  the  finished  product.  You  have  four 
tariffs,  cumulative? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  there  is  only  one  tariff,  the 
tariff  on  wool,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  this:  The  wool  combers  make  what  is 
called  "  tops  "  out  of  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  claim  they  ought  to  have  a  tariff  on  tops 
because  there  is  a  tariff  on  the  raw  wool  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know  what  they  claim. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  is  there  not  a  tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  bothered  myself  about  any- 
thing but  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacturers,  and  that  is  wool, 
and  having  put  a  tariff  on  wool,  it  comes  in  through  the  custom- 
houses, and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  other  tariffs  there 
are.  To  illustrate:  Take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool  and  pay  the 
duty  at  the  custom-house.  Now,  you  may  make  it  into  tops  or  into 
yarn  or  whatever  you  please,  you  never  pay  any  more  duty  on  that 
wool.  But  if  you  go  abroad  and  buy  the  tops  and  buy  the  yarn  and 
buy  the  partly  manufactured  article,  of  course  you  have  to  pay  the 
duty  on  that  particular  article. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this :  I  stated  as  a  fact  that 
there  are  four  tariffs,  and  the  man  with  the  raw  wool  gets  his  tariff; 
then  the  man  with  the  tops  claims  he  ought  to  have  an  extra  tariff 
above  that  wool  tariff,  to  protect  him  against  the  wool  combers  of 
Europe.  Then  comes  along  the  man  that  spins  the  woolen  yarn.  He 
claims  that  he  ought  to  have  a  tariff  on  his  finished  product,  to  shut 
out  these  European  spinners,  and  then,  when  the  man  makes  it  into 
cloth  he  claims  that  he  ought  to  have  another  tariff  to  shut  out  the 
competitors  he  has  on  the  finished  article.  So  you  have  got  four 
tariffs. 

Mr.  Gro8\'enor.  Oh,  no;  there  is  only  one  tariff.  There  is  only  one 
tariff  on  wool.  If  a  man  brings  it  in  partly  manufactured,  it  is  a 
higher  tariff  than  if  it  is  raw,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  after  the  tariff  is 
once  made  that  it  can  be  worked  up  into  different  products  in  this 
country  without  anv  additional  tariff? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  instance,  if  you  pay  upon  the  raw  material,  of 
course  all  the  other  stages  of  manufacture  are  free! 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  if  it  comes  in  in  the  form  of  cloth,  then  the 
tariff  that  is  imposed  on  that  covers  all  the  other  elements  f 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  there  is  really  but  one  taxation! 

Mr.  Gro8\^nor.  Yes. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  I  think  that  is  clear.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  JusGce 
that  woolen  goods  can  be  bought  in  this  country  cheaper  than  any- 
where else— I  mean  of  equal  quality  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  can  not  answer  the  question ;  I  never  bought  but 
one  piece  of  goods  in  my  life,  and  that  was  some  tweed,  outside  of 
Dublin,  and  that  was  what  they  call  Blarney  tweed ;  that  is  all  I  ever 
bought  where  I  never  saw  any  like  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question  if  Mr.  Cock- 
ran  is  through.  If  you  can  not  buy  woolen  clothes  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  then  how  does  it  happen  that  every  time  you 
take  a  trip  across  the  ocean,  as  you  frequently  do,  and  as  Mr.  Cockran 
frequently  does,  and  as  a  good  many  other  gentlemen  here  frequently 
do,  that  you  all  buy  a  lot  of  clothes  m  England  I  Is  it  to  get  the  Lon- 
don trade-mark  on  your  clothes — ^like  Governor  Dingley  with  that  hat 
that  Jerry  Simpson  was  after — or  is  it  because  you  get  the  goods 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  never  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  London  in  my 
life  that  I  liked  any  better  than  I  do  from  this  tailor  down  here, 
George  Keen. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  asking  you  that;  I  was  asking  you  what 
made  you  buy  the  clothes  abroad? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  makes  a  fellow  buy  a  cocktail  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  Clark.  Generally  because  he  needs  it  from  what  he  drank  the 
night  before. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  it  is  because  he  is  easily  fooled.  You  your- 
self will  not  find,  if  you  try  it,  that  you  can  make  any  money  buying 
clothes  in  London  or  anywhere  else  over  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  never  been  over,  but  I  am  going  to  find  out  if  I 
do  go  over. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  will  learn  a  lot  of  things  if  you  do  go  over 
there.  I  Laughter.]  I  do  not  mean  that  in  any  disrespectful  way. 
I  have  heard  you  tell  stories  of  pairs  of  shoes,  and  you  will  learn 
about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  I  will.  If  I  find  I  can  not  buy  clothes  in  Lon- 
don cheaper  than  I  can  buy  them  in  the  United  States — I  mean 
clothes  of  the  same  quality — I  w^ll  come  back  home  and  buy  the 
clothes  here. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  right ;  you  will  come  home, 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  from  your  experience  that  you  can  buy 
ready-made  clothing  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  you  can  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  that  you  can  buy  clothing  made  to  order  and 
measured  and  made  to  fit  in  London  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes ;  I  think  somewhat  cheaper. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  picked  out  the  highest  t^iilor  you  could  to  illus- 
trate your  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  the  tariff  and  the  result  on  the  Treas- 
ury, I  will  ask  you,  do  jrou  not  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  woolen  goods  are  imported  in  the  country  it  is  evident  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  production  here  to  supply  the  market,  and  that 
is  the  reason  it  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnob.  I  think  that  is  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kandell.  That  necessarily  shows 

Mr.  (Jrosvengr.  I  would  not  keep  it  out,  either. 

Mr.  Randell.  "^Miat  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Do  you  not  think 
if  you  maintain  the  tariff  on  wool  and  make  some  reduction  on  the 
manufactured  article,  would  not  that  largely  increase  the  importa- 
tions, increase  the  amount  received  in  the  Treasury,  and  also  stimulate 
the  business  of  this  country — the  consumption  of  wool  and  woolen 
products? 

Mr.  Grosvbnob.  Well,  that  would  have  to  be  tested.  It  might  do 
it.     I  can  not  sa}'^  about  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  it  would  increase  the  revenue,  would  it  not,  in 
your  opinion? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  As  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  wool- 
grower,  I  will  be  compelled  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  about 
as  fair  a  situation  between  the  manufactured  product  and  the  wool, 
and  I  would  not  recommend 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  interested  in  the  wool  people  myself. 

Mr.  Gbosatenor.  Of  course  you  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  in  the 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  have  a  great  deal  more  land  than  you  are 
occupying  that  might  become  profitable  for  w^oolgrowing. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  tariff,  would  the 
revenue  be  greatly  increased  by  a  small  reduction  in  the  wool  sched- 
ules, importations,  and  manufactured  articles? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  not  on  wool  itself.  I  will, 
answer  that  this  way :  Unless  there  was  such  a  general  reduction  of 
the  tariff  as  to  bring  about  hard  times. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  general  tariff  here  of  about  58  per  cent  on  wool 
and  wool  products  necessarily  means  a  high  price  to  the  consumer  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Of  those  products  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  paying  a  lar^  tax  for  that.  Here 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  wool 
production  want  to  get  at  this.  Also  in  cotton.  We  are  interested 
in  the  general  good  of  the  country.  Now,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
us  to  reduce  the  tariff,  especially  on  wool  manufactures,  and  thereby 
increase  the  revenues  to  the  Government  and  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  woolen  products  in  this  country  and  especially  encourage  the 
production  of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  maintaining  the  exclusive  use  of  the  home 
market  will  develop  the  production  of  woolen  manufactures  and 
stimulate  the  use  of  them  far  better  than  any  attempt  to  bring  any 
foreign  products  in  in  competition. 
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Mr.  Randell.  The  present  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures  is  abso- 
lutely prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  be  if  the  amount  of  wool  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  for  home  consumption;  it  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  would  undoubtedly  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Ran  deli..  Then  you  stand  for  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  it  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  country  certain  qualities  of 
wool  that  must  be  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with  the 
native  product. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know  about  the  mixing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  in  the  manufacture 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  suppose  there  is  some  wool  produced  in  the 
British  possessions  in  Airica,  perhaps,  that  we  can  not  produce  in 
this  country ;  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  that  forei^ 
article  was  not  essential  to  the  use  of  our  own,  whether  they  did 
not  need  to  be  mixed  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  old  mixing  story  has  not 
much  foundation.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  story  about  it  being 
necessary  to  mix  certain  cotton  that  we  import  from  abroad  with 
our  domestic  cotton.    We  have  heard  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  so.  At  least,  if  it  is,  I  do  not  know 
it.  I  never  considered  it  a  matter  of  study  of  any  value  in  this  wool 
question,  and  I  can  not  answer  you  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  West  Virginia  farmers 
that  the  smaller  farmers  in  West  Virginia,  woolgrowers,  became  so 
discouraged  after  their  experience  under  the  Wilson  bill  that  they  had 
not  resumed  the  business  of  growing  sheep. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  also  true  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Unquestionably  so,  because  over  and  over  again 
you  talk  to  a  farmer  about  it  anci  he  says,  "  Well,  if  I  had  any  as- 
surance that  this  was  going  to  stay  as  it  is  now,  I  would  go  into  it, 
but  not  otherwise." 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  WICKHAM  SMITH,  BEPBESENTINO  HENBT 
BENTELL  &  SON,  IMPOBTEBS  OF  CABPETS,  ETC.,  133  FIFTH 
AVENTTE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  repre- 
senting Bentell  &  Son,  importers,  of  New  York,  I  desire  to  submit 
to  your  honorable  committee  the  importance  of  some  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  carpets  and  a  cnange  in  the  wording  of  one  of 
the  paragraphs  which  will  correct  an  inequality  and  injustice. 

Paragraph  373  provides  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  square  yard  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  car- 
pets.   We  import  these  carpets  and  the  duty  upon  a  Wilton  carpet 
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imported  by  us  at  this  compound  rate  is  equivalent  to  98  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  374  provides  for  Bmssels  carpets.  These  also  we  im- 
port, and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  oi  the  compound  rates  we 
have  to  pay  is  105  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  375  provides  for  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets  at  a 
duty  of  40  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These 
carpets  we  import.  On  the  velvet  carpets  the  equivalent  of  the  com- 
pound duty  and  ad  valorem  is  109  per  cent.  On  one  tapestry  carpet 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  compound  rate  is  133 J  per  cent,  and 
it  is  absolutely  debarred. 

We  submit  that  these  rates  of  duty  are  excessive  and  that  they 
should  be  substantially  reduced.  We  do  not  suggest  any  particular 
rate  for  any  particular  carpet,  but  we  do  think  that  these  duties  are 
too  high. 

Paragraph  379  provides  d  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  carpets  of  every  description  woven  whole  for 
rooms.  The  specific  duty,  of  course,  amounts  to  90  cents  per  square 
foot.  We  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  in  the  use  of 
the  language  "  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms,"  to  provide  for  car- 
pets woven  according  to  plans  and  specifications  for  particular  rooms, 
to  exactly  fit  all  the  irregularities  that  might  be  found  in  such  a  par- 
ticular room,  from  projecting  pillars  or  other  irregularities  of  like 
character.  As  such  carpets  are  only  ordered  by  persons  of  great 
wealth,  and  as  they  must  be  woven  on  particular  looms,  and  command 
a  very  high  price,  the  duty  of  90  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent 
on  such  carpets  is  not  unreasonable ;  but  in  practice  the  Treasury  De- 
partment applies  this  provision  to  what  may  be  called  seamless  car- 
Eets,  woven  m  regular  standard  sizes,  such  as  12  feet  by  9  feet,  14  f^et 
y  11  feet,  and  15  feet  by  12  feet.  These  carpets  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  to  be  used,  for  example,  in  flats  or  apartments.  They 
may  be  in  any  grade  of  carpet,  and  are  sometimes  in  very  cheap 
grades.  They  are  not  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  are  common  carpets,  in 
use  by  people  of  moderate  means. 

Now,  the  application  to  these  goods  of  the  duty  of  90  cents  per 
square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  results  in  making  the  duty 
on  one  variety  equivalent  to  156  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  another 
quality  155  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  another  quality  136  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  Congress  intended  that 
ordinary  staple  goods  should  be  subjected  to  such  exorbitant  rates 
of  duty.  Carpets  of  this  character  are  in  increasing  demand  and  are 
furnished  botn  bv  foreign  and  American  factories,  and  these  rates 
of  duty  are  pronibitory  of  importation  and  result  in  practicallv 
turning  over  tne  entire  control  or  this  growing  and  important  brancn 
of  the  business  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  the  application  of  such  a  rate  of 
duty  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  compound  rates  decreases  in 
projportion  as  the  value  of  the  carpet  increases,  so  that  the  duty  bears 
most  severely  upon  the  low  grades.  For  example:  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  duties  a  carpet  costing  $1  per  square  yard  would  pay  a  duty 
of  $1.30,  which  is  130  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  carpet  costing  $2  per 
square  yard  would  pay  $1.70,  which  is  a  duty  of  85  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  A  carpet  costing  $iB  per  square  yard  would  pay  a  duty 
of  $2.10  a  square  yard,  whidi  is  70  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Believing  that  your  committee  will  not  wish  to  allow  an  inequality 
of  this  character  to  be  continued  after  it  has  been  pointed  out,  we 
respectfully  request  that  paragraph  379  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Oriental,  Berlin,  AubuRSon,  Axniiuster,  and  similar  riii^s  anil  carpets  of  every 
description,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  ten  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  addition 
thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  provided  thj't  the  terms  "cari)ets  of  every 
description  woven  whole  for  rooms  "  shall  be  applied  only  to  such  carpetB  m 
are  woven  on  special  looms  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications,  to  fit 
particular  rooms,  and  shall  not  be  applied  to  seamless  carpets  of  standard  sizes. 

Paragraph  382  provides  that  art  squares  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  and  carpetings  of  like  char- 
acter or  description.  We  import  art  squares,  which  are  ingrain  car- 
pet. Paragraph  377  provides  for  treble  ingrain  carpet  at  22  cents 
per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Paragraph  378  provides 
for  2-ply  ingrain  carpet  at  18  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  treble  ingrain  art  squares  that  we  import  are  sub- 
ject to  a  compound  duty,  which  amounts  to  63f  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  2-ply  ingrain  art  squares  that  we  import  are  subject  to  a  com- 
pound duty,  which  is  eauivalent  to  66  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  these 
art  squares  are  generally  articles  to  be  used  by  persons  of  moderate 
means,  we  submit  that  these  rates  of  duty  (which  are  practically  pro- 
hibitory of  importation)  are  excessive,  and  we  suggest  that  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent,  or  certainly  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would 
be  a  sufficient  exaction  on  these  goods. 

STATEUEKT  OF  MB.  ABCHIBAU)  If  OOBE,  KAKKIN^TOH,  W.  VA. 


Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  grower? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  am'  a  producer  of  wool — a  grower. 

I  come  to  represent  the  wool  industry,  which  is  conceded  to  be  of 
nation-wide  importance. 

Wool  is  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  nation,  so 
that  in  the  wide  sense  it  is  an  American  industry.  We  have  b?en 
appointed  to  speak  here  for  the  States  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  I  also  want  to  speak  for  the  wool  crowing  industry  in 
goiieral.  Besides  speaking  for  the  States  that  I  have  named,  I  rep- 
resent the  Tri-State  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
representing  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  wool  business 
is  of  nation-wide  importance.  When  we  refer  to  any  particular  sec- 
tion we  are  practically  referring  to  the  industry  throughout  the 
country.  Wool  is  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
nation.  There  is  not  a  single  section  of  country  that  is  not  repre- 
sented in  some  way  and  in  some  degree  by  this  business. 

I  have  a  table  of  the  amounts  of  wool  produced  in  1907  in  all  the 
States  of  the  country,  not  including  the  amount  of  lambs  that  were 
marketed  in  each  of  these  States,  but  the  wool  production  merely. 

I  represent  what  is  known  in  the  country  as  tne  "  fine-wool  district," 
which  includes  about  22  counties  of  eastern  Ohio,  4  or  6  or  6  of  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  the  northern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 
But  we  do  not  speak  for  the  fine-wool  country  only,  but  for  the 
cause  in  general. 
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The  status  of  our  industry  is  such  that  we  can  not  maintain  it 
throughout  the  country  under  a  low  tariff.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
are  in  competition  with  the  whole  world  on  our  own  soil,  we  are  in 
especial  competition  with  Australia  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wool  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  perhaps  more  sensitive  to  changes  and  tariff  duties  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  country.  It  is  represented  in  the  first  place  bv 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers,  some  large  and  some  small.  It 
is  a  business  associated  with  other  industries  of  an  agricultural  char- 
acter in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  West,  where  they  have  large  ranches,  they  carry  on  the 
business  as  a  specialty,  but  in  most  of  our  middle  and  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  is  associated  in  some  way  with  other  lines  of 
agriculture,  and  as  an  industry,  as  a  business,  it  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  any  changes  or  modifications  of  tariff  regulations. 

We  have  found,  however,  by  experience,  that  we  can  not  produce 
wool  profitably  under  a  low  tariff. 

I  have  referred  to  the  competition  from  Australia.  It  was  long 
thought  that  Australia  produced  a  better  quality  of  wool  than  we 
were  capable  of  producing  in  this  country.  That,  gentlemen,  is  not 
true,  for  in  the  hardest  competition  in  the  various  expositions  of 
the  world  we  have  won  the  first  premium  offered  over  all  comers  And 
goers. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  so  close  to  us  and  can  produce  wool  in 
such  quantity,  in  such  bulk,  at  such  low  average  expense,  that  they 
are  our  hottest  competitors,  perhaps.  I  think  that  will  not  bJe 
disputed. 

The  United  States  produced  last  vear  in  round  numbers  800,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  The  figures,  as  I  have  them,  are  298,294,750  pounds 
of  washed  and  unwashea  wool. 

Of  scoured  wool  we  produced  last  year  130,357,118  pounds. 

Most  of  our  wools  are  sold  in  the  market  on  a  scoured  basis.  It 
sold  on  the  average  of  62^  cents  on  the  scoured  basis,  together  with 
the  pulled  wools  of  the  country,  which  sold  at  a  lower  rate.  From 
these  we  had  an  income  of  $78,263,365. 

The  standing  of  this  industry  in  the  States  which  we  represent 
especially  as  a  committee  may  not  be  without  interest  to  you. 

Ohio  produced  last  year  1,950,000  fleeces,  45  per  cent  of  which 
graded  as  fine  wool  and'  55  per  cent  medium,  amounting  to  12,187,500 
pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  which  brought  $3,717,180. 

Pennsylvania  had  a  clip  of  900,000  fleeces,  25  per  cent  fine  and  75 
per  cent  medium,  amounting  to  5,400,000  pounds,  which  represented 
an  income  to  the  State  of  $1,647,000. 

West  Virginia  produced  500,000  fleeces,  75  per  cent  fine  and  25  per 
cent  medium,  amounting  to  2,750,000  pounds,  which  sold  for  $815,100. 

What  effect  would  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wools  have 
on  this  industry  in  our  own  country  ?  Taking  into  account  the  compar- 
atively small  cost  at  which  wool  can  be  produced  by  our  strongest  com- 
petitors and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  that  if  the  present  rate  of  duty  were  made  less  it  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  home  industry  and  prove  a  corresponding 
advantage  to  our  competitors.  Our  business  would  be  so  paralyzed 
that  many  of  our  people  could  not  long  continue  in  it.  It  could  not 
possibly  oe  thought  a  wise  expedient  to  thus  smite  this,  one  of  our 
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most  appropriate  and  widespread  industries.  We  had  a  severe  test 
of  this  policy  during  the  years  1892-1896,  and  although  we  have  had 
an  unparalleled  period  oi  prosperity  following  those  years  our  busi- 
ness has  not  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  received  by  the  subtle 
operation  of  the  Wilson  bill.  If  the  Argentine  Republic  can  ship 
tnrough  the  ports  of  this  country  more  than  23,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
annually  of  the  various  classes  under  the  present  duty,  what  would 
she  not  do  if  the  rate  were  reduced  or  removed? 

If  Australia  can  carry  on  a  profitable  business  by  exporting  wool 
to  this  count ly  despite  the  protecting  wall  of  our  tariff,  what  would 
she  not  do  if  this  restriction  were  removed?  If,  protected  by  a  reve- 
nue none  too  high  now,  the  United  States  can  maintain  this  important 
industry  at  only  a  living  profit,  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  any 
year,  and  with  a  possible  capacity  equal  to  many  times  the  pix)duc- 
tion  of  any  one  year,  what  woulcl  become  of  our  industry  if  we  had 
any  less  protection  than  we  now  have?  It  has  been  intimated  that 
we  can  not  produce  the  finest  grades  of  wool  in  this  country.  This  is 
a  false  assumption,  however,  for  it  is  true  that  we  do  grow  as  fine  a 
staple  as  can  be  grown  in  the  world.  At  the  various  expositions  of 
the  world  our  product  has  been  in  the  hottest  contests  and  we  have 
won  the  highest  premiums. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  do  not  produce  carpet  wools  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  do  grow  wool  here 
used  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  insist  that  the  wool  industry  is  funda- 
mental to  this  country.  It  is  suited  to  every  section.  The  physical 
conditions  of  our  lands  furnish  an  ideal  home  for  the  "  golden  hoof." 
Its  presence  is  called  for  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  lands. 
The  grass-producing  ability  of  our  soils,  together  with  the  abundant 
water  supply  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  promote  it. 

There  is  a  country-wide  disposition  to  push  this  industry  to  a  much 
larger  volume,  but  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  contingencies  and 
uncertainties  and  possible  changes  it  will  be  difficult  to  put  this  busi- 
ness on  the  high  plane  of  success  which  it  justly  merits.  Safe^arded 
with  a  tariff  not  for  revenue  only,  but  for  protection,  and  the  mterest 
for  which  we  plead  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  it  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  withstand  the  hot  competition  oi  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  say  that  the  fine-wool  industry  is 
confined  to  22  counties  in  eastern  Ohio  and  the  panhandle  section 
of  West  Virginia  and  6  or  6  counties  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Because  that  is  historically  true. 

Mr.  Clark,  Is  that  historically  true  or  is  it  just  pride  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  happen  to  live  in  that  favored  section? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  repeat  that  we  are  not  swayed  in  our  judgment  by 
any  dispositions  of  pride,  but  simply  speak  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  live  exactly? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  live  in  Mannington,  W.  Va.  My  home  has  been  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for  a  number  of  years, 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  they  not  raise  just  as  good  wool  in  the  rest  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  Iowa  and  that  rich  country 
through  there  as  that  wool  that  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  They  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  We  have  a  combination  of  influences  there.  We  have 
the  soil  and  the  climate  and  the  water  and  other  conditions  possibly 
entering  into  it  that  combine  to  make  a  superior  wool.  We  may  ship 
our  sheep  from  West  Virginia,  for  example,  300  miles  west,  or  out 
into  your  own  State — and  I  think  we  made  a  shipment  to  your  own 
State  not  long  ago — and  we  find  that  those  same  sheep  produce  a 
different  grade  of  wool  out  there  from  what  they  produced  at  home- 
Mr.  Clark.  Wliat  kind  of  sheep  are  they? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  fine-wool  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  fine-wool  sheep,  too. 

Mr.  MooRE.  But  you  can  not  compare  with  us  in  point  of  quality 
on  your  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  as  good  water  and  as  good  feed  for  our  sheep, 
and  have  the  same  breed  of  sheep. 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  may  be,  but  the  fact  is  you  can  not  produce  the 
quality  of  wool  we  produce,  and  the  wool  you  produce  is  judged  by 
the  standard  of  that  produced  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  gentlemen  got  hold  of  the  association  and  fixed 
the  grades  yourselves? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No;  our  quality  of  wool  fixes  the  grade. 

Mr.  (iROSVENOR.  Did  you  ever  find  any  discrimination  of  that  kind 
in  the  wool  prices  at  Boston  or  other  markets? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  quotation  of  prices  at  Boston  is  always  made  with 
reference  to  foreign  wools  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  GR()8^*EN0R.  Exactly,  and  they  are  all  alike? 

Mr.  Moore.  All  alike;  yes.  That  refers  especially  to  this  fine  wool 
section. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  your  statement  is  true — and  of  course  I  am  not  ac- 
cusing you  of  making  a  misstatement — it  is  a  very  curious  climatic  or 
some  other  fact. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  more  questions.  What 
kind  of  land  do  you  raise  sheep  on  in  West  Virginia — is  it  mountain 
land  or  level  land  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  very  little  level  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  imderstand,  but  you  have  some  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  world  in  West  Virginia.  I  lived  there  a  couple  of  years  myself 
and  I  know  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  glad  you  are  a  fellow  West  Virginian. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  but  I  went  there  for  a  couple  of 
years — stayed  there  for  two  years — and  I  sometimes  wish  I  had 
stayed  there,  because  maybe  I  would  have  got  rich  if  I  had  gotten  in 
right.    What  is  the  price  of  the  land  that  you  raise  sheep  on? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  varies  from  $100  to  two  and  a  half  an  acre.  Our 
more  valuable  lands,  however,  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
I  should  not  say  that  without  some  qualification.  There  are  some 
very  valuable  lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

Jir.  Clark.  There  are  not  many  sheep  raised  in  the  Panhandle? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  there  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  high-priced  land,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  fine  land  ? 

• 
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Mr.  |4ooRE.  Very  good  land. 

^.  Claj^k.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  raise  nearly  all  these  sheep 
in  West  Virginia  on  rocky  land  tiiat  you  can  nqt  do  anything  elae 
with,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  are  raised  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Moore.  Thirty -eight  millions  and  a  little  over.  That  ig,  thfa» 
are  38,000,000  shorn.  We  have  a  lamb  nroduct;  »bout  50,000,000  all 
told.    I  was  speaking  of  the  number  of  fleeces. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  is  raised  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Jliver? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
tyne. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  them  in  vour  brief.     . 

I  want  to  ask  you  half  a  dozen  questions  along  that  line.  Is  it  uot 
true  that  just  in  proportion,  almost  precisely,  as  agricultural  lands, 
lands  fit  for  agriculture,  arable  lands,  lands  such  as  that  have  gone 
up  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and  Ohio  and  here  lately  in  West 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  all  that  agricultural 
country  proper,  that  the  sheep  industry  has  been  crowded  into  the 
i^ountains? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Cu^RK.  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  could  be  a  law  passed  to- 
day, as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  fixing 
this  Dingley  rate  on  wool  as  the  rate  to  prevail  forever,  that  the 
American  people  could  produce  enough  wool  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  wool  market  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  be  cutting  out  more  profitable  agricul- 
ture? 

Mr.  Mcx)RE.  Not  by  any  means.  Take  our  own  State  as  an  example. 
We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blank  acres;  that  is,  acres  tliat 
have  not  been  reduced  to  producing  ability,  or  that  produce  no  crops; 
we  could  quadruple  our  sheep  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  sow  blue  grass? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  some  s(»ctions  of  th^  State  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  soon  as  you  cut  the  timber  off  the  blue  grass  conies 
up  of  itself. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  true  of  some  sections  of  our  State,  and  we  are 
very  glad  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am,  too. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  take  from  you  the  honor  of  being  the  blue-grass 
coimtry  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  always  said  the  best  blue-grass  country  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  although  that  grass 

Sows  waist  high  in  Missouri.     But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
is:  Is  not  this  an  industry  that  naturally  goes  to  land  that  you  can 
not  use  for  other  purposes? 
Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  it  has  been  driven  out  of  that  fine 
farming  land  in  Ohio  and  Inaiana  and  Missouri  and  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  our  business  in  1892  and  '93 
and  '94  and  '95  and  '9G  received  such  a  sliock  that  o\^r  shepherds  were 
resorting  to  every  sort  of  means  to  try*  to  save  themselves  from  the 


wjpeck ;  they  tried  crossing  flocks  that  had  for  ft  long  time  boen  lyell 
bred,  so  as  to  produce  mutton,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  which  was 
brought  upon  us  by  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  law.  I  want  to  say  thai 
we  hav^  nQt  yet  recovered  frqm  thp  shock  that  that  law  gave  us. 

Itf r.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  recover  in  eleven  ye^rs,  is  hot  that  evi- 
denqe  that  yqu  never  can  recover? 

Mr.  Moore.  You  understand,  it  takes  eleven  years  or  more  to  put 
flocks  back  to  whei-e  they  were,  even  b^  careful  breeding. 

MLf.  Clapk,  There  is  not  a  sheep  livmg  who  is  11  years  old,  is  there? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Oh,  yes;  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  breed  up  again, 
^d  our  fine  wool  is  the  result  of  careful  breeding,  as  well  as  pur 
natural  advantages  and  conditions;  the  two  things  unite  to  help  \^s 
in  producing  this  fine  quality  of  wool.  We  were  well-nigh  paralyzed 
in  that  whole  section  of  country  bv  the  applied  principle  of  the  Wilson 
biU. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  take  it  under  the  remarkable  stimulus  of  the 
Dingley  law  eleven  years  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  get 
back  to  where  you  were. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  getting  back. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  had  eleven  years,  and  you  have  not  got 
back  yet  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  will  be  back.    1  speak  for  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  wool  is  low^r 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year?    It  is  almost  one-half  lower,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  How  much  lower  is  it  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  It  sold  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  for  from  3  to  5 
cents  more  per  pound — that  is,  our  unwashed  wools  brought  22  and 
23  cents  earlier  in  the  season,  and  now  they  are  bringing  25  and  26 
cents.  Our  washed  wools  brought  26  and  28  cents  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  are  now  bringing  32,  33,  and  33J  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  three  ways  to  make  profit  out  of  sheep — 
wool,  lambs,  and  mutton.  Does  the  price  of  wool  put  up  the  price  of 
mutton  or  not  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No,  sir ;  the  price  of  mutton  is  controlled  largely  by 
the  price  of  other  meats  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  sheep  business  in  the 
United  States  generally  to  know  where  they  use  the  oig  sheep  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  In  the  mountain  country  ana  in  the  diy  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  agricultural  belt  proper  do  thej'  raise  a  small, 
inferior  sheep  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  mutton  sheep  are  not  a  small  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  a  sheep  do  they  use  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  You  have  the  down  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  them  in  Missouri.  But  what  do  they  use  in 
the  semiarid  country  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  They  have  crossed  their  flocks,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
Merino  ram,  and  have  produced  a  cross  that  has  not  quite  such  an 
extent  of  carcass,  not  quite  so  much  weight,  but  still  it  is  regarded  as 
a  wool-producing  sheep  and  produces  finer  wool  than  would  be  pro- 
di^d  on  the  coarser. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  sheep  raised  on  the  Cata- 
lina  Islands? 

Mr.  McH)BE.  If  have  not. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  are  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  or  one-eighth 
as  big  as  the  sheep  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Moore.  You  say  one-sixth  as  large? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  That  is  in  the  Catalina  Islands.  That  is  the 
ideal  sheep-raising  country,  so  they  told  me  when  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course  I  have  suspicions  about  that  since  I  heard  the 
Californians  here. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  depends  on  what  may  make  up  an  ideal  sheep 
country.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  an  ideal  sheep  country  hi  point 
of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  \Vould  you  not  have  enough  patriotism,  enough  inter- 
est in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  country,  to  stand  a  little  shave 
off  of  this  duty  on  wool  from  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Moore. "No;  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  the  least  bit.  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  law  of  self-preservation  is  a  good  law? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  and  there  is  another  law  that  is  a  good  law,  and 
that  is  to  supply  enough  mone}^  to  run  the  Government. 

Mr.  MooRE.  JBut  it  would  be  a  faulty  policy  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment by  smiting  one  of  our  principal  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  the  question :  We  have  to  raise  more  revenue 
and  have  to  raise  it  out  of  the  tariff,  and  yet  everyone  who  appears 
before  us  wants  to  hold  stiff  the  rate  he  has,  and  if  we  don't  have 
any  reduction  anywhere  how  are  we  going  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  M(X)RE.  We  are  standpatters  of  a  royal  type;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  for  your  wool  in  189G  that  you 
are  now  getting  32  cents  a  poimd  for  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  got  12  cents  and  15  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  your  sheep? 

Mr.  MooRE.  In  Ohio  it  is  6i  pounds,  in  West  Virginia  it  is  5i 
pounds,  and  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  just  6  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  is  what  vou  got 
in  1896? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Twelve  to  15  cents;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  answer  just  now  that  vou  were  selling  at 
22   cents? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  this  year,  not  in  189G. 

Mr.  Clark.  Brother  Fordney  is  raising  it  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  wool  brought  25,  26,  and  27  cents,  but  that  that 
wool  was  now  bringing  30  and  32  cent.s. 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is,  the  washed  wool  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes.  We  sell  wool  on  the  basis  of  washed  and  un- 
washed wool.  The  unwashed  wool  of  the  same  quality  as  the  washed 
wool  would  be  sold  for  20  or  22  this  year. 

Mr.  Grigcjs.  I  suppose  vou  know  that  short  cotton  has  no  protec- 
tion? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  do  not  know  much  about  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  same  year  that  cotton  sold  for 
from  4  to  6  cents? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No ;  I  do  not  know  about  cotton.  I  have  not  kept  my- 
self informed  as  to  the  production  of  cotton  or  the  prevailing  prioe.> 
for  cotton. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Within  three  years  cotton  sold  for  from  4  to  6  cents, 
without  any  relation  whatever  to  the  tariff.  That  is  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  know  this.     In  the  town  where  I  live 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  your  wools  do  not  go  down  more  than  one-half? 

Mr.  MooRE.  It  went  down  one-half ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say  it  did  not  go  down  more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  could  not  speak  as  to  the  corresponding  relation  be- 
tween the  price  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Everything  went  low  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  not  everything  low  at  that  time,  whether  pro- 
tected or  unprotected  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Everything  was  low. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  everything  goes  together. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  price  of 
wool? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Say  wool  is  selling  for  22  cents  a  pound.  What  per 
cent  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  anybody  to  answer, 
there  are  so  many  features  that  enter  into  the  production  of  a  pound 
of  wool.  I  could  not  fix  any  basis  that  would  be  conservative.  I 
should  estimate  the  production  of  a  pound  of  wool  as  being  dependent 
upon  the  valuation  of  the  land,  upon  different  food  values,  different 
prices  of  labor,  and  all  those  things  entering  into  the  consideration; 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  an  estimate  that  would  be  authorita- 
tive. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  less  labor  cost  in  raising  wool  than  in  raising 
most  anything  else  on  the  land,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  don't  know,  sir.     I  would  not  pretend  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  labor  that  ever  attaches  to  it  is  putting  up  a 
fence  to  keep  the  sheep  in  the  field  and  fix  a  place  for  them  to  stay 
and  feeding  them  and  shearing  them  and  taking  them  to  market  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  If  you  enumerate  a  few  other  things  you  will  have 
mentioned  about  all.  If  you  entertain  the  idea  that  to  take  care  of 
a  flock  of  sheep  is  mere  pastime,  you  are  certainly  mistaken.  It  re- 
quires good  muscle  and  good  brain  and  careful  attention.  Flocks  of 
sheep  are  more  sensitive  to  neglect  than  anv  other  animals. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  sheep  have  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  so  do 
hogs;  but  I  still  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  less  labor 
cost  in  the  production  of  sheep  than  almost  any  other  agricultural 
industry? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  could  not  answer  that;  but  I  don't  think  so.  Take 
some  crops,  like  small  fruits,  berries,  and  so  forth.  I  am  sure  they 
do  not  require  any  more  labor  than  to  take  care  of  an  average  flock 
of  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  raised  berries,  have  you  ? 
Mr.  Moore.  Not  very  much. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 


StATEMENT  OF  k&.  t.  0.  JOHNStOIT  IK  BEHALF  OF  TSE  H^AHO 

WOOLOSOWEBS. 

My  name  is  P.  G.  Johnston;  residence,  Blackfoot,  Idahb.  I  repre- 
sent "the  Idaho  woolgrowers  and  am  also  d  member  of  the  National 
Woolgrowers'  Association,  executive  committee  and  board  of  control. 
I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  woolgrowing  for  the  past  twenty- 
thtee  years  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Wj^oming,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
The  cost  of  wool  production  has  during  the  ftst  ten  years  increased 
very  much.  In  order  to  obtain  a  relative  statement  bearing  on  the 
cost  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  comparative  statement  of 
th^  expenses  incurred  ten  years  ago  and  the  expense  at  present,  and 
apply  them  to  a  given  number  of  sheep,  which  constitute  a  flock, 
namely,  1,700  head,  consisting  of  1,200  ewes  and  their  lambs  and 
600  yearling. 

In  1897  the  Expenses  incurred  were : 

3  herder,  at  $35  a  month $420 

J  camp  tender,  at  $25  a  month 30(> 

Board  for  the  two  of  them,  $25  per  mouth 3(i0 

Shearing,  at  7  cents  each 119 

Feeding  hay,  at  20  cents  each 340 

Total 1,479 

In  1907  the  expenses  incurred  were : 

1  herder,  $50  per  month $600 

X  camp  tender,  at  $40  per  month 48i.> 

floard  for  the  two  men,  $50  per  month 600 

iWest  reserve  gnizing  fee,  7  cents  each 119 

Shearing,  at  10  cents  each 170 

Feeding  hay.  at  50  cents  each 875 

Total 2,^ 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  actually  mcreased  $1,365.  The  present  tariff  protection 
of  11  cents  per  pound  on  a  7-pound  fleece  (which  is  the  Idaho- aver- 
age) amounts  to  $1,309,  and.  as  above  stated,  the  increase  in  expense' 
being  $1,365,  it  will  be  readilv  observed  that  the  tariff  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  advanced  cost  o^  production.  The  sheep  husbandry  i? 
one  of  Idaho's  most  foremost  industries  and  the  profits  derived  there- 
from are  being  used  in  assisting  to  develop  the  State  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  namely,  the  building  of  homes,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  bringing  to  pass  that  growth  of  community  life  in  our 
agricultural  centers  which  makes  residence  therein  really  enjoyable 
and  means  much  for  tlie  future  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  business  is  one  that  requires  constant  patience  and  care  and  can 
not  be  neglected  even  for  a  day  in  the  entire  year.  The  shepherd  of 
to-day  is  the  flock  owner  of  to-morrow.  The  Idaho  woolgrower  and 
the  people  of  Idaho  in  general  are  very  desirous  that  the  present  tariff 
remain  just  as  it  is. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  AVilson-Gorman  bill  on  the  woolgrowing 
industry  of  Idaho,  it  needs  no  comment  whatever.  Its  effect  has  been 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  engaged  in  the  wool 
industry  in  Idaho.  I  want  again  to  repeat  that  I  think  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  means  disaster  to  the  business.  Conditions  have 
changed  in  that  industry.  The  country  has  been  rapidly  settling  up, 
and  the  cost  of  production,  according  to  these  figures,  which  are  abso- 
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lutely  trufe,  on  the  basis  set  forth,  justifies  us  in  asking  that  thfe  tdtiff 
remain  where  it  is  on  wool,  which  is  a  finished  product  to  the  farm^t 
and  to  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Ci^xRK.  How  much  would  your  herd  of  1,700  sheep  cost  pfer 
head? 

Mr.  Johnston.  At  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  any  period  of  time.  The  present  period  is  pref- 
erable. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  the  year  1903  they  were  worth  $1  each;  in  the 
year  1908  they  were  wortli  $2.50  each,  and  in  the  year  1907  they  were 
worth  $3.50  each. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  the^  worth  now? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  thmk  $3.50  would  bo  an  average  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  they  worth  $3.50? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  the  same  sort  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  the  same  sort  or  sheep. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Have  they  not  been  graded  up  by  breeding  in  the  last 
eleven  years? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  been  increasing  somewhat  in  that  respect, 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  same  kind  of  sheep  out  there 
will  raise  more  wool  and  produce  more  mutton  than  heretofore  on 
account  of  their  higher  grade? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  will  make  more  mutton,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  thev  not  make  twice  as  much  mutton  as  hereto- 
fore? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  they  not  make  twice  as  much  wool  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  » 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  the  last  figures  you  read  you  have  $2,840 
yearly  expenses.     Is  not  your  pasture  free? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  vou  not  running  your  shet»p  on  government  land? 

Mr.  Johnston,  ifo;  we  are  paying  for  the  sheep  which  we  run  on 
the  government  range. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Possibly  $6  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Clark.  State  it  in  all  instances. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  the  Government  commence  to  charge  for 
running  sheep  on  the  ranges? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  for  ten  years  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  western  sheep  grower  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish himself  permanently  by  investment  in  real  estate,  either  through 
scrip  railroad  lands  or  the  public  lands,  or  leasing  or  buying  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  that  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
smaller  farmers  came  in.     How  much  rent  do  you  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  be  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  pay  20  cents  to  the  State  and  12^  cents  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  pasturing  land? 

Mr.  Johnston.    les,  sir;  but  that  is  more  than  the  average. 
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Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  is  the  average  ?  I  am  not  trying  to  trap  you  in 
any  way.     I  just  want  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  tfoHNSTON.  I  am  trying  to  answer  so  that  I  will  not  be  trapped. 
1  do  not  want  to  make  any  statement  that  I  can  not  substantiate. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  state  it  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  do  not  know.  We  pay  the  Government  for  the 
summer  range  and  we  pay  the  State  for  the  spring  range. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  pay  tw^ice  for  the  same  acreage? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  rent  as  many  acres  during  the  winter  as  you 
do  during  the  summer,  or  is  it  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  not  always  that  we  are  able  to  winter  all  of 
our  sheep.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  during  the  winter. 
We  take  the  sheep  in  and  feed  them  hay. 

Mr.  Clark.*  Then,  if  that  be  so  you  do  not  rent  as  much  land  from 
the  State  for  winter  purposes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  is  as  to  how 
much  pasturage  you  have  for  sheep  and  what  it  costs  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  value  the  real  estate  hold- 
ing necessary  to  handle  sheep  in  the  State  of  Idaho  under  present 
conditions  and  charge  a  reasonable  interest  upon  that  investment  I 
wnll  submit  a  statement  which  will  be  entirely  true  and  will  answer 
your  question.     I  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well:  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  I  am  not  trying 
to  bother  you.  I  merely  want  the  information.  If  you  own'  the 
land — and  I  assume  that  you  do,  and  if  you  do  not  you  ought  to — 
but  if  you  own  the  land,  then  with  this  flock  of  1,700  "sheep  as  a  unit, 
tell  us^  how  much  the  real  estate  is  worth  and  the  interest  on  it,  and 
then  liow  much  it  costs  for  outside  pasturage,  food,  the  labor  for 
shearing,  and  all  the  other  expenses,  and  then  on  the  other  side  i)ut 
your  income,  and  from  that  subtract  the  other  amount,  and  it  w^ill 
give  you  the  amount  of  profit,  which  wall  be  divided  by  the  capital 
invested. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  should  be  i^lad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  raise  fine  sheep  in  Idaho,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Strictly  speaking,  only  a  small  amount.  We  raise 
what  is  known  as  the  graded  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  constantly  increasing  the  grade? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  are  constantly  crossing  the  grades  and  breed- 
ing back  and  forth  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  that  kind  of  sheep  that 
will  best  stand  the  climatic  conditions  and  produce  a  reasonable 
amount  of  mutton. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  what  do  you  breed  principally  in  Idaho,  for  the 
mutton  or  for  the  w^ool? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  breed  for  both  in  equal  proportion.  They  are 
both  equally  considered. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  ask  you  what  kind  of  sheep  you  breed?  What 
is  the  name  of  the  breed? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  present  flock  of  sheep  we  have  ow^ied  for 
lwenty-(me  years,  and  we  are  continually  mixuig  and  buying  breeds. 
It  is  not  pc^sible  on  those  ranges,  wnth  their  rigorous  climate,  to  get 
something  that  is  standard  and  that  will  stand  the  climate,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  intermingle  the  breeds  continuously  in  an  endeavor  to 
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maintain  that  degree  of  vigoroiisness  that  will  permit  sheep  to  endure 
that  rigorous  winter  climate. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  raise  those  big  sheep,  w^hat  we  call  the 
Shropshiredowns,  which  are  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  Missouri 
and  m  Illinois  and  Iowa? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  if  you  will  state  the 
weight  of  the  Shropshiredowns. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  they  are  as  big  as  a  yearling  calf,  some  of  them. 
Have  you  plenty  of  water  in  Idaho  for  sheep-raising  purposes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  in  certain  places,  but  we  have  our  arid 
region. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  your  sheep  drink  any  water  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  on  the  western  coast  wnth  these 
big  sheep  that  they  will  start  to  breeding  them,  and  as  they  do  not 
get  a  drop  of  water  they  gradually  go  down  in  weight. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  our  sheep  go  out  in  the  snow  six  weeks  in  a 
season.  The  arid  lands  are  40  to  50  miles  from  us  and  our  sheep 
get  water  from  the  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  raise  a  breed  of  slieej)  in  Nevada  and  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  California  that  never  drink  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  time  they  come  into  the  world  until  they  get  to  be  old  sheep. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  not  be  able  to  verify  that,  though  it  might 
be  true. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  It  is  true,  provided  the  people  who  told  it  to  me  told 
the  truth.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know.  I  know^  that  when  they  told 
me  that  these  sheep  on  the  Catalina  Islands  did  not  get  a  drop  of 
water  to  drink,  it  surprised  me  very  much.  I  was  told  that  that  was 
the  case  in  Nevada;  and  when  I  came  across  a  man  in  the  Catalina 
Islands  who  had  a  herd  of  sheep — over  100 — I  cross-examined  him 
after  he  told  me  this  tale.  I  asked  him  what  the  quality  of  the  meat 
was  and  he  said  that  it  was  drier  than  the  meat  of  other  sheep,  and 
I  consider  that  it  must  be  considerably  drier. 

Mr.  Griogs.  You  read  in  your  statement  that  your  expenses  in  rais- 
ins sheep  were  $2,840  f 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  many  pounds  of  wool  will  you  obtain  on  an 
average  from  those  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  vou  get  11,900  pounds  at  2*2  cents  a  pound,  it  would 
be  $2,606? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  do  not  get  22  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  say  about  17  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  5  cents  of  that  wiU  have  to  come  off,  and  there- 
fore you  get  about  $1,800  at  17  cents? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  losing  $1,000  a  year  on  the  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  produce  a  quantity  of  mutton,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  that  w^e  could  not  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^^Tiat  is  the  production  of  mutton  per  year?  We  have 
the  cost,  and  now  what  is  the  value  of  the  mutton! 
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Mr.  Johnston.  If  the  papier  which  I  have  promised  to  preftetre  for 
Mr.  Clark  will  satisfy  you  and  answer  your  question  I  will  ^ut  dint 
in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  do  you  have  in  a  ferd  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seventeen  hundred  is  the  limit  made  by  the  fotest 
reserve.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  grown  sheep  that  can  oe  put  into 
the  herd.  Since  that  is  the  limit  used,  and  I  estimate  an  increase  of 
80  per  cent,  that  is  the  basis  for  the  statement  whi6h  I  make. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  sell  about  80  per  cent  t 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  must  retain  some. 
<    Mr.  Griggs.  And  sonje  die  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes.  I  shall  try  to  prepare  an  intelligent  state- 
ment along  the  lines  of  your  question. 

(At  this  point  the  chairman  called  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilsbn. 
of  Wyoming,  who  failed  to  respond.  Mr.  William  Whitman^  or 
Boston,  was  called,  who  proceeded  with  a  statement  for  five  minutes, 
but  was  interrupted  by  a  recess  at  1  p.  m.) 


aftkrnoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

December  ^,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON,  PBESIDEHT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  WOOL  MANTJFACTXTBEBS, 
BEPBESENTING  THIS  ASSOCIATION,  THE  AMEBICAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  WOOLEN  AND  WOBSTED  MANTTFACTTJBEBS,  AND  THE 
MANTTFACTUBEBS'  CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA  BEFOBE  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  AT  WASHINGTON,  DECEMBEB  2,  1908. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  represent  and  am  authorized  to  addre&s  you  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  AVool  Manufacturers,  of  which 
I  am  president,  also  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  These  organizations  combined  embrace  the 
common  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  cloth.  I  have,  however,  no  authority 
to  speak  for  the  carpet  interest. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  organized 
in  1804,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  association  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  During  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
its  formation  it  has  been  engaged  in  defending  the  woolen  industry 
from  the  assaults  of  those  opposed  to  the  protective  policy  of  this 
nation,  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  until  very  recent  years  the 
woolen  tariff  has  been  the  pivotal  point  of  attack  by  the  enemies  of 
the  protective  policy.  Because  of  this  no  other  national  industry 
has  been  subjected  to  so  many  and  such  violent  assaults,  culminating 
in  the  abrogation   of  the   wool   duty  in   1894,  and  the  consequent 


removal  of  the  compensating  duty  on  goods.  The  wool  duties  were 
i"festored  in  1897Jby  the  present  law,  under  which  more  stibstantial 
pl^ogress  has  been  made  in  the  woolen  industry  than  during  ahy 
<H)rresponding  previous  period.  We  have  shared  in  the  common 
pf-osperity  of  that  era  of  unexampled  national  development.  While 
iVe  believe  we  have  not  had  our  full  proportion  of  tnis  prosperity, 
we  have  not  at  any  time  been  so  discontented  as  to  ask  for  tariff 
revision. 

Fair  play  for  all  intereftts. 

While  we  have  not  claimed  that  the  existing  law  was  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon,  nor  doubted  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  we  have 
during  the  past  five  years  believed  that  any  gain  that  might  come 
to  us  under  a  new  law  would  be  more  than  offset  hy  the  evils  neces- 
sarily attending  tariff  agitation.  Therefore  our  mdustry  has  not 
joined  in  any  movement  for  increasing,  reducing,  or  removing  any 
duties  in  any  industry.  The  time  havmg  come,  however,  when  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  you  having  already  entered 
upon  the  work  of  revision,  I  am  here  not  only  to  address  you  on 
behalf  of  the  woolen  industry  and  to  make  to  you  such  suggestions 
as  seem  pertinent,  but  also  to  offer  the  services  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  furnish  you  with  such  information 
in  writing  as  it  may  be  able  to  give  in  response  to  some  specific  re- 
quest from  you.  My  personal  statement  will  deal  only  witn  general 
conditions  and  will'not  be  overburdened  with  statistics.  Permit  me 
to  preface  further  remarks  with  an  expression  of  what  I  assume  to 
be  the  underlying  principle  in  all  tarin  revision,  which  T  hope  may 
guide  you  in  your  decisions. 

The  economic  policy  of  this  country  should  be  governed  by  the 
interests  of  its  productive  industries,  which  give  to  the  country  its 
wealth,  to  its  labor  remunerative  wages,  and  to  its  people  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Commercial  and  general  prosperity  must  inevitably 
accompany  prosperous  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacture. 

Our  chief  raw  material  is  wool.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction 
from  the  duties?  thereon,  believing  that  the  existing  ratoi?  should  be 
maintained.     Our  chief  reasons  for  assuming  this  position  are : 

(a)  We  believe  that  American  woolgrowers  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion against  foreign  woolgrowers. 

(6)  We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  industry,  like 
that  of  the  woolen  industry,  should  be  founded  upon  independence  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply  of  its  chief  raw  material. 
The  American  woolgrower  already  supplies  70  per  cent  of  the  wool 
used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

(c)  We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  husbandry  not 
only  makes  for  the  security  of  the  woolen  industry,  but  results  in 
cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  classes  of  imported  wools,  used  very 
largely  in  this  countiy,  are  not  grown  here  and  can  not  be  grown  to 
advantage.  It  is  equally  true  that  some  foreign  wool  used  in  this 
coiintry  is  superior  for  some  fabrics  to  home-grown  wools;  but  we 
also  believe  it  to  be  true  that  all  imported  wools  compete  either  di- 
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rectly  or  indirectly  with  American  wools.  The  considerations  I  have 
mentioned  appear  to  us  to  be  relatively  insignificant  compared  with 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  national  industry  based  upon  home- 
grown wools  made  into  products  having  the  especial  characteristics  of 
such  wools.  "While  I  believe  American  wools  are  capable  of  being 
greatly  improved,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  even  as  they  now  are  they 
are  the  best  wools  grown  in  the  world  for  use  in  clothing  our  people. 

No  hi  crease  of  duties  asked  for. 

We  ask  that  wool  tops,  a  semimanufactured  article,  now  dutiable 
under  the  blanket  clause,  or  paragraph  3G4  in  Schedule  K,  coverin|r 
all  manufactures  of  wool  not  speciallv  provided  for,  be  transferred 
to  and  specifically  made  dutiable  under  paragraph  365,  relating  to 
yarns.  This  is  a  reduction  of  duty,  but  we  believe  that  the  change 
will  leave  sufficient  protection. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  duties 
now  protecting  the  manufacture  of  wool,  for  we  regard  the  present 
schedule  as  the  most  satisfactory  ever  drawn,  and  the  present  protec- 
tion as  adequate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry.  In  expressing 
our  content  witli  existing  rates  in  the  schedule,  it  is  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  customs  administrative  law  shall  be  strictly 
enforced. 

Comparath'e  costs  not  practicable^. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  furnish  you  with  information  relating 
to  comparative  costs  of  production  of  woolen  goods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  but  this  is  unobtainable.  Our  manufac- 
turers are  not  admitted  to  the  factories  of  Europe,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  reliable  details  from  foreign  manufacturers  regarding 
either  costs,  operations,  or  systems  of  production.  Every  avenue  of 
information  regarding  the  foreign  wool  manufacture  Is  jealously 
guarded  from  Ainerican  inquiry  by  foreign  manufacturers;  but  even 
if  we  were  granted  every  opportunity  for  investigating  costs  of  pro- 
duction both  abroad  and  at  home,  we  do  not  believe  the  results  would 
assist  you  in  revising  the  woolen  tariff  under  conditions  that  now 
exist  in  the  industry. 

There  are  very  fe\<',  if  any,  woolen  fabrics  that  can  he  considered 
staple  fabrics.  Such  as  might  possibly  be  so  i-egarded  are  not  made 
exactly  alike  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  manufacturers;  nor  arc 
they  made  exactly  alike  by  the  same  manufacturers  for  a  continuous 
period.  So-called  staple  fabrics  are  nearly  always  undergoing 
changes  of  construction  in  conformity  with  the  varying  quantities 
and  character  of  raw- wool  production  and  changing  prices  to  meet 
the  demands  of  buyers  to  produce  garments  at  fixed  price«^.  The 
variety  of  fabrics  included  under  the  classifications  of  Schedule  K 
is  so  extensive  that  they  can  not  be  enumerated,  much  less  compared. 

One  or  two  sini{)le  illustrations  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
variety  of  the  product.  In  cotton-warp  dress  goods,  cotton  yams 
are  used  in  numbers  from  20s  (1  pound  of  which  yarn  contains  only 
lO.SOO  yards  of  length  of  a  single  strand)  up  to  140s  (1  pound  of 
which  contains  Il7,(i00  yards,  or  07  miles  in  length  of  a  single  strand). 
The  product  of  a  spinning  spindle  on  1/20  is  1.8  pouncis  per  week 
of  fifty-eight  hours,  while  the  product  on  1/140  is  only  one-eighth  of 
a  pound  per  week.     It  would  l>e  beyond  the  scope  of  a  statement  of 
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this  character  to  attempt  a  devScription  of  the  varieties,  forms,  and 
combinations  of  such  yarns  in  manufacture.  In  cloths,  wools  are 
used  varying  from  2  inches  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  the  fibers  of 
such  wools  vary  from  one  five-hundred-and-fiftieth  to  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  different  classes  of  wools  re- 
quire different  machinery  and  different  systems  of  machinery  for 
working  them,  and  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  product  of  the 
different  wools  from  the  different  machinery.  Woolen  yarns  are 
used  in  sizes  from  1,000  yards  to  56,000  yards  to  the  pound;  cloths 
vary  from  27  inches  to  60  inches  in  width  and  from  3  ounces  to  20 
ounces  per  square  vard  in  weight.  The  threads  per  inch  in  the  fill- 
ing vary  from  24  to  300.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  styles,  colorings,  and  combina- 
tions embraced  in  this  immense  variety  of  fabrics,  all  of  which  are 
constanth^  changing  under  the  capricious  dictates  of  fashion. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  investigation  arises  from  the 
many  subdivisions  of  the  industry  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more 
especially  abroad.  The  wool  comber  produces  the  tops;  the  worsted 
spinner  produces  the  yarns;  the  w^eaver  makes  the  cloths;  the  dyer 
colors  the  goods  or,  if  they  are  yarn-dyed  fabrics,  dyes  the  yarn 
before  it  is  woven;  the  merchant  makes  up  and  packs  the  goods  in 
the  form  required  by  buyers. 

No  established  system  of  estiTTUite. 

What  I  have  thus  far  stated  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  is  only  meant 
to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  attending  an  investigation 
into  comparative  costs;  but  were  it  possible  to  overcome  all  these  dif- 
ficulties, and  were  there  an  open  door  to  all  required  information,  we 
should  be  at  once  confronted  with  the  fundamental  questions,  Wliat 
is  the  cost  of  production  and  what  is  meant  by  the  relative  cost  of 
production  in  different  countries?  There  may  be,  doubtless  there  are, 
some  commodities  manufactured  where  the  cost  of  manufacture  can 
be  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy;  but  even  with  such,  there 
must  be  wide  variations  in  the  cost  according  to  locality,  wages  of 
labor,  skill  in  management,  trade  conditions,  and  quality  of  product ; 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  given  basis  for  calculations  in  order  to  make  the  compari- 
sons of  value.  So  far  as  my  laiowledge  extends,  there  is  no  estab- 
lished system  among  manufacturers  of  estimating  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. It  will  be  found  on  investigation  that  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture of  a  given  product  will  vary  according  to  individual  methods  of 
calculating. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  the  elements  of  factory  cost  which  are  to  be 
embraced  in  any  schedule  for  calculations  on  a  given  basis : 

Cost  of  materials;  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  supplies;  cost  of  repairs; 
expenses;  trans})ortation;  cost  of  power;  cost  of  management;  fixed 
charges,  including  insurance,  taxes,  rents;  interest  on  borrowed 
money;  capital  charges,  including  interest  on  value  of  plant,  interest 
on  active  capital  employed;  depreciation  on  buildings,  machinery, 
and  equipment;  reserve  for  contingencies,  such  as  bad  debts,  deprecia- 
tion of  materials,  diminished  production  or  stoppage  of  mills. 


In  cQiisideriiig  these,  the  foUowin^  questions  ^aturaUy  arise: 

1.  Shall  the  costs  indicated  be  based  on  a  maximum  or  minimum  or 
an  average  production? 

2.  How  shall  the  value  of  t\\^  plant  he  deterftiined  to  secure  uiii- 
fo^-mity  of  valuation? 

3.  What  rate  of  interest  on  capital  is  a  proper  rate  ? 

4.  AVhat  is  a  proper  charge  for  depreciation  ? 

5.  What  is  a  proper  charge  for  reserves? 

VUal  factors  in  the  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  capital  will  not  seek  investment  in  manufacturing 
enterprises  with  their  attendant  risks  unless  with  the  expectation  of  a 
larger  return  than  the  legal  interest  on  the  whole  capital  employed, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  those  engaged  in  such  enterprises  as  the  woolen 
manufacture  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit  over  and  above  that 
which  would  naturally  accrue  to  capital  from  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ment; in  fact,  good  returns  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  industry.  The 
necessity  of  a  common  basis  of  valuation  of  the  plant  becomes  appar- 
ent, because  the  estimates  made  by  a  man  with  a  plant  valued  at 
$200,000  would  be  very  different  from  the  estimates  or  him  who  owned 
a  plant  equally  good  and  valued  on  his  books  at  only  $50,000.  In 
entering  into  any  comparative  costs  with  foreign  countries  it  would 
seem  clear  that  such  toreign  costs  should  be  calculated  on  the  same 
principles  as  American  costs,  though  necessarily  the  basis  would  be 
different.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  eliminate  from  such  an  investi- 
gation the  selling  price  and  cost  of  distribution  both  abroad  and  at 
home. 

But  if  I  am  in  error  in  all  that  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  it  should 
be  found  practicable  to  determine  with  precision  comparative  foreign 
and  American  manufacturing  costs,  their  value  after  all  would  be  only 
temporary,  because  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  constant  evolution  in 
the  woolen  industry,  and  a  continual  change  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  to  American  manu- 
facturers, because  of  the  changing  values  abroad.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  us  in  considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures 
the  practical  way  of  arriving  at  correct  results  is  through  the  follow- 
ing inquries : 

1.  Are  the  work  people  engaged  in  this  industry  being  paid  ex- 
cessive wages?    We  answer,  We  do  not  think  they  are. 

2.  Are  the  others  engaged  in  the  industry,  those  in  the  management 
and  those  in  the  ownership,  whether  private  or  corporate,  receiving 
excessive  profits  in  their  business?    We  answer,  They  are  not, 

3.  Is  there  any  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  or 
any  branch  of  the  woolen  industry?    We  answer,  There  is  not. 

4.  Are  the  duties  now  imposed  on  woolen  goods  so  high  as  to  pro- 
hibit importation?    We  answer,  No;  the  importations  have  increased. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  a  lowering 
of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and  should  this  be  true 
our  labor  would  flock  to  other  and  better-paid  industries;  or  if  the 
reduction  should  diminish  the  profits  to  those  engaged  in  the  wool 
manufacture^  then  it  would  follow  that  other  investments  would  be 
more  attractive  and  the  woolen  industry  would  lose  its  capital. 
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Pri^percua  under  the  p?*e8^^i  tariff. 

Under  thp  Dingley  law  from  1897  to  the  pi'esent  time  the  wool- 
manuifirCturing  ii\dust;ry  has  mivde  reasonable  progress,  recovering 
frpm  ii^e  severe  4epre^on  that  resulted  from  the  Gorman-Wilson 
la,w  of  1894.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
tl^er^  has  be^  a  steady  growth  in  the  wqoI  manufacture,  indicated  by 
a  comparison  covering  half  a  d^ciide,  as  follows : 


I         1000 


Capital  my^tffl. 

Kmnber  of  employe^.. 

Ooit  of  materfalB-.I 

Yalue  of  product 


^10.179,749 

los.em 

1141,150,12^ 
$206,900,434 


1905. 


$870,801,691 

185,602 

9242, 561 ,9& 

98«>.034,0(P 


The  United  States  stands  first  among  manufacturing  nations  in 
the  amount  of  wool  consumed,  but  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
produce  larger  quantities  of  the  finer  goods,  so  that  in  the  total  vulu^ 
of  the  wool  manufacture  the  United  States  stands  in  all  probability 
third,  or  close  to  Germany.  Our  great  volume  of  production  of 
woolen  goods  has  an  important  effect  upon  the  world's  range  of  prices. 
If  the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry  were  seriously  in- 
jured and  its  output  reduced  by  tariff  changes  the  prices  of  woolen 
goods  would  rise  all  over  the  world. 

The  American  home  market  is  by  far  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world  for  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  for  the 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  required  by  our  relatively  severe  climate. 
The  American  people,  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  buy  more 
and  l)etter  clothes  than  the  people  of  other  nations.  Practicalljr  all 
of  the  products  of  American  mills  are  absorbed  by  the  American 
market.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  producing  gr(5at  quan- 
tities of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  all  export  a  large  proportion 
of  these  goods.  Their  domestic  market,  in  its  regular  demands,  is 
not  comparable  with  that  of  America. 

.4  7nof(t  important  imlHstry, 

The  actual  value  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  not  ade- 
quately set  forth  in  published  statistics.  To  say  that  tliere  is  $370,- 
861,09i  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry,  employing  185,592  peo- 

Sle  and  producing  goods  of  a  value  of  $380,934,003  in  a  single  year, 
oes  not  give  an  exact  idea  of  its  importance,  for  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  great  woolgrowing  industry  on  the  one  hand  or  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  on  the  other,  and  both  of  these  interests  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  wool  manufacturing 
industry  for  their  own  prosperity.  The  woolgrowers  of  America  can 
find  no  market  for  their  product  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  clothing  must  have  access  to  a  great  and  varied 
output  of  fabrics  developed  to  meet  the  peculiar  tastes  and  needs  of 
tjie  American  people. 

Unlike  some  other  manufacturing  industries,  the  wool  manufacture 
takes  its  materials  in  the  raw  state  from  the  farms  and  ranches  and 
\}j   its   own   processes   transforms   this  raw   material   into   highly 
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finished  goods.  The  woolen  or  worsted  factory  is  therefore  far  more 
than  a  mere  place  where  many  products  already  finished  are  as- 
sembled. It  is  a  complex,  difficult,  ambitious  manufacture,  and  yet 
its  finished  product,  the  woolen  or  worsted  fabric,  is  but  the  raw 
material  of  another  industry,  of  the  manufacturer  of  clothing,  the 
wholesale  clothier,  the  merchant  tailor,  and  the  dressmaker.  All 
these  trades  are  directly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  State*?. 

So  frtf.^t  or  monopoly. 

This  industry  of  wool  manufacturing  is  not  dominated  by  any  trust 
or  monopoly.  According  to  the  census  of  textile  manufactures  for 
the  year  1905,  there  are  more  than  1,200  wool  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country,  of  which  383  are  operated  by  individuals, 
311  by  firms  and  partnerships,  and  567  by  corporations.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  toward  large  corporate 
management,  but  individual  manufacturers  and  firms  and  partner- 
ships remain  a  very  great  and  significant  factor  in  the  industry. 

Not  only  is  the  wool  manufacture  in  many  hands  and  not  domi- 
nated by  any  great  trust  or  monopoly,  but  this  industry  is  not  one  of 
those  that  can  be  accused  of  developing  a  large  export  trade  through 
the  expedient  of  selling  goods  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home. 
The  total  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool  from  this  country  are 
and  always  have  been  relatively  insignificant.  These  exports  for  the 
fisciil  year  1907  amounted  to  only  $2,239,106,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  product  of  American  mills. 
These  exports,  by  the  way,  consisted  largely  of  ready-made  clothing 
sold  in  the  near-by  markets  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Only  a  moderate  profit. 

Tile  wool  manufacture  has  not  been  profitable  enough  to  be  at- 
tractive to  investors.  Stocks  of  corporations  engaged  in  this  industry 
are  not  eagerly  sought,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  them.  Divi- 
dends are  relatively  small.  Hxceptional  cases  of  large  profits  are 
due  to  accretions  oi  cai)ital  during  a  long  series  of  years  remaining 
uncapitalized — that  is,  to  undercapitalization — or  to  extraordinary 
skill  in  management.  Few  givat  fortunes  have  been  made  by  wool 
manufacturers,  and  these  few,  as  a  rule,  have  been  acquired  in  enter- 
prises and  investments  outside  of  this  manufacturing  industry. 

A  few^  years  ago  Gen.  William  F.  Draper,  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  and  ablest  economists  of  his  time,  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  personally  known  to  many  of  you,  and  himself 
a  remarkably  successful  man  of  business,  made  a  careful  computation 
of  the  profits  of  G5  typical  Massachusetts  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions for  a  ten-year  period.  The  result  of  this  precise  examination 
showed  that  these  ?sew  England  manufacturing  concerns,  among 
which  many  textile  establishments  were  included,  had  made  in  the 
decade  actual  profits  averaging  only  4.86  per  cent  on  the  par  value 
of  their  stock  and  3.87  per  cent  on  the  selling  value  of  their  stock. 
This  certainly  is  only  a  moderate  return  on  the  capital  invested  and 
on  the  skill  and  energy  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  a  business  far 
more  hazardous  than  most  mercantile  pursuits.     General  Draper's 
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research  affords  proof  of  an  economic  truth  which  no  disinterested 
observer  will  dispute — ^that  the  greatest  fortunes  of  this  country,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  been  won  in  textile  manufacturing. 

Protection  should  not  he  reduced. 

We  ask  that  the  present  system  of  compound  duties,  established  as 
early  as  1867,  be  mamtained ;  that  the  specific  duties  compensatory  for 
the  duties  on  wool  should  not  be  changed,  and  that  the  present  ad 
valorem  rates  on  manufactured  goods  be  kept  without  reduction. 
The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  specific  duties  compensatory  for  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  woolgrowers  of  this  countiy  have  been  advanced 
in  every  tariff  discussion  since  1867,  and  are  equallv  valid  and  un- 
answerable at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  ror  me  to  occupy 
your  time  by  an  elaborate  argument  in  behalf  of  adequate  protection 
for  the  woolgrowing  industry,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Nor  is  it  necessarv  to  contend  at  any  length  that 
the  wool  manufacturers  should  be  fairly  compensated  for  the  cost  of 
the  tariff  protection  on  their  raw  materials.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
present  ad  valorem  rates  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturers 
should  be  maintained  without  reduction. 


Foreign  imports  steadily  increasing. 

The  protective  duties  covering  the  wool  manufacture  are  not  pro- 
hibitive. Under  the  present  tariff  there  has  been  a  steady  and  con- 
siderable increase  in  importations  from  abroad,  as  follows: 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption^  fiscal  years  ending 

June  SO,  1898-1907. 


Year. 


1900 

1901 

1902 


1903- 

190* 

1906 

1906 

1907 


Porelffn 

Duty-paid 

values. 

values. 

$13.0)0,241 

$24,150,666 

18,978,852 

27,249,433 

15,620,487 

29.905,268 

14,729,460 

28,178,756 

16,977.872 

82,526,112 

19,302,007 

36,866.701 

17,632,818 

88,961,847 

18,021,042 

84,568.634 

22,353,601 

42.538,640 

22,367,206 

42,349,232 

Mr.  Grigos.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  raw  wool  also? 

Mr.  Whitman.  These  are  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  all  manlifactured  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Manufactured  goods;  yes,  sir. 

The  increase  during  the  period  of  ten  years  was,  in  round  numbers, 
about  70  per  cent. 

In  the  nrst  column  the  values  are  those  set  upon  the  goods  abroad, 
and  these  are  often  less  than  actual  values,  for  undervaluation  is  un- 
fortunately a  frequent  practice  of  European  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  woolen  goods.  In  the  second  column  are  the  foreign  values 
-with  the  duty  added — and  these  duty-paid  values  are  presented  here 
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because  they  are  a  fairer  measure  of  the  amount  of  American  goods 
displaced  in  the  American  market  by  these  foreign  importations. 
These  increased  importations  have  been  chiefly  of  the  lighter  and  finer 
ffoods,  in  the  cost  of  which  skilled  labor  is  an  important  factor.  The 
American  manufacturers  of  these  goods  are  engaged  in  close  and 
incessant  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  labor  which,  though  cheaply  paid,  is  thoroughly  trained 
and  efficient. 

A  full  statement  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  all 
classes  in  the  year  1898^  and  also  in  the  year  1907,  showing  the  in- 
crease of  importations,  is  submitted  as  Appendix  A  of  my  remarks, 

HIGHER  WAGES  FOR  THE.  OPERAXrVES. 

Besides  this  heavy  increase  in  foreign  importations,  which  has 
pressed  hard  upon  a  large  and  important  branch  of  the  wool  manu- 
facture, there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  wages  demanded  by 
the  operatives.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  the  increase  has  been  from  a  ratio  of  100.2  in 
1897  to  a  ratio  of  131.9  in  1907 — a  gain  of  very  nearly  one-third  in  the 
earnings  of  the  work  people.  These  higher  wages  are  the  result  of  an 
imperative  demand.  Manufacturers  have  had  to  pay  them  in  order 
to  secure  competent  workers  in  competition  with  other  American  in- 
dustries. 

The  wool  manufacture  is  often  described  as  a  protected  industry. 
But  I  should  like  to  make  right  here  the  point  that  this  is  only  a 
partially  protected  industry  after  all — an  industry  partially  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff  as  compared  with  other  industries  aosolutely  pro- 
tected by  nature  or  geography.  Take,  for  example,  the  building 
trades.  A  house  can  not  be  imported.  A  business  block  can  not  be 
brought  over  bodily  from  Europe.  Every  dwelling,  every  ware- 
house, every  church  or  schoolhouse  in  America  must  be  constructed 
here,  must  be  built  from  foundation  stones  to  roof  by  American  labor. 
Therefore  the  building  trades  are  an  absolutely  protected  industry. 
So  is  the  publishing  of  a  newspaper  or  the  management  of  a  bank  or 
store. 

But  the  product  of  the  woolen  or  worsted  mill,  the  yam  or  cloth, 
can  be  made  in  Europe  and  laid  down  here  at  a  trifling  cost  of  ocean 
freight,  to  compete  with  and  displace  the  product  of  American  manu- 
facturing. That  the  tariff  gives  us  only  partial  protection  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  foreign  imports  shows. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  wool  manu- 
facture and  similar  interests  are  only  partially  protected  industries,  I 
wish  to  file  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as  Appendix  B,  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared,  "What  are  the  protected  industries?"  and 
also,  as  Appendix  C,  a  schedule  of  wages  in  the  woolen  industry 
drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  time  in  going  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  the  protected  industries,  but  me  pamphlet,  while  it 
is  short,  deals  fairly  fully  with  the  subject. 

Not  only  have  the  wages  of  operatives  in  this  country  been  mate- 
rially increased,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  law  is  toward  a  restriction 
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of  the  hours  of  employment.  Thus  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
by  an  act  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1910,  has  reduced  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establish- 
ments from  fifty-eight  per  week  to  fifty-six,  and  this  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  the  lawmakers  of  other  manufacturing 
States.  Such  restrictions,  of  course,  reduce  the  earning  power  or 
capital  by  reducing  the  time  in  which  CTeat  and  expensive  plants  of 
machineiy  may  be  actively  and  profitably  employed. 

CLOTHING  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

As  one  result  of  the  protection  given  to  the  American  wool  manu- 
facturer the  uniforms  required  for  the  enlarged  army  and  navy  can 
now  be  provided  entirely  within  the  United  States.  Many  hundred 
thousana  yards  of  blue  woolens  and  olive-drab  worsteds  are  now  fur- 
nished every  year  by  American  manufacturers  for  this  purpose.  The 
contract  requirements  of  the  Government  call  for  the  use  or  American 
fleece  wools,  raised,  of  course,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  requirements  of  our  Government  are  stricter  than  those 
of  the  British  Government,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  color  of  the 
British  military  fabrics  could  not  stand  the  test  of  exposure  that 
ours  are  compelled  to  undergo. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  now 
clothed  better  than  any  other  army  in  the  world.  Gobds  of  domestic 
manufacture  are  taken  by  the  Government  as  the  standard  for  its 
requirements.  When  the  khaki-colored  cloth,  which  renders  a  regi- 
ment invisible  at  500  to  800  yards,  was  introduced,  American  manu- 
facturers spent  several  months  in  experimenting  with  English  cloth, 
testing  it  both  for  color  and  for  quahty.  And  they  believe  that  they 
have  now  managed  to  produce  a  superior  fabric. 

This  ability  of  our  own  mills  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  gratifying  to  patriotic  sentiment,  but  it  is  even  more  than 
that,  for  it  means  that  in  case  of  an  emergency  American  mills  can 
easily  produce  a  fabric  of  standard  color  and  quality  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  clothe  an  army  as  great  as  the  United  States  would  ever 
have  to  raise.  The  manufacturers  who  have  achieved  this  result 
are  certainly  deserving  of  all  reasonable  consideration  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 1  have  procured  from  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  statements  showing  the  quantities  of  clothing  purchased 
during  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  and  present  these  as  Appendix  D 
of  my  remarks. 

In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  I  would  like  to 
read  this  very  short  statement: 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives: 

Unlike  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  where  machinery  manufacture  cheapens  the 
cost  of  production,  the  manufacturer  of  worsted  and  woolen  textiles  has  no 
advantage  over  his  European  competitor  in  quantity  produced;  man  for  man, 
loom  for  loom,  the  production  is  the  same.  The  climate  of  England,  France,  and 
Oermany  is  better  adapted  for  spinning  than  ours,  and  they  can  spin  finer  yarn 
from  the  same  grade  of  wool  than  we  can  here,  and  consequently  can  run  their 
spinning  frames  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  thus  getting  greater  production.  The 
oft-repeated  story  that  an  American  workman  can  produce  more  than  his  brother 
abroad  is  false  as  far  as  the  worsted  and  woolen  trade  is  concerned. 

Our  mills  hare  been  built  at  a  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  are 
partially  filled  with  machinery  that  has  paid  a  duty  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 
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All  the  numerous  articles  which  go  to  equip  a  mill  have  cost  from  30  to  80  per 
cent  more  than  the  amount  required  abroad. 

Our  wages  are  from  double  to  three  times  the  foreign  standard,  double  what 
are  paid  in  England  and  three  times  the  amount  paid  in  France  and  Germany. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  lowered  on  worsted  and 
woolen  textiles,  as  conditions  which  prevail  to-day  are  no  different  from  those 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law,  with  one  exception, 
namely,  our  wages  have  increased. 

We  are  importing  from  two  to  three  million  dollars  per  week,  foreign  cost, 
of  dry  goods,  and  this  fact  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised 
rather  than  lowered. 

That  is  presented  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Folwell,  and  attached  to  the  paper 
is  a  statement  of  imports  for  the  last  week,  taken  from  the  New  York 
Sun  of  November  29,  which  is  as  follows : 

Imports  of  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods  as  reported  at  the  custom- 
house compare  as  follows  with  those  of  last  week  and  of  the  corresiwndtng 
week  a  year  ago : 

IMPORTS   OF   GENERAL    MERCHANDISE  AND  DRY   GOODS. 


This  week. 


Dry  goods _ $3,043,862     $3,173,408]    $3,316,954 

General  merchandise - 9,407,418    12,160.021       9,lK,fi88 


Last  week.  I      1907. 


Totals- ^ 12,411.380     15.339,429      12.440,CS 


Since  January  1,  1906,  $558,102,382:  1907,  $768,705,887. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  attending  securing  any 
information  from  foreign  countries,  we  have  secured,  so  far  as 
worsted  spinning  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  wages  paid  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Belgium  and  in  France.  These  were  only  received 
last  night,  and  have  not  been  put  in  proper  form  to  present  to  the 
committee,  but  they  will  be  in  proper  form  and  will  be  filed.  Those 
figures,  however,  refer  only  to  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  and  that 
is  only  a  part  of  the  question  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  not  give  the  substance  of  them,  so  that  you 
might  be  asked  a  few  questions  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  wages  in 
the  worsted  and  woolen  industry  in  Great  Britain  are  about  one-half, 
rather  less  than  one-half,  the  wages  paid  in  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Germany  I  think  they  are  about  one-third.  In  France 
they  are  probably  more  than  one-third  of  our  wages.  I  should  esti- 
mate that  perhaps  our  wages  are  equivalent  to,  say,  two  and  a  half 
times  those  of  France.  But  when  these  are  figured  out,  so  far  as 
they  go  the  actual  percentages  will  be  stated. 

In  the  statement  I  have  n-om  England  it  shows  that  our  wages  are 
120  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  England.  They  correspond  to-day 
pretty  nearly,  there  being  hardly  any  relative  difTerence  with  the 
wages  paid  a  good  many  years  ago  when  I  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  that  time  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  that  table 
was  absolutely  accurate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  varied  particularly 
from  that  time  to  this.  That  is,  the  relative  rates  have  not  varied. 
These  papers  were  secured  by  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ball. 
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of  Philadelphia,  and  when  I  feel  that  they  are  in  practical  shape 
thOT  will  be  presented  and  placed  on  file  with  the  committee. 

The  so-called  "  German  tariff  agreement,"  negotiated  by  the  Berlin 
commission,  has  aroused  an  earnest  remonstrance  from  many  textile 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  has  seriously  injured  espe- 
cially the  hosiery  industry  of  America,  and  the  policy  initiated  by  the 
agreement  menaces  every  branch  of  our  textile  manufacturing.  Open 
customs  hearings,  conceded  in  some  cases  by  the  agreement  against 
the  judgment  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, have  had  the  practical  effect  of  barring  from  these  hearings 
witneases  deemed  essential  by  the  Government,  while  these  open  hear- 
ings have  been  commended  by  German  exporting  interests  as  dis- 
tinctly beneficial  to  German  trade  and  industry. 

The  acceptance  of  certificates  of  value  of  German  chambers  of  com- 
merce under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  has  had  the  practical  effect 
of  encouraging  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  of  all  principals  and 
agents? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no.     It  is  a  common  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman  had  better  conclude  the  reading  of 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  onlv  wanted  to  ask  him  that  one  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Here  is  a  little  information  which  only  reached  me 
last  night.  It  is  from  the  testimony  of  a  German  manufacturer  in 
Lennep,  Germany.  The  original  report  is  on  file  in  the  Customs 
Division  of  the  Treasury.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Her- 
man Hardt  in  Confidential  Agent  Partello's  report  in  the  carriage 
cloth  case  against  Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
Johan  Wulfings'  Sons,  of  Lennep,  Germany,  read  before  General  Ap- 
praiser Lunt  in  open  hearing,  April  17,  1907.  If  you  feel  interested 
in  the  matter  of  information,  that  can  easily  be  gotten.  I  have  not 
the  original  letter,  but  I  will  read  you  this  extract : 

We  manufacture  this  kind  of  carriage  cloth  as  a  special  make  exclusively  for 
the  United  States  •  •  •  and,  as  we  have  no  market  value  In  Germany,  this 
price  may  be  called  its  cost  price  and  be  taken  as  representing  its  market  value. 
*  ♦  •  Our  factories  lie  far  from  large  towns.  ♦  •  •  We  employ  male 
and  female  labor — the  entire  family  finds  constant  work.  This  naturally  keeps 
the  rate  of  wages  lower  ♦  •  ♦  than  ♦  ♦  ♦  where  only  male  labor  is 
available.  In  consequence  of  *  ♦  ♦  cheap  living,  cheap  rent,  gardens,  etc., 
a  race  has  established  itself  with  us  undisturbed  by  the  unrest  of  social  democ- 
racy. We  have,  therefore,  never  felt  obliged  to  raise  our  wages;  this  other 
firms  have  been  obliged  to  do,  sometimes  to  a  groat  extent. 

This  letter  appears  in  that  case,  which  was  a  famous  case  tried  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  case  was  on  trial  before  the  government  ap- 
praiser in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  letter  was  filed  for  what  purpose?  I  am 
only  trying  to  identify  the  letter  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  on  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself  on  the  heading. 

(The  letter  in  question  was  here  handed  to  Mr.  Dalzell.) 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  will  give  me  a  little  time,  I  will  try  to  be 
as  rapid  as  possible.  I  was  asked  a  question,  and  it  opena  up  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Gbiogs.  Do  you  mean  my  question  ?  I  will  take  it  back  if  it  is 
going  to  open  up  anything  else. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Such  imdervaluation,  if  supported  by  foreign 
chamber  of  commerce  declarations,  renders  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  detect  the  real  truth.  The  mischief  already  wrought  to  American 
manufacturing  will  be  heightened  if  the  executive  recommendation 
to  Congress  is  adopted  for  an  amendment  to  the  customs  administra- 
tive act  permitting  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent  without  incur- 
ring the  payment  of  additional  duties.  On  behalf  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations for  which  I  am  speaking,  I  wish  to  record  my  emphatic 
remonstrance  against  the  German  agreement  and  against  this  threat- 
ened change  in  the  customs  administrative  law.  The  reasons  for  our 
objections  have  been  fully  stated  in  two  pamphlets  written  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce  McPherson,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  "  The  German  Agreement,"  and  "  Should  There 
Be  a  Ten  Per  Cent  Margin  for  Undervaluation  of  Imported  Mer- 
chandise? "  I  wish  to  present  copies  of  these  documents  as  a  portion 
of  my  testimony,  and  hereby  oflFer  them  under  the  heads  of  Appen- 
dixes D  and  E. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  of  those  two  papers  that  they  con- 
tain, I  think,  the  fullest  possible  information  on  the  subjects,  written 
by  an  absolutely  reliable  man,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  in  the 
front  of  each  pamphlet.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  our  organiza- 
tions are  not  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  importing  interests.  All  that 
we  want,  all  that  we  ask,  is  to  have  the  duies  levied  by  Congress  col- 
lected in  accordance  with  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  honest  im- 
porter and  also  for  the  protection  of  our  industry,  for  which  in  part 
they  are  levied. 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  word  about  this  letter.  Do  these  dots  here  rep- 
resent matter  that  was  taken  out  of  the  letter  ?  This  is  not  the  whole 
letter,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  let  him  read  the  letter,  so  that  we  can 
understand  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  called  attention  to  the  letter,  so  that  if  the  com- 
mittee required  it  they  could  secure  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  He  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  taken  out  of 
this  letter. 

Mr.  Whit3ian.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  close? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  before 
you  retire  fi'om  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  concluded  his  paper  yet. 

Mr.  Whit^i AN.  There  is  not  very  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  and  finish  your  paper,  Mr.  Whitman,  if 
you  will. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad,  too. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  And  I  hope  that  the  statement  that  I  have  made  to 
you  will  convince  you  that  we  only  seek  to  maintain  our  industry  on 
a  firm  and  solid  foundation ;  that  we  are  prosecuting  it  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  do,  and  that  in  its  prosecution  we  believe  we  are  rendering 
good  service  to  all  of  the  people,  for  we  realize  that  only  as  we  render 
such  service  can  we  secure  real  and  enduring  prosperity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  Schedule  K  just  as  it  is,  in  its 
entirety.    Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
paragraphs  here.  First,  take  paragraph  367,  in  reference  to  blankets 
and  flannels;  what  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  blankets  and 
flannels  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  quantity  of  blankets  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  million  dollars  would  you  estimate 
the  consumption  is? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  estimate  it  at  several  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Several  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  here,  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  fully 
agree  with  you,  that  on  some  of  these  schedules  that  you  referred  to 
the  continually  increasing  imports  were  an  indication  that  the  tariff 
duty  did  not  protect  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  impression  is  that  I  said  it  did  not  prohibit 
them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  not  prohibit? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Did  not  prohibit  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  stand  for  a  prohibitive  duty,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  notice  here 
that  in  the  blanket  and  flannel  schedule,  on  which  there  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  82.64  per  cent  on  blankets  and  105.94  per  cent  on 
flannels,  the  total  importations  for  1907  only  amounted  to  $115,588, 
and  as  you  state  that  the  consumption  of  those  products  in  this 
country  must  be  well  up  in  the  millions — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  must  be  so — then  the  amount  of  imports  must  be  very  greatly 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  amount  of  goods  imported  of  that  class  is  very, 
very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  that  practically  amounts  to  a  prohibitive 
duty — a  tax  that  ranges  from  82  per  cent  to  105  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  hardly  think  you  were  correct  in  drawing 
that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  merely  giving  you  the  figures  that  are  laid 
before  us  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  question  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  accurate,  the  report 
here  that  is  laid  before  the  committee  from  the  department  is  that 
the  value  of  blankets  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to  $42,199 
and  the  value  of  the  flannels  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to 
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$60,548,  making  a  total  under  this  schedule  of  $115,588,  which  I  think 
we  will  both  agree  is  a  prohibitive  duty;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Why,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  the  goods  are  manufactured 
here  so  cheap  that  there  is  no  object  in  importing  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably ;  but  it  shows  that  the  duty  is  so 
high  that  there  is  no  chance  for  foreign  competition,  with  that  100 
per  cent  duty  against  them ;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  it  shows  that  the  American  competition  is  so 
severe  that  they  could  not  import  them  and  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly,  with  that  duty;  out  it  does  not 
show  that  if  the  duty  was  lowered  they  could  not  compete,  does  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  shows  that  they  can  not  compete.  I  contend  that 
you  could  lower  the  duty  to  a  point  where  it  would  destroy  the  whole 
mdustry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably;  we  do  not  diflFer  on  that  You 
might  lower  it  to  the  point  where  the  competition  might  destroy  the 
industry,  but  you  have  undoubtedly  raised  it  in  this  schedule  to  the 
point  where  it  is  an  exclusive  duty  and  gives  the  American  manufac- 
turer a  monopoly  of  the  American  market;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Whitman.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  complete  my  answer,  if  you 
will. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly ;  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  true  that  in  goods  like  blankets,  in  those  low 
goods,  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture  them  here  so  cheaply  that 
really  ordinary  foreign  blankets  do  not  compete  with  them  in  the 
market  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  Now,  as  you 
state,  you  do  not  believe  in  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  the  duty  at  pres- 
ent, as  we  both  affree,  is  prohibitive.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  one 
schedule  that  could  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  agreed  on  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  What? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  you  considered  it  a  prohibitive 
duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think,  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  need  of  revenue,  and  when  the  great  iron  and  steel 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  lumber  interests  and  the  leather  and 
hide  interests  have  duties  levied  on  them  by  which  there  are  a  large 
amount  of  importations  coming  into  the  country,  and  raising  revenues 
to  sustain  the  Government,  that  any  particular  branch  of  industry  is 
entitled  to  stand  behind  a  prohibitive  duty  and  afford  no  revenue  to 
the  Government  whatever?  Is  that  the  position  you  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  position  I  take  is  that  the  duties  are  not  pro- 
hibitive, but  that  they  are  high  enough,  and  that  the  large  manufac- 
ture here  and  home  competition  have  made  blankets  so  cheap  that 
they  can  be  bought  here  to  better  advantage  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  but  if  the  duty  was  decreased,  you  admit 
that  there  would  some  come  in  and  produce  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  can  not  produce  a  revenue — ^you  can  not 
lower  that  duty  so  as  to  produce  a  revenue — without  taking  away  the 
manufacture  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  must  be  a  point  where  it  is  adjusted.  There 
is  a  duty  raised  on  certain  classes  of  iron  goods  and  some  duty  raised 
on  steel  rails,  even,  and  yet  it  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails  in  this  country  by  any  means.  Here  we  have  got  a  point 
where  there  is  a  prohibitive  duty,  practically,  because  it  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  and  yet  you  are  not  willing  to  have  the  committee  reduce 
that  duty  to  a  point  where  it  would  produce  a  revenue,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  within  my  power  to  prohibit 
the  committee  from  doing  anything. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  no;  but  I  am  asking  your  judgment  as  an 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  judgment  as  an  American  citizen  is  that  the 
tariff,  standing  as  it  5oes,  which  enables  the  goods  to  be  made  here  so 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported  from  abroad  and  pay  the 
duty,  is  far  better  for  the  American  people  than  to  lower  that  duty 
to  a  point  which  would  divide  the  product  between  this  country  and 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  you  are  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness. I  understand  that  in  the  last  ten  years  your  business  has  been 
a  prosperous  business,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Are  you  speaking  of  my  personal  business? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  as  a  rule  the  milling  business  in  this  country 
has  been  a  prosperous  business,  has  it  not? 

Mr,  Whitman.  Not  very. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  happen  to  have  a  few  shares 

Mr.  Whitman.  Were  you  here  when  I  read  my  opening  statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  the  textile  business  really  is  as 
prosperous  a  business  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  call  a  prosperous  business  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  hard  to  define. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  not  make  10  or  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Now,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  making  10 
or  12  per  cent.     Do  you  mean  net? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  making  10  or  12  per  cent  that  either  goes 
into  dividends  or  into  betterments  or  purchases. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  10  or  12  per  cent  gross  on  a  manu- 
facturing property  was  a  losing  game. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Probably  you  are  right  about  that,  but  some  of 
them  make  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  you  are  in  a  prosperous  business,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  duties  that  are  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  do  not  exceed  50  or  60  per  cent,  when  here  is  a  product 
on  which  the  duties  range  from  80  per  cent  to  105  per  cent,  you  still 
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insist  that  the  committee  should  stand  pat  on  that  proposition  and 
not  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  claim  that  the  ad  valorem  is  our  only  protective 
duty,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen 
goods  higher  than  on  other  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  I  think  you  will  find  it  higher  when  you  con- 
sider the  whole  duty.  The  ad  valorem  specifically  laid  on  woolen 
goods  may  not  be  higher  than  you  will  find  other  duties,  but  you  have 
got  a  specific  duty  laid  here  in  addition,  to  cover  your  raw  product, 
whereas  in  the  other  lines  of  goods  the  specific  duty — ^that  is,  the  duty 
to  cover  the  raw  product  and  the  manufacturers'  protection — all  comes 
under  the  ad  valorem  rate,  which  makes  it  very  much  less. 

But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  in  reference  to  these 
very  goods.  I  notice  in  the  government  statistics  that  we  have  here 
before  us  that  the  small  quantity  of  these  flannels  were  exported,  not 
a  very  large  quantity,  but  we  exported  $54,000  worth  of  flannels 
from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Panama,  and  Vene- 
zuela, where  we  came  in  contact  in  a  free  market,  in  competition,  with 
the  English  manufacturer  of  flannels.  Now,  if  our  manufacturers 
here  are  able  to  ship  their  goods  abroad  and  meet  those  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  competition  in  the  Canadian  market,  where  the  differen- 
tial of  the  Canadian  tariff  is  one-third  against  this  country  instead 
of  being  for  us,  does  not  that  indicate  that  the  American  manufacturer 
is  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Flannels  are  an  article  of  use  that  have  practically 
gone  by.  Now,  if  a  man  has  a  lot  of  old  stock  on  hand  that  he  could 
not  sell  in  his  own  market  and  could  find  a  market  at  any  price  any- 
where else,  to  get  rid  of  them  he  would  sell  them.  And  as  for  tfie 
amount,  $54,000,  why,  it  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  admit  it  was  nothing,  but  that  exportation  was 
flannels  and  blankets  both. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Flannels  are  practically  obsolete;  and,  as  I  say, 
some  man  might  have  had  some  left  over,  and  for  fear  they  might  be 
eaten  by  the  moths,  he  might  have  taken  almost  any  price  he  could  get 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  also  included  blankets.  Blankets  are 
not  obsolete  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  these  statistics  indicate  that  to  some  extent 
we  are  enterinc:  the  Canadian  market  with  a  discriminating  duty 
against  us  on  these  schedules,  and  competing  with  the  English  manu- 
facturer in  that  market. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  we  ai-e  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  to  a  small  extent 

^fr.  Whitman.  In  that  trifling  way,  for  some  special  reasons,  that 
might  happen.    It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  not  all  these  facts  indicate  that,  even  if  it  is 
in  a  trifling  way,  we  can  cross  the  border  with  a  discriminating  duty 
against  us  of  one-third  and  compete  with  the  English  manufacturer, 
and  with  an  exclusive  rate  of  duty  here  on  a  point  of  that  kind  are 
not  the  wool  manufacturers  who  appear  before  this  committee  to 
ask  equity  prepared  tp  do  equity  ancl  say  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
for  this  committee  on  schedules" of  that  kind  to  make  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  should  be  changed. 
None  of  us  can  tell,  can  forecast,  the  future.    It  is  true  that  flannels 
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are  obsolete.  It  is  true  that  blankets  are  not.  It  is  true  that  blankets 
are  manufactured  largely  in  this  country.  I  know  of  an  instance, 
when  the  Boer  war  broke  out  and  the  English  Government  were 
unable  to  supply  the  blankets  required  by  the  British  Army,  when 
quite  a  consiaerable  contract  was  given  to  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  at  about  double  what  the  olankets  could  have  been  gotten 
for  in  England  if  time  had  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  I  grant  that;  but  of  course  these  importa- 
tions were  not  in  that  way. 

Mr,  Whitman.  There  is  no  guide  as  to  what  it  is  possible  may  be 
done,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  judge  of 
the  future  under  these  schedules  if  they  were  chan^d.  We  know  about 
the  past,  but  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  far  better  for  the  American  people,  for  the  laborer,  and 
the  woolgrower,  and  the  manufacturer,  to  have  the  goods  made  here 
in  competition  with  each  other  than  to  have  the  product  divided  be- 
tween our  country  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  revenue,  you  are  in 
favor  of  an  exclusive  duty  by  which  the  American  manufacturer  can 
hold  up  the  American  consumer,  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  made  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  can  not  see  any  other  conclusion  you  can  come 
to  than  that.    It  seems  to  me  that  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  may  be  according  to  your  reasoning,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  we  can  not  agree  on  that  schedule,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  any  use  for  me  to  go  any  further  into  it.  Some  of 
these  schedules  have  prohibitive  duties,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  present  schedule  is  the  outgrowth  of  long 
experience. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  quite  understand  one  part  of  your  testi- 
mony. I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  now  exclusive  control 
of  the  American  market — I  mean  the  producers  of  flannels  and 
blankets. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  blankets,  practically. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  have  practically  exclusive  control  of  the 
American  market  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  say  blankets  are  cheaper  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  they  as  cheap? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  by  competi- 
tion among  American  producers  the  price  to  the  consumer  was  kept 
down  so  that  they  were  as  cheap  here,  or  cheaper  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  said  that  American  competition  had  reduced  the 
price  of  blankets  so  much  below  the  foreign  cost  with  the  duty  added 
that  they  could  not  be  imported  to  any  extent. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  quite  evident  from  the  figures;  but  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  the  effect  on  the  American  consumer,  who,  you  will  admit, 
is  a  little  more  numerous  than  the  American  producer.  What  is  the 
effect  on  him?  How  is  the  price  of  this  commodity  in  this  country 
to  the  consumer  compared  with  the  prices  abroad? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer.  There  are 
so  many  kinds  of  blankets  that  I  could  not  answer  that  specifically. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  I  see  here  that  some  flannels  have  been  exported*  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  flannels  are  obsolete? 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  were  commercially  known  as  flannels.  These 
goods  may  not  have  been  flannels  in  the  commercial  sense,  but  they 
inay  have  been  goods  so  much  like  flannels  as  to  come  under  that  par- 
ticular schedule. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see  the  quantity  of  importation  of  blankets  into 
this  country  during  the  last  year  was  45,111  pounds,  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  that  amounted  to  about  82.64  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  For  what  year  is  that? 

Mr.  CJockran.  I  assume  that  is  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  figures  are  for  1907. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  figures  have  you?  Let  us  see  how  much  they 
differ  from  mine? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1907,  valued  at  over  40  cents  per  pound,  there 
were,  I  believe — you  are  speaking  of  blankets,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  CJockran.  What  is  about  tne  rate  of  duty?  To  save  time,  just 
give  about  what  is  the  rate  of  duty  they  paid  on  the  blankets? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  depend  on  what  kind  of  goods  they  were, 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  kind  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  produce  any. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  producing  of  blankets? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  produce  worsted  dress  goods,  cotton  and  warp 
worsted  dress  goods,  and  all-wool  dress  goods,  and  I  am  the  president 
of  a  corporation  that  is  a  very  large  manufacturer  of  the  wool  yams 
which  we  sell  to  the  manufacturing  trade.  I  am  also  very  largely 
interested  in  both  weaving  and  spinning  cotton;  but  I  will  confine 
my  testimony  to  the  worsted  part. 

'Mr.  Cockran.  To  the  worsted  part  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  protection  do  you  enjoy  in  that  department? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  varying. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Ninety  to  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  get  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  much  pro- 
tection.    That  is  about  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
person  who  competes  with  you  from  abroad  has  got  to  pay  about  100 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  product  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhere  near  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  by  the  aid  of  that  you  manage  to  keep  control 
of  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  not  the  control  of  the  American  market  in 
dress  goods;  there  are  very  large  quantities  imported.     There  were 
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37,000,000  square  yards  imported  in  1907,  weighing  less  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Notwithstanding  the  100  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Notwithstanding  the  100  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  so  far  as  dress  goods  are  concerned  they  are 
a  source  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  as  to  yarns.  Have  many  yarns  been  imported 
of  the  quality  you  produce? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  a  great  manv. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1907  there  were  perhaps  300,000  or  400,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  with  that  exception  the  American  market  was 
entirely  controlled  by  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  was  the  duty  on  that,  the  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  yarns  in  1907  was  87  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  87  per  cent;  and  you  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessaiT  to  maintain  that  87  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Cockran.  With  the  87  per  cent  you  are  entirely  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  reduction 
without  serious  injury? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood that  you  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  reduction  would  injure 
you,  but  that  you  understood  thoroughly  what  had  happened  in  the 
past,  and  you  were  not  willing  to  take  any  chances  on  the  future.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  was  answering  then  with  reference  to 
blankets  and  flannels. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  was  a  more  remote  peril,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, than  with  regard  to  worsteds  and  yams? 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  the  worsteds,  a  great  many  think  that  the 
duties  are  not  high  enough  on  the  finer  classes,  but  we  thought  we 
would  not  ask  for  any  more. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  going  to  be  generous? 

Mr.  Whitman.  What? 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  going  to  be  generous  to 
the  consumer  and  not  ask  any  more  than  you  are  getting,  although 
you  think  a  little  more  would  be  very  agreeable? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  I  am  trying  to  get 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  ask  a  question  of  that  kind  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  to  draw  the  line  between  producers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  should  not  thiii  that  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  range  myself  among  the  one  class  and  you  among 
the  other. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Among  which  class  do  you  range  yourself? 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Among  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Do  you  not  produce  anything? 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Nothing  that  enters  into  this? 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  do  you  not  produce  anything? 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  No ;  I  am  not  engaged  in  any  pr<3uctive  enterprise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Is  not  your  labor  there  productive? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  here? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  the  production  of  commercial  commodi- 
ties is  concerned,  no.  If  you  mean  morally,  yes;  I  hope  so. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  assume  that  it  is. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  you  are  vastly  productive. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer.  You  must  real- 
ize, Mr.  "Whitman,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  specific  duty,  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  are  not  difficult  to  distmguish. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are  wound  up  together  in  a  great  inter- 
dependent web  of  industry. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  is  the  man  who  has  his  hand  in  another  man's 
pocket.     [Laughter.]     They  are  wound  up  even  more  closely. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hope  you  have  not  mistaken  me  for  another 
Massachusetts  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  I  have  not  mistaken  you  for  another  Massa- 
chusetts gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think'you  have  so  distinguished  yourself  that  that 
would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  perfectly  sincere,  and  I  want  to  answer  every 
question  fairly  and  fully;  but  you  know  the  old  adage,  which  of 
course  would  not  apply  here.  But  I  will  say  it  is  very  easy  to  ask 
these  complicated  questions,  and  not  so  very  easy  to  answer  them  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  ought  not  to  be  diflScult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  answer 
this  question.  The  duty  you  have  got  on  these  particular  articles 
which  you  are  engaged  in  producing  you  say  is  ample  to  protect  you. 
Am  I  right  on  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are  contented  with  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  you  contented  as  a  matter  of  solicitude  for  your 
fellows,  or  because  your  profits  are  ample  under  it?  Which  is  it? 
Is  it  satisfactory?     Do  you  not  control  the  market,  practically? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  this  paper  which  I  read,  which  I  think  you 
did  not  hear 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  heard  some  of  it,  and  was  much  edified. 

Mr.  Whitman  (continuing).  I  stated  practically  that  I  represent 
the  industry,  both  as  regards  the  manufacturers  and  the  working 
people.  Now,  I  do  not  Imow  of  any  reason  why  my  working  people 
should  go  without  proper  wages  to  enable  some  other  fellow  m  an- 
other industry  to  have  10  or  20  or  30  cents  taken  oflF  the  price  of  his 
garment. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  appreciate  your  solicitude  for  the  workingmen 
and  your  entire  indinerence  as  to  yourself ;  but  I  want  to  come  back- 
to  my  question,  which,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  you  have  answered. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  controversy,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  ought  to  misquote  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  you.  I  only  re- 
peated what  you  said. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  I  was  indifferent  as  to  myself. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  will  take  that  back,  and  I  will  give  you 
credit  for  a  great  deal  of  regard  for  yourself.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  question  about  that.     We  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  let  us  see  if  I  can  get  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. You  have  testified,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  gives  you  a  satisfactory  control  of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Am  1  right  in  saying  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  as  saying  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Underwood,  when  he  asked  you  if  your  industry  could  not 
stand  a  reduction,  that  you  did  not  want  to  contemplate  a  reduction 
because  you  knew  about  the  past  and  knew  how  it  worked  under  this 
tariff,  and  you  did  not  want  for  that  reason  to  take  any  chances  for 
the  future  under  a  different  tariff?  Now,  was  I  wrong  in  that  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  not  far  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  pretty  near  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  your  attitude  is  that  the 
past  being  entirely  satisfactory,  comfortable,  and  prosperous,  you  do 
not  want  to  be  driven  by  tariff  legislation  to  lace  an  uncertain  future? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  in  point  of  fact  your  argument  here  is  to  make 
the  future  certain? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  which  will  not  in- 
volve any  political  theory,  and  I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  reading  to 
you  a  few  sentences  from. a  letter  that  I  received  this  morning  from 
a  constituent  of  mine.  I  will  say  that  he  is  a  Republican — t  know 
it  because  I  served  with  him  in  the  legislature — and  therefore  he 
would  not  be  biased  by  free- trade  theories  in  asking  for  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  woolens.    He  makes  this  statement: 

As  a  manufacturer  of  clothing  for  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years,  I  can 
truthfully  state  that  I  never  handled  cloth  of  so  Inferior  a  quality  for  the  price 
as  I  do  now.  The  masses,  consisting  of  laborers,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  the 
real  users  of  ready-made  clothing,  are  receiving  practically  no  value  for  their 
money.  The  qualities  and  colorings  are  so  poor  that  in  many  instances  the 
colorings  fade  and  cockle,  and  In  the  manufacture  of  garments  give  positively 
no  satisfaction  to  the  wearer. 

I  would  like  to  hear  your  comments  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  true.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  United  States  when  goods  were  as  well  made  as  they  are 
now,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  people  wore  such  good 
clothing;  and  I  will  apply  that  to  both  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if,  in  your 
judgment,  it  is  fair  and  just  that  woolen  rags  valued  at  2  cents  a 
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Eound  should  pay  10  cents  a  pound  duty  to  come  into  the  United 
tates,  and  is  that  a  fair  item  in  this  schedule? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  think  it  is,  for  this  reason:  I  know  it 
sounds  unreasonable  on  the  face  of  it,  but  that  duty  was  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  the  American  people  from  having  to 
use  so  many  shoddy  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  intended  to  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  the  line  of  what  you  said  a  moment  ago  before 
you  answered  Mr.  Hill,  you  heard  Mr.  Justice's  statement  this  morn- 
ing to  the  effect  that  clothing  could  be  made  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  abroad? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  indorse  that  statement? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Justice  made  that 
statement  under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  question  that  was  put  to 
him. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  question  put  U 
him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  voluntarily  stated  that,  and  put  in  evidence  the 
suit  of  clothes  that  he  had  on,  as  an  exhibit  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  I  wdll  state  that  if  I  had  received  this  letter  be- 
fore I  heard  Mr.  Justice's  statement  and  saw  his  exihibit  I  should 
have  asked  him  how  many  times  he  had  worn  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  j^ou  understand  Mr.  Justice's  statement  tc 
have  been  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  His  contention  was,  or  at  least  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  was  put  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  I  think  he 
stated,  that  woolen  cloth  could  be  made  in  this  country  cheaper  than 
in  Europe.    It  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Judge  Crum- 
packer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  it  could  be  sold  cheaper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Clothes.  My  question  had  reference  to  clothes,  and 
not  to  cloth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  the  suit  of  clothes  he  had  on  his  back  was 
sold  in  this  country  cheaper  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  sold 
abroad. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  the  particular  suit  of  clothes 
that  Mr.  Justice  wore;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  quite  sure  it  was 
not  correct,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  intended  to  make  that  state- 
ment. I  am  quite  sure  as  to  what  is  the  true  reason  for  cheap  Amer- 
ican clothing.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  building  up  in  advance  of 
every  other  country  of  a  great  ready-made  clothing  business,  where 
the  business  is  done  on  such  a  large  scale,  on  such  an  economical  basis, 
that  the  clothiers  of  this  country  are  able,  notwithstanding  the  cost  ot 
the  manufactured  cloth  to  them,  to  produce  clothing  relatively  much 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  relatively?  "  There  is  no 
relation  between  $12  and  $12  except  the  relation  of  exact  similitude, 
is  there  ? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  other 
relation  between  12  gold  dollars  and  12  gold  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  he  bought  that  suit  of  clothes  for  $12,  and 
it  could  not  be  bought  for  that  price  iany where  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Whttman.  I  can  not  testi:fy  as  to  that  particular  suit  of 
clothes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  believe  that  that  duty  on  rags  does  make  a 
better  quality  of  goods  in  the  United  States?  Do  you  not  use  your 
own  shoddy  in  your  own  manufacture? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  use  in  my  mills  any  shoddy  or  any  waste 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  American  shoddy  is  used  in  American  fac- 
tories, is  it  not?    It  can  not  be  exported. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  it  is  consumed  in  American  factories. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  we  do  use  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  was  not  entirely,  then,  the  purpose  of  e±- 
cludingforeign  rags,  was  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  if  you  will  read  over  that  paragraph 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  it  was  not  entirely  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
duty  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  goods,  but  ratner  to  make  a  market 
for  your  own  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  rags. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Both  entered  into  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question.  You  condenm  very  bitterly  the  undervaluations 
under  the  Grerman  agreement,  and  you  can  not  ccmdemn  them  any 
more  bitterly  than  I  do ;  but  is  there  any  difference  between  a  German 
manufacturer  manufacturing  an  article  for  this  market  and  shipping 
it  here  at  a  lower  price  than  he  sells  it  for  at  home,  and  an  American 
manufacturer  manufacturing  goods  in  the  United  States  and  export- 
ing them  and  putting  a  valuation  on  them  at  a  lower  price  than  he 
sells  them  for  at  home?  Ought  we  not  to  be  as  fair  to  the  foreigner 
as  we  are  to  our  own  people,  and  as  fair  to  our  own  people  as  we  are  to 
the  foreigner;  just  as  fair  to  one  as  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  answer  a  little.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  really  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  should  find  that  illuminating  oil  was  exported 
at  a  value  of  5,  (>,  or  8  cents  a  gallon  less  than  it  is  sold  for,  would 
you  not  condemn  it  iust  as  naturally  as  you  would  condemn  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  tor  doing  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  only  a  simple  manufacturer  and  I  can  only 
take  into  my  head  one  question  at  a  time.  Your  first  question  was 
whether,  in  condemning  the  practice  that  I  claim  exists  among  Ger- 
man manufacturers  under  the  same  conditions,  I  would  condemn, 
under  the  same  conditions,  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  an  American 
manufacturer.    I  most  certainly  would. 

Mr.  ItLL.  Then  you  would  not  overlook  the  beam  in  our  own 
eye  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  mote  that  is  in  the  other's  eye? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  be"  justified  in 
doing  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Were  you  manufacturing  in  the  years  1U03  and 
1906  the  same  articles  that  you  are  producing  to-day — about  die 
same? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhat  similar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Similar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  ask  you,  were  the  prices  of  your  products 
sold  on  the  market  cheaper  during  those  years  for  any  given  quan- 
tity than  they  are  being  sold  to-day? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  people  of  this  country  who  consume  your 

Sroductions  get  any  greater  quantity  of  those  articles  then  than  they 
o  now  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  consume  as  much  or  more  now  than  they 
did  then  per  capita  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  More. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  protective  tariff  to  a 
great  extent  on  those  articles? 

Mr.  Whitney.  Why,  the  whole  industry  of  wool,  as  the  woolen 
industry  stands  to-day,  is  founded  upon  the  protective  tariff  that 
began  during  the  war. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  more  prospereus  in  your  business  to-day 
tmder  the  present  protective  tarin  law  than  you  were  in  1906? 

Mr.  Whitman,  les,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  that  is  your  reason  for  not  asking  that  the 
tariff  be  reduced  or  the  duty  reduced  on  your  product,  is  it  1 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  1  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  want  the  duties  reduced,  because  I  fear 
that  the  first  thing  would  be  to  try  to  reduce  the  wages.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  reduce  wages  in  our  industry,  because,  as  you  know, 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  avenues  never  dreamed  of  have 
been  opened  for  the  employment  of  men  and  women — ^the  tele- 
phone, the  typewriter,  the  stenographer,  the  shop  girl.  There  never 
was  a  time  m  the  lives  of  any  of  us — ^and  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
am  as  old  as  any  gentleman  here — there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
tihere  was  so  many  avenues  open  for  employment,  and  it  makes  it  a 
:  little  hard  on  our  industry  for  this  reason.  They  think  it  is  a 
little  more  respectable  to  work  in  a  shop  than  in  a  factory. 

Mr.  Cru^ipacker.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  a 
particular  schedule — cheap  blankets,  for  instance,  valued  at  not  more 
than  40  cents  a  pound.  Liast  year  there  was  imported  142  pounds 
only  of  the  value  of  40.60.  They  paid  a  duty  of  67.16,  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  165.42  per  cent.  That  duty  is  practically  prohibi- 
tive, is  it  not — 165  Der  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  that  particular  character  of  blankets;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Upon  that  cheap  blanket? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  that 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Blankets  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a 
pound ;  blankets  that  are  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  prohibitive  duty,  is  it  not?  The  records  show 
that 
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Mr.  Whitman,  The  records  show  that  they  could  be  bought  so 
much  cheaper  here. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  American  manufacturer  of  blankets  does 
not  need  165  per  cent  protection,  does  he,  to  control  his  own  market? 

Mr.  Whctman.  That  particular  article? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  particular  article ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  should  think  not 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Whitman,  in  relation  to  cloths, 
woolens,  and  worsted  goods  which  you  manuiacture,  valued  at  not 
more  than  40  cents  a  pound — that  is  a  cheaper  grade,  is  it  not? 

'Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  manufacturing  dress  goods,  women  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds  is  the  caption — 
valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a  pound;  last  year,  1907,  the  ad 
valorem  rate  was  134.97  per  cent.  Is  that  large  dutj  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  you  against  foreign  manufacturers  m  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cheap  class  of  worsteds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Worsteds? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir;  71,308  pounds  valued  at  $23,968;  duty, 
$37,378;  134.97  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  where  you  find  that 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  I  have  the  record  that  was  prepared — I  do  not 
know  where  it  came  from.    This  is  an  official  document,  however. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  official  records. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound — 
clothes,  woolens,  and  worsteds. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety -seven.  This  is  dress 
goods,  women's  and  children's  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods 
of  similar  description,  valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square 
yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound — the  rate  last  year,  1907,  was 
109  per  cent.  You  are  engaged  m  that  line  of  manufacture,  are  you 
not — women's  and  children's  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  a  number  of  schedules  here  where  the 
rate  is  above  IQO  per  cent.  Do  you  believe  that  more  than  100  per 
cent  is  necessary  tor  the  protection  of  any  American  manufacturer 
of  woolen  fabrics?  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  could  reduce  it  down 
to  100  or  below  100  per  cent  with  entire  safety  to  our  own  industries? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  that  schedule  to  which  you  refer  the  importa- 
tions increased  in  1898  from  3,319,000  square  yards  to  20,270,892 
yards  in  1905. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  us  adjust  this.  Now,  takinff  them  all  to- 
gether, this  is  a  cheaper  class.  The  scale  is  graduated  according  to 
value.  Where  the  values  are  below  40  cents  the  rate  is  134,  and  as 
the  value  increases  the  rate  decreases  naturally. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  natural. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course;  so  that  the  higher  class  of  woolen 
goods  pay  just  about  one-half  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as  the 
cheap  class  that  are  worn  and  used  by  the  poor  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 
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Mr.  CKrMFA(;KER.  That  is  what  the  record  shows — that  the  hn- 
portation  in  the  cheap  class  of  goods  is  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  asking  me  about  dress  goods. 

Mr.  Cri:m PACKER.  I  was  asking  you  about  dress  goods  worth  below 
40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whitman.  These  are  not  dress  goods.  If  you  will  refer  to 
the  dress-goods  schedule  you  will  find  that  you  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  am  looking  at  the  schedule  under  the  head  of 
cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds  worth  less  than  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  asking  me  about  dress  goods. 
■     Mr.  Crumpacker.  xVbout  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  another  schedule.  These  are  the 
cheap  ones.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations  and  the 
rate  nas  only  one  year  been  below  100  per  cent 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  Now  I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
more  fallacious  in  making  calculations  than  percentages.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  make  calculations  more  fallacious  than  per  cent- 
ages. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  This  rate  is  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  Now  there  were  37,000,000  square  yards 
of  these  dress  goods,  weighing  under  4  ounces  here,  and  the  entire 
product  of  the  United  States  is  about  200,000,000  square  yards,  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  entire  production  and  the  importa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  importation,  37,000  square  yards  of  dress 
goods,  weighing  less  than  4  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1905  the  quantity  manufactured  in  this  country 
was  200,000,000  of  square  yards. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  about  one-sixth  was  imported.  Now,  Mr.  Whit- 
man, as  a  fair  manufacturer,  do  you  not  believe  that  that  could  be 
easily  accounted  for  without  any  reference  to  the  duty  on  fashion  and 
style  in  women's  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Part  of  it  can ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  why  cite  the  importations  as  an  excuse  for  a  higher 
duty,  or  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  the  duty  ?  Wliy  not  state  it  fairly  ? 
Now,  I  am  just  as  good  a  protectionist  as  you  are,  but  I  would  Uke  to 
see  the  argument  fairly  presented. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  here  as  a  witness, 
and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me — I  doubt  if  anybody  could  be 
fairer * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  understand  from  the  question  and  answer 
that  Mr.  Whitman  is  unfair.  If  you  think  so,  1  would  like  to  hear 
it  read. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  you  would  say 
unfair,  but  I  mean,  is  it  a  just  application  of  the  argument? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  made,  m  my  judgment,  a  just  claim  here, 
and  stated  it,  in  my  judgment,  as  fair  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
state  it,  and  I  value  my  testimony  here  as  being  truthful  more  than 
I  can  Tiake  out  of  any  possible  change  in  the  law. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  think  your  argument  would  apply  entirely  differently 
if  it  was  one-sixth  of  the  iron  ore  or  one-sixth  of  copper,  but  in  an 
article  which  is  worn  and  used  exclusively  for  fashion  and  fad  it  is 
not  as  good  an  argument,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  governed  exclusively  by  fashion  and  fad, 
and  in  your  question  there  is  one  thing  that  you  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  transportation  problem  plays  the 
most  important  part  in  the  iron  manufacture,  wnile  in  the  textile 
manufacture  it  plays  practically  an  insignificant  part. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  another  suggestion  that  I  desire  to 
make.  You  have  given  the  correct  importation  of  this  class  of  goods. 
What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  the  high  dress  goods 
make  up  the  value  of  the  importations  where  it  is  a  question  of  fancy 
and  taste  that  enters  largely  into  it.  I  notice  that  the  cheap  class  of 
goods,  those  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound  in  this  iden- 
tical class  of  goods,  there  were  practically  no  importations — 470 
pounds — and  the  rate  is  155.54  per  cent  in  your  own  class  in  the 
cheaper  line  of  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  While  there  is  a  large  importation  in  the  high 
dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the  side  of  fads  or  fancies 
of  our  people,  but  when  you  come  to  low-class  goods,  where  no  such 
element  enters — ^goods  that  are  worn  by  people  who  are  not  controlled 
so  much  by  fashion — ^then  the  rate  is  155  per  cent,  which  is  absolutely 
prohibitive? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  record  here? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  none  imported,  but  it  is  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  were  476  pounds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  stated  half  a  dozen  times,  I  think,  during 
my  examination  that  the  reason  those  goods  are  not  imported  is 
because  they  are  made  and  sold  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  do  not  contend  that  155  per  cent 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  155  per  cent.  You  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  compensatory  duty  on  those  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  record  shows  33  cents  per  pound  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  goods  are  valued  at  31.3  cents  a  pound 
and  yet  the  duty  is  33  c^nts  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition 
to  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  our  duty.  You  must 
remember  this 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Hill  was  asking  you  a  moment 
ago  about  the  duty  on  rags;  if  under  the  Wilson  bill  rags  were  ad- 
mitted free? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  an  importation  of  28,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  Were  those  rags  used  in  manufacturing  shoddy, 
or  what  were  they  manufactured  fer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  alleged  that  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
passed  that  if  the  high  duty  which  would  practically  prohibit  the 
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importation  of  rags  was  put  upon  that  article  they  would  have  to 
manufacture  the  shoddy  goods  at  home  and  it  would  not  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  shoddy  goods  here.  In  other  words,  it  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  American  manufacture  of  goods,  and 
that  is  the  reason  given  to  the  committee  for  putting  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  on  rags. 

Mr.  WiirrMAN.  It  is  operative  in  exactly  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  the 
compensatory  duty,  because,  starting  out  with  11  cents  a  pound  on 
wool,  we  proceed  upward — scoured  wool  and  finished  wool  in  the 
goods — there  is  a  waste,  and  when  it  gets  into  the  goods  a  compen- 
satorjr  duty  equivalent  to  four  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  washed 
wool  is  put  in  as  a  compensatory  duty.  Now,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  about  that — that  the  different  kinds  of  wool  nave 
a  different  percentage  of  shoddy.  For  instance,  the  waste  in  the 
scouring,  etc. — ^that  m  the  pulled  wool,  for  instance — ^the  waste  is 
only  about  16  per  cent,  while  in  the  English  wools  it  is  28  per  cent, 
and  when  you  get  to  the  fine  woolen  from  the  cape  or  Montevideo, 
the  same  wools  of  that  class,  the  waste  is  61  per  cent,  and  the  duty 
on  the  English  wools  is  unfair,  being  p\xt  at  four  times  the  duty  on 
the  unwashed  wools  in  the  goods  and  in  the  wool  imported.  What 
do  you  say  in  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  I  can  not  add  anything  to  the  explanation  that 
was  given  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  1867  and  in  every  tariff  discussion  from 
that  day  to  this.  It  nas  become  an  established  basis.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  who  assisted  the  commission  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  that  went  into  law  in  1867. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tiat  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  results  are  embodied  in  the  present  law. 

The  Chapman.  That  is,  that  four  times  the  duty  should  be  put 
upon  the  wool  in  the  goods  or  on  the  weight  of  wool  in  the  goods. 
Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  waste  in  the  English  wools 
is  from  16  to  28  per  cent?    You  are  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  shrink  much  over  that 
These  wools  are  washed  in  the  beginning;  they  are  in  a  washed  con- 
dition when  they  are  sold. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  brought  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Whttman.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  a  washed  condition.  There 
was  an  exception  made  with  regard  to  English  wools,  of  which  very 
few  are  usea  nowadays  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them  in  your  manufacture? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  used  any  for  quite  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  wools  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Whitman.  From  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  fine  or  coarse  woolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  coarse  woolen  to  your 
whole  use  of  woolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  give  us  an  estimate,  can  you  not? 
Are  you  the  practical  manager  of  the  factory  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  at  the  head  of  it  and  you  can  not  give  us 
the  proportion  of  coarse  to  fine  woolen? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  use  about  200,000  pounds  of  wool  a  day.    Part  of 
it  is  used  in  my  own  factory  in  spinning  and  weaving,  and  part  of  it 
is  gotten  from  other  people.    It  is  difficult  to  answer  tihat  question^ 
from  memory. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well ;  if  you  can  not  give  it  to  us  we  will  get 
the  information  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  use  wools  that  are  grown  in  South  America, 
in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  every  Territory  and  State 
of  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question.  Now,  perhaps  you 
can  state  the  smallest  percentage  of  waste  in  all  those  wools  you  use. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  do  you  mean  by  waste? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  waste  from  the  condition  of  unwashed 
wool  to  their  finished  condition,  rendered  to  the  company,  convertiod, 
until  they  are  scoured ;  that  is,  until  the  process  of  scouring  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  shrinkage  would  be  from  25  to  80  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  And  the  greatest  shrinkage  in  that  process  of 
scouring? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  greatest  would  be  from  70  to  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  exact  just  exactly  four  times  the  duty 
on  washed  wools,  or  44  cents  per  pound,  there  is  a  great  discrepancy 
?n  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  those  wools,  is  there  not,  on  the 
scoured  woolens — that  is,  if  you  exact  a  duty  of  44  cents  on  a  poimd 
of  wool  where  the  shrinkage  is  only  25  per  cent,  and  44  cents  on  a 
pound  of  wool  where  the  shrinkage  is  70  per  cent,  there  is  a  great 
discrepancy  in  the  duty,  is  there  not,  in  equalizing  the  rate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  When  I  spoke  of  70  per  cent  I  had  reference  to  our 
own  wool. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  wool  is  it  where  there  is  only  25 
per  cent  of  waste  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  there  are  some  washed  wools  that  would  not 
shrink  in  the  scouring  more  than  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman,  miat  are  those  worth  before  the  duty  is  paid,  laid 
down  in  New  York  or  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  about  what  was  it  at  any  time  in  the  last 
month? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  not  bought  any,  and  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  have  to  find  out  from  somebody  else. 
I  did  not  know  but  what  you  could  give  us  the  information.  We 
have  got  to  go  into  all  these  matters,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
furnish  a  statement  of  it,  and  show  the  committee  why  a  uniform 
duty  of  44  cents  a  pound  is  the  property  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wool, 
and  why  it  should  be  levied  on  the  wool  in  cloth  or  on  scoured  wool! 
We  want  information  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitman,  and  if  you  can 
give  it  to  us  we  will  be  obliged  to  you,  and  you  may  put  it  in  your 
supplemental  brief;  if  not,  we  will  get  it  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  woolen  goods  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  value  of  our  product  is  estimated  at  370,000,- 
000,  and  if  you  add  to  that  the  value  of  the  imported  goods 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  million  is  our  output,  is  itf 
.  Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  380,000,000. 

i  Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations  that  you  say 
have  been  increasing  so  rapidly  of  late  years? 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  paper  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  desk. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  two  together. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  22,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  a^inst  380,000,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  duty  paid  value  was  42,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  importation  plus  the  dutyf 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  real  value  of  the  importations,  without  the 
duty,  is  $22,000,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  as  compared  with  880,000,000,  that  is  about  one- 
fifteenth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  that  it  was  about  one-tenth,  if  you 
add  twenty-two 

Mr.  Griggs.  Twenty-two  million  as  against  380,000,000.  What  is 
the  proportion  of  22  to  380?     It  is  about  one-fifteenth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  take  380,000,000  and  add  the  22,000,000  it 
would  be  402,000,000,  and  22  into  402  would  be  nearly  20  per  cent; 
yes,  sir.    It  depends  upon  the  amount  you  value  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  do  control  the  wool  trade  in  this  country ; 
Uiat  is,  control  the  wool  trade  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  at  the  vejry 
least? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  think  that  is  reasonable — ^no,  I  would  say 
90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  it  is  true,  Mr.  Whitman,  that  the  home  market  is 
controlled  by  the  home  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  is 
not  that  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  wool  trade? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  wool  manufactures? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  pretty  substantially  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  present  tariff  rate  does  give  to  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  this  country  such  protection  as  they  have  a  monoply 
of  the  wool  trade? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  this  country ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  a  monopoly.  It  is  a 
very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  was  practically  a  monopoly? 
'  Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  could  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  control  the  prices? 
.  Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  woolen  trade  in  this  country  can  not  control 
prices  as  against  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  control  over  prices. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Our  prices  of  all  classes  of  goods  are  determined  by 
80  many  conditions — ^the  conditions  of  trade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  here  is  90  per  cent  sold  by  you  and  10  per  cent  by 
the  foreigner.  Can  not  the  man  who  controls  90  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket control  the  price? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  the  buyer  largely  controls  the  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Largely? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  a  little  nearer  together  now. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  buyer  controls  the  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  controls  at  least  90  per  cent  of  it! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  he  absolutely  controls  it,  but  it  is 
largely  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  age  of  the  woolen  industry  in  the  United 
States! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  older  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  intimating  that  you  are  an  old  man,  because 
you  look  to  be  a  young  man.  You  look  like  a  young  man  and  talk 
like  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  wool  industir  of  the  United  States  is  some- 
where about  practically  80  years  old,  and  the  worsted  industry  is 
about  40. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  other  about  80? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  80. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  no  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country 
is  an  infant  industry  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  call  it  an  infant  industry;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  rather  at  the  age  of  senile  decay,  is  it  not;  it  has 
to  be  supported  by  crutches? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  Oh,  no,  sir;  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  have  talked  about  the  difference  between — I 
beg  pardon,  have  you  fully  answered  that  question  ?  You  said,  "  Oh, 
no,  sir,"  and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  all.  I  said  that  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
dustry as  being  in  a  condition  of  senile  decay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  not.  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
understood  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  it  is  old  enough  to  stand  alone? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Under  the  same  conditions  I  would  not  ask  a  favor 
of  anybody. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  the  same  conditions  under  which  it  began,  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  I  would  not  ask  any  odds  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  only  difference  between  you  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  the  cost  of  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  are  the  other  differences? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  enumerated  them  in  the  paper  which  I. 
read — what  the  cost  of  manufacture  is 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  all  that,  but  I  want  you  to  give  it  to 
me  now,  because  I  can  not  remember  all  that  was  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  simply  asking  you  upon  points  upon  which  I 
am  interested.  Now,  what  are  the  other  differences  between  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  here  and  in  Europe  in  the  woolen  goods? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  indus- 
try, the  greater  cost  of  the  mills  and  machinery  here,  and  the  lesser 
cost  of  the  mills  and  machinery  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  mills  here  cost  more  to  build? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  lower  general  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  we  not  better  mills  than  they  have — that  is. 
than  our  competitors  across  the  water  have? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  build  cheaper  mills  than  we  do? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  mean  by  cheaper  less  cost,  but  they  are  not  infe- 
rior to  ours. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  what  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  general  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  mentioned  that  once ;  you  can  not  put  that 
in  three  times.  You  said  the  difference  in  labor  cost  first,  then  the 
general  scale  of  wages  second,  and  then  the  general  scale  of  labor 
third.    Do  not  let  us  put  that  in  more  than  once. 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  get  it  in  once. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  is  there  any  other  difference? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  general  scale  of  living  over  there — of  business 
in  England 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  difference  in  labor,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  So  long  as  you  include  them  in  the  difference  of 
labor,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course  if  a  man  gets  less  money  he  lives  more 
cheaply.  We  all  understand  that.  Do  you  think  you  need  a  duty  of 
184.54  per  cent  to  make  up  these  differences  which  you  have  detailed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  do  not  need  that;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  134.54  per  cent 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  the  Treasury  Department  books  show. 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  a  particular  item. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  on  wool  and  woolen  ^oods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  etc. — coming  back  to 
Mr.  Crumpacker's  question — valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a 
pound.  The  per  cent  ranges  in  the  last  ten  years  from  134.54  to 
155.54.  Now,  you  do  not  need  that  much  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  American  and  European  labor,  do  you? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  still  assert  that  those  percentages  are  altogether 
misleading. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  made  up  by  a  protective  government. 

Mr.  Whitman,  t  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  are  they  misleading? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  percentages  are  misleading.  It  is  not  fair 
to  have  a  little  single  thing  that  happens  to  come  into  this  country, 
no  one  Imowing  from  where  it  was  brought  or  how  it  was  brought 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  per  cent  of  duty  is  what  pre- 
vented those  articles  from  being  imported? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  is  because  we  make 
them  so  cheap  here.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  135  per  cent,  on  tho 
average,  of  such  goods. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  stated  something  in  your  paper  relating  to  under- 
valuation ;  you  stated,  as  I  interrupted  you — and  the  chairman  asked 
me  not  to  interrupt  you  further — or  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses  in  this  country  would  stand  by  whatevei 
the  principal  said. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  hear  your  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when  I  understood  you 
to  say  in  relation  to  undervaluation  of  importations  that  usually  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses,  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
would  stand  by  whatever  their  principal  said  or  did. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  the  other  question  and  let  you 
open  up  that  field  if  you  want  to— -jjtou  said  you  could  open  up  with 
it  Do  you  think  that  condition  ox  affairs  exists  between  all  agents 
Inroad? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  so  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  it  is  true  as  a  class} 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  here  in  public  what 
I  really  think,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  it,  although  it  is  against  my 
interest.  In  my  judgment  there  is  a  concerted  policy  between  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  and  their  agents  here  to  send  in  goods  at 
less  than  they  ought  to  come  in  at  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  dangerous.  Every  manufacturer  who  has 
been  here  has  stated  that  that  condition  exists  between  every  princi- 
pal and  agent.    Do  you  believe  as  a  class  that  it  does? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  it  exists  now  except  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  Germany 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  else  does  it  exist  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman,  I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand  from 
Edward  Moir,  dated  Marcellus,  N.  Y. — ^you  probably  know  him? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  put  that  letter  and  statement  in  the 
record  and  the  clerk  will  hand  you  a  printed  copy  of  it  It  makes 
some  statements  about  the  meeting  of  tne  manufacturers.  You  have 
probably  seen  it  before. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  Mr.  Moir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  your  brief 
you  can  make  whatever  comments  you  think  proper,  or  that  you  de- 
sire to  make  before  the  committee  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  can  be 
here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  could  not  possibly 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  only  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  could 
come  before  the  committee  to-morrow  if  you  desired  and  make  such 
reply  to  that  letter  as  you  thought  proper. 

Mr.  WnrTMAN.  May  I  say  one  word?  You  made  a  request  that  I 
furnish  certain  information.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion that  you  ask  for. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  is  as  follows :) 

Marceli.us,  N.  Y.,  November  30^  1908,    , 
Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  matter  on  the 
wool  tariff  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Yours,  truly,  Edward  Mom. 


Marcellus,  N.  Y.j  November  iW,  iflOS. 

Recently  the  writer  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Boston  con- 
sisting of  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers and  of  the  Worsted  and  Woolen  Groods  Association.  Think- 
ing the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
textile  trade  generally,  with  a  view  of  coming  to  some  common  under- 
standing on  tariff  changes  that  might  be  recommended  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  being  present. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National  Association,  was 
invited  to  the  chair  and  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  stated  that 
about  a  month  before  election,  a  committee  of  his  association  had  met 
a  committee  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Chicago,  the  result 
of  this  conference  beingthat  both  associations  agreed  to  stand  "pat" 
on  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  bill.  This  was  rather  astonishing  to 
me,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  dissenting  very  strongly  against 
such  a  compact  bein^  approved^  of.  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject 
that  I  am  taking  this  method  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
woolen  manufacturers  especially,  and  the  wool  trade  generally,  the 
great  injustice  to  the  woolen  industry  under  the  obnoxious  method  of 
collecting  the  duty  on  wool. 

Under  the  present  specific  system,  the  woolen  manufacturer  is  very 
severely  handicapped  on  his  raw  material.  As  stated  at  the  meeting 
referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  one  branch  of  the  textile  industry  is 
greatly  favored  by  the  terms  and  method  of  collecting  duty  on  its  raw 
material  coming  from  abroad.  The  writer,  by  way  of  illustration, 
cited  wools  used  by  such  as  the  Arlington  and  other  mills,  comparing 
same  with  wools  that  would  be  desirable  for  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous lines  of  woolens.  In  the  first  place,  English  pulled  and  fleece 
washed  wools  suitable  for  combing  purposes  may  be  imported,  paying 
a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.  These  wools  in  washing  will  lose  ttom 
16  to  28  per  cent,  whereas  woolen  manufacturers  who  want  to 
use  Cape.  Montivideo,  or  fine  Australian,  averaging  65  per  cent 
washing  loss,  must  pay  11  cents  per  pound  duty.  Let  us  see  the 
advantage  of  this  to  the  worsted  industry,  and  against  the  woolen 
manufacturer.  We  will  say  the  Arlington  mills  brings  in  pulled  wool 
losing  16  per  cent  in  washing.  The  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound.  The 
compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  is  four  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  the 
wool,  so  that  on  4  pounds  of  this  wool  the  return  would  be  3.36 
clean  pounds,  on  which  48  cents  duty  is  paid,  or  14.3  cents  per  clean 
pound.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  woolen  manufacturer  bring 
in  fine  wool,  losing  65  per  cent  in  washing,  at  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 

Sound,  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  being  four  times  the  wool 
uty,  he  would  pay  on  4  pounds  44  rents  ana  get  back  \\  poundi' 
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dean  wool,  making  the  duty  per  pound  Zll^  cents^  as  against  less  than 
15  cents  paid  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  using  many  of  these 
English  wools.  A  wool  that  shrinks  70  per  cent,  paying  11  cents  per 
pound  duty,  is  nearly  37  cents  per  pound  clean,  the  extreme  difference 
being  about  22  cents  per  pound.  When  we  consider  the  enormous 
advantage  accruing  to  part  of  the  worsted  industry,  such  as  are  bring- 
ing fleece  washed  wools  at  a  single  duty  rate,  one  does  not  wonder  at 
.Mr.  Whitman's  association  taking  time  by  the  fore  lock,  and  making 
such  a  compact  with  the  woolgrowers.  Anyone  can  see  the  "nigger 
in  this  fence,"  as  all  other  fleece-washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen 
purposes  must  pay  double  duty,  or  22  cents  per  pound,  arid  on  heavier 
shrink  wool.  By  way  of  further  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  a 
specific  duty  upon  wool,  let  me  state  that  during  the  free-wool  period 
of  the  Wilson  bill  we  found  great  differences  in  the  rates  of  duty 
which  parcels  of  wool  imported  would  have  paid  under  the  Dingley 
or  the  McKinley  bill ;  the  lowest  duty  that  would  have  been  collected 
on  our  importations  in  1895  figured  75  per  cent  on  the  Cost  of  the 
wool  and  the  other  extreme  140  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem  cost. 
Wool  at  that  time  abroad  was  cheap.  Nevertheless,  it  shows  the  utter 
absurdity  of  specific  duties  on  this  kind  of  raw  material.  When  one 
considers  that  the  washing  loss  varies  from  15  per  cent  to  80  per  centj 
it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary  man  that  such  a  method  oi 
collecting  the  duty  on  wool  is  very  favorable  to  some  branches  of  the 
industry,  and  grossly  unfair  to  others.  The  duty  upon  wool  in  a 
specific  form  being  fixed  when  wool  is  high  abroad,  the  ad  valorem 
duty  figures  less,  and  when  wool  gets  very  cheap  abroad,  as  it  some- 
times does,  the  specific  duty,  having  to  be  paid  no  matter  what  the 
cost  per  pound  may  be,  injures  the  domestic  manufacturer  and 
bonuses  the  foreign  manufacturer,  enabling  him  to  undersell  our 
home  manufacturers.  This  has  happened  several  times  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  One  might  ask  why  are  the  woolen  manufacturers  put- 
ting up  with  this  incongruity  ?  This  might  be  explained  in  this  way. 
Men  who  were  in  the  woolen  business  in  1865,  in  time  dropped  out, 
and  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  their  successors  have  not 
had  opportunity  of  knowing  the  great  variety  of  foreign  wools  that 
can  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  Many  of  these 
wools  are  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the  specific  duty,  owing  to  their 
great  washing  loss.  This  country  does  not  produce  all  kinds  of  wool 
and  never  wul,  and  as  these  desirable  wools  are  excluded  by  weight 
duty,  we  see  in  the  government  statistics  great  quantities  of  woolen 
goods  being  imported  from  year  to  year,  while  much  of  our  woolen 
machinery  is  idle.  The  duty  was  first  placed  on  wool,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  1865  as  a  war-revenue  tax,  and  it  seems  incomprehensible 
to  a  great  many  people  that  this  war  revenue  tax  should  still  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  enable  wool  to  be  grown  successfully  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  Australian  and  South  American  woolgrowers  can  grow 
wool  successfully  and  make  considerable  money^,  it  seems  singular  to 
me  that  a  western  woolgrower,  with  the  cheapest  land  in  the  world, 
and  grazing  for  sheep  provided  practically  free,  should  require  or 
have  the  cheek  to  ask  a  duty  upon  foreign  wool,  running  from  40  to 
120  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  present  values.  Let  us  compare  the 
.position  of  the  woolgrower  with  men  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
Take  the  machinery  manufacturer  for  example.    A  machinery  manu- 
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facturer  has  expensive  buildings  to  construct  with  all  the  necessary 
adjuncts  for  manufacturing,  plus  the  expensive  daily  labor  and  other 
expenses,  has  to  get  along  and  does  make  money  on  a  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  Therefore,  why  can't  a  woolgrower  who  has  no  sach 
expenses  make  money  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  for- 
eign wool  ?  Another  feature  of  this  wool  duty  is  the  dividing  of  wool 
into  classes.  I  never  have  believed  carpet  wools  should  be  admitted 
under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  clothing  wool.  It  has  also  seemed 
to  me  to  be  an  absurdity  that  wools  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  for  men  and  women  should  pay  a  h^her  tax  than  wools 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  Wny  should  an  article 
that  is  a  necessity  be  legislated  dear,  ana  an  article  that  is  a  luxury 
legislated  cheap  ?  Why  not  let  those  who  can  buy  carpets  contribute 
to  the  revenue  equally  with  the  people  who  have  to  buy  clothing?  An 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  of  25  per  cent  and  all  wools  paying  same  rate 
of  duty  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  very  desirable  situation  to  brine 
about.  At  the  present  time,  as  domestic  wool  is  cheap — prices  of  wcxm 
abroad  are  fairly  high — ^goods  are  not  in  a  large  supply,  and  now 
would  be  a  very  opportune  time  to  put  wool  upon  a  lower  duty  basis. 
I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular  rate  of  duty,  but  am  satisfied  that 
if  the  woolen  business  is  not  upon  an  equitable  basis  with  other 
branches  of  the  trade  as  to  wool,  it  will  be  gradually  driven  out  of 
existence,  or  confined  to  such  mills  as  by  favorable  location  and  other 
advantages,  may  survive  from  one  period  of  fashion  in  woolens  to 
another. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston  the  president 
of  the  National  Association,  Mr.  Whitman,  made  a  statement  that  the 
woolen  business  was  a  declining  business ;  that  people  wanted  worsted 
goods,  as  they  could  be  made  lighter  in  weight  for  summer  use;  that 
the  great  competitor  of  the  woolen  business  was  the  cotton  business. 
Cotton  was  so  cheap  people  seemed  to  like  it,  and  between  these  two 
businesses  the  woolen  business  would  decline  and  you  could  not  help  it 

Mr.  Whitman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  making  a  splen- 
did argument  for  cheaper  wool  for  the  woolen  mills.  Nearly  every- 
one I  have  spoken  to  on  this  subject  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty 
upon  raw  wool.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  duty  of  40  to  120  per  cent 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis  at  present  prices  on  any  material  can  be  jus- 
tified by  anybody.  Any  manufacturer  in  any  Ime  will  say  that  noth- 
ing is  so  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a  manufacturing  business  as 
that  of  dear  raw  material.  The  absurdity  of  this  tax  and  the  iniquit- 
ous method  of  its  collection  is  so  great,  I  wonder  the  wool  dealers  and 
the  manufacturers  have  let  themselves  be  hoodwinked  for  so  many 
years.  I  put  the  absurdity  of  the  wool  duty  before  the  gathering  in 
Boston  in  this  way,  asking  one  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  present 
this  question :  Suppose  you  were  making  six  or  seven  diflferent  fabrics 
in  your  mill;  that  your  raw  material  were  free;  that  you  demanded 
that  Congress  should  enact  for  your  benefit  that  duties  against  the 
foreigner  should  be  imposed  running  from  40  to  120  per  cent.  What 
kind  of  a  man  would  you  think  yourself?  With  free  raw  material 
this  same  man  on  50  per  cent  duty  on  competing  cloths  did  very  well. 
Another  manufacturer  told  me  that  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Wilson  bill  he  never  made  so  much  money.  Whatever  rate  of  duty  is 
put  on  wool  should  be  an  ad  valorem  one,  so  all  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  will  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  to  its  raw  material    A 
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continuance  of  the  specific  form  of  duty  means  continued  hardship  to 
the  woolen  mills,  seeing  that  the  worsted  people  are  allowed  to  bring 
in  English  washed  fleeces  and  pulled  wool  at  12  cents  per  pound  duty, 
when  m  common  fairness  they  should  pay  24  cents.  The  point  may 
be  made  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  there  would  be  undervaluations. 
This  criticism  can  be  only  made  by  those  not  well  informed.  No  ar- 
ticle of  merchandise  imported  in  its  natural  condition  can  be  more 
closely  determined  as  to  its  actual  market  value  at  the  point  of  expor- 
tation than  can  wool  in  its  natural  state.  I  make  this  statement  feel- 
ing perfectly  sure  that  the  wool  dealers  generally  will  agree  with  me. 
There  would  be  no  objection  in  having  an  extra  duty  on  scoured  wool 
so  as  to  insure  all  wool  washing  beinff  done  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
carpet  wools  are  concerned,  an  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  trade  and  do  no  harm  to  the  revenue.  The  theory  of  protection, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  is  that,  given  a  duty  against  the  foreign  article 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  increased  cost  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try, practically  all  the  country  needs  of  that  article  will  be  made 
here.  This  contention  is  admitted  to  be  substantially  correct  on  many 
lines  of  manufacture.  Since  1865,  forty-three  years  ago,  excepting 
three  years  of  free  wool,  we  have  had  this  high  duty  on  wool.  Durinff 
that  time  the  population  of  the  country  has  practically  doubled  and 
the  wool  production  has  passed  its  limit  as  each  year  the  clean  product 
in  pounos  is  decreasing,  so  that  the  theory  of  protection  has  com- 
pletely failed  in  the  production  of  wool.  Mr.  Dingley  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  wool  under  the  McKinley  bill  something  like  40 
per  cent,  but  the  western  Senators  held  the  administration  up ;  seeing 
they  could  not  get  anything  for  silver,  they  demanded  ana  got  the 
present  high  duty  on  wool.  No  doubt  it  will  take  a  big  fight  to  get 
an  ad  valorem  on  wool.  For  the  present  the  woolen  muls  are  not  so 
much  concerned  about  the  rate  of  duty  as  it  shall  be  an  ad  valorem 
one,  as  this  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Heretofore  a 
few  men,  largely  of  the  worsted  persuasion,  have  been  dominant  fac- 
tors in  the  making  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  duty  on  worsted  yams  from  2-ply  60's  down;  also  on  tops,  both 
of  which  articles  of  commerce  are  made  dutiable  at  so  high  a  rate  of 
duty  as  to  be  absolutely  prohibitory.  It  now  behooves  the  wool  dealer, 
the  carpet  and  woolen  manufacturer,  to  be  up  and  doing,  by  petition 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  the  President-elect,  and  to  their 
Representatives  in  Congress,  protesting  against  the  present  method  of 
collecting  the  duty  on  wool  and  in  favor  of  the  ad  valorem  system, 
as  no  industry  can  be  successful  so  long  as  its  raw  material  is  arbitra- 
rily excluded  by  the  operation  of  a  tariff  such  as  we  now  have. 

Edward  Moir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  manufacturers  of  textiles, 
both  cotton  and  wool,  that  in  the  foreign  countries  the  machinery  is 
driven  more  rapidly,  in  that  way  increasing  the  machinenr  efficiency 
of  the  factory,  and  the  duty  to  that  extent  of  labor  cost.  Why  should 
that  be  so  ?  I  do  not  mean  why  should  it  operate  that  way,  but  why 
should  the  facts  be  that  the  machinery  should  be  driven  more  rapidly 
in  other  countries  than  this? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  driven  more  rapidly  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No  ;  the  textile  people  have  all  testified  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  driven  more  rapidly  m  foreign  countries  than  it  is  here, . 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business  forty- 
two  years  next  February.  I  am  running  400,000  cotton  spindles,  and 
am  running  this  big  mill.  I  am  president  of  four  corporations,  and 
I  am  a  little  more  interested,  if  anything,  in  cotton  than  I  am  in  wool 
I  am  also  one  of  the  largest  distributers  in  the  United  States.  That 
need  not  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Why  sliould  that  not  go  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  advertising  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  it  in.. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  should  not  be  modest  about  that 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  only  first-class  trust  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  ought  to  stay  in  existence. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  please  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true  that  foreign  machinery 
is  driven  any  faster  than  our  machinery.  I  do  beheve  that  the 
trained  labor  of  Europe,  over  which  perhaps  they  have  more  control 
than  we  have  over  our  labor — and  especially  so  m  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  in  France  than  in  Germany, 
owing  to  political  conditions  in  Germany — ^I  believe  that  trained 
labor  to  be  more  efficient  than  ours. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that ;  but  you  deny  the  fact  as  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  machinery  in  Europe  is 
driven  any  faster  than  our  machinery,  nor  do  I  believe  that  man  for 
man  they  turn  out  any  more  work; "but  we  do  get  a  larger  product 
probably  owing  to  our  system  of  conducting  business.  If  this  coun- 
try had  to  do  the  business  in  the  way  it  is  done  in  France  we  would 
have  to  treble  our  employees  everywhere  and  in  every  case,  because 
we  limit  ourselves  in  a  pint  pot.  It  is  all  conducted  on  practically 
the  principal  of  a  French  restaurant  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  you  had  better  explain  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  class  Delmonico's  with  a  French  restaurant.  I 
have  a  sort  of  recollection  that  I  have  seen  you  there. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Whitman,  in  answer  to  Judge  Crumpacker  you 
made  one  or  two  statements  that  I  think,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  a  little 
further  elucidated.  You  are  engaged,  as  I  understand  you,  in  the 
production  of  yams,  woolens,  and  worsteds,  and  in  the  dress  goods- 
women's  and  children's  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  whole  business;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Proctor.  Now,  so  far  as  yarns  are  concerned,  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  I  find  that  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  some 
valued  at  less  than  30  cents  a  pound  and  some  over  30  cents  per  pound. 
On  the  cheaper  yarns  the  duty  ranges  from  143  to  177  per  cent,  in 
different  years,  and  the  importation  is  almost  nil — that  is,  the  cheaper 
class  of  yarns. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  think  170  or  177  per  cent,  which  was  the 
average  in  1899,  and  143  per  cent,  which  was  the  average  in  1897,  are 
fair  rates  of  duty  on  those  articles?  ♦ 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  deduct  the  wool  duty  from  it 
you  will  find  that  the  percentage  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  if  you  import  yarns  you  only  pay  one  dutyt 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  you  pay  a  compensatory  auty  equal  to  three 
and  one-half  times;  I  thmk  it  is  the  duty  on  wool. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  far  as  the  duty  on  yams  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
care  about  where  the  difficulty  may  lie ;  but  do  you  think  the  rate  of 
duty,  ranging  from  143  to  177  per  cent  on  yarns,  the  cheaper  qualities 
of  yarns,  is  a  fair  rate  of  duty  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  out  in  the  year  1907 
all  but  81f  pounds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Looking  at  it  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  and 
not  from  the  political  or. the  strictly  economic  point  of  view,  but  look- 
ing at  it  as  a  practical  matter,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  single  pound  of 
any  semimanufactured  article  admitted  into  this  country  to  come 
into  competition  with  anything  manufactured  here,  because  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  carry  on  our  business  if  we  had  to  import  yams. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  import  yarns  to  a  considerable  extent,  cost- 
ing over  30  cents,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Those  yarns  that  are  mentioned  are  about  a  two 
or  three  weeks'  product  of  one  mill. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see.  There  were  81f  pounds  imported  of 
cheaper  yarn^  and  I  find  164,355  pounds  imported  of  the  dearer 
yarn,  and  their  rate  is  78.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  How  many  pounds? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  hundrea  and  sixty-four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five. 

Mr.  Whit^ian.  That  is  less  than  a  week's  production  of  our  mill. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Now,  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  which  makes  the  article  consumed  by  the  poorer  class — that 
is,  the  cheaper  article — bear  the  heaviest  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  give  you  a  direct  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  supposed  not.  Then  do  not  try.  If  you  can  not 
give  me  a  direct  answer,  I  want  none.  If  you  can  give  me  a  direct 
answer,  I  will  wait  here  as  long  as  possible  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  it  categorically  yes  or  no.- 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  well;  we  will  come  to  the  dress  articles  of 
which  you  are  a  producer.  I  find  here  that  of  those  goods  costing 
less  than  15  per  cent  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per 
pound  there  were  in  1907  11,128,071  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  Excuse  me,  they  were  square  yards. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Square  yards,  I  mean,  and  the  rate  of  duty  there 
was  105.92.  Now,  what  was  the  total  production  in  this  country,  if 
you  know,  in  square  yards  of  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  About  200,000,000  square  yards  that  came  in  com- 
petition with  all  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  there  were  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
consumed  imported  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  have  only  got  one  classification. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  asked  you  about  that  classification  and  you  said 
about  200,000,000  of  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  not  that  classification;  200,000,000  square 
yards  of  dress  goods,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  but,  as  I  have  stated  in  answer  to  Pome 
other  member  of  the  committee,  the  number  of  square  yards  of  those 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  weighing  less  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard  was  about  37,000,000  of  square  yards.    Now,  if  you 
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take  200,000,000  and  add  37,000,000  you  would  have  237,000,000  and 
it  would  be  about  18  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  380,000,000,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Griggs. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  was  the  valuation  of  the  total  wool  manu- 
facture of  the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  were  not  speaking  of  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  I  find  that  these 
cheaper  goods  bear  a  tax  of  105.92  per  cent  ^hile  the  more  expensive 
goods,  costing  over  15  cents  a  yard  and  above  70  cents  a  pound,  bear 
a  rate  of  only  94  per  cent.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power  to  impose  such  a  heavier  rate  of  duty  upon  the 
dieaper  article,  that  is  consumed  presumably  by  the  poorer  members 
of  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  percentages;  percentages  are 
fallacious.  Now  supposing  an  article  abroad  is  worth  $1  and  the  duty 
on  it  is  50  cents — 50  cents  specific — ^and  through  some  changes  in  the 
price  of  that  falls  to  70  cents,  then  the  per  cent  rises  from  50  to  71f 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  see  anything  fallacious  about  that?  C3er- 
tainly  it  would  hot  be  to  the  man  who  paid  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  as  to  the  amount  of 
protection. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  can  see  no  fallacv  in  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  to  be  a  aecided  fallacy. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  that  such  inquiries  as  I  am  making 
are  superfluous? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  percentages  are  simply  fallacious,  inquiries  aboat 
them  are  certainly  superfluous. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  suggest  that  if  you  would  take  the  specific  duty, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  compensatory  duty,  you  would  find  that 
the  protective  duW  was  50  per  cent- 
Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Whitman,  how  long  have  you.  been  in  business  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  what  business  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  manufacturing  business. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Forty-three  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  were  then  in  active  business  when  the  wool 
tariff  of  1867  was  framed  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Did  you  take  an  interested  part  in  the  framing  of 
that  tariff? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  On  what  tariff  since  then  have  you  taken  an  in- 
terested active  part  in  framing? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Pretty  much  every  one- 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  one  of  these  tariffs  has  been  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  you? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  present  tariff. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  notice  in  looking  over  these  tariffs  that  the  claasi- 
fication  founded  in  1867  has  been  carried  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  framework  of  the  schedule  adopted  in  1883  has  been 
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continued  through  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills,  and  you  say  yoiii 
kad  an  active  part  in  all  those  laws? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  say  that  I  had  any  part  in  framing  the 
laws. 

Mr.  BouTBUi.  I  mean  a  part  similar  to  the  one  you  are  taking  now, 
or  taking  an  active  part  in  presenting. 

Mr.  WHrrMAN.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  a  far  more  active  part  than  now,  be- 
ceuse  in  the  earlier  days  I  was  asked  to  give  information  about  our 
industry,  both  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  think  they  found  they  could  depend  upon 
what  I  told  them — they  always  sought  information  from  me. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  I  notice  in  the  law  of  1897,  in  section  364,  something 
that  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  laws,  and  one  which  natu- 
rally suggests  some  question  as  to  whv  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Which  one  is  thatf 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is  paragraph  364  of  the  present  law,  under  which 
on  the  wool  in  which  any  rudimentary  manufacture  takes  place,  even 
to  tying  up  the  bundles,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  treble  or  quadruple  wh&t 
it  is  on  raw  wool,  with  an  added  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
the  one  outside  of  the  wool  industry.  That  seems  to  be  a  most  ex- 
traordinary provision.    Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  that  is  almost  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  McKinley  law.  When  the  Gorman- Wilson 
law  came  into  operation  it  abolished  all  that.  It  is  in  the  new  law. 
When  this  was  framed  it  was  framed  for  the  purpowse  of  preventing 
covering  any  loopholes.  Now,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  framing 
of  that  paragraph;  I  was  sick  at  home.  I  should  judge  possibly 
from  the  question  that  the  ^ntleman  perhaps  had  been  told  that  I 
had  had  something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  assure  you  not,  Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  never  heard 
your  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  and  notwithstanding 
your  distinguished  position  in  tlie  wool  trade  I  never  heard  your 
name  mentioned  before  to-day. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  that  is  a  paragraph  which  naturally  attracts 
the  attention  of  any  economic  student.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
in  the  McKinley  law,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  law  of  1883. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  because  wocd  was  free. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes,  or  in  the  law  of  1867.  But  leaving  outside  the 
question  of  the  law,  it  seems  that  how  it  appeared  in  the  law  requires 
explanation.  What  explanation  do  you  give  of  this  extraordinary 
duty  of  treble  and  quadruple  the  duty  on  plain  wool  with  that  added 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  was  put  in  as  a  sort  of  catch-all  to  pre- 
vent anything  that  did  not  happ^i  ta  be  enumerated  coming  in  at  a 
minous  rate.  That  is  my  recollection,  so  far  as  I  am  cognizant  of 
its  origin.    I  think  the  chairman  remembers  that  fact 

Mr.  JBoutell.  It  may  appear  in  some  of  the  detailed  hearings  on 
the  Dingley  law,  but  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  comnarin^  the  two 
laws,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  paragraph  that  needed  explanation.  You 
are  here  to  stand  by  the  present  law  ? 

Mp.  Whxtkak.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  BoncTTBLL.  And  I  am  here  to  know  what  the  reasons  for  it  are. 
That  is  a  paragraph  that  pasdes  me  more  than  any  other  in  tba 
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whole  schedule.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  that  a  raw  mate- 
rial which  goes  simply  beyond  that  stage  which  would  be  tying  it 
up  into  a  bundle  would  stand  three  times  and  four  times  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material,  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  added.  That  is 
enough,  I  admit,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  any  ordinary  intelligent 
citizen. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  was  undoubtedly  put  there  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  anything  that  was  not  enumerated  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  good  deal  like  constructing  a 
whale  net  to  catch  a  mosquito  with,  if  that  was  the  only  intention 
of  it.    There  must  be  some  explanation  for  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  try  to  give  you  all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  section  is  that? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  framing  of  tariff  bills  my  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  specific  articles ;  that 
the  law  is  almost  always  evaded  in  some  way,  and  while  this  does 
appear  on  its  surface  to  be  extraneous  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  put 
in  for  that  purpose,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  does  no  harm. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  your  idea,  is  it,  that  it  was  put  in  in  that 
intricate  and  involved  language,  and  using  another  paragraph  by 
way  of  reference,  as  a  merely  prohibitive  duty  on  something  that 
might  possibly  creep  in  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  certainly  was  a  very  involved  and  labarynthian 
way  to  accomplish  a  very  small  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  blanket  clause. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  To  catch  anything  that  the  other  parties  may  have 
omitted  or  that  the  courts  might  construe. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  blanket  clause  is  in  366,  and  it  would  not  have 
taken  but  two  words  to  have  included  the  raw  wool.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  is  a  separate  clause  and  refers  to  366. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  chairman  has  answered  the  question  far  better 
than  I  am  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  that  in  your  judgment  it 
is  all  right.  You  have  commended  the  whole  law.  To  pass  now  to 
another  subject.  You  gave  some  figures  with  reference  to  the  earning 
capacity  or  the  actual  earnings  of  manufactured  stocks  in  New  Eng- 
land for  a  period  of  one  himdred  years.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  quoted  a  general  authority;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understood  you  to  heartily  commend  the  source  of 
your  information  and  to  make  those  figures  your  own. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir.  I  stated  them  as  the  result  of  General 
Draper's  investigation. 

Mr.  Boutell.   i  on  do  not  accept  them  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  believe  them  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  give  the  original  connection  in  which  those 
figures  were  u«ed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  forgotten  the  connection,  but  the  substance 
appears  in  a  book  recently  published — Recollections  of  a  Varied 
Life — and  they  were  given  during  his  congressional  career. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  You  got  them  from  that  book? 

Mr.  Whitman.  From  both.  They  were  published  in  the  Bulletin 
at  the  time — ^the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers— and  those  figures  were  taken  from  that  book,  but  were 
verified  by  General  Draper's  statement  in  his  book  recently  published, 
entitled  "  Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life." 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  took  your  figures  from  the  book  and  the  Bulle- 
tin? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  merely  repeated  what  I  believed  to  be  General 
Draper's  statement. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  as  I  recollect  those  figures,  they  showed  that 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  certain  manufacturing  industries  in  New 
England  had  earned  irom  something  below  to  something  a  little  over 
4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  what  decade  that  was? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  given  in  the  source  of 
your  information  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  what  manufactures  were  included  in 
that  estimate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Only  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  estimates 
stated  by  him.  I  have  never  talked  with  General  Draper  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  was  not  limited  then  to  the  woolen  manufactures? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  the  woolen  manufacture  is  strewn  with 
more  wrecks  than  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  of  those  that  were  not  hopelessly  wrecked,  do 
you  think  that  4  per  cent  would  be  the  average  earning  of  the  stock 
for  any  period  of  ten  years  since  1867? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  tfiink  it  would  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  failures  and  bankruptcies;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  far  out  of 
the  way.  There  have  been  a  great  many  failures,  and  there  have  been 
a  great  many  changes  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  use  the  failures  and  bankruptcies  to- 
gether with  the  successful  ones,  and  average  them  up? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  would  have  to  do  that.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  average  earnings 
of  the  stock  in  the  woolen  manufacture  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  1  can  not;  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems.  I  do  not  think  you  were  here  when  I  read  that  part  of  my 
paper. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  heard  every  syllable  of  your  paper ;  I  did  not  miss 
a  word  of  it — pardon  me  for  differing  with  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  thought  you  were  not  here.  It  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult thing  in  the  world  to  determine  earnings. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  can  not  get  at  any  accurate  deductions  of  the 
wool  schedule  by  some  vague,  remote  figures  as  to  what  happened  in 
the  iron  industry  or  the  cotton  industry.  I  was  simply  asking  whether 
you  had  any  of  those  figures,  general  or  definite,  with  reference  to  the 
earnings  of  the  wool  manufacture. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  correct. 
figures  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers  do  not  put  their  cost  on  the 
same  basis.  I  am  perfectly  -willing  to  tell  you  that  I  became  con- 
nected as  a  youn^  maii  with  the  Arlington  Mills,  in  1867,  as  treas- 
urer. I  resigned  in  1869  and  was  away  practically  six  months  when 
the  directors  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  back  again.  They  had 
lost  all  their  money.  I  did  go  back  with  a  promise  that  they  would 
renew  the  capital  by  paying  in  in  cash  $240,000.  We  went  along  for 
eleven  years  without  paying  any  dividend.  We  made  some  earnmgs; 
the  business  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  an  infant  industry  then,  and 
had  an  infant  management.  In  1877  we  paid  nominally  a  cash  divi- 
dend of  $80,000,  making  the  capital  $320,000.  Then  later  we  paid 
another  dividend  out  of  the  accumulated  earnings  of  $80,000,  making 
the  capital  $400,000.  I  think  we  made  during  that  period,  1877,  or 
along  there,  a  few  dividends  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  Then  we  began. 
We  found  we  had  to  reduce  the  dividends  to  6  per  cent,  and  from 
those  small  beginnings  we  have  paid  in  money  from  time  to  time  and 
enlarged  the  capital  to  $6,000,000.  That  is  the  capital  stock..  The 
capital  perhaps  is  $15,000,000— -the  real  capital,  the  capital  employed 
in  the  business.  We  have  never  paid  over  8  per  cent  and  we  have 
earned  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  ^Vhat  were  your  total  earnings  and  for  what  purpose 
were  they  used,  whether  stock  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  the  gross  earnings  would  be  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  and  from  that  you  would  have  to  deduct  for  deprecia- 
tion all  of  those  items  that  I  have  enumerated  in  my  paper,  and  inter- 
est on  the  capital  employed,  both  borrowed  money  and  actual  capital. 
We  have  never  felt  that  we  could  pay  more  than  8  per  cent;  that  is 
what  we  are  paying  now,  and  after  more  than  forty  years  of  my  work 
the  stock  stands  at  about  130  to  135,  and  is  sold  in  small  quantities. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  AMiat  is  the  value  of  your  entire  property,  bills  of 
sale  and  cash  ? 

Mr.  WHiTifAN.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  value  or  estimate  what  property 
is  worth.  I  should  say  that  it  is  worth  somewhere  from  ten  to  twelve 
million  dollars.  Then  we  borrowed  five  millions ;  that  makes  it  seven- 
teen millions,  and  then  the  product  is  about  fourteen  millions. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  capital  used  in  the  woolen 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  average  rate  for  the  same 
capital  used  in  England? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  in  proportion  to  the  product? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  interest  charge,  the  discount.  It  is  double 
there  what  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  now.  I  should  not  think  to-day 
that  capital  in  the  United  States,  which  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it 
used  to  be  in  the  old  times,  would  bring  more  than  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  varying  according  to  location. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  any  industry  that  requires  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  capital  than  does  the  wool  industry  that  needs  money  any 
faster? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  all  outgo;  it  needs  an  immense  capital.  In  my 
paper  I  stated,  as  you  will  remember,  that  where  there  was  a  large 
dividend  it  came  from  the  accretion  of  capital,  and  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  basis  of  figuring,  for  instance,  is  wrong. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  One  more  question — are  you  through  with  your 
answer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not  through. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Finish  your  answer. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  a  man  has  a  plant,  we  will  call  it,  and  he  values 
it  at  a  million  dollars,  and  has  a  quick  capital  equal  to  a  million 
dollars,  and  does  not  have  to  borrow  any  money,  he  is  employing 
$2,000,000.  It  is  valued  that  way  on  his  books.  Another  man  has  a 
plant  like  it,  or  practically  like  it,  which  costs  $2,000,000,  and  he  has 
not  a  quick  capital ;  he  has  got  his  plant,  and  you  ask  him  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  he  bases  his  answer  differently;  ask  them  both 
and  they  will  give  you  different  answers.  One  man  will  say  my 
cost  is  so  and  so ;  he  would  not  include  the  interest  on  his  plant  and 
he  would  not  include  the  interest  on  his  quick  capital;  he  probably 
does  not  do  anything  about  depreciation,  and  probably  says  nothing 
about  contingencies  and  reserve  fund.  Well,  the  other  fellow  has  got 
a  new  mill  and  it  is  worth  $2,000,000,  and  he  is  doing  the  same 
amount  of  business.  Well,  he  has  got  to  add  interest.  If  he  adds 
interest  on  his  borrowed  monev  and  adds  interest  on  the  value  of 
his  plant,  which  would  be  double  that  of  the  other  man  anyway,  and 
his  depreciation  account,  at  whatever  per  cent  he  fixes  it,  would  be  an 
additional  charge.  So  that  all  the  certain  charges  that  enter  into 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  which  have  got  to  be  earned  before  a  man 
can  say  he  has  made  any  money,  both  buying  notes  and  putting  his 
money  in  bank,  have  to  be  considered.  You  see  that  the  cost  would 
be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  mean  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  actual  cost  is  different.  That  wrong  method 
of  figiiring  has  caused  the  downfall  of  more  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments than  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand,  but  is  that  not  a  difference  in  the  method 
of  bookkeeping — is  that  not  all  it  is? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  called  it  a  difference  in  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  man  who  has  the  quick  capital  uses  it  and  is 
obliged  to  use  it  in  his  business,  does  he  not  lose  the  interest  on  it, 
the  same  interest  that  the  other  man  has  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Would  you  want  to  invest  a  million  dollars  in  a 
property 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  not  a  million  dollars  and  I  can  not  talk  with 
you  on  those  figures. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  sorry  I  made  the  figures  so  large.  Call  it 
$100,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  spoke  of  your  present  capital  being  $6,000,000. 
Was  that  capital  the  result  of  what  is  known  as  stock  dividends 
above  $240,000,  or  was  it  additional  money  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  money  was  paid  m.  . 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  Whitman.  All  of  the  $6,000,000  was  paid  in  except  $1,160,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  there  were  $4,840,000  paid  in? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (7ocKRAN.  And  the  $6,000,000  of  capital  represented  about 
$1,160,000  of  earnings  which  were  capitalized? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Capitalized  during  forty-two  years;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  was  $4,840,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  was  paid  in ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty was  about  $15,000,000 — the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  that 
concern  is  about  $15,000,000,  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Call  it  ten  million. 

Mr.  CocioiAN.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  included  among  your 
property  the  amount  you  owed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  1  stated  that  the  property  is  worth  $15,000,000, 1 
made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Kandell.  He  said  it  was  $12,000,000,  and  they  had  $5,000,000 
more,  which  made  it  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  $12,860,000,  you  have  about 
$8,000,000  profit  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Nominally. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  actual  if  it  is  actual  property. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  it  were  not  conductea  at  a  profit,  it  would  not 
bring  10  cents  on  a  dollar.  I  sold  as  an  executor,  or  as  a  creditor,  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  mill  for  $75,000  that  two  years  before  cost  $250,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  you  come  back  to  the  matter  I  was  discussing,  and  that  was  as  to 
the  $12,000,000  of  property  that  you  have,  which  you  said  was  worth 
$12,000,000,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  might  not  be  sold  for  that.  I  am  talking  about 
intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Now  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  common  point.  You  have  $12,000,000  of  private  property, 
worth  intrinsically  $12,000,000,  and  you  put  in  $4,840,000  in  cash,  so 
the  difference  between  those  figures  represents  the  accumulated 
profits? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
not  merely  on  the  $4,840,000  cash  that  you  put  in,  but  on  the  six  mil- 
lions; is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  dividends  on  the  capital  stock, 
and  we  have  been  paying  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know ;  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  before  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Six. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  were  you  paying  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  state  it  correctly.  You  have 
property  valued  at  $12,840,000,  capitalized  at  $6,000,000,  of  which 
$4,^0,000  was  paid  in,  having  earned  $1,160,000  which  were  capital- 
ized, and  you  have  been  paying  dividends  on  $6,000,000  of  stock  at 
8  per  cent  for  the  last  three  years  and  6  per  cent  for  several  years 
before  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  go  on  record  here  as  stating  that  the 
average  earnings  of  this  business  are  between  3  per  cent  and  4  per  cent 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  any  statement  of  tlmt 
kind. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Those  were  the  figures  you  obtained  from  Governor 
Draper? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  indorse  Governor  Draper's  statement  or  not? 
Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  you  the  father  of  the  statement  then  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  direct  answers  to  my  questions,  and  I  will  ask 
direct  questions,  if  you  please.  Do  you  father  Governor  Draper's 
figures  here;  do  you  stand  sponsor  for  them? 

Mr.  Whitman.  For  their  accuracy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  believe  them  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  this  business  pays  between  3  and  4  per  cent  divi- 
dends, taken-as  a  whole  business;  I  am  not  talking  about  a  plant,  but 
this  entire  business.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  assert  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  what  Governor  Draper's  figures  asserted, 
as  you  read  them  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  read  them  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  again,  do  you  stand  sponsor  for  them? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  stand  sponsor  for  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment as  made  bv  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  indorse  it  as  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Iff o,  sir ;  I  can  not  make  the  statement  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  it  is  not  3  or  4  per  cent,  what  is  it?  We  want 
to  get  at  something  tangible.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fencing 
here  to-dav;  now,  let  us  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  as  the  fellow 
says,  and  nnd  out  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.  You  were  out  of  the  room 
when  I  read  my  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  I  was  not.  I  heard  more  of  your  paper  than  you 
may  suspect,  and  I  heard  that  part  of  it.  Assummg  that  those  figvires 
are  correct,  don't  you  know  that  money  can  be  loaned  on  the  very  best 
real  estate  security  in  America  for  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  information,  then,  that 
it  can  be  done  and  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Whit^ian.  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  you  are  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are,  why  don't  you  answer  as  frankly  as  I  do? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  I  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  loan 
money  in  large  sums  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  best  security. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  not  the  best  part,  anyhow.  It  is  the  poorest  part,  I 
venture  that.  Here  is  the  question  I  asked  you,  whether  or  not  you 
know  that  money  can  be  loaned  on  the  very  best  real-estate  security 
that  there  is  in  this  land  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  will  give  you  that  information.  Do  you  know 
that  it  can  be  loaned  at  6  per  cent  on  the  very  best  real-estate 
security  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  can  be  loaned  in  very  large  amounts  at  that  rate, 
and  in  smaller  amounts,  $5,000,  $10,000,  $15,000,  $20,000,  or  $100,000, 
at  6  per  cent.  Now,  if  it  can  be  loaned  at  that  rate,  and  I  know  it 
can  be,  then  why  would  a  man  take  the  trouble  and  worry  of  running 
a  factory  in  New  England  and  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  when  he  can 
get  5  or  6  per  cent  out  of  a  security  which  is  as  good  as  a  government 
bond? 

Mr.  Whftman.  That  is  exactly  the  argument  that  I  have  made, 
that  the  industry  is  not  sufficiently  prosperous,  anyway.  I  do  not 
attribute  that  all  to  the  tariff.  It  is  not  sufficiently  prosperous  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  out  of  it  a  profit  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  money.     You  have  indorsed  my  idea  nicely. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  knew  what  your  argument  was  I  might  possibly 
indorse  it  and  might  not. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  try  to  talk  plainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  succeeded  very  well.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  another  question.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  these  8  per 
cent  dividends  on  this  six  million  of  stock? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Only  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  in  any  one  year  when  you  paid  8  per  cent  divi- 
dends in  cash,  did  you  not  set  aside  a  million  dollars,  dividends  on 
stocks,  the  same  year  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  that  is  part  of  the  six  million. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  a  part  of  the  six  million  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  then,  $6,000,000  that  you  have  there  is  dear 
profit? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  paid  in  $4,840,000,  and  your  property  is  worth 
$12,000,000. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  say  intrinsically  it  is  worth  $12,000,000;  I  do 
not  know  what  it  could  be  sold  at.  You  do  not  count  a  profit  on  an 
article;  you  have  to  buy  it  and  sell  it  in  order  to  know  what  the 
profit  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  that  is  true  when  you  cipher  it  down  to  the  ulti- 
mate result,  but  it  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of  lact. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  particularly 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  moment.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  propertv  for 
$76,000,  and  you  know  it  is  worth  $100,000,  then  you  have  $25,000 
profit  in  it,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  got  its  worth  until  I  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybod)'^  ever  buy  anything  in  this  country  to 
keep? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Unfortunately  they  sometimes  think  they  have  a 
margin,  and  find  out  when  it  comes  to  a  sale  that  they  have  not  got 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  a  great  many  people  have  been  fooled  in 
the  world ;  if  they  had  not  b^n  they  would  all  be  rich.    But  when 
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you  to  come  to  cipher  on  the  profits,  everything  that  goes  in  in  the 
nature  of  cost  ought  to  be  counted  on  one  side  and  the  selling  price 
on  the  other,  and  one  subtracted  from  the  other  gives  the  net  profit? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  And  the  man  who  does  not  count  the  wear  and  tear  on 
his  capital  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  when  it  comes  to  ordinary 
arithmetic? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  $6,000,000  of  profits  in  that  business,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Whptman.  I  should  think  there  had  been  six  millions  of  p/ofits 
invested  in  the  property ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  yet  you  think  these  exorbitant  rates  ought  to  be 
kept  upso  that  you  can  get  some  more  to  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  much  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  about  a  fellow  paying  190-odd  per 
cent  for  a  blanket?    Is  that  very  much  of  a  charge  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  pays  it.  Have  you 
bought  any  blankets  and  paid  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  These  men  who  are  writting  these  government  statis- 
tics— all  of  them,  give  that;  of  course  the  Government  can  not  be  mis- 
taken.   Now,  you  say  there  is  no  trust  about  this  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  combination  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Arlington  Mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  American  Wool  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject  that  the 
American  Wool  Company  absorbed  25  different  companies,  and  that 
they  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $20,000,000—7  per  cent  ac- 
cumulated preferred  bonds  and  forty  millions  of  common  stock — do 
you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  about  the  American  Wool  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  in  it? 

Mr.  Whit^ian.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  relation  to  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  man  Moir? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  read  you  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Moir's  letter,  and 
see  how  it  strikes  you.  This  letter  is  dated  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1908: 

Recently  the  writer  was  Invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Boston  consisting  of 
a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Wool  Manufactwrers  and  of  the 
Worsted  and  Woolen  Goods  Association.  Thinking  the  meeting  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  textile  trade  generally,  witli  a  view  to 
coming  to  some  common  understanding  on  tariff  charges  that  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  nouse,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  present.    Mr.  William  Whitman — 

That  is  you  ? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  my  name. 

president  of  the  national  association,  was  invited  to  the  chair,  and.  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks,  stated  that  about  a  month  before  election  a  commit- 
tee of  his  association  had  met  a  committee  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association 
at  Chicago,  the  result  of  this  conference  being  that  both  associations  agreed 
to  stand  "  pat "  on  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  not  an  agreement — ^a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment, at  least — ^what  is  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  said  it  was  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  said  awhile  ago  that  there  was  no 
association  or  agreement  or  combination. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  wool  manufacture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  embraces  both  the  wool  producers  and  the 
wool  manufacturers,  if  this  man  is  to  be  believed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  different.  When  you  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion you  asked  me  if  there  was  any  combination  in  the  wool  manu- 
facture, and  I  told  you  no.    You  are  introducing  a  new  subject  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  and  I  may  introduce  another  one  in  a  minute. 
The  letter  proceeds : 

This  was  rather  astonishing  to  me,  and  I  took  the  opi)ortunlty  of  dissenting 
very  strongly  against  such  a  compact  being  approved  of. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  compact  and  combination? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  compact. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  man  is  off  then.     He  continues: 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject  that  I  am  taking  this  method  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  especially  and  the  wool  trade  gen- 
erally the  great  injustice  to  the  woolen  industry  under  the  obnoxious  method 
of  collecting  the  duty  on  wool. 

Are  these  statements  true  or  not?     Do  you  want  to  answer  thwn? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  are  those  statements  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  He  is  one  man  out  of  the  whole  lot  and  wants  the 
duty  on  wool  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  does  he  want  it  removed  for? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  on  another  subject 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  that  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  and  he  might  not  want  to  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  seem  so  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  How  much  does 
a  weaver  get  here  in  this  country  a  week? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  vary  from  $8  to  $13. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  $9  be  an  average  price? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  $9  to-day  would  be  rather  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  average  price 
to-day? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  varies  in  each  branch  of  the  industry.  It 
is  hard  to  make  an  average.  There  are  different  methods  of  weaving 
and  different  kinds  of  w^eaving,  which  makes  it  hard  to  answer  a 
question  like  that,  but  I  would  say  on  an  average  a  weaver  ought  to 
earn  $10  a  week. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  should  an  English  weaver  earn? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  should  earn  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  proportion  is  $6  for  an  English 
weaver  and  $9  for  an  American  weaver  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  true,  also,  that  the  Englishman  produces 
1,100  yards  a  week  and  the  American  will  produce  2,100  a  week? 

Mr.  Whitman.  With  the  same  machinery? 

Mr.  Clark.  OS  the  same  machine. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  can  not  be,  either. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  lives  in  Boston  and  therefore  ought  to  know. 
[Laughter.]  I  will  give  you  his  name.  It  is  W.  L.  Crossman,  and 
he  lives  at  67  Dover  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  never  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  another  question 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  exist,  but  I 
never  heard  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  busy  making  tariflf  schedules  ever  since 
you  were  a  boy  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  no ;  not  quite  so  long  as  that.  I  am  a  good 
deal  older  man  than  you  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  must  be,  surely.  You  began  in  1867,  to  be  definite 
about  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  manufacture;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  not  ask  vou  how  old  you  are,  but  is  it  not  true 
that  you  feel  a  sort  of  paternal  interest  in  these  wool  schedules? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  did  you  not  have  more  to  do  di- 
rectly and  through  an  agent  of  yours  in  making  the  woolen  schedules 
than  any  other  man  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Which  woolen  schedule  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  the  Dingley  schedule  and  the  McKinley 
schedule. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Dingley  schedule, 
because  I  was  at  home  ill.  I  had  a  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  my 
neck. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  remarked  a  while  ago — or  an  hour  or  two  ago — 
that  you  in  former  times  had  been  more  active  about  this  thing  than 
you  are  now,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  time  for  your  activity  in  this  matter  has  not 
really  arrived,  has  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  time  for  your  extraordinary  activity  in  getting 
up  tariflf  schedules  has  not  arrived  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  question  that  wiir  elucidate 
that. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Let  me  answer  the  question.    I  do  not  think  that 

it  is  quite  fair  to  me  to  repeat  what  our  friend  here^  tJie  geDtloman 

on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said  about  the  mdustry.    I  do 

not  feel  that  I  am  reaching  a  senile  age. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  understand  mat  last  statement 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  gentleman — I  do  not  happen  to  know  his 

name 

Mr.  Clark.  Judge  Griggs,  of  Greorgia,  Mr.  Whitman. 
Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Griggs.    Mr. 
Griggs  asked  me  if  the  wool  industry  was  an  infant  industry;  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  it  was,  and  then  he  remarked,  ^'  It  has  about 
reached  a  senile  age." 
Mr.  Griggs.  No  ;  I  used  the  expression  "  senile  decay." 
Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  got  there  yet 
Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  apply  that  to  you,  Mr.  Whitman. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  havfe  any  reference  to  Judge  Griggs  or  his 
senile  decay  or  anything  of  that  sort.    What  I  want  to  know  is  the 

J)lace  that  you  get  in  your  work  on  a  tariff  bill  is  not  in  the  House  of 
lepresentatives  and  is  not  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  it  is  over  at  the  Senate  end  of  Congress,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whftman.  No,  sir;  I  have  appeared  before  both  committees 
and  have  been  asked  questions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question  or  two 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  what  you  have  before  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  I  have  before  me,  too. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  an  anonymous  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  give  you  the  fellow's  name. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  the  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well.  Now,  Chairman  Payne  has  helped  make 
four  tariff  bills;  I  do  not  know  how  many  Mr.  Dalzell  has  helped 
with,  and  I  have  been  present  at  the  making  of  a  couple.  Wh»i  tbey 
got  up  the  so-called  "  Wilson-Gorman  "  bill  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
Senate  it  was  cut  and  carved  beyond  recognition.  You  took  a  hand 
in  that  performance,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  took  a  hand  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  that  bill,  and  a  very  prominent  position.  The  chairman  was  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  I  do  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  the  credit  of  say- 
ing that  I  never  received  more  courteous  attention  nor  greater  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  any  committee  in  my  life  than  I  received 
at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  the  very  flower  of  courtesy,  those  two  gen- 
tlemen. I  want  to  ask  you  another  question;  you  never  answered 
that  one. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Never  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  answered  the  one  I  asked  you — ^if  you  had 
any  hand  in  cutting  and  carving  the  Wilson  bill  when  it  got  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  do  any  cutting  and  carving.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  industry,  I  naturally  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  made  such  representations  to  them  as  I  thought  were  r]|[^t  and 
proper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Whttman.  That  is  what  I  did. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  furnish  the  knives  for  the  fellows  who  did  the 
cuttingand  carving? 

Mr.  vVhitman.  I  never  furnished  any  Member  of  Congress  with 
anything  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  bribed  any- 
body. I  did  not  suppose  anybody  around  here  could  be  bribed.  I 
was  asking  vou  whether  you  furnished — ^I  called  it  "knives " — if  you 
furnished  the  means  by  which  those  men  did  cut  it  and  carve  it? 
Did  you  make  the  suggestions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  undoubtedly  made  some. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  added  six  or  seven  hundred  amendments  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  House.  But  let  us  get  to  the  Dingley  bill.  In  the 
spring  of  1897  the  House  prepared  the  Dingley  bill,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  got  through  with  it  in  about  two  weeks  when  it  got 
into  the  House.  It  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate  and  it  was  cut  and 
carved  in  the  Senate,  and  they  sent  it  back  to  the  House  with  six  or 
seven  or  eight  hundred  amendments  attached  to  it.  Did  you  make 
these  wool  schedules  in  the  Dingley  bill  in  the  Senate  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Practically  nothing.  I  do  not  think  I  was  in 
Washington  during  that  season  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  (SjkRK.  Did  Mr.  North  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think,  Mr.  North,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
made  such  representations  to  the  committee  as  he  thought  proper.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  did  do.    . 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  North  had  been  one  of  your  employees,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  not  my  employee. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  employee  of  the  Arlington  Mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Never. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  employee  of  this  Wool  Growers'  Association? 

Mr.  Whitman.  He  was  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Growers  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  what  kind  of  a  process  did  he  get  inside  that  com- 
mittee room  over  in  the  Senate  to  stay  there  all  the  time  while  that 
bill  was  overhauled  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  induct  him  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  no  hand  in  getting  him  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  carried  on  an  elaborate  correspondence  with  him, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  carried  on  a  correspondence,  but  it  was  not 
elaborate. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  gave  you  information  from  day  to  day  as  to 
what  the  Senate  committee  was  doin^? 

Mr.  Whitman.  He  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  pointed  you  out  a  person  who  would  give  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  when  he  was  invited  to  give  information  he 
wrote  me  and  asked  my  consent  to  go.  I  want  to  do  Mr.  North  jus- 
tice. I  said : ''  I  hate  to  have  you  to.  I  am  not  well ;  I  may  not  be 
dble  to  do  anything  myself,"  and  he  said,  ^  It  must  be  understood 
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that  I  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  impart  any  information  that  I  may 
secure  from  that  committee,    and  he  has  faithfully  carried  it  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  have  any  information? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not.    I  know  that  he  was  asked  to  go. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  paid  him  a 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  it  was  all  over,  did  you 
make  him  a  present  of  $5,000  for  the  services  rendered? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  any  service? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  man  had  been  working  for  a  small  salary, 
and  we  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  larger  one,  and  we  gave  him 
$5,000  to  make  up  for  arrears,  just  as  I  would  do  for  any  faithful 
servant  of  mine,  or  any  company  with  which  I  am  connected.  There 
was  nothing  to  it  at  all.  Those  letters  that  you  have  got  copies  of 
there,  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  that  paper  was  charged — brought 
a  suit  for  libel  against  a  certain  man  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  trial  I 
was  called  in  as  a  witness,  and  I  was  cross-examined  by  Moorefield 
Storey,  and  Moorefield  Storey  got  the  court  to  order  that  I  surrender 
to  the  court  for  this  man's  inspection  my  entire  private  correspond- 
ence, embracing  correspondence  with  every  member  that  I  have  rela- 
tions with,  private  and  public,  and  those  have  been  stolen  and  pub- 
lished here  and  distributed  anonymously,  one  of  the  meanest,  and  I 
characterize  it  before  you — I  did  not  know  this  was  coming  up — as 
one  of  the  meanest,  dirtiest  tricks  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  give  you  the  man's  name,  and  the  reporter  will 
take  it  down.    It  is  Frank  R 

Mr.  Whitman.  Bennett,  Frank  P.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Clark.  Frank  P.  Bennett,  of  the  Frank  P.  Bennett  Company 
(Incorporated),  publishers,  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporters, 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  London,  San 
Francisco;  Boston  office,  530  Atlantic  avenue. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Do  you  say  those  letters  were  stolen? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Copies  were. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  a  published  record,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  produced  in  court? 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  books  were,  and  these  were  extracted  from 
them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  stolen ;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  evidence  was 
stolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

A  Member.  There  is  more  than  one  Hearst  in  the  country,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  not  go  into  the  Hearst  case.  That  is  enough  to 
occupy  our  time  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  You  did  make  Mr.  North 
a  present  of  $5,000  for  the  service  rendered  before  that  committee? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  make  any  other  of  your  employees  a 
present  of  $5,000  for  any  services  they  rendered? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  never  had  but  one  employee  of  his  kind.  For 
a  great  many  years,  up  to  that  time,  we  had  never  had  but  two  sec- 
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votaries.    One  was  North ;  John  L.  Hayes,  who  used  to  appear  bsiore 
your  committees,  and  then  Mr.  North. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  manage  to  get  these  schedules  the  way  jm 
wanted  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wnrr^tAN.  They  were  not  framed  the  way  I  wanted  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  give  Hayes  a  present  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  him  a  present  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  the  sum,  but  we  have  made  hiia 
presents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  tariff  on  wool  tops  higher  than  it  is  on  woolMi 
yams,  or  not? 

Mr.  WnrTMAN.  It  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Were  you  not  the  means  of  getting  that  fixed  up  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not.    It  was  fixed  m  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  not  think  it  was  an  outrage? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  step,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  woolen  manin- 
facture,  is  to  take  the  wool  and  scour  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  the  first. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  first  step  in  manufacturing  wool  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  first  step,  then  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  are  so  many  that  I  should  say  the  first  st^ 
was  sorting  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Then  the  scouring. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  scouring.  When  you  get  it  scoured,  the  next 
step  is  combing  it;  that  makes  the  top,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Are  you  directing  your  quastion  with  reference  to 
tops? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  directing  my  question  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how 
it  happens  that  tops  have  a  higher  tariff  than  yam. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  the  history  of  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  history  of  it,  if  you 
will  answer  my  question  plainly. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  do  it;  but  may  I  do  it  in  my  own  way? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  want  to  give  the  whole  process,  I  do  not  care,  it 
the  chairman  does  not  get  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  a  little  tired  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  came  here  of  your  own  motion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I  was  invited  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  tryinc  to  find  out — you  can  state  it  briefly 
or  elaboratel}?^ — spinning  is  a  suosequent  performance  to  getting  up 
these  tops,  is  it  not?  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it.  Tops  come  to- 
fore  yam,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  yarn  is  a  more  thoroughly  manufactured  article — 
if  you  can  use  that  expression — than  tops. 

The  Chairman.  Further  advanced. 

Mr.  Clark.  Further  advanced.  That  is  technical.  Is  that  not 
true? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Your  question,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  was 
directed  to  find  out  how  tops  came  to  be  dutiable  under  that  Now 
you  are  doing  all  the  talking. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  want  you  to  talk,  but  I  want  you  to  talk  straight 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  never  do  anything  different,  and  if  you  will  keep 
<juiet  I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well,  I  will  keep  quiet  if  you  will  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know. 
*    The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1888,  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law, 
Mr.  (leorge  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  conceived  tlie  idea  of  brmginc 
in  tops  as  scoured  wool,  and  he  brought  a  sample  lot  over  and  entered 
them  at  the  custom  house,  and  the  cutoms  appraisers  thought  that 
they  should  not  be  dutiable  as  scoured  wool.  I  remember  that  as 
one  of  the  manufacturers  I  was  called  upon  to  state,  in  my  judgment, 
under  what  paragraph  in  the  law  at  that  time  tops  should  be  admit- 
ted. T  wrote  a  careful  statement  and  claimed  that  tops  could  not 
he  regarded  as  anything  else  than  a  manufacture  of  wool.  The  Treas- 
ury Department,  however,  did  not  agree  with  me  and  decided  that 
tops  were  scoured  wool,  but  other  than  in  ordinary  condition  and 
therefore  subject  to  double  duty.  When  the  McKinley  bill  was 
framed,  in  some  way  or  another  that  clause,  which  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  clause  to  which  you  refer,  came  in.  I  do  not  remember 
how  it  was  done.  That  was  long  before  I  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  starting  what  is  called  the  making  of  tops.  In  1894  T  went  to 
Europe  and  I  conceived  the  idea  of  gomg  into  this  particular  busi- 
ness. In  1896,  when  the  Dingley  law  was  under  consideration,  I  was 
at  home,  and  they  simply  copied  that  law^  from  the  old  law,  although, 
by  letter,  I  had  protested  against  it,  and  I  offer  here  in  this  schedule 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  tops,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all 
the  tops  made  in  tlie  United  States  are  consumed  by  the  people  who 
make  them.  It  is  a  preliminary  branch  of  the  industry.  In  starting 
this  factory  my  idea  was  to  learn  how  to  manufacture  tops  out  of 
various  kinds  of  wool  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  You  asked  a  little 
while  ago,  one  of  you  gentlemen,  wliat  a  top  was.  [Exhibiting  sev- 
-eral  samples.]  There  is  a  top  which  is  made  out  of  Tartary  wool. 
This  is  only  a  part  of  it.  It  goes  through  a  great  variety  of  opera- 
tions, such  as  sorting,  washing,  drying,  cardin^^,  bill  boxing,  combui^. 
and  back  washing,  and  several  other  operations;  and  it  requires  a 
very  large  part  of  your  capital  to  carry  on  the  industry  of  spinning 
yarns. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  are  willing,  or  were  willing,  to 
have  tops  put  below  yarns  in  this  tariff  schedule? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  I  should  protest  against  tops  being  put  anywhere 
that  would  induce  their  importation  into  this  country,  because  they 
would  stand  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Arlington  Mills  make 
n  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  tops  used  in  America,  is  it  not? 
fLaughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  an  insignificant  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  large  part  of  its  business  is  the  making  of  tops? 

Mr.  Whitman.  And  selling  them? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no;  we  are  selling  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  the  tops  you  use? 

Mr,  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark,  And  then  some? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  sell  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  not  sell  a  great  many  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Ifo. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think,  now,  as  a  logician  or  a  mathema- 
tician or  a  manufacturer,  that  yarns  being  a  more  advanced  manu- 
facture than  tops,  the  higher  tariff  ought  to  be  on  yarns  instead  of 
tops? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so  for  this  reason:  That  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  attempt  to  bring  in  wool  in  this  condition.  Woolen 
things  fluctuate  to  such  a  great  extent  in  the  business  that  you  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  safeguard,  and  I  would  not  say  it  could  not  be 
a  little  less,  but  what  is  the  good  ?     No  one  wants  to  import  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  no  one  in  the  business.  They  want  to  make 
them  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  one  more  question.  You 
say  you  entered  the  company  in  1867.  In  what  capacity  did  you 
enter  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  made  treasurer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  at  that  time  own  any  stock? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  were  a  salaried  employee? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  a  salaried  employee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  resigned  after  six  months,  or  after  two  years, 
rather,  and  stayed  away  six  months? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Grig(;s.  And  then  came  back  and  took  charge  again  in  the  same 
caoacitv  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  vou  still  treasurer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No  ;  I  am  president  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  owned  none  of  the  stock  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  do  you  own  of  it  now?  What  are  your 
holdin^in  the  Arlington  mill? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  somewhere  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  shares. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhere  less  than  a  million. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  at  par? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  sale  value? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  could  not  sell  it,  you  know,  except  in  small 
quantities. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  it  was  worth  $100 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  hate  to  have  all  this  jlj^o  befoiv  the  public;  it  is  my 
private  business. 

Mr.  Grkjgs.  I  will  not  insist  on  it.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  my 
purpose. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  no  objection  to  you  gentlemen  knowing  any- 
thing, but  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  have  all  this  put  in  print. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Because  you  are  afraid  it  is  boasting?    It  is  not  boast> 

Mr.  Whitman.  No ;  but  one  does  not  like  to  have  his  private  busi> 
ness  paraded  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  not  do  it  if  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  in  such  a  form  that  it 
would  appear  that  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  any  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  tell  you  wnat  I  want  to  show,  and  you  can 
answer  it  or  not,  as  you  please.  I  want  to  show,  if  possible,  that  a 
man  who  went  into  the  mill  as  a  treasurer  on  a  salary  in  1869,  prac- 
tically, is  now  at  the  head  of  the  four  large  mills,  and  one  of  the 
largest  merchants  in  the  United  States,  made  out  of  that  manufactur- 
ing under  the  duties  imposed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  not  made  your  money  out  of  the  business 
you  are  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  the  manufacturing  part. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  at  the  head  of  four  mills,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  (triggs.  You  are  not  at  the  head  of  four  stores? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  selling  house. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  the  selling  house  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  one  business.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
made  all  your  money  out  of  the  store? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  all,  but  the  greater  part.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
shop ;  they  are  offices.  We  have  them  in  a  gre-at  many  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that.  The  commercial  part  is  where  the 
money  is.  Would  you  mind  naming  the  other  large  companies  of 
which  vou  are  presiaent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are  cotton  mills. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  cotton  mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Located  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  AVhitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  three  combined  ? 

ilr.  Whitman.  Of  the  three  cotton  mills? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Five  millions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Vhai  is  the  business  worth;  what  is  the  property 
worth  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  it  is  worth  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  much  more? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  of  course,  anv  valuations  that  I  have  stated 
here  are  all  stated  upon  the  basis  of  tne  business  going  prosperouslv. 
If  it  went  the  other  way,  you  know,  they  would  not  be  worth  as  much. 


Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  going  prosperously,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  course,  the  last  year,-  in  the  main,  the  last  fiscal 
year,  has  been  a  very  bad  year,  because  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  9^ 
money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Everybody  has  had  a  bad  year  this  year. 
'  Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  to  provide  that  out  of  a  good  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  value? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  the  three  mills? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  are  worth,  perhaps,  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  three  mills? 
.  Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  that  include  stock  and  everything? 

Mr.  Whitaian.  Yes;  I  mean  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  accretions  of  which  I  heard  you  speak  this 
afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  accretions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  not  very  large.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  capital  stock  did  you  put  in  to  start  with 
in  these  mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  was  all  paid  in  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Six  millions  of  dollars,  and  you  say  it  is  only  worth 
six  millions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Five  millions  capital  stock.  If  it  is  worth  six,, 
the  other  million  has  come  from  long  years  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  not  made  any  money  out  of  these 
enterprises? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  stock  do  you  own  in  these  three  mills. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  is  cotton  mills.  I  think  it  is  going  a  little 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  incfuiry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  not  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  tell  my  associates'  busi- 
ness, you  know.  I  do  not  own  them  all.  It  is  practically  asking 
me  how  much  money  I  am  worth,  you  know,  which  I  do  not  think 
you  yourself  think  is  quite  proper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  From  your  statement  you  are  pretty  near  a  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Me? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  not  insist  on  it.    I  have  no  further  questions. 
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Appendix  A. 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  fiscal  prars  ending 

June  30,  1898-1907, 


Year. 


Wool  and  hair  advanced  in 
any  manner,  or  by  any  proc- 
eeiBof  manufacture,  beyond 
the  washed  or  scoured  con- 
dition, not  specially  pro- 
vided for: 
Valued  not  over  40  centa 
per  pound— 

18& 

1907 , 


Valued  over  40  cents  and 
not  over  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 

1907 


Valued  over  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 

1907 


Total  advanced : 


1907 

Rags,  wastes,  shoddy,  noils, 
etc.: 


189S... 

1898... 

1907... 
Shoddy— 

1898... 

1907... 
Mungo— 


1907. 
Nolls- 
1898. 
1898. 


1S96 

191X7 

Gameted     and     carded 


1898 

Wastes,  burr,  slubbing, 
roving,  roping,  etc.— 

1898 

1898 

1907 

Wool  extracts,  yam, 
thread,  and  all  other 
waste- 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity.  I    Value. 


Averagre. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Value  1  Ad  valo- 

per    I  rem  rate 

pound.  I  of  duty. 


83  cents  per  pound 

88  cents  per  pound 

and  JW  per  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound  | 

44  cents  per  pound 

and  60  per  cent 


44  cents  per  pound 

44  cents  per  pound 

and  65  per  cent. 


Pound*.  , 
8 


782 


416 


486 : 

847 


1,229  I 
850  I 


418 
968 


887 

964 


Free 

lOcentsperpound .  I 


996,194 
167,391 
151.291 


48,276 
26,816 
46,454 


16  per  cent 

lOcentsperpound . 


Free 

Carbonized,  16  per 

cent. 
20centsperiK>und . 


55 


1,801  I 
684  I 


14 


435 
86 


15  per  cent . 


Free 

SOcentsperpound. 
..do 


1907 

Totals,  rags,  noils,  etc: 

1898 

1898 

1907 

Yams: 

Valued  not  over  40  cents 

per  pound- 
Valued  over  40  cents  per 
pound— 


I  20  cents  per  pound. 


Free 

Dutiable. 
do... 


Valued  at  not  more  than 
90  cents  per  pound— 
1898 


80  percent. 
40  percent. 


27i     cents      per 
pound  and   40 ' 
per  cent 


864,866 
42,187  1 

72,668 
443.611 


5,698 

382,368 

669 

11.028 


46,306 
142. 180 

1,742,297 

1,178,362 

748, 110 


72,840 
78,712 

7,338  I 

I 


80,631 
9,288 

19.325 
175.335 


705 


131,458 

184 

5,243 


12,963 
61,134 

260,868 
361.585 
288,180 


26,228 

40,669 

1.962 


I  j  Peroatt. 

86  I  80.278  166.66 

2  '      .833  149.00 


562  I 


.532 


422 
902 


979 
904 


.959 
1.130 


.681  I 
1.180  I 


15,789 
16,129 


.048 
.167 
.807 


1,892 

14.534 
88,722 


106 


.242 
.063 


201  i 
8,027  I 


9,261 
28,426 


.221 
.220 


.396 
.124 


.200 
.475 


.480 


99.846        .808 
135,698        .386 


7,867  I      .360 


16,268 

2,803 

81 


.562  I 

.267  < 

I 
.267  , 


132.9 


100.96 
98.87 


116.96 


59.  SI 
82.57 


9a.  21 


16.00 
190.00 


15.00 


76.21 
50.60 


16.00 


149. 25 
57.78 


71.60 
46.  SO 


27.88 
47.06 


80.00 

4a  00 

142.86 

143.08 
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38.1H^ 


Imports  of  nmnufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  etc. — Continued. 


Average. 


Yenr. 


Yamfi— Continued. 

Valued  over  30  cents  per  | 
pound— 
1898 1 


Rate  of  duty.      I  Quantity. ' 


v»--  r^r^- 


1907 

Total  yams: 

1898 

1907 

Blankete: 

Valued  not  over  30  cents 
per  I'ound— 

1898 

Valued  over  80  cents  and 
not  over  40  cents  per 
pound— 

jOQO 

Valued  over  40  cento  per 
pound— 

1898  -. • 

More  than  3  yards  in 
length—  ! 

Valued   not  over  50  I 
cento  per  pound— 
2g9g 

Viilued  not  over  40 
cento  per  pound— 
1898 


38i  cento  per 
pound  and  40 
per  cent. 


Poundt. 
149,193 

164,866 

308,083 
164,488 


25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 


1907 

Valued  over  40  cento 
and  not  over  50  cents 
per  pound— 


22  cento  per  pound ; 
and  30  per  cent  i 


1907 

Valued  over  60  cento 
per  pound— 


1907 

More    than    3  yards  in 
length- 
valued   not  over  40 
cento  per  pound— 
1896 


88  cento  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent. 


88  cento  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


1907 

Valued  over  40  cento 
and  not  over  70 
cento  per  pound— 

189R 


33  cento  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


44  cento  per  pound  | 
and  50  per  cent. 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cento 
per  pound — 

1898 1  44  cento  per  pound 

I     and  55  per  cent. 

1907 1 

Total  blanketo:  I 

1898 

1907 1 

Oarpeto: 

AubusBon,    Axminster,  ; 
moquette,     and     che- 
nille—                             !  I 
1896 1  40  per  cent 

)60  cento  per  square  1 
yard  and  40  per  ^ 
cent.  I 

Brusselit: 

1898 1  40  per  cent 

(44  cento  per  square  1 

1907 \\    yard  and40per  } 

I     cent.  J 


18 

3,889 
1.116 

:i,847 
472 

12,565 
28.210 


808 
142 

2,883 
5,918 

2,345 

9,254 

26,774 
46,111 


q.yd». 
6,526 

9,483 
21,135 

2,113 

13,072 
9,281 


1,115 
316 

1.871 
219 


S80,005 

193,041 

188,916 

116,844 

157,858 
133,988 

'  119,978 
116,875 

8 

1 

1 

234 

82 

Value 

per 
pound. 


•0.697 


257 
41 

1,602  i 

3,668  I 

I 
2,674  j 

8,218  I 

16,882 
42.199 


18,966 

24.280 
48.147 

2,184 

14,178 
11.408 


1,190 
340 


1,924 


9,U7  I         7,796 
29,738  i        21,206 


67 

2,069 
4,438 

2,502 

8,691 

15,962 
34.873 


7,586 

15,402 
31,940 

874 

11,639 
8.645 


.816 


.621 
.816 


.375 

.333 
.579 

.444 

.287 
.288 

.486 
.464 

.726 
1.060 

.818 


.556 
.620 

1.140 


.986 


2.910 

2.590 
2.280 

1.080 

1.180 
1.280 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


Per  ceiU. 
flM.Mr 


87.26. 


76.00 
87.26. 


25. 0» 

30.  UO 
35.00> 

40. 0» 

106.72- 
107. 6» 

102.86 
106.  VI 

85.5(V 
71.30 

163.  «2 
166.42 

129.21 
120. 98> 

98. 6» 

104.56. 

M.66- 
82.64 

4a  o» 

58.44 
t]6.84 


40. 0» 

79.08 
76.81 


$S&B  TAJuar  HBAsmofi. 

Imports  of  manufadurea  o/  wo»l  etiAered  fwr  oenmmvfMon,  elc-^GontiiuiaA. 


Year. 


OBrpet»M>>nUnued. 

Woven  whole  for  rooms, 

and    oriental,    Berlin, 

ikubnsK>n,    Axmlnster, 

and  similar  rugs— 

1898 


1907. 


Aruflgeta  and  bockings, 
printed,     colored,     or 
otherwise— 
1898 


1907. 


Ptolt  carpetingB— 

1898 

1907 

Saxony,  Wilton,  and 
Toumay  velvet— 

1898 


1907. 


'Sapestry  brumels,  printed 
on  the  warp  or  other- 


1898. 


1907 

Treble  Ingrain,  3  ply,  and 
all  chain  Venetian— 
1898 


1907. 


Velvet  and  tapestry  vel- 
vet, printed  on  the  warp 
or  otherwise— 
1898 


1907. 


Wool,  Dutch, 
Ingrain— 
1898 


and   2-ply 


1907. 


Mats,  rugs  for  floors. 
UKreens,  covers,  bed 
sides,  hassocks,  art 
jiquarBS,  etc.,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for— 
1898 


Bate  of  dvty. 


40  per  cent . 


yard  and  i 
cent 


per 


80  per  cent 

[22  cents  per  square 
yard  and  40  per 
1    cent. 

50  per  cent 


40  per  cent 

[60  cents    square 
yard  and  40  per 
I    cent. 


28  cents  square 
yard  and  40  per 
cent. 


82i  percent 

22  cents    square 

yard  and  40  per 

cent. 


(40 

h 


40  per  cent 

")   cents   square 

yard  and  40  per 

cent. 


80  per  cent 

"~\   cents   square 

yard  and  40  per 

cent. 


n 


1907. 


fK  wool,  or  in  part  of,  not 

specially  provided  for^ 

1898 


1907 

Total  carpet  and  oarpetings: 

1898 

1907 


Valued  not  over  50  cents 
per  pound— 

1898 40percent. 

Valued  at  more  than  50 
•  .   cents  per  pound—  | 

1898 60  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
50  per  cent . 

80  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent.. 


Quantity. 


aq.}fdM. 


271,194 
927,457 


108 

8,629 
10,252 

36 
81 

6,240 

15,024 
31,725 


166 
280 

4,289 

8,661 
23,120 


3,680 

17,669 
23,285 


2,808 

11,860 
1,784 


7,641 
166 
68 


531 
r  13.831 
[     27,822 

898,071 
1,076,241 


Pounds. 
I,0if7,108 

l,8&&.fifl6 


Value. 


•806,486 

1,050,404 
4,172,077 


2,320 

7,821 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Avenge. 


Value 
pound. 


Ad  valo- 
rem rmte 
of  dntj. 


8122,574 

6«4,2S5 
2,603.542 

I8.8TO 
4.600 

P^eroaU. 
$40.00 

68. 8A 

aD.ei 


15 
102 


9,428 

26,280 
58,268 


160  I 


900 


2.968 

5,962 
19,086 


5,016 

25,618 
49,383 


1,380 

6,788 
1,719 


26,817 
806 
124 


712 
15,189 
51,690 

1,545,975 
4,420,145 


860,621 
1,017,781 


19 

1,726 
5.184 


3,771 

19,506 
42,840 


106 


960 

4,268 
12.701 


2,006 

17,315 
29,067 


414 

4,860 
1,009 


199 
62 


214 

7,569 

25,845 

805,968 
2,660,817 


144,210 
508,866 


.576 


.714  i 


8.290 


1.610 

1.780 
1.840 


8.170 

.007 

.695 
.828 


1.460 
2.120  I 


.599 

.572 
.996 


10,727  I    8.6K) 


2.400 
1.970 


1.840 
1.090 
1.860 

3.880 
4.110 


.848 
.752 


80.00 

74.41 
70.81 


50.00 
60.00 


40.00 

74.87 
72.  «7 


70.80 
4&84 


84.58 

71.50 
66.72 


40.00 

07.69 
66.86 


80.00 

71.48 
56.68 


40.00 
60.00 
50.00 


80.00 
60.00 
£0*80 

57.97 
60.20 


40.00 
60.00 
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IwkporU  of  niofiufacturcs  of  wool  entered  for  consutnption,  etc, — ContinufHl^ 


Year. 


Olotlw— Contlnaed. 

Valued  not  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound— 
189B 


1907 

Valued  over  40  and  not 
OTer  70  cents  per  pound— 
1886 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents  per 
pound— 
1888 


1907 

Total  cloths: 

1888 

1807 

Drev  Roods,   women's  and 
children's  coat  linings,  Ital- 
ian cloths,  etc.: 
Under  law  of  1894— 

Valued  not  over  60 
cents  per  pound— 

189« 

Valued  over  60  cents- 


Cotton  warps- 
Valued  not  over  15 
cents    per    square 
yard  and  not  over 
70  cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Valued  over  16  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
above  70  cents  per 
square  yard— 

188R 


Bate  of  duty. 


88  cents 
and  6(^  per  cent. 


Quantity.!    Value. 


44  centsper  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  66  per  cent. 


40  percent. 
60  per  cent. 


Pound*. 
22,885 

71.30? 

428, 17S 
386»707 

1,710,638 

4,799,022 

4,551,284 
5,166,087 


808,285 
1,397.739 


7  cents  per  square  '  sTSIJ/Sm 
yard  and  60  per  > 


cent. 


1907 

Valued  above  15  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
not  above  70  cents  ! 
per  pound— 
1898 


7  cants  per  square 
yard  and  56  per  j 
cent.  I 


1907 

Valued  above  15  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
above  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 


1907 

Weighing     over     4 
ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued  not  more 
than   40    cents 
per  pound— 


1907 

Valued  over  40 
and  not  over 
70  cents  per 
pound— 

1896 


1907. 


8  cents  per  square 
yard  and  60  per 
cent. 


8  cents  per  square 
yard  and  55  per 
cent. 


.11.128,071 

i 
i 

I      205.142 
1,016,860 

868,268 
194,086 

1.310,490 
6,721.267 


88  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent 


44ucent8  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Average. 


Value 

per 

pound. 


I 
|- 

811,802  ;  10.371 
87,878 


88,502 
27,693 

253,608        815.197 
188,918  i      224,586 


1,868,340 

5,869,491 

8.603,700 
5,586.102 


133,609 
1,078.469 


478,853 
1,882,914 

29,276  ' 


1,777,474 

5,064,788 

2,757,546 
5,326,764       1.060 

I 


.502 


1.090 

1.120 

.770 


53,479 
589,285 


604,286 
1,475.422 

30.462 


I 
138,489  I      147,814 


Poundt. 
268 


60,843  { 
83,131  I 

280,421 
1,378,874 

105  ! 


I 


58.482 
32,088 


250,070  I 


1,293,387  j 


L4li 


.484 
.772 


.124  : 


.125  ' 


.143 
.136 


.167 
.171 


.214 
.204 


.880 


11,202 
880  ' 


4,061 
255 


Ad  vaU>- 
rem  rate 
of  duty. 


PereenL 

188.83 


1*24 .  29 
118.H» 

95. :» 

«4.32 

78.70 
9S.36 


40.00 
.VJ.OO 


106.  12 
lOTi.  tf2 


104.05 
106.37 


97.76 
96.87 


y2.!(9 
94.18 


134.54 


8,959  ' 
295 


.719 
.672 


111.20 
115.58 


8862  TABIFF   H£AKINGS. 

Imports  of  mannfacturvH  of  wool  entered  for  (xnisumption,  ctc» — Continued. 


V«ir. 

Drees  goods,   women's   and 
children's  coat  linings.  Ital- 
ian cloths,  etc.— Cont'd. 
Under  law  of  1894— Cont'd. 
Weighing      over      4 
ounces  per  square 
yard— Con  tin  aed . 
Valued    over    70 
cents       per 
pound— 
1898 

Rale  of  duty. 

44  ceu  ts  per  pound 
and  56  per  cent. 

Quantity. 

Pounds. 
61  859 

9.709 

1907 

Total  cotton-warp 
dress  goods,  lin- 
ings, etc.,  square 
yards     and 
pounds^ 
1898 

1907 

All    wool,    composed 
wholly  or  in    part  of 
wool- 
Valued  not  above  70 
ccntt  per  pound— 
1898 

11   cents    square 
yard  and  60  per 
cent. 

1,073,708 

82,299 

4,878,827 

1907 

Valued  above  70  cents 

•"i-gg""!:'- 

11    cents  square 
yard  and  65  per 
cent. 

1907 

18,124,900 

Weighing     over      4 
ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued  not  more 
than    40    cents 
per  pound— 

38  centsjper  pound 
and  60  per  cent 

4,728 

1907 

1 

Valued  more  than 
10  oentM  and  not 
over    70    cent* 
per  pound— 

44  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 

762.201 

1907 

252,643 

Valued  more  than 
70     cents     per 
pound— 
1898 

44  centsper  pound 
and  65  per  cent. 

1,909,220 
2,381,027 

1907 

Total  -all- wool" 
dress  good.«»— 
1898 

1907 



Total   dre»)   voodn,    llningi*.  j 
etc.— 
lf9S 

1907 --- 

Felts: 

For  printing  machines— 
Vahu'd  at  more  than 
40  rents  per  pound— 

i8«w. ....,:. 

Not    specially    provided 
for— 
Valued  less  than  f  1.50 
per  pound— 

1898 
Valued  over  ii.fio  per' 
pound- 

1898 

35  per  cent 

45  per  cent 

ftOpercent 

18.764 

3,«80 
138 

V-oe.    ,">»^=[^'- 


Avezace. 


Value 
pound. 


Ad  Tiilu- 
rem  rate 
of  duty. 


957, 3?2  I      964,162     $1,120  ,        9^  A 


11,368  I 


2,122,092 
2,960,121 


173,321 

6,566 

1,161,377 

4,109,310 


10.619       1.170  I 


1,609,276 
2.969,060 


204,768 

6,831 

1,169,928 

4,258,800 


1,420  ; 


478,688 
162,760 

1,871,466 
2,297,822 


3,676,121 
6,676,462 


6,798,213 
9.526,673 


8,820,902 
6,764,646 


6,880,238 
9,723,676 


8.216  I 


3.929 
246 


2,878 


.768 


J  71.1-* 

J       100.  :4» 


2.269 

1 

674,688  j 
192,499  I 

1,869,862 
2,811,464 


.  161  ll^.  U 

.208  !  104.  IV 

I 

.236  ;  im.6i 

.227  108  Jfc 


.801 
1.600 


.644 


.980] 
9.65  I 


.597 


1.080 


123  I    1.780  ' 


fiU.(t) 


TARIFF    HEABINGS.  8:^63 

ImpftrU  of  mannfavtures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  vtc, — Continiir<l. 


I 


Yenr. 


Felt8.~CiiDtinued . 
Felts  not  woven- 


Rate  of  duty.      .  Quantity. 


Total  1896  (sundry) . 
1907 


Flannels: 

Flannels  for  underwear— 
Valued  not  over  90 
cents  per  pound— 

IfcW 

Valued  over  40  cents 
per  pound— 

1838 

Valued  not  more  than 
40  cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Valued  over  40  cents 
and    not    over    60 
cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  60 
cents  and  not  more 
than  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents 
perpound— 


1907 

Weighing      over      4 
ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued    over    50 
cents      per 
pound— 

1898 

Valued  over  60 
c>ents  and  not 
over  70  cents 
perround— 


1907 

Valued  over  70 
cents  per 
pound— 

1898 


1907 

Total  flannels  (pounds  and 
square  yards) : 

1898 

1907 

Knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics 

made  on  knittingmachines, 

ete.  (not  wearing  apparel): 

Valued  at  not  more  than 

40  cents  per  pound— 

1898 

1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  40cents 
per  pound— 

1«8 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  00  per  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


25 per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 


22  cents  per  pound 
and  80  per  cent. 


SScentsper  pound 
and  85  percent. 


11  cents persquare 
and  50  per  cent. 


llcentspersquare 
and  5o  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


44cent8perpound 
and  60  percent. 


44centsperpound 
and  6o  per  cent. 


Pwindt. 
29.066 

46,588 
91, 118 


120 
18,187 


267 


Sq.ydt. 
483 

560 

2,247 
17,234 


5,168  ; 

Pound; 
1.009 

7,506 

13,586 
58,475 


85  per  cent 

83centsperpound 
and  60  percent. 


114,579 


40  per  cent. 


3 
1.900 


Value. 


186,762 

49,151 
111.406 


38 

8,070 

90 
24 

112 
128 

296 
111 

499 
6.089 


3.979 

565 

4.366 

14,787 
49,890 


28,873 
84.166 


87,487 

1 

1.062 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


834,841 

89,607 
106,935 


2.826 

98 
34 

118 
180 

202 
117 

522 
5.217 


Avera)f('. 


Value 

per 
pound. 


81.280 


1.060 
1.220 


276 

.444 

.279 
.194 

.469 
.489 

.618 
.196 

.222 
.350 


Ad  vhIo- 
retn  rat<» 
of  «luty. 


Prr  ct^tt. 
•  94.83 


.S0.5« 
•.»5.9« 


•J5.00 

liVOO 

ias.96 
li:J.67 

105.  42 
101.26 

t>7. 79 
Kfi.  49 

104.61 
M6.S9 


I 


I 


1.990  I      .722  I 


T22 
5.481 

14,084 
53,109 


20,567 
60,548 


13,108 


.550 
.580 


1.080 


.327 


.1. 


Mt.OO 


12&».99 
125.80 


95.57 
106.57 


?2.4e 
105.94 


:v».o 


.364  !        141.  UO 


418         .543  40.00 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  toool  entered  for  consumption,  etc. — Continued. 


Year. 


Knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics 

madeon  knlttiogmachines, 

etc.  (not  wearing  apparel  )— 

Gontinned. 

Over  40  and  not  over  70 

cents  per  pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  above  TOcentsper 
pound— 
1898 


1907 

Total  knit  fabrics  (not  wear- 
ing aoparel): 


1907 

Flushes  and  other  pile  fa  brics: 
Valued  over  60  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 

Valued  at  not  over  40 
cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Valued  over  40  and  not 
over  70  cents  per 
pound — 

1898 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents  per 
pound— 


1907 

Total  plushes: 

1898 

1907 

Clothing,    ready-made,    and 
articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
wholly  or  partly  manufac- 
tured: 
Cloaks,  dolmans,  etc.— 

1898 , 

1898 


1907 

Hats  of  wool— 

Valued  not  more  than 
30  cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound — 

1808 

1898 , 


1907 

Knit  wearing  apparel- 

1898 
Knitted  articies^ 

1898 


1907 

8  h  a  w  1 H ,      woolen     or 
worpted— 
Valued  at  not  over  40 
oeuts  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  over  40  cents 

per  pound- 
Knitted  or  woven— 
1898 


1907. 


Rate  of  duty. 


44oent8perpound 
and  60  per  cent 


44centsperpound 
and  6o  percent. 


50  per  cent., 


S8  cents  per  pound 
and  GO  per  cent. 


44  cen  ts  per  pound 
•and  50  per  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  65  per  cent. 


Quantity. 


60  per  cent 

44  cen  tsper  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


35  per  cent 

44  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


60  per  cent 

44cents per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


36  per  cent. 


40  per  cent 

44 cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


AmiMfs. 
714 

846 

2,844 
8,989 


120,087 
9.788 


6,410 

866 
80 

1,118 
2,108 

6,448 

16,574 

18,824 
18,766 


13,836 
65.491 


580 


8,879 
1,206 

9,617 


195,891 
451,380 


1,286 

10,478 
25,955 
47,824 


Value. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


589 

2,842 
9,677 


41,706 
10,216 


5,086 

8B 
82 

j 
681  i 

1,484  ' 

7,681 

18,083 

18,486 
19,549 


I 


11,968 
55,036 

141,741 


161  i 

I 
2,786  I 
4,084  I 

15,900 

126,389 

282,482 

617,270 


418  ; 

9,681  I 
28,922  I 
61,284 


Arenge. 


Value 
pound. 


8612 
642 

2,814 
9,265 


16,841 
0,88B 


2,618 

163 
45 

880 
1,642 

7,000 

17,287 

U).660 
18,926 


6,979 
39,108 


118,881 


10.668 
.637 

.909 

1.070 

.847 

1.040 

.981 

.949 
.860 

.611 
.682 

1.190 

1.090 

1.010 
1.040 


Advmlo- 
rem  late 
of  dnty. 


8.960 
2.160 


40 

.801 

968 
2,979 

.718 
3.890 

18,771 

1.680 

68,194 

266,464 

1.450 

668,900 

1.810 

1 

146 

.838 

8,852 

.no 

28,760 

1.110 

87,813 

1.280 

98.08 
96.87 


40.88 
98.80 


60.00 

182.74 
U1.78 

121.91 
114.13 

81.91 

96.88 

7S.88 
96.81 


50.00 
71.08 


80LS2 


26.00 


36.00 
72.84 


60.00 


fcl7 


86.00 


98.47 
98.70 
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Import H  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  (^msumpiion,  etc. — Ck>ntinued. 


1" 


Year. 


Rate  of  duty.      |  Quantity. 


Glotbing,    ready-made,   and 

articles  of  wearing  apparel,  { 

wholly  or  partly,  manuf^c-  t 

tnred— Continued.  { 

Other  clothing,  ready-  | 

made  articles  of  wear-  i 


Value, 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Inv  spparel,  etc. 
Valu   *•        • 


iued  loss  than  $1.S0  I 
per  pound- 
Valued   more  than 
•1.150  per  pound— 


1806. 
1907. 


Total  wearing  apparel: 

1898 

1907 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspend- 
ers, etc.: 

1896 

1898 


45  percent. 


50  per  cent 

44  centsper  pound 

and  60  per  cent. 

do..!;. 


1907 

All  other  manufactures  of 
wool- 
Valued  not  over  50 
cents  per  pound— 

1896 

Valued  over  50  cents 
per  pound- 


50  per  cent 

50  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


1898. 


1907 

Valued  more  than  40 

and  not  more  than 

70  cents  per  pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  70 
cents  per  pound — 
1898 


1907. 


Total  manufactures  of  wool : 

1898 

1898 


189B. 
1907. 


40  percent. 


60  per  cent 

83  cents  perpound 
and  50  percent. 


Pounds. 
8,749 


4,244 
169,285 

888.812 


^U 


44  cents  per  pound  i 

and  50  per  cent,  i 

do 


44  cents  per  pound 

and  55  per  cent. 

do , 


83,606 
5,219 

28,712 


28,562 
21,491 

31. 138 


85,648 
37,999 

208,820 
144,347 


Free , 

Dutiable  , 


Free  and  dutiable! 


86,001 


18,108 
666,409 

1,016,869 


1.109,866 
1,852,664 


88,685 

197,974 

12.527 


9,206 


26,921 
7,472 

11,346 


51,784 
21,388 

281,586 
259,564 


12,700 


6,564 
415,507 

778,468 


825.261 
1,582,872 


19,818 
160.587 

10.125 


3,682 


13,461 
10,828 

15,946 


68,575 
27,400 

246,588 
206,268 


260.8GB  I 

18,289,673  10,660,324 


13,500.241   10. 650. 324 
22,367,206  19,992,026 


Avenge. 


Value 

per 

pound. 


Ad  valo 
rem  rate 
of  duty. 


90.889 


8.090 
3.860 


2.660 


1.900 


2.370 
2.400 

.821 

.948 
.848 

.364 

.605 
.663 

1.860 
1.800 


PrrcaU. 
45.00 


50.00 
TS.10 


76.59 


74.89 

82.74 


56.00 
81.09 


80.88 


ftaoo 

144.91 
140.55 

122.77 
128.11 

N7.55 
79.47 


89.42 


*  Tljoder  the  law  of  1894  ad  valorem  duties  only  were  aesesaed  and  qnantlties  were  not 
reported. 

Appendix   B. 
what  are  the  protected  industries? 


It  is  proclaimed  by  those  to  whom  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff 
meuis  a  sharp  reduction  all  along  the  line  and  a  far  step  toward  freo 
trade,  that  this  revision,  unlike  its  predecessor  of  1897,  will  be  uixler- 
tdoen  in  the  especial  interest  of  the  '^  millions  of  consumers  '^  amon^ 
the  American  people,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  so-cnllod 
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"  protected  industries.''  Such  remarks  as  these  are  now  flying  thick 
and  fast  in  the  antiprotection  press ;  they  are  on  the  tongues  of  those 
public  men  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  have  been  demanding  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  pi-otective  system.  This  hasty  differentiation 
of  the  80,000,000  inhabitants  of  continental  America  into  tliose  who 
are  consumers  and  are  many,  and  those  who  are  producers  in  pro- 
tected callings  and  are  alleged  to  be  relatively  few,  suggests  and  justi- 
fies a  little  sober  inquiry  into  what  is  really  signified  by  the  two  con- 
trasted terms. 

First,  as  to  ''  consumers ; ''  are  we  not,  all  80,000,000  of  us,  con- 
sumers in  varying  character  or  de^ee?  We  all  require  and  consunu* 
food;  we  require  and  wear  clothmg;  we  are  all  dependent  qn  the 
output  of  the  productive  industries  ior  our  very  lite  from  day  to 
day — for  our  sustenance  and  shelter.  Speaking  feroadly,  there  is  no 
consuming  class  in  the  United  States  as  distin^ishable  from  any 
other  class,  because  the  consuming  class  is  the  entire  nation. 

But  who,  then,  are  the  producers?  Why,  in  modem  America,  al- 
most everybody  of  adult  age.  It  is  true  that  they  are  employed  in 
different  kinds  of  productive  energy,  and  that  the  product  of  many 
is  not  actual  material  or  merchandise  but  service.  Yet  in  the  essential 
significance  of  the  word,  almost  all  are  producers,  or  active  con- 
tributors to  the  comfort  and  progress  of  humanity.  There  are  and 
have  been  relatively  few  drones  in  our  industrial  democracy,  and 
they  do  not  increase  in  normal  years — only  in  years  of  depression. 
This  little  anecdote  is  not  new,  but  apposite :  "  In  America  you  have 
no  leisure  class,"  triumphantly  declared  the  European,  arguing  for 
the  social  superiority  of  the  Old  World  over  the  New.  '*Aii,  but  we 
have,"  the  quick-witted  American  girl  replied.  "  We  have  a  leisure 
class ;  we  call  them  '  tramps.'  "  Here  certainly  is  our  largest  and  our 
only  well-distinguished  class  of  consumers  who  are  not  also  in  some 
sense  producers. 

How  workers  are  classified. 

The  federal  enumeration  of  the  American  people  in  1900  stated 
thus  the  occupations  of  all  those  over  10  years  of  age  engaged  in  the 
great  national  industries : 

Agriculture ._ lU.SSl.'tw 

Professional  service l,2rxS,5?>^ 

Domestic  and  personal  service _. .  5,580.057 

Trade  and  transportation 4, 766.91W 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 7,OS5,30!> 

All  of  the  10,381,765  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  are  certainly 
producers  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  word ;  so  are  the  7,085,301^ 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits — and  these  two 
great  divisions  together  represent  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
grand  army  of  American  workers.  But  who  shall  say  that  the  29,524 
architects,  designers,  and  draftsmen,  the  60,717  electricians,  and  the 
^3,239  engineers  classified  as  engaged  in  professional  service  are  not 
as  genuinely  producers  as  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  or  the 
2,629,262  persons  classified  as  laborers  and  the  1,560,721  classified  as 
servants  and  waiters  in  domestic  and  personal  service?  The  more 
closely  one  studies  the  details  of  this  census  enumeration  the  more 
manifest  it  becomes  that  it  is  folly  and  worse  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line  through  the  nation,  and  arbitrarily  split  up  the 
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whole  American  race  into  consumers  and  producers,  separate  in  char- 
acter and  antagonistic  in  interest.  Every  man  and  every  woman 
toiling  with  hand  or  brain  for  daily  bread,  for  low  wage  or  high 
wage,  is  a  producer,  a  distinct  unit  in  the  gigantic  industrial  machin- 
ery that  is  rolling  up  our  unparalleled  material  wealth. 

A  scheme,  to  divide  and  conquer. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  expedient  of  those  who  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  protective  system  to  urge  that  a  very  great  majority  of  even 
those  workers  employed  in  productive  industries  were  engaged  in 
nonprotected  industries,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  the  further  asser- 
tion that  the  wages  in  the  nonprotected  industries  were  very  much 
higher  than  in  the  protected  industries — and,  ergo,  that  protection 
did  not  increase  wages  at  all.  The  carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  stone- 
mason, the  painter,  the  plasterer,  the  skilled  men  of  the  building 
trades  especially,  with  their  wages  of  three  or  four  dollars  a  day, 
have  been  cited  by  antiprotectionist  writers  and  speakers  in  exultant 
contrast  with  the  operatives  in  textile  mills  earning  from  one  to  two 
dollars.  The  railroad  engineer  or  conductor,  the  clerk  in  counting- 
room  or  bank  have  also  been  heralded  as  proof  of  the  fortunate  con- 
dition of  the  men  of  the  nonprotected  industries  as  compared  with 
the  wage-earners  of  those  industries  shielded  by  the  schedules  of  the 
tariff. 

This  specious  reasoning  w.'is  conspicuous  in  the  national  campaign 
of  1892,  when  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty  years  the  pro- 
tective policy,  well  named  the  ''American  system,"  was  overthrown 
by  a  popular  vote,  giving  its  adversaries  not  only  the  Presidency,  but 
the  control  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  Doubtless  no  single  factor 
contributed  more  decisively  to  that  result  than  the  belief  which  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  had  finally  —but  only  for  a  time — established, 
th-at  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  consumers,  were  an- 
tagonistic to  the  interests  of  the  employees  of  the  so-called  protected 
industries — the  direct  beneficiaries,  as  they  were  described,  of  "  tariff 
spoliation."  This  delusion  was  the  costlv  fruit  of  a  superficial,  not 
to  say  essentially  dishonest,  argument,  "t^et,  short  lived  as  this  delu- 
sion proved,  there  are  now  signs  of  a  determined  effort  to  revive  it. 

Wh/ft  a7Y  protr^rted  and  unfrotenUd  indn^triei<? 

Once  more  emphasis  is  being  adroitly  laid  on  the  antagonistic  inter- 
ests of  the  so-called  unprotected,  and  the  protected,  industries.  The 
carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  mason,  the  painter,  the  bank  clerk,  the 
salesman,  the  bookkeeper,  the  railroad  trainman,  are  being  urged  to 
believe  that,  though  themselves  unprotected,  they  are  burdened  with 
the  weight  of  tariff  protection  to  the  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel 
mills,  the  textile  mills,  and  like  establishments.  This  is,  in  effect,  a 
shrewd  appeal  to  both  personal  selfishness  and  class  selfishness,  but  it 
appears  to  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  employ  it  by  the  fact 
that  it  succeeded  once  and  the  hope  that  it  may  succeed  again  through 
dint  of  unchallenged  iteration  and  reiteration. 

Yet  of  all  economic  sophistries  this  is  the  most  hollow  and  gro- 
tesque when  exposed  to  sober  and  exact  analysis.  Every  one  of  these 
so-called  unprotected  industries  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  absolutely 
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protected  industry — protected  not,  indeed,  by  tariffs,  but  by  the  sheer 
conditions  of  its  existence  against  competition  from  abroad.  Take 
the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  plumber,  the  painter.  They  are  abso- 
lutely protected,  geographically  protected,  by  the  fact  that  their 
craft  of  building  has  to  be  exercised  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
finished  product  of  their  skill  and  energy,  be  it  wooden  cottage  or 
lordly  hotel  or  lofty  warehouse,  can  not  be  imported  from  abroad, 
while  our  contract  labor  and  immigration  laws  and  the  rigid  precau- 
tions of  their  trades  unions  guard  them  against  an  excessive  influi 
of  cheap  wage- workers  from  Europe  or  Asia  to  compete  with  them 
man  against  man.  There  is  no  tariff  protection  for  the  building 
trades  because  the  building  trades  do  not  require  it.  They  are  far 
more  completely  and  effectively  protected  by  nature  than  they  could 
possibly  be.  by  federal  statutes — absolutely  protected  by  the  fact 
that  a  finished  structure  with  its  foundations,  its  pipe  and  wire  con- 
nections, its  walls,  floors,  doors,  windows,  roof,  cornices,  and  chim- 
neys can  not  be  brought  across  thousands  of  miles  of  tossing  ocean 
in  the  hold  or  on  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  laid  down  here  to  challenge 
their  wage  scale  and  force  down  the  earnings  of  their  industry.  The 
workers  m  these  miscalled  "  unprotected  "  but  actually  and  absolutely 
protected  callings  are  themselves  as  secure  against  foreign  competi- 
tion as  are  the  dwellers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  the  fire  of 
hostile  armor  clads  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  newspaper  an  ahsolutely  protected  industry. 

The  building  trades  are  <mly  one  example  of  the  geographicallv 
protected  and  therefore  the  absolutely  protected  industries  of  ^Vnier- 
ica.  The  newspapers  are  another  conspicuous  case — the  newspapers, 
so  many  of  which  fill  their  editorial  columns  week  after  week  with 
sneers  at  those  industries  that  are  "  sustained  "  by  the  "  favor  "  of 
the  Government.  A  daily  newspaper  is  like  a  house — it  can  not  be 
imported  complete.  It  must  be  manufactured — that  is,  edited,  set  up 
in  type,  and  printed — here  in  this  country,  or  it  would  not  be  a  news- 
paper. Editors,  reporters,  compositors,  stereotypers,  and  pressmen  are 
all  workers  in  a  geographically  protected,  an  absolutely  protected,  in- 
dustry, and  of  all  American  workers  they  have  the  least  right  and 
title  to  resist  an  effort  to  bestow  by  legislation  upon  fellow-workers 
a  moderate  degree  of  that  protection  which  in  full  and  absolute  meas- 
ure geography  has  imperatively  reserved  to  them. 

This  same  absolute  protection  shields  the  blacksmith  at  his  way- 
side forge,  the  lawyer  in  his  office,  the  clerk  in  the  countingroom. 
the  civil  engineer,  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  electrician,  the  phy- 
sician. This  absolute  protection  covers  all  of  the  host  of  men  en- 
gaged ill  America  in  the  vast,  complex  machinery  of  domestic  dis- 
tribution. Every  one  of  the  582,150  employees  on  the  194.262  mile? 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  as  completely  protected  against 
the  cheaply  paid  railroad  men  of  Europe  as  if  European  rai&oad^ 
did  not  exist.  He  is  protected  by  the  hard,  practical  tact  that  every 
ton  of  freight  or  every  passenger  moving  from  Boston  to  St  Loui;? 
or  from  Chicago  to  Oklahoma  must  move  over  the  line  of  an  Ameri- 
can railroad,  and  fi'om  the  very  nature  of  the  service  this  service  of 
transportation  in  distribution  can  be  performed  hy  no  other  workei^ 
than  those  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
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The  same  principle  holds  true  as  to  transportation  by  water  be- 
tween one  American  port  and  another  on  river,  lake,  and  ocean — 
save  that  here  the  very  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  ships 
and  foreign  seamen  has  been  vetoed  by  a  navigation  law  almost  as 
old  as  the  Republic.  Of  all  Americans  engaged  in  transportation 
the  only  men  protected  neither  by  geography  nor  by  legislation  are 
the  owners  and  sailors  of  ships  carrying  over  seas— ^ancTit  is  a  pro- 
foundly significant  fact  that  this  solitary  example  of  an  American 
industry  that  is  actually  unprotected  has  been  virtually  destroyed. 

Bankers  an  absolutely  protected  class. 

Still  another  important  American  industry  which,  like  the  build- 
ing trades,  the  newspapers,  and  domestic  transportation,  has  thus 
far  been  protected  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  the  banking  busi- 
ness. The  everyday  transactions  of  the  banks,  the  trust  companies, 
etc.,  must  be  conducted  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  their  patrons 
dwell,  and  this  is  a  service  which,  as  a  rule,  can  not  possibly  be  per- 
formed by  the  banking  and  trust  institutions  of  Europe,  operating 
on  a  lower  wage  scale  and  possessing  advantages  over  the  banking 
and  trust  institutions  of  the  United  States  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  European  manufacturers  as  against 
American  manufacturers. 

Within  a  few  months  it  has  been  reported  that  the  bankers  of  Berlin 
were  oflfering  to  make  a  regular  practice  of  handling  the  discounts  of 
certain  ^eat  American  corporations  of  world-wide  fame.  If  this 
proposition  were  to  be  accepted,  and  this  business  transferred  from 
the  banks  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — ^and  doubtless 
because  of  the  smaller  salaries  and  expenses  of  Berlin  the  service 
could  be  performed  more  cheaply  there  than  here — ^the  bankers'  call- 
ing in  America  would  cease  to  be  an  absolutely,  and  become  only  a 
partially,  protected  industry.  The  income  of  our  banks  would  be 
reduced  throurfi  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  volume  of  their 
transactions.  Their  profits  would  fall,  they  would  have  less  use  for 
their  clerks  and  other  employees,  and  less  money  to  pay  them,  and 
there  would  inevitably  have  to  be  a  reduction  of  salaries  all  around  or 
a  reduction  of  the  working  force — ^in  other  words,  the  banks  would  be 
affected  precisely  as  American  factories  are  when  a  cutting  down  of 
the  tarin  enables  foreign  factories,  through  a  lower  wage  scale,  to 
divert  the  patronage  of  profitable  customers. 

Merchants  are  also  absolutely  protected. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  banking  and  trust  companies  of  the 
country  are  the  mercantile  establishments,  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
stores  and  shops,  great  and  small,  through  which  the  diversified 
products  of  our  own  industries  and  our  imports  from  abroad  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  millions  of  individual  purchasers.  The  merchants 
who  own  and  conduct  these  establishments  and  their  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  salespeople,  and  employees  of  every  kind  are  also  engaged  in  a 
geographically  protected,  and  therefore  an  absolutely  protected  in- 
dustry. Their  business  of  distribution,  of  handling  ^oods,  and  finally 
disposing  of  them  to  customers,  is  another  great  activity  which  must 
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in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  conducted  here^  and  can  not  possibly 
be  usurped  by  the  more  cheaply  paid  distributing  machinery  of 
Europe. 

Direct  foreign  competition  is  something  from  which  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  mercantile  distributers  of  America  are  happily  and 
cwnpletely  free.  The  profits  of  the  merchants,  the  wages,  and  the 
standards  of  living  of  their  employees  are  not  immediately  affected 
by  this  competitipn  in  the  slightest  degree;  they  never  need  to  take 
it  into  their  calculations.  These  merchants  and  their  employees  are 
fortunate,  indeed,  in  being  thus  absolutely  shielded  by  nature  and  by 
force  of  circumstance  against  the  fierce  pressure  which  forever  besets 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employees  in  the  partially  protected  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  strange,  cynical  selfishness 
which  moves  the  successful  banker  or  the  wealthy  merchant,  secure 
behind  his  barriers  of  absolute  protection,  to  be^udge  the  manufac- 
turer even  the  partial  protection  of  the  tariff — ^a  selfishness  in- 
stinctively recallmg  the  words  of  the  parable — ^"  For  unto  every  (me 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance ;  but  frrai  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Partially  or  legislatively  protected  industries. 

From  this  survey  of  the  geographically,  or  absolutely,  protected 
industries  of  the  United  States,  which  by  a  strange  contradiction 
have  been  miscalled  unprotected  industries,  let  us  turn  to  the  other 
class — to  the  industries  miscalled  protected,  but  whidi  are  only  par- 
tially protected,  not  by  the  imperative  conditions  of  nature  or  geog- 
raphy, but  by  the  imperfect  expedient  of  legislation.  These  are  the 
industries  the  service  or  product  of  which  can  be  performed  or 
created  in  Europe  or  in  some  other  continent,  and  transferred  to  this 
country  for  consumption  or  use.  A  block  of  dwellings  or  a  church  or 
a  schoolhouse  or  a  department  store  can  not  be  boduy  imported.  It 
must  be  constructed — or  manufactured — ^here,  by  American  workmen 
on  an  American  wage  scale  in  an  American  environment.  Hence  this 
industry,  as  has  been  shown,  is  absolutely  protected,  as  is  also  the 
other  and  still  greater  industry  of  domestic  transportation  and  com- 
mercial distribution. 

A  complete  factory  can  not  be  bodily  imported.  The  structure 
must  be  built  in  the  United  States.  The  very  building  of  it  here  at 
the  American  wage  rate  is  an  expensive  process,  but  a  necessary 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  absolutely  pro- 
tected American  carpenter,  mason,  painter,  plumber,  structural  steel- 
worker,  all  labor  fewer  hours  than  foreign  workmen  do,  and  receive 
wages  double  or  triple  those  paid  abroad  to  workmen  of  like  trades 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  similar  foreign  factory.  As  a  result. 
by  way  of  example,  a  new  cotton  mill  in  Massachusetts  is  found  when 
completed  to  have  cost  $22  per  spindle  capacity,  as  compared  with  $8 
per  spndle  for  a  cotton  mill  constructed  at  about  the  same  time  in 
Great  Britain. 

Yet  this  American  cotton  mill,  a  product,  so  far  as  its  structure  b 
concerned,  of  the  absolutely  protected  building  trades,  must  compete 
in  actual  service  with  the  British  mill  constructed  at  far  lower  cost 
and  operated  at  a  far  lower  range  of  wages.  Geography  affords 
almost  no  protection  to  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  and  his 
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operatives,  for  the  steamship  has  virtually  bridged  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
so  far  as  the  transportation  of  a  compact  commodity  of  relatively 
high  value  like  cotton  fabrics  is  concerned.  The  actual  freight 
charge  on  a  case  of  cotton  cloth  costing  $146  is  only  $5  from  Liver- 
pool to  Boston. 

Factors  in  final  cost. 

The  product  of  this  European  cotton  mill,  so  easily  and  cheaplv 
brought  here,  lies  side  by  side  with  the  product  of  the  American  mill 
on  the  shelves  or  counters  of  American  stores,  and  comes  into  imme- 
diate, direct  competition  with  the  output  of  American  industry.  Into 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  American  goods  have  entered  not  only 
the  higher  wa^es  of  the  American  operatives  who  have  produced 
them,  but  the  higher  fixed  charges  based  upon  the  larger  amount  of 
capital  required  to  construct  the  mill  because  of  the  higher  wages  of 
the  workmen  of  the  building  trades,  who  are  absolutely  protected 
by  geography,  while  the  operatives  themselves  are  only  partially 
protected  by  tariff  legislation. 

Moreover,  into  the  cost  of  the  American  fabrics  before  they  are  sold 
there  enters  the  cost  of  distribution,  often  burdensome  and  excessive. 
The  public,  if  it  is  displeased  with  the  price  of  a  given  commodity 
and  regards  it  as  unreasonably  high,  is  wont  to  complain  of  the  manu- 
facturer— and  the  public  is  habitually  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the 
partisans  of  free  trade.  Yet  the  manufacturer,  after  all,  has  only  im- 
perfect control  over  the  original  cost  of  production,  and  no  control 
at  all  over  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  is  often  forced  by  this  cost 
of  distribution  to  receive  no  more  than  30  cents  for  an  article  that  is 
sold  finally  at  retail  for  50  cents — or,  in  other  words,  the  manufac- 
turer is  responsible  for  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  ultimate 
cost,  including  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  charges  in  the  manu- 
facturing processes  and,  therefore,  has  good  reason  for  belief  that  his 
services  and  the  services  of  his  emplovees  are  very  much  less  ade- 
quately compensated  than  the  service  ox  the  distributer. 

The  tariff  but  partial  protection. 

A  cotton  mill  has  been  taken  as  a  specific  illustration  of  the  par- 
tially, or  legislatively,  protected  industry,  but  a  woolen  or  worsted 
mill  would  serve  equally  well,  or  a  glass  factory,  or  pottery  works, 
or  a  ?ilk  mill,  or  paper  mill,  or  cutlery  establishment — any  industry 
whose  product  can  be  displaced  in  the  domestic  market  by  the  prod- 
uct of  a  like  industry  imported  from  some  foreign  nation.  The  abso- 
lutely protected  industries,  already  described,  of  which  the  building 
trades  are  a  good  example,  need  no  legislative  protection  in  the  form 
of  a  tariff  and  are  given  none.  But  the  national  law-making  power 
does  endeavor  to  remedy  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  unprotected 
industries — the  industries  not  protected  by  geography  or  nature — 
stand  by  requiring  the  producers  of  similar  and  competing  foreign 
merchandi«^e  to  pay  in  the  form  of  customs  duty  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  domestic  market  a  sufficient  tax  to  equalize  conditions 
as  between  the  high-wage  American  and  the  low-wage  foreign  pro- 
ducer, and  to  give  the  American  approximately  an  even  chance  in 
competition.    This  is  the  general  aim  and  effect  of  the  protective  sys- 
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tern,  but  this  aim  in  practice  is  only  imperfectly  attained—and  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  describing  these  legislatively  protected  industries 
as  only  partially  protected. 

For  only  seldom  does  the  tariff  give  absolute  protection  up  to  the 
point  of  prohibition,  of  complete  exclusion  of  the  competing  foreign 
merchandise.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  is  heard  of  the  "  Chinese 
wall,"  "prohibitory,"  "confiscatory"  tariff  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  their  agents  and  others  who  hate  and  would  destroy  the 
entire  protective  system,  but  these  words  are  merely  figures  of  speech. 
Neither  the  present  nor  any  other  tariff  we  have  ever  had  has  been  of 
a  "  prohibitory  "  character.  The  existing  Dingley  law  is  often  and 
inaccurately  described  as  "  the  highest  tariff  we  have  ever  had " — 
as  a  second  "  tariff  of  abominations."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  imper- 
fect, so  partial  is  the  protection  which  this  same  Dingley  tariff  gives 
to  many  articles  in  many  industries  that  our  total  imports,  and  our 
imports  of  dutiable,  competing  merchandise,  have  been  very  heavy  in 
the  recent  years  of  prosperity,  and,  indeed,  have  attained  in  1906  and 
1907  to  record-breaking  proportions. 

Not  a  "  prohibitory  "  barrier. 

Here  are  the  records  of  increased  importations  between  1900  and 
1907  ift  several  important  partially  protected  industries : 


Glass  and  glawware 

Cotton  manufactures 

China,  decorated 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  manufacturoj* i . 

Metals  and  composition 

Paper 

Silk  manufactures 

Wool  manufactures 


1900.  1907. 


96,087,931  f7.R96.631 

41.296.239  73,704,636 

7,176,659  11,885,6H0 

10.270,204  29,972,626 

6.773,024  12,322,248 

4,791.493  10,325,446 

3,795,645  10,727,885 

30,894,373  88,658,251 

16.164.446  I  22.321,460 
I 


Our  total  dutiable  imports  have  increased  from  $482,704,318  in 
1900  to  $790,391,664  in  1907.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
foreign  value  of  these  articles.  Add  the  total  duties  collected  on 
them,  or  $329,480,048  in  1907,  and  we  have  the  huge  aggregate  of 
$1,119,871,712  as  the  value  in  this  market  of  the  imported  dutiable 
merchandise  of  1907,  exclusive  of  ocean  freights  and  other  costs  of 
importation.  Manifestly,  the  tariff  under  which  this  huge  and  swell- 
ing volume  of  competing  foreign  merchandise  has  come  in  is  not  a 
"  prohibitory  "  tariff,  and  the  protection  it  gives  is  only  partial  and 
imperfect.  Nor  is  it  a  "  Chinese  wall "  which  cheap-wage  foreign 
merchandise  so  easily  and  increasingly  overtops.  It  is  thoroughly 
exact,  therefore,  to  describe  the  tariff-protected  industries  of  this 
country  as  partially  protected,  in  contrast  with  the  geographically  or 
absolutely  protected  industries. 

TTie  fatal  error  of  1894. 

No  statistician  can  fix  with  precision  the  number  or  proportion  of 
American  producers  or  workers  who  are  exposed  to  external  competi- 
tion and  are  directly,  though  only  partially,  protected  by  our  tariff 
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laws.    But  it  is  certain  that  these  partially  protected  workers  com- 

Srise  a  very  lar^e  division  of  our  entire  industrial  army — so  large  a 
ivision  that  their  prosperity  and  the  continuance  of  their  wages  and 
employment  are  vital  to  vhe  welfare  of  the  whole  United  States. 
When  President  Cleveland,  through  his  celebrated  tariff-reform  mes- 
sage, to  quote  Senator  Vest,  "challenged  the  protected  industries 
of  the  country  to  a  fight  of  extermination,"  the  chiefs  of  the  anti- 
protection  propaganda  affected  to  believe  that  these  tariff-protected 
industries,  with  all  their  capital  and  workmen,  were  a  negligible  quan- 
titv  in  American  production,  and  that  they  could  be  destroyed  not 
only  not  to  the  disadvantage,  but  to  the  positive  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can trade  and  industry  in  general. 

This  was  a  fatal  miscalculation,  as  these  antiprotection  leaders  real- 
ized when  they  saw  their  party  organization  m  every  Northern  and 
Western  State  blasted  as  it  by  lightning  in  the  congressional  election 
of  1894.  That  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  single  issue  of  free  trade 
was  even  more  widespread  and  disastrous  than  the  defeat  which  Mr. 
Bryan  suffered  on  the  issue  of  free  silver  coliage  two  years  afterwards. 

For  the  foes  of  the  protective  policy  had  forgotten  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  economic  truths — the  close  interdependence  of  a  nation's 
industries.  No  one  industry  can  live  by  and  for  itself.  If  one  inter- 
est^prospers,  its  good  fortune  surely,  though  indirectly,  quickens  other 
interests.  If  one  is  hurt,  the  others  are  injured.  When  that  "  fight 
of  extermination  "  on  "  the  protected  industries  of  the  country  "  won 
full  sway,  those  partially  protected,  tariff-protected  industries  which 
were  the  target  of  assault  inevitably  dragged  the  absolutely  protected 
industries  down  into  a  common  rum. 

Adversity  strikes  all  alike. 

Those  bankers  and  merchants  who  had  been  demanding  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  and  had  contributed  to  the  victory  of  "  tariff  reform  " 
in  1892,  immediately  found  themselves  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
their  own  unconscionable  selfishness  and  folly.  The  number  of  com- 
mercial failures  in  the  United  States  rose  to  the  unheard-of  figure  of 
15,242  in  1893,  and  for  this  and  the  three  succeeding  years  stood  at  by 
far  the  highest  average  ever  known  in  American  history.  Nor  were 
they  only  manufacturers  who  succumbed ;  banks  and  stores  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  common  disaster.  The  liabilities  of  the  commercial 
failures  of  1893  amounted  to  $346,779,839,  or  $5.23  per  capita  of  our 
entire  population. 

For  several  years  many  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try, believing  themselves  absolutely  protected,  and  therefore  immune 
from  harm,  had  been  urging  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  partially 
protected  manufacturing.  These  bankers  and  merchants  had  been 
able  more  and  more  to  command  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  in  a  general  onslaught  on  the  protective  system.  The 
great  majority  of  all  American  men  of  busmess  doubtless  are  and 
alwavs  have  been  firm  adherents  of  the  protective  tariff  principle. 
But  it  has  so  happened  that  very  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  business 
men  who,  as  large  and  constant  advertisers,  come  into  closest  contact 
with  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  cities  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
importers  or  sellers  of  foreign  goods.    These  foreign  goods  as  a  rule 
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bring  higher  prices  than  domestic  goods  of  the  same  kind,  and  many 
merchants  have  imagined  that  if  through  lower  customs  duties  the 
importation  and  sale  of  these  foreign  wares  could  be  increased,  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  profits  of  their  business.  This 
idea  has  been  and  is  naturally  impressed  by  these  merchants  on  the 
newspapers  that  are  largely  maintained  by  their  disbursements  in  the 
form  oi  advertising. 

When  ''  cheap  "  goods  were  dear. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now — ^the  fearful  disappointment  and  dis- 
aster that  came  upon  those  bankers  and  merchants  and  editors  who 
thus  helped  to  precipitate  upon  the  country  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff 
of  1894.  One  such  chastening  experience  as  that  should  be  enough  to 
teach  a  broad  and  enduring  wisdom.  The  absolutely  protected  indus- 
tries whose  representatives  sought  to  deprive  the  partially  protected 
industries  of  part  or  all  of  their  tariff  protection  forgot  their  depend- 
ence upon  these  partially  protected  industries  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  prosperity.  The  manufacturers  were  patrons  of  the  banks, 
and  these  manufacturers  and  their  thousands  of  workpeople  made  up 
in  our  great  industrial  States  the  principal  market  of  the  merchants 
and  storekeepers.  WTien  the  mills  and  ractories  shut  down  through- 
out New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  of 
what  avail  was  it  that  the  storekeepers  could,  under  the  reduced  tariff, 
buy  more  and  cheaper  foreign  goods?  Their  market  was  gone;  idle 
men  and  women  could  not  buy ;  even  the  cheapest  goods  proved  to  be 
too  dear  for  those  who  had  no  money  in  their  pockets. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  publishes  graphic  compara- 
tive records  of  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  the  chief  productive 
industries  year  by  year.  This  record  covers  not  only  partially  pro- 
tected industries,  like  cotton  manufacturing  and  other  textile  arts, 
steel  making,  glass  making,  etc.,  but  also  the  absolutely  protected 
trades  of  the  carpenter,  painter,  plasterer,  plumber,  mason,  com- 
positor, etc.  Now,  of  course,  there  was  a  severe  shrinkage  in  the 
wage  record  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  all  other  tariff-protected 
industries  in  those  gloomy  years  from  1892  to  1896,  when  the  foes  of 
the  protective  policy  were  dominant  in  Washington.  But  the  strik- 
ing fact  is  that  this  shrinkage  occurred  at  the  same  time  in  the  wages 
of  the  absolutely  protected  industries — in  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
of  the  building  trades,  for  instance,  and  the  employees  of  newspapers. 

All  this  was  natural  enough,  and,  indeed,  inevitable.  For  witn  33 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  and  24  per  cent  of  the 
machinery  partly  or  whollv  idle,  as  they  were  at  one  time  in  those 
black  years,  43  per  cent  ot  the  woolen  mills  and  42  per  cent  of  the 
machinery,  and  53  per  cent  of  the  knitting  mills  and  47  per  cent  of 
the  machinery — and  the  same  prostration  in  other  partially  protected 
industries — where  were  the  manufacturers  who  would  dare  to  build 
new  mills,  or  the  workers  who  could  build  new  dwellings,  to  employ 
the  carpenter,  painter,  plumber,  plasterer,  and  mason?  Why,  tnese 
idle  workers  could  not  even  afford  to  buy  newspapers,  except  to 
search  them,  all  in  vain,  for  opportunities  for  employment.  The 
"  fight  of  extermination  "  on  "  the  protected  industries  of  the  coun- 
try ^'  had  succeeded  all  too  well.  The  interdependence  of  the  na- 
tional industries  had  had  a  tardy  but  painfully  vivid  demonstration. 
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Cut  the  tariff  and  you  cut  the  wages  in  tariff-protected  industries. 
Then  wages  in  other  industries  fall  as  surely  as  ebb  tide  in  Bostcm 
Harbor  follows  the  ebb  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  interdependence  of  industries. 

When  one  industry  is  struck  down,  not  only  does  the  demand  lessen 
or  altogether  cease  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  that  industry  for  the 
products  or  service  of  other  industries,  but  the  idle  workers  of  the 
industry  thus  assailed  crowd  into  other  industries  and  depress  wages 
there.  A  large  textile  mill  is  forced  to  close  by  tariff  reduction.  Its 
operatives  must  find  immediate  employment  elsewhere  in  order  to 
live.  They  naturally  grasp  at  anything  available,  invading  the  un- 
skilled or  perhaps  some  of  them  the  skilled  branches  of  an  absolutely 
protected  calling  like  the  building  trades,  which  are  already  suffering 
irom  a  reduced  demand  for  construction.  When  there  is  only  one 
job,  and  there  are  two  men  looking  for  the  job,  a  fall  of  wages  is 
inevitable. 

And  the  clerks  from  the  office  of  the  idle  mill  are  forced  to  seek 
employment  in  banks  or  wholesale  or  retail  houses,  and  the  necessi> 
ties  of  these  clerks  render  them  willing  and  eager  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices for  smaller  pay  than  the  present  clerks  are  receiving.  In  the 
tariff  reform  campaigns  of  1887-1893  in  Massachusetts,  the  anti- 
protection  orators  and  newspapers  made  an  especial  deliberate  effort 
to  win  over  the  bank  clerks  and  similar  workers  to  their  cause  by 
insisting  that  the  clerks  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  system,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  very  greatly  and  directly  benefited  by  the  reduced  cost  of 
living  that  would  certainly  result  xrom  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  all  of  those  clerks  and  other 
salaried  employees  who  yielded  to  that  delusion  very  soon  had  an 
immediate  and  personal  demonstration  of  the  stern  economic  truth 
of  the  close  interdependence  of  American  industries. 

All  sharers  in  the  better  times. 

Just  as  this  interdependence  was  so  forcibly  exemplified  in  the 
general  decline  of  employment  and  wages  and  the  shrmkage  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  the  people  that  attended  the  tanlT  reduc- 
tion of  1894,  so  it  was  exemplified  in  the  uplift  of  prosperity  that 
followed  on  the  reestablishment  of  the  protective  policy.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that  wages  in  American  cotton 
mills  have  advanced  50.1  per  cent  since  1896  in  this  important  par- 
tially protected  industry,  but  they  show  also  that  wages  in  the  abso- 
lutely protected  building  trades  have  advanced  44.7  per  cent.  Here 
is  another  signal  proof  of  the  interdependence  of  industries.  An  ade- 
quate tariff  has  restored  prosperity  to  American  manufacturing  and 
therefore  there  have  again  been  new  mills  and  new  dwellings  to 
build. 

Increased  employment  has  brought  improved  wages,  and  therefore 
increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  people.  Those 
merchants,  those  distributers  in  an  absolutelv  protected  inaustry,  who 
diortsightedly  helped  to  bring  on  the  tariff  reduction  of  1894  have 
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found  the  prosperity  of  which  they  robbed  themselves  returning 
with  the  reestablishment  of  tariff  protection.  The  clerks  and  other 
employees  in  these  mercantile  houses  have  been  benefited  also,  for 
the  workers  in  the  tariff-protected  industries  have  gone  back  to  their 
proper  callings  and  the  absolutely  protected  industries  to  which 
they  had  fled  for  refuge  are  no  longer  harassed  by  two  men  seeking 
for  one  man's  work. 

When  tariff  protection  was  overthrown  in  1892  the  memories  of 
only  the  oldest  voters  reached  back  to  1857.  But  there  are  millions  of 
voters  still  young  who  can  recall  1894.  In  the  light  of  that  not  remote 
experience,  it  is  a  rash  as  well  as  a  wicked  thing  to  begin  again  to  en- 
deavor to  set  class  against  class  and  to  proclaim  the  antagonistic  in- 
terest of  the  so-called  "  consumers  "  and  ''  producers  " — of  the  "  unpro- 
tected "  and  "  protected  "  industries.  For  industrially  as  well  as  po- 
litically the  American  people  are  one  in  their  interdependence;  they 
are  all  consumers  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  producers;  and  these  produ- 
cers all  belong  to  either  absolutely  protected  or  partially  protected 
industries.  !^ery  sinister  attempt  to  distract  or  divide  them  into 
jealous  and  contending  classes  for  supposed  selfish  or  partisan  advan- 
tage is  as  great  a  crime  agjainst  our  common  country  as  a  like  attempt 
to  distract  and  divide  section  against  section.  Such  an  expedient  is  m 
itself  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  cause  for  which  it  is  invoked. 

Appendix  C. 

a\nbrage  wages  and  relative  wages  per  hour  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industry  of  the  united  states. 


(From  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  July,  1908.] 

Average  wages  per  hour,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


Burlers,  female $0.1153 

Carders,  male .  1290 

Card  strippers,  male .  1355 

Combers : 

Male .  1230 

Female .  DISS 

Dyers,  male .  1500 

I.KX)m  fixers,  male .2674 


Spinners : 
Frame — 

Male 10.1159 

Female .  1185 

Mule,  male .2066 

Weavers : 

Male .  2116 

Female .  1841 


Relative  wages  per  hour,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


Burlers,  female: 

Bnrlers,  female — Continued. 

Average  1890-1899 

^  100.0 

1903 

119.4 

1890 

93.3 

1904 

__  118.7 

1891 

93.7 

1905 

—  124.4 

1892 ._ 

97.5 

1908 

-_  129.5 

1893 

100.5 

1907 

--  13C.7 

1894 

99.2 

Carders,  male: 

1895 

99.6 

Average  1890-1899 

.-  100.0 

1896 

107.9 

1890 ._. 

—    99.1 

1897 

100.4 

1891 

_-    99.6 

1898 

102.9 

1892 

._  101.7 

1899 

105.  5 

1S93 

_.  103.4 

1900 

111.3 

108.3 

1894 

98.5 

1901 

1895 

_.    97.7 

1902 

113.3 

1896 

>.    98.1 
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Relative  wages  per  hour,  woolen  and  worsted  goods — Continued. 


Carders,  male — Continued. 

1897 101.7 

1898 99.  8 

1899 100.0 

1900 110.9 

1901 106.2 

1902 106.7 

1903 109.4 

1904 115.0 

1905 116.8 

1906 121.0 

1907 128.7 

Card  strippers,  male : 

Average  1890-99 100.0 

1890 L 92.4 

1891 99.  3 

1892 103.3 

1893 99.  5 

1894 99.0 

1895 96.  5 

1896 104.0 

1897 100.  2 

1898 98.  9 

1899 I 106.7 

1900 111.4 

1901 112.2 

1902 116.6 

1903 117. 6 

1904 120.5 

1905 121.8 

1906 122.6 

1907 125. 5 

Combers,  male: 

Average  1890-99 100.0 

1890 95.7 

1891 98. 9 

1892 95.7 

1893 J19.  5 

1894 107.2 

1895 94. 0 

1896 104.6 

1897 . 95.  4 

1898 95. 9 

1899 113.  3 

1900 106.6 

1901 107.  9 

1902 103.8 

1903 102.1 

1904 93. 3 

1905 94.  8 

1906 95.  3 

1907 96.  9 

Combers,  female : 

Average  1890-99 100. 0 

1890 98. 3 

1891 98. 8 

1892 98.  5 

1893 101.3 

1894 1 93. 4 

1895 96. 3 

1896 103.1 

1897 102.9 


Combers,  female — Continued. 

1898 104.0 

1899 103.3 

1900 110.3 

1901 111.  1 

1902 - 112.6 

1903 110.4 

1904 105.  8 

1905 101.7 

1906 105.4 

1907 106.5 

Dyers,  male: 

Average  1890-99 : 100.0 

1890 100.  2 

1891 101.  5 


100.7 
103.1 
95.5 
96.6 
98.5 
99.4 
101.4 


1802_ 
1893- 
1894- 
1895- 
1896- 
1897- 
1898- 

1899 102. 6 

1900 109.3 

1901 106.8 

1902 108.4 

1003 108. 2 

1904 108.9 

1905 109.3 

1906 114.  8 

1907 122.3 

Ix)om  fixers,  male: 

Average  1890-99 100. 0 

1890 98. 3 

1891 98.  2 

1892 100.2 

1893 102.  0 

1894 96. 4 

1895 96.  7 

1896 101.2 

1897 102. 0 

1898 102.0 

1899 102.  8 

1900 112.5 

1901 112.2 

1902 114. 0 

1903 115.9 

1904 112.  7 

1905 114.  5 

1906 122.  7 

1907 128.9 

Spinners,  frame,  female: 

1890-99 100.0 


1890 

96.7 

1891 

97.6 

1S92  . 

98.4 

1893 

103.5 

3894 

94.2 

1895 

95.1 

1896 

101.1 

1897 

102.5 

1898 

104.4 
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Relative  wages  per  hour,  woolcti  and  tcorated  ff^od^ — Continued. 

Spinners,  fmnie,  female — Gontlnned. 

1899 106.5 

1900 138.  0 

1901 115.4 

1902 122.  8 

1903 123. 2 

1904 120. 2 

1905 121.  6 

1906 125.  6 

1907 139.  8 

Spinners,  mule,  male : 

Average  1890-1899 100.0 

1890 90. 6 

1891 95.  5 

1892 93.  9 

1893 101.5 

1894 98. 1 

1895 96.2 

1896 lai.T 

1897 104.2 

1898 111.1 

1899 99. 0 

1900 115.6 

1901 114.3 

1902 114.0 

1903 124.8 

1904 125.9 

1905 131.1 

1906 140.6 

1907 143.3 

Weavers,  male: 

Average  1890-1899 100. 0 

1890 101.6 

1891 102.2 

1892 j_._  ms.s 

1893 109.7 


Weavers,  mal« — Continued. 
1894 

92.S 

1895 

—    94.9 

1896 _       . 

94.7 

1897 

—  9ao 

1898 

101.1 

1899 

—  100.9 

1900 

111.7 

1901 

—  113.6 

1902 

_  120.4 

1903 :. 

—  124.7 

1904 

116.6 

1905 

.__  123.8 

1906 —           -     . 

.,-  136.0 

1907 _'-     —  - 

__  142.1 

Weavers,  female: 

Average  1890-99 

.—  100.0 

1890 

__  100.4 

1891     -         -       -         

99.1 

1892 

100.8 

1893 

_-  106.7 

1894 

.—    94.3 

1895     

-    93.8 

1896 

_-    96.7 

1897 

100.7 

1808 

—  104.6 

1899 

.-_  102.4 

1900 

109.8 

1901 

.__  112.5 

1902 

112.5 

1903 

.-    115,9 

1904 

_-  113.4 

1905 

117.1 

1906 

126.4 

1907 

...  137. 1 

Relative  wages  per  fiour  for  whole  industry,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


1800 98. 1 

1891 99. 1 

1892 09. 6 

1893 101. 5 

1894 97.  2 

1895 1)6.  8 

1896 100. 9 

1897 100.  2 

1898 102.  5 


1809 103. 7 

1900 110. 4 

1901 110. 6 

1902 113. 5 

1903 115. 2 

1904 116. 4 

1905 lis.  3 

1906 124. 0 

1907 131. 9 
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Appendix  D. 

statement  showing  the  quantities  and  value  of  certain  articles  of  clothing,  equi- 
page, and  materials  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  United 
States  Army,  duHng  the  fiscal  years  1904,  1905,  1906, 1901,  and  1908,  as  called 
for  in  communication  from  the  president  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, dated  November  20,  1908, 


Artldes. 


AU  wool. 


1904. 


Quantity.       Value 


Blankets,  wool,  heavy 

Blanket!,  wool,  light 

Cloth,  dark  blue,  army  standard.. 

Cloth,  dark  blue,  cap, 

Cloth  facing  (all  colors) 

Flannel,  dark  blue»  blouse 

Kersey,  sky  blue,  22>ounce 

Stockings,  wool,  heavy, 

Wortted. 

Breast  cords 

Cord  edge  braid 

Hat  cords 

lowtlng,  black 

Lasting,  olive  drab  — 

Trumpet  cords 

Wool  and  wortted. 

Cloth,  covert 

Plannel,  olive  drab 

Serge,  olive  drab 

Wool  and  cotton. 


J 


..yards.-; 
-..do._.J 
...do-...;. 

do 

do.... 

pairs.. 


.yards—, 

.yards.., 
...do....! 


.yards..! 

...do 

...do.... 


Drawers,  winter,  heavy 

Stockings,  wool,  light 

Undershirts,  wool,  heavy 

Undershirts,  wool,  light 


..pairs. 
..do.... 


11,172 

17,811 

167,117 

3,628 


99.1^ 
100.000 


04,288 
800,000 
244,808 
100,882 
240,218 
6,050 


288,614 
4r4,283 
220,842 


72,746 
884,994 
02,000 
60,000 


$38,000.28 

42,981.28 

292,454.76 

6,401.62 


126,920.60 
27,846.66 


47,047.22 

7,187.60 

12,240.15 

109,166.42 

217,996.20 

1.986.00 


676,122.76 
288,469.70 
408,666.06 


42.192.68 
71,721.81 
88,747.60 
17,826.00 


1906. 


Quantity.       Value. 


41,976 
29,289 
69,400 

"X200" 
1,000 
27,147 
60,000 


14^678 

10,800 

288,247 

"899I774' 
600 


868,776 
221,862 
118.096 


26,131 
481,740 


1,006 


$146,496.84 
82,686.72 
126,622.00 

6~776ro5 
2,876.00 
42,020.79 
18,928.28 


7,677.96 

248.92 

11.012.86 

"iiBISiTS 

167.79 


704,012.26 
164.046.40 
189.040.20 


16.661.22 
77,718.20 


402.40 


Articles. 


AU  wool. 

Blankets,  wool,  heavy 

Cloth,  dark  blue,  army  standard yards.. 

Cloth  facing  (all  colors) do..., 

Cloth  facing,  olive  drab do... 

Kersey,  sky  blue,  22-ounce do... 

Stockings,  wool,  heavy pairs.. 

Worsted . 

Breast  cords 

Cord  edge  braid yards., 

Hat  cords 

I/ftsting.  olive  drab yards. 

Trumpet  cords 

Wool  and  worsted. 

Cloth,  covert yards. 

Flannel,  olive  drab do.... 

Serge,  olive  drab do— ., 

Wool  and  cotton. 

Drawers,  winter,  heavy pairs.. 

Stockings,  wool,  light do... 

Undershirts,  wool,  heavy 

Undershirts,  wool,  light 


1906. 


Quantity.       Value, 


67.090 

104,115 

11,704 

""99^145" 


$851,661.60 

208,084.26 

16,486.00 


68.212 
195,000 

62.855  i 
106,606 
1,004  • 


69,924 

17.105 

110,970 


65.879 

136.476 

75,164 

49,996 


29,106.00 

4.727.00 

2,617.76 

144,678.85 

811.24 


189,146.76 
11,978.60 
146.868.40 


87,997.72 
24,886.00 
61.111.52 
21,996.92 


1907. 


Quantity.      Value. 


64,154 
68,862 
8,280 
760 
55.601 
40.000 


85 

02,430 

79,681 

41.766 

1.466 


26.851 
188,804 


106,890 
487,723 
80,000 
80,675 


$820,694.62 

124.511.40 

10,828.75 

8,000.00 

93.409.68 

10.800.00 


17.60 

2.420.45 

3.964.05 

57.219.42 

451.86 


22.184.84 
163,240.86 


70.181.27 
74.412.91 
21.900.00 
16,257.76 
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Statement  shotoing  the  quantities  and  value  of  certain  articles,  etc, — Continued. 


ArtteleB. 


AU  wool. 

Blankets,  wool,  heavy 

Blankets,  wool,  light 

Oloth,  dark  blue,  army  standard 

Oloth,  dark  blue,  cap 

Oloth  facing  (all  colors) 

Oloth  facing,  olive  drab 

Flannel,  dark  blue,  blouse 

Kersey,  sky  blue,  22-ounce 

Stockings,  wool,  heavy, 

Worsted, 


..yards— 
-„do — 

—do 

do.-_. 

do.... 

do.... 

pairs- 


Breast  cords 

Oord  edge  braid 

Hat  cords 

Lasting,  black 

Lasting,  olive  drab 

Trumpet  cords 


yards. 


.yards.. 
...do 


Wool  and  worsted, 

Oloth,  covert *— 

Flannel,  olive  drab 

Kersey,  olive  drab,  22-ounoe 

Kersey,  olive  drab,  IC-ounco 

Serge,  olive  drab 

Wool  and  cotton. 

Drawers,  winter,  heavy 

Stockings,  wool,  Ught 

Undershirts,  wool,  heavy 

Undershirts,  wool,  light 


..yards.. 
— do — 

do 

do — 

...do..-. 


..pairs.. 
...do — 


1908. 


Total  for  five  years. 


Quantity. 


45,406 


$222,101.22 


14,841 

"8I526" 
100 


o.sao 

90,000 
105.63^ 


21, 008 
1,426 


98,763 

115,875 

112,42s 

158 


45 
776,872 


Value. 


20,674.20 
460.00 


4,665.00 
1,650.00 
0,987.92 


29,S06.U 
618.18 


109,628.98 

248.405.00 

191,182.88 

192.76 


85.10 
124,210.52 


Quantity. 


Value. 


229.796 

46.600 

408,825 

3,528  i 

20,704 

850 

1,000 

281,043 

190,000 


176,133 
0^8,336 
780,718 
100.382 
808,969 
10,445 


712,a3 
817.854 
115,875 
112.425 
502,867 


262,200 

2,166,804 

167,164 

131,674 


$1,061,833.96 

125,568.00 

7^,188.66 

6,491. S2 

44.623.67 

3.450.00 

2,375.00 

428,514.57 

52,569.84 


88.413.63 
16,239.87 
40.692.22 
109,165.42 
865,219.04 
3.480.57 


1,518.283.77 
587,151.37 
243.405.00 
191,18S.S8 
M3,a06.32 


174.037.06 
372.451.94 
106,759.02 
66,482.07 


War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General, 
Wdshingtonj  D.  (7.,  November  gS^  J908. 


STATEMENT    SHOWING   THE   QUANTITIES    AND   VALUE   OF    CLOTHING    PURCHASED   FOB 

THE   NAVY. 

Woolen  and  worsted  cloths, 

oloth,  blub,  FOR  OAPS  AND  TROUSERS,  17-OUNCB,  ALL  WOOL. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1908 

Yards. 
175,000 
75,000 
100,000 

$339,500 
141,750 
177,000 

1908 

TotaL 

Yards. 
100.000 

$157,000 

1907 

815.250 

OLOTH,  BLUE,  FOR  OVERCOATS.  80OUN0E,  ALL  WOOL. 


190S. 
1904. 
1907. 


FLANNEL,  BLUE,  11-OUNOE,  FOR  OVERSHIRTS.  ETC..  ALL  WOOL. 

lOOi 

1905l 

100,000 
200.080 

$77,000 
199,750 

1008 , 

Total 

150,000           $115,500 

S92.2'i0 
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Woolen  and  worsted  cloths — Continued. 

PLANNEL,  BLUE.  7-OUNCE.   FOB  LINING  OVERCOATS.   ETC.   ALL  WOOL. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1903 

IflO* 

1907 

Tarda, 
10,000 
15.000 
15.000 

18.700 
12.712 
12.675 

1908- 

Total 

Tarda. 
16.000 

$10,800 



44.8S7 

SERGE.  BLUB,   12i-0UNCE,   FOB  CHIEF  PBTTT  OFFICERS'   UNIFORMS.   ALL 

WORSTED. 


1904 

1906 


TotaL. 


Tarda. 
80.000 
20.000 


$108,100 
27.400 


190.500 


MOMIE  CLOTH  FOR  CURTAIN  MATERIAL  ON  SHIPBOARD.  ALL  WOOL. 


BILLIARD  CLOTH  FOB  TABLE  COVERS  ON  SHIPBOARD,  ALL  WOOL. 


1904- 

Tarda. 
800 
600 

aoo 

880 

* 

$1,600 
2.680 
1.200 
8.4Jn 

1908- 

Total    - 

Tarda. 
800 

$1,266 

1906 

1906           «. 

10,066 

1907 

BUNTING  FOR  FLAGS,  PENNANTS.  ETC..  ALL  WOOL. 


1904— 
1906-.. 
1906L.. 
1907.., 


Tarda. 
190.000 
148.000 
102.000 
224.940 


$30,040 
85.000 
48.729 
68.181 


igOB 

Total 


Tarda. 
280,700 


240.278 


TOTALS. 


1908-. 

1904... 
1905—. 


AU  kinda. 
60.000 
600.300 
847.100 


$97,200 
662.052 
244,440 


1906.. 


1907 

1906 


AUianda. 
278.418 
878,770 
560,260 


$201,179 
888.298 
446,089 


Woolen  and  worsted  clothing. 

None  purchased ;  see  paragraph  4  of  indorsement. 

Woolen  and  worsted  knitted  cloth. 
None  purchased. 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixed  knitted  cloth. 


None  purchased. 
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Woolen  and  cation  mixed  knitted  cloth. 
JERSEYS— ALL  WOOL. 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

19M 

1006. 

..____,^____ .__ ..„_ 



JSaeh, 
45,000 
20.000 
80,000 

I».8» 
36.918 
50.991 

19QSu 

WATCH  CAPS,  ALL  WOOL. 

1004 

1006 

60,000  !        |l'>,4e8 
20,000  >           5.898 

1907 

1908- 

1 

25,000 
SO.OOO 

8.694 

GLOVES,  ALL  WOOL. 

1906 .    « 

Pairg. 
30.000 
85,000 

$10,600 
18,082 

1908 

Pairs. 
80,000 

HO.OOO 

lOOOu 

TOTALS. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

AUttniU. 
105,000 
80,000 
76,000 

$76,804 
10,500 
55.928 

1 

1907 

1906 - 

1 

1 

AUutUU. 
26,000 
90,000 

S:^ 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixed  knitted  goods. 

UNDBRSHIBTS,  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY,  33)  PER  CENT  TO  35  PEB  CENT  OF  WoOL; 
NOT  MORE  THAN  66  TO  6Q|  PER  CENT  COTTON. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

1904. 

Each. 
75,000 
260,000 

fi0,250 

1907 .-    - 

Baek, 
10,000 
70,000 

$ll.?W 
40.790 

ig06 

1  iw» , ., 

1 

1  "^ 

DRAWERS,  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY.  33)  PER  CENT  TO  35  PER  CENT  OF  WOOL;  NOT 
MORE  THAN  65  TO  66|  PER  CENT  COTTON. 

1906l 

1907 

250,000        $233,375 
10,000  1         11,700 

1008 

44,000  .          $32,710 

1 
1 

CARPETS,  20-OUNCB,  WOOLEN,  AND  llOUNCB  COTTON,  TO  1   RUNNING  YARD. 

1904 

1905 

Yards. 

1,800     -11,976.00      1906 

2,000  j    •2,190.00      1908- 

Yards. 

3,000      •$8,541.00 
4,400           5.33S.50 

a  Estimated. 

RUGS,    35    OUNCE    WOOLEN.    8-OUNCB    LINEN.    AND    10-OUNCE    COTTON,    TO    1 
RUNNING  YARD,  27  INCHES  WIDE. 

Yardit. 

1904 800         'ILOTS 

1905 900            •2,190 

1906 

1908- 

Yards.     1 

1,400  i          «$3.5<1 
4.900              13.678 

•  Estli 

nated. 
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Woolen  and  worsted  hosiery, 

1803.  Socka,  all  wool,  75,000  pairs $22,237.60 

1908.  StocklngB,  footbidl.  all  wool.  540  pairs 513. 00 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixed  hosiery. 

1906.  Socks,  merino,  05  per  cent  wool  and  36  per  cent  cotton,  100,000 

pairs $26,735 

1907.  SockB»  merioo,  66  per  cent  wool  and  35  per  cent  cotton,  100,000 

pairs. 26,460 

Any  other  articles  in  which  wnol  is  a  component  part. 

1906.  Blanketm  all  wool,  3^  pounds  each,  30,000 $88, 483 

1907.  Blankets,  all  wool,  3i  pounds  each.  50,000 126, 000 

1908.  Blankets,  all  wool,  3i  pounds  each,  53,000 129, 124 

Prison  cloth  {wooi  and  cotton  so  proportioned  that  boiling  for  one  hour  in  2  per 
cent  caustic  potash  s(^ution  leaves  not  more  than  11  per  cent  dry  insoluble 
matter) : 

1907.  16,000  yards $13,440.00 

190&  16,000  yards 10,350.00 

Flannel,  Shaker,  gray  {wool  and  cotton  so  proportioned  that  boiling  for  one 
hour  in  2  per  cent  oaustic  potash  solution  leaves  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
dry  insoluble  matter): 

1906.  2,400  yards $1,860.00 

1906.  2,500  yards 1,825.00 

1908.  4,000  yards 3,880.00 

Appendix  E. 
Synopsis, 

I.  The  German  agreement  was  negotiated  and  signed,  although 
no  consultations  were  held  with  or  advice  given  by  any  body  of 
manufacturers  or  merchants  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  those 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  being  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  public 
and  seemingly  authoritative  announcement  that  the  commission  sent 
to  Berlin  dia  not  go  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  make  promises,  but, 
after  investigation,  to  report  the  difficulties  and  demands  of  Ger- 
many. 

II.  Open  hearings,  conceded  in  some  cases  by  the  agreement,  have 
been  long  opposed  by  many  most  familiar  with  customs  procedure, 
the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  commission  himself  going  on  record 
against  them  in  1906. 

III.  Since  open  hearings  have  been  granted  the  attorney  for  Ger- 
man exporters  says  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporters 
and  his  connections  in  this  country. 

rV.  Seven  of  the  nine  general  appraisers  opposed  the  open  hear- 
ings, one  of  the  two  advocating  them  favoring  them  simply  as  an  ex- 
periment for  six  months.  Formerly  the  board  secured  evidence  be- 
cause the  records  of  tradespeople  were  carefully  guarded.  Since  the 
agreement  went  into  effect  witnesses  deemed  material  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  market  value  have  declined  to  appear  before  the 
board  in  open  session. 

V.  German  exporters  are  not  required  to  furnish  statements  of 
cost,  except  upon  request  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  entry.    But 
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witnesses  needed  here  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Government  must 
testify  at  open  hearings,  perhaps  divulging  important  trade  secrets. 

VI.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  competition  oetween  foreign  and 
American  goods  the  open  hearings  maj  be  held  with  considerable 
success,  but  where  there  is  conunercial  rivalry  they  fail. 

VII.  Although  Hie  President  declared  that  unaer  our  practice  the 
abuses  under  the  administrative  customs  law  had  become  gross  and 
discreditable,  not  one  purchasing  importer  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  protest  against  the  alleged  abus«5. 

VIII.  Appraisements  are  not  judicial  proceedings,  but  simply 
ascertainments  of  value.  In  few  States  when  property  is  assessed 
has  the  owner  a  right  to  be  heard  or  to  present  witnesses.  In  ap- 
praisement and  reappraisement  cases  the  importer  has  the  right  to 
appear  and  also  produce  witnesses,  together  with  the  right  of  appeal, 
a  method  under  which  greater  opportunities  are  offered  for  determin- 
ing the  taxable  value  of  property  than  under  any  other. 

IX.  This  method  of  determining  dutiable  value  has  been  approved 
b^  the  Supreme  Court,  who  have  held  that  the  question  is  not  to  be 
tried  before  the  appraisers  as  if  it  were  an  issue  in  a  judicial  tribunal. 

X.  Our  system  is  much  more  liberal  than  that  followed  in  Ger- 
many, where  there  is  no  appeal  and  no  reappraisement. 

XI.  A  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  was 
freely  predicted  when  negotiations  were  undertaken.  But  foreign 
papers  conversant  with  conditions  in  Germany  pointed  out  that  Ger- 
many could  not  afford  to  inaugurate  such  a  war,  or,  if  inaugurated, 
to  wage  it. 

XII.  Germany's  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907  were  valued  at  $161,500,000,  of  which  $147,000,000  were  manu- 
factured goods.  On  the  contrary,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
Germany  were  chiefly  unmanufactured  products,  cotton  and  food- 
stuffs making  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  total. 

XIII.  Germany  is  not  a  self-sufficing  nation,  can  not  get  such  sup- 
plies from  her  continental  neighbors,  and  must  secure  them  from  this 
country.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  German 
authorities  would  have  taken  steps  to  make  their  importation  more 
difficult  or  expensive. 

XIV.  Herr  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  councilor  of  the  German 
Imperial  Government,  scouted  the  idea  of  an  industrial  war  being 
waged  by  the  two  countries. 

XV.  German  exporters  have  endeavored  for  years  to  conceal  the 
market  value  and  cost  of  production  of  goods  sent  to  this  country. 
Their  hostility  to  the  requirements  of  our  law  has  been  so  marked 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  feel  that  certificates  of  values  to  be  f ur- 

.nished  by  German  chambers  of  commerce  will  lessen  the  frauds 
acknowledged  to  have  been  committed. 

XVI.  German  chambers  of  commerce  are  semiofficial  bodies  through 
which  German  business  men  make  known  to  the  Government  griev- 
ances to  which  they  wish  attention  directed.  When  their  certificates 
of  value  are  accepted  no  chance  for  cross-examination  of  those  fur- 
nishing these  values  is  given,  whereas  the  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  at  the  reappraisement  hearings  was  strongly  urged 
as  a  right  of  the  importer. 

XVII.  If  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  certify  the  true  values 
of  exports,  why  did  the  President  promise  to  recommend  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  law  to  permit  a  10  per  cent  undervaluation  of  imported 
merchandise? 

XVIII.  Competent  attorneys  declare  the  President,  when  he  nego- 
tiated and  proclaimed  the  agreement,  exceeded  his  powers  under  the 
Dingley  law,  because  the  agreement  alters  not  only  the  Treasury  regu- 
lations but  the  existing  law,  which  can  be  changed  only  by  Congress. 

XIX.  Advantages  granted  by  the  agreement  caused  a  strong  effort 
on  the  part  of  otner  countries  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  same 
privilege  to  them.  England's  unofficial  boards  of  trade  now  issue 
certificates  as  well  as  Germany's  chambers  of  commerce,  which  we 
are  told  are  official  bodies — "  part  of  the  Government." 

XX.  The  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.  The  value  of  partly 
manufactured  goods  imported  freely  into  the  United  States  exceeds  , 
by  $25,000,000  the  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods  imported  by  Ger- 
many, while  the  value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  exceeds  by 
$126,000,000  the  value  of  those  imported  by  Germany,  and  exceeds 
by  $65,000,000  the  value  of  those  of  France  and  Germany  combined. 

XXI.  If  European  countries,  neighbors  of  Germany,  with  which 
she  has  reciprocity  treaties,  fail  of  access  to  Germany's  market  in 
many  lines  of  manufacture,  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

The  German  Agreement 

AND  ITS  DEFEXSE  BY  THE  CHAIR3rAN  OF  THE  COMMISSION  TO  GERMAN Y.« 

An  examination  of  some  points  involved. 

In  an  annual  report  made  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  one  year  ago  in  noting  the  sending  to  Germany  by  the 
President  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North; 
N.  I.  Stone,  tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor; 
and  James  L.  Gerry,  chief  of  the  custom?  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  writer  said: 

The  commission  was  not  pent  abroad  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  to  make  prom- 
ises, bnt.  after  investlcjation  and  consultation,  to  malce  a  report  of  the  differences 
and  the  demands.  The  hoi^e  of  the  State  Department  is  said  to  l>e  that  the 
American  commissioners  may  "be  able  to  recommend  some  change  in  existing 
methods  of  administration  of  the  Dingley  Act  where  it  bears  hardest  upon  Ger- 
man exporters." 


That  the  object  of  the  commission's  appointment,  as  there  set  forth, 
was  correct  is  shown  by  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  wherein 
he  says: 

This  commission  was  engaged  for  several  months  in  conference  with  a  similar 
commission  appointed  by  the  German  Government,  under  instructions,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  reach  a  common  understanding  as  to  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  material  and  relevant  to  the  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries.^ 

This  commission  not  only  made  an  "investigation,"  but  actually 
concluded  a  bargain  or  agreement.     Not  only  did  they  negotiate  a 

«  Bulletin  for  September,  1907,  pp.  267  and  273. 
*  Annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  60. 
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temporary  agreement,  but  thev  brought  back  with  them  a  tentative 
draft  of  a  permanent  reciprocity  treaty;  Chairman  North,  in  his  de- 
fense of  this  temporary  agreement,  stating  that  Germany  had  granted 
the  "  Provisorium,"  extending  her  conventional  tariif  to  our  exports 
to  her  until  July  1, 1907, ''  in  the  belief  and  on  the  understanding  that 
this  extension  would  lead  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
which  would  place  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations  on  a 
permanent  and  equitable  basis."    Who,  it  may  be  asked,  had  the 
authority  to  make  such  a  promise  ?     The  President  could  promise  that 
a  treaty  would  be  negotiated,  but  he  could  not  assure  the  Germans  that 
it  would  be  ratified  bv  the  Senate;  and  the  mere  negotiation,  without 
that  ratifi«cation,  coulS  not  place  ''  the  commercial  relations  oi  the  two 
nations  on  a  permanent  basis."     Or  can  it  be  that  this  treaty  was  to 
become  effective  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  over  in  detail  the  various  provisions  of 
this  compact  and  present  arguments  against  them,  but  rather  to  sketch 
the  several  steps  taken  in  reaching  the  agreement  (which,  more  than 
any  other  event  of  the  year,  except  the  financial  flurry,  has  disturbed 
the  manufacturing  and  direct  importing  industries  of  the  country), 
and  glance  at  some  of  the  reasons  in  justification  of  it  advanced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  who  was  charged,  apparently,  by  the 
administration  to  try  to  allay  the  fears  of  all  interests  alarmed,  by 
explaining  how  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  will  be  the  concessions 
so  magnanimously  granted  by  the  German  Government !  In  our 
opinion,  the  points  emphasized  Jt)y  the  chairman  are  not  so  important 
as  some  left  untouched,  and  these  we  shall  also  notice. 

The  action  was  hasty  and  secret. 

First,  let  us  trace  the  steps  taken  in  the  consummation  of  this 
agreement.  The  commissioners  sailed  in  December,  1906,  its  an- 
nounced purpose  being  as  above  set  forth.  Some  time  late  in  Feb- 
ruary they  returned  with  a  report,  which  was  kept  so  secret  by  the 
State  Department  that  efforts  as  late  as  April  10,  1907,  to  ^et  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  failed,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  writing,  April 
2G,  that  "  the  preliminary  schedules  in  question  are  not  yet  perfected, 
and  any  statement  by  the  department  as  to  what  is  offered  by  Ger- 
many or  expected  of  her  by  the  United  States  as  compensating 
favors  would  be  premature  and  might  be  misleading."  At  that  date 
the  agreement  had  been  already  signed  at  Washington  by  Secretarj' 
Root,  although  the  German  ambassador's  signature  was  not  attached 
to  the  document  until  May  2.  Under  date  of  April  4  the  **  project 
of  a  commercial  agreement  with  Germany,"  together  "  with  drafts  of 
notes  proposed  to  be  exchanged,"  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the  Treasurj',  who,  without  train- 
ing or  preparation,  had  come,  within  a  month,  to  the  discharge  of 
his  new  and  perplexing  duties.  April  9,  1907,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  "  the  proposed 
modifications  of  the  consular  and  customs  regulations  will,  in  my 
opinion,  conduce  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  in  cases 
where  the  ordinary  procedure,  as  embodied  in  present  regulations. 
is  inadequate."  Then  he  added:  "After  careful  consideration  of 
the  matter  "  (he  had  not  had  the  papers  more  than  four  days)  "  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negotiation  of  the  proposed  com- 
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inercial  agreement  would  promote  friendly  relations  and  otherwise 
be  of  benefit  to  this  country." 

Secrecy  in  this  country — candor  in  Germany. 

Whether  the  trade  made  with  Germany  was  to  the  advantage  of 
that  country  or  to  ours,  as  it  has  been  cieclared  to  be,  one  can  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  this  Republic  and  the  openness  and  evident  candor  with 
which  they  were  conducted  in  the  Empire.  In  the  United  States  no 
consultation  was  held  with  any  body  of  merchants  or  manufacturers, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard,  before  the  agreement  was  drawn  and  signed. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  agreement  was  first  submitted  to 
the  German  Economic  Association,  an  organization  of  industrial  pro- 
ducers, and  only  after  its  indorsement  was  it  transmitted  to  the 
Reichstag  for  consideration  and  confirmation.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  di&rence  in  the  methods  followed  by  the  two  governments, 
some  provisions  of  this  agreement  being  inserted,  against  the  advice 
of  the  best  experts  of  this  country,  by  men  most  of  whom  had  but 
little  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  everyday  workings  of  the*  custom- 
house and  its  practices. 

There  Ims  been  mimpprehension  about  open  hearings. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  considerable  mis- 
apprehension respecting  the  provision  in  the  agreement  concerning 
open  hearings  in  reappraisement  proceedings.  To  us  there  seems  to 
be  but  slight  difference  between  the  concessions  made  by  Secretary 
Shaw  in  1906,  when  he  modified  the  regulations  so  that  the  general 
appraisers  were  given  the  privilege  '*  to  grant  open  hearings  when- 
ever it  could  be  done  without  prejudicing  the  Government,"*  and 
the  stipulation  in  the  agreement  which  provides  that  in  "  reappraise- 
ment cases  the  hearings  shall  be  open  and  in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
porter or  his  attorney,  unless  the  board  of  appraisers  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  public  interest  will  suffer 
thereby;  "  and  in  that  case  a  summary  of  the  facts  developed  at  the 
closed  hearing  upon  which  the  reappraisement  is  based  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  importer.  The  latter  seems  to  contemplate  that  all  re- 
appraisement hearings  shall  be  open  unless  the  certificate  shall  be 
filed,  while  under  the  rule  as  modified  by  Secretary  Shaw,  the  hear- 
ings w^ere  to  be  open  only  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers, they  could  be  so  held  "  without  prejudicing  the  Govern- 
ment." 

When  Mr.  North  attacked  the  closed  hearing,  designating  it  as 
"  the  American  star-chamber  proceeding,"  and  wrote,  "  Now  that  this 
closed  hearing  has  been  done  away  with,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  heard  of  in  our  customs  administration,"  his  explana- 
tion, instead  of  clarifying  the  situation,  deepened  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  intensified  the  alarm  he  hoped  to  allay,  the  language  of  the 
agreement  not  justifying  so  sweeping  a  statement  nor  furnishing  the 
slightest  basis  for  it. 

a  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1906,  p.  28. 
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Respecthig  closed  hearings. 

But  let  us  examine  his  "  explanation  "  of  the  affreement  intended 
to  allay  "  some  apprehension  regarding  the  details  "  and  to  correct  an 
"  unfounded  prejudice  against  it."  * 

Respecting  the  open  or  closed  hearing  he  correctly  says  it  '*  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  regulation  within  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
ihe  Treasury,  the  law  itself  being  silent  upon  the  subject."  Then  he 
launches  forth  in  praise  of  the  open  hearing,  declarinff  that  after  a 
year's  trial  it  ''has  proved  a  complete  success;"  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence,  given  under 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  None  of  the  dire  consequences  so  freely  pre- 
dicted have  been  realized.  On  the  contrary  the  open  hearing  has 
proved  an  effective  aid  to  the  Government  as  a  guard  against  under- 
valuation." Like  Importer  Downing  and  Attorney  Wickliam  Smith, 
he  assures  those  laboring  under  misapprehension  that  "  the  merchant 
who  desires  and  expects  to  remain  in  the  importing  business  is  going 
to  be  more  careful  about  invoices  when  he  knows  that  the  evidence  of 
undervaluation  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  public  record." 

Is  the  open  heaHug  producing  the  result  Mr.  North  describes  f 

^^Tio  has  benefited  by  the  open  hearings  ?  Has  the  Government  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence  ?  ^Vnd  has  the  open  hearing 
been  "  an  effective  aid  to  the  Government  as  a  guard  against  under- 
valuation ? "  A  prominent  customs  attorney,  who  has  been  urging 
all  kinds  of  alterations  and  modifications  in  the  law,  recently  said, 
"The  open  hearings  prescribed  by  the  reciprocal  tariff  agi'eement 
with  Germany  have,  in  the  main,  been  successful  and  meet  with  the 
approval  of  my  clients,  most  of  whom  are  prominent  German  ex- 
porters and  their  American  representatives."  After  entering  a  strong 
protest  against  the  taking  of  any  ex  parte  testimony  as  beinff  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  German  agreement,  he  saia,  "  In 
instances  where  there  have  been  'real'  open  hearings  the  results 
have,  in  the  main,  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporter  and  his  con- 
nection in  this  country."  Respecting  ex  parte  testimony,  he  contin- 
ued :  "  Its  taking  is  not  contemplated  by  the  German  agreement  and 
its  practice  is  vicious  and  full  of  danger  to  the  honest  ( ?)  foreign  ex- 
porter, and  I  sincerely  trust  that  in  the  new  treaty  to  be  made  with 
Germany  there  will  be  a  cast-iron  agreement  that  all  hearings  under 
whatever  circumstances  the  case  may  be  shall  be  free  and  open,  and 
that  no  testimony  shall  be  considered  that  is  not  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  importer  and  his  legal  or  other  representatives."  Given 
an  inch  they  now  demand  an  ell,  and  all  in  the  interests  of  the  honest 
foreign  exporter  and  the  revenues  of  this  Government.  The  kind  of 
open  hearings  now  granted,  he  confesses,  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
foreign  exporter  and  his  connection  in  this  country  and  they  meet 
with  the  approval  of  his  clients,  "most  of  whom  are  German  ex- 
porters and  their  American  representatives." 

On  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  North  now  "dubs"  the  closed  hearing  "the  American  star 
chamber  proceeding,"  having  "no  other  defense  than  the  one  calmly 
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advanced  whenever  the  system  was  criticised,  viz,  that  unless  people 
are  permitted  to  secretly  testify  against  their  neighbors  and  rivals 
they  won't  testify  at  all. ' 

Were  we  so  disposed  we  could  quote  from  his  reports  to  this  associa- 
tion in  which  he  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  almost  perfect  basis  to 
which  the  customs  administrative  law  had  been  brought  by  the 
amendments  of  1897,  and  also  those  in  which  he  graphically  de- 
scribed the  losses  suffered  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  honest 
purchasing  importers  from  the  laxer  previous  laws.  ^But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  far  back  to  find  his  opinion  respecting  open  hear- 
ings. About  a  year  previous  to  his  return  from  Berlin,  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  giving  hearings  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  customs  administrative  law,  seeWng  light  and 
information  from  various  sources,  Mr.  North,  who  had  severed  his 
connection  with  this  association  several  years  before  to  become  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  was  quoted  by  Secretary  Shaw  as  then  being 
"  absolutely  against  open  hearings."  ^  The  query  is,  Which  view  of 
the  open  hearing  is  to  be  accepted  and  which  rejected  ? 

TESTIMONY  AGAINST  OPEN  HEARINGS. 

But  laying  aside  these  contradictory  views,  as  well  as  the  question 
of  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  open  hearings,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  not  only  Secretary  Shaw,  but  seven  of  the  nine  general 
appraisers  went  on  record  against  open  hearings,  and  one  of  those 
two  favored  them  simply  as  an  experiment  for  six  months,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  Even  he  "  was  opposed  to 
any  legislation  looking  to  open  hearings  because  "  he  "  thought  it  was 
too  risKy  an  experiment."  The  president  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "if  we  had  open  hearings  we 
would  never  get  through  the  volume  of  cases,"  ^  while  another  mem- 
ber of  the  board  said :  "  If  they  (the  hearings)  were  conducted 
openly,  the  ability  of  the  board  to  procure  evidence  would  be  de- 
etroyed  and  all  reappraisements  fail.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
secrets  of  tradespeople  are  guarded  that  the  board  is  enabled  to  get 
evidence.  Frequently  an  importer's  own  witnesses  will  reauest  that 
their  testimony  be  taken  privately,  preferring  that  the  intormation 
imparted  be  sacredly  kept  from  comj)etitors.  The  class  of  evidence 
sufncient  to  establish  market  value  will  be  wholly  improper  and  in- 
sufficient in  a  trial  at  law,  and  if  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  latter  were 
necessary  the  Government  would  be  wholly  prevented  from  collecting 
its  revenue."  <^ 

On  this  question  the  Supreme  Court  years  ago  recorded  its  opinion 
as  follows : 

It  is  due  to  the  mercbaiits  and  others  who  give  such  information  that  their 
statements  shall  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  official  persons  only.  It  must  often 
occur  that  persons  in  possession  of  facts  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
appraisers  in  determining  market  value  would  be  deterred  from  appearing  and 
testifying  by  publicity  given  to  reappral semen t  proceedings. 


«  See  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 5f)th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  19, 
&  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
c  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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Such  was  some  of  the  testimony  of  men  having  actual  experience 
with  the  workings  of  the  administrative  law  and  such  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court :  yet  this  commission  (composed  of  thre^  men), 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President,  wnose  combined  prac- 
tical experience  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers, calmly  ignore  these  opinions  and  as  calmly  proceed  to  de- 
nounce the  law  and  the  regulations  which  embody  the  experience  of 
years  in  the  battle  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  federal  revenue.  Com- 
pare the  chairman's  sweeping  statement  with  the  following,  made 
after  several  months  of  experience  with  the  open  hearings,  by  the 
general  appraisers'  chairman,  who  says: 

W^ltnesses  deemed  material  by  the  Government  hi  establishing  proper  market 
value  have  declined  absolutely  to  appear  before  the  board  in  oi>en  session  and 
give  their  testimony,  on  the  ground  that  Important  trade  secrets  and  other 
Information  which  Is  considered  undesirable  to  give  competitors  would  be 
brought  out  on  cross-examination  by  the  protestant*s  attorney.  So  acute  has 
this  situation  become  during  the  last  five  months  that  In  some  Instances  the 
board  has  been  obliged  to  ask  material  witnesses  for  the  Government  to  submit 
their  testimony  in  writing.  This  testimony  has  been  shown  to  the  importer 
and  his  attorney  in  specific  cases,  but  with  the  Identity  of  the  informant  cut 
from  the  letter  heads  on  which  the  testimony  was  written.  Only  in  this  way 
was  it  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  On  other  occasions  so  strong 
has  been  the  aversion  of  Importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  appear  at  "open  hearings"  that  the  Government  has  l)een 
obliged  to  go  without  testimony  of  any  kind,  thereby  practically  permittinj?  the 
case  to  go  by  default  In  favor  of  the  importer  whose  goods  were  under 
consideration. 

Chairman  Xorth  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  witnesses  will  refuse  to 
testify  unless  permitted  to  do  so  privately,  being  deterred  by  the  fear 
that  trade  secrets  of  importance  will  be  drawn  from  them  on  cross- 
examination  ;  but  when  the  Germans  demanded  that  section  8  of  tlie 
laAv  should  be  modified  by  new  regulations  he  joined  his  fellow- 
commissioners  in  writing  in  their  report  that  "the  statements  of  cost 
required  by  the  act  require  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  German  importers;  they  contemplate  the  divul- 
gence  of  trade  secrets  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value  to  the  manu- 
facturer,  and  they  are  only  of  importance  to  the  appraisers  of 
merchandise.  We  therefore  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  consular 
regulations  be  so  amended  that  the  statements  *  *  *  need  not  be 
exacted  except  upon  the  request  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  after 
entry  of  the  goods.'' « 

Great  consideration  is  shown  for  the  German  exporters  who  have  to 
expend  "  much  time  and  ener^  in  the  preparation  of  statements  of 
cost,  which  contemplate  the  divulgence  of  trade  secrets."  But  when 
witnesses  are  needed  in  this  country  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Gov- 
ernment they  must  testify  at  open  hearings,  although  by  their  testi- 
mony they  may  be  obliged  to  divulge  trade  secrets  of  the  "utmost 
importance  "  to  them,  miere  does  the  consistency  of  this  conce^ssion 
come  in?  It  is  beyond  our  ken,  and  must  be  credited  as  one  of  those 
advantages,  which  are  so  many,  we  are  told,  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  those  who  have  studied  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. 

Another  member  of  the  board,  who  believes  in  liberality  in  the 
administration  of  customs,  after  his  experience  since  July  last,  says: 

«  See  messjige  of  the  President  to  Congress.  January  22,  1908,  p.  28. 
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I  believe  that  open  bearinps  will  never  ?)e  nn  absolute  sn<ress,  although  in 
some  circuniPtances  they  may  be  practicable.  The  truth  se<*uis  to  be  that  where 
little  or  no  competition  exists  between  foreipn  j^ooils  and  American  product i<ms 
open  hearings  may  be  had  with  considerable  success,  but  that  in  cases  where 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  Tnited  Stages  and  the  foreign  country  is 
concerned  the  open  bearings  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say  who  is  right  in  this  matter,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  Germany  or  the  men  who  see  the 
workings  of  the  new  regulations  at  close  range.  We  simply  record 
the  facts. 

The  President,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  joins  in  the 
clamor  against  the  administration  of  the  law.  saying,  "Under  our  prac- 
tice as  I  found  it  to  exist  in  this  case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and 
discreditable."  Yet  at  a  time  when  the  German  agents  and  their  sym- 
pathizers and  all  enemies  of  the  protective  tariff  were  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  secure  the  concessions  for  which  they  had  striven  for 
years  it  is  rather  remarkable,  if  the  abuses  under  the  law  had  become 
"  gross  and  discreditable,"  as  the  President  sa.ys,  or  the  conditions 
had  become  "  intolerable,"  as  Mr.  Smith  described  them,  that  not  a 
single  purchasing  importer  appeared  in  person  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  enter  a  vigorous  and  indignant  protest  against 
these  abuses  and  conditions.  It  is  true  that  many  merchants  signed 
the  petition  approving  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association;  but  of  the  New  T^rk  merchants  favoring 
them  Secretary  Shaw  said  that  at  least  "  two-thirds  were  engaged  in 
the  consignment  business." "  At  the  same  time  he  quoted  the  repre- 
sentative of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.*  as  telling  him  that "  they  (the  firm) 
had  no  more  fears  of  the  penalties  of  the  customs  law  than  they  had 
fear  of  the  penalties  against  murder  or  arson." 

Can  not  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  the  agreement  be  fairly 
likened  to  a  man  who,  ill  almost  to  death,  seeks  an  eminent  physician 
or  surgeon  and  refuses  to  take  his  advice,  or  of  a  client  who,  in 
serious  legal  difficulties,  employs  a  skillful  attorney  and  refuses  to 
follow  his  counsel? 

A  case  of  misconception. 

Mr.  North  inveighs  further  against  the  closed  hearing  in  reap- 
praisement  cases,  declaring  that  "  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his 
property  and  goods  without  due  process  of  law,  as  that  phrase  has 
come  to  be  otherwise  universally  understood  in  this  country,  i.  e., 
without  the  privilege  of  knowing  on  whose  evidence  he  is  *  *  * 
penalized  or  what  flie  character  of  that  evidence  is  and  without  the 
right  of  cross-examination." 

He  has  great  horror  of  admitting  any  evidence  without  giving  the 
.  importer  tne  right  of  cross-examination;  yet  he  and  his  fellow-com- 
missioners agree  that  certificates  of  German  chambers  of  commerce 
are  to  be  admitted  as  competent  evidence,  although  no  chance  to  cross- 
examine  the  officials  who  sign  the  certificates  can  ever  be  obtained  for 
those  who  protest  against  the  value  put  upon  the  importation  for 
which  the  certificate  may  be  given. 

Evidently  he  has  read  with  close  attention  the  argument  (put  in 
the  form  of  questions)   by  Mr.  Cockran  in  the  hearing  before  the 

oWays  and  Means  Hearings,  1900,  p.  20.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.     Apparently  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed thereby,  for  he  has  adopted   the  phrase  of  that  voluble, 
gifted  man.     Yet  he  has  qualified  Mr.  Cockran's  use  of  the  consti- 
tutional phrase  "  without  due  process  of  law  "  and  construed  its 
meaning  m  a  way  not  contemplated  by  the  expounders  of  that  docu- 
ment.    He  can  not  be  very  familiar  with  the  methods  of  appraising 
values  of  real  estate,  or  he  would  not  have  assumed  the  untenable 
position  of  demanding  that  the  right  of  cross-examination  should  be 
^ven  importers  in  cases  where  a  valuation  is  made  of  the  importa- 
tion.   Let  us  repeat  what  we  have  once  said,  that  the  appraisements 
are  not  a  proceeding,  judicial  in  character,  where  the  officers  sit  as 
judges  and  render  decisions  according  to  the  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony produced,  but  they  are  simplv  an  ascertainment  of  value.    In 
few,  if  any,  States  has  the  owner  of  real  estate  the  right  to  be  heard 
in  the  first  instance  when  his  property  is  assessed;  nor  has  he  the 
chance  to  present  witnesses  or  cross-examine  the  assessor,  either  then 
or  on  appeal.    This  summary  method  is  adopted  because  otherwise 
it  woula  oe  impossible  for  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  within  a 
reasonable  time.     But  in  appraisement  and  reappraisement  cases  the 
importer  has  the  right  to  appear  himself  and  produce  witnesses,  to- 
gether with  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  appraiser 
to  one  general  appraiser  and  from  his  decision  to  a  board  of  three 
general  appraisers,  "a  method,"  General  Appraiser  De  Vries  says* 
(if  compared  with  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union  or  with  the 
procedure  in  any  other  nation),  "under  which  there  are  greater 
opportunities  offered  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  taxable 
value  of  property  than  under  any  other." 

The  Su})rerne  Court  has  approved  our  method. 

In  a  decision  respecting  the  question  of  dutiable  value  of  mer- 
chandise the  Supreme  Court  has  well  said: 

We  are  of  opinion  that  under  tlie  statute  tbe  question  of  dutiable  value  of 
merchandise  Ib  not  to  be  tried  before  the  appraisers  as  if  it  were  an  Issue  in  a 
judicial  tribunal.  Such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  statute  and  the  practice  has 
been  to  the  contrary  from  the  earliest  liistory  of  the  Government.  No  govern- 
ment could  coHect  its  revenues  or  perform  its  necessary  functions  if  the  system 
contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs  were  to  prevail.* 

Tlie  objecting  country  has  an  arhltrary  system. 

Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  declared  ^  that  in  Europe  (he  was  speaking  of  Germany  and 
France)  — 

they  liave  no  reappraispn'oit  proceedings.  It  is  a  military  system.  A  little 
company  of  soldiers  with  side  Jirnis  stands  on  the  dock.  They  Ionic  at  your 
mercliand'se  and  do  net  toll  you  what  it  is  worth,  but  marli  what  it  is  wortii, 
pass  it  over  to  the  cashier,  and  you  pay  it. 

If  you  complain  enj)ugh  tliey  will  jro  inside,  see  a  man  there  and  taUt  witli 
him.  They  cr>nie  out.  write  their  decision,  pass  it  over,  and  that  settles  it. 
There  is  no  ar)peal  and  there  is  no  reappraisement. 


^  Ways  and  Means  hearinps,  p.  43. 

*  Se<^  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  190tl.  p.  20. 

c  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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If  this  description  of  the  procedure  in  the  country  objecting  to  our 
law  and  practice  is  correct  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  question  its 
accuracy),  which  follows  the  "star-chamber"  method  and  which 
the  enlightened,  liberal  one? 

Was  a  tariff  war  likely  f 

As  a  justification  of  this  temporary  agreement  a  studied  effort  has 
been  made  to  alarm  the  American  public  by  proclaiming  that  if  it 
had  not  been  concluded  "  the  exports  of  American  manufactured 
goods  to  Germany,"  as  Mr.  North  states  it,  "  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced  after  July  1.  This  because  on  that  date  these  exports  would 
have  become  subject  to  the  maximum  duties  which  Germany  uni- 
versally applies  to  goods  from  all  countries  which  fail  to  extend  to 
her  a  corresponding  equivalent  for  her  minimum  or  conventional 
duties  which  are  reserved  for  nations  who  consent  to  negotiate 
treaties  carrying  equivalent  concessions  or  granting  '  most- favored 
nation  '  treatment." 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  wrote :  "  Deeming  it 
my  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  a  tariff  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  *  *  *  i  sent  to  Berlin  a  com- 
mission." « 

Mr.  Xorth  writes  that  "  the  German  agreement  was  negotiated  by 
Secretary  Root  with  the  cordial  approval  of  President  Roosevelt, 
because  they  both  believe  that  it  will  prevent  a  commercial  war  witH 
Germany."  The  daily  press  was  printing  news  items  and  editorials 
headed,  "  Our  last  chance  with  Germany, '  while  a  free-trade  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  discussing  "  Reciprocity  with 
Germany,"  in  an  article  printed  after  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
said,  "  it  was  plain  that  tariff  warfare  of  unusual  severity  and 
extent  was  withm  the  range  of  immediate  possibility." 

Was  there  real  danger  of  tariff  warfare  "  of  unusual  severity  ?  " 
Before  submitting  some  facts  bearing  on  that  question,  let  us  quote 
a  few  extracts  from  a  paper  entitled  "  The  tariff  and  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States,"  ^  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  in  January,  1904. 

There  was  much  talk  in  Europe  ami  some  fear  hi  this  country  of  a  combina- 
tion against  the  United  States  among  European  countries  for  retaliatory  legis- 
lation for  the  exclusion  of  American-made  products  fn>m  these  countries,  on  the 
ground  that  their  own  products  :ne  excluded  from  the  United  States  by  customs 
rates  which  are  practically  prohibitive  in  direct  competition  with  American- 
made  goods  of  the  same  general  character. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  United  States  will  ultimately  And  the  gi'eat 
manufacturing  natloTis  of  the  world  united  in  trade  leagues  against  us.  I  can 
not  share  in  this  apprehension.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  whole  course  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Ignited  States  under  a  protective  tariff  justifies  the  conclusitm  that 
retaliatory  legislation  nee<l  not  be  feared,  and  that  high  duties  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts entering  this  country  do  not  interfere  in  any  perceptible  degree  or  measur- 
able manner  with  the  outflow  of  Anieric-n-made  prcducts.     ♦     *     * 

So  far  as  our  agricultural  products  are  concerned,  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tarilT  upon  the  export  trade  in  them  is  hardly  worth  considering. 
The  world  takes  our  foodstuffs,  as  much  of  them  as  we  can  spare  ourselves — 
because  it  can  not  get  along  without  them.  It  takes  our  raw  cotton  because  it 
has  no  other  source  of  supply  that  can  meet  its  demands,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  It  takes  our  meat  products  and  lumber  products  because  they  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  it  can  get  elsewhere. 


"See  annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  59. 
^  Pages  3,  2,  and  3  of  pamphlet  reprint. 
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Conditions  in  Germany  did  not  warrant  a  tari^  war. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  Germany  intended  to  apply  her  maxi- 
mum rates  to  United  States  exports  after  July  1,  1907.  Grant  that 
there  appeared  to  be  some  danger  of  her  doing  so,  we  answer  by  ask- 
ing a  question:  Was  she  in  a  condition  to  take  such  action,  and  if 
taken,  how  long  would  she  have  continued  that  attitude?  For  an 
answer  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  German  conditions  at  the  time 
of  or  shortly  after  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement. 

In  an  article  based  on  one  contained  in  the  semiofficial  "  Continental 
Correspondence"  treating  of  Germany's  trade  with  America,  the 
Literary  Digest  for  October  2(5,  1907,  says : 

In  it8  effort  to  gain  tariff  modifications  from  the  United  States  the  Berlin 
Government  has  been  urged  on  by  the  German  manufacturers,  who  want  our 
tariff  bars  lowered  so  they  can  pell  more  goods  here.  The  German  agrarians 
second  this  effort  with  the  suggestion  that  if  we  do  not  capitulate.  Germany 
should  retaliate  by  raising  Its  own  tariff  bars  against  American  products.  This 
is  just  what  it  can  not  very  well  do,  however,  for  Germany  must  have  our  grain 
and  meats,  and  to  raise  the  tariff  on  these  supplies,  while  enriching  the  agrarian 
landowners,  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany — and  that  is  what 
makes  socialists.  So  the  Government  is  letting  well  enough  alone,  and  assuring 
the  tariff  complainants  that  they  are  doing  splendidly  and  don't  need  any  help. 

The  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United  States  imposed  by  law  some  ten  years 
ago  has  not,  according  to  "The  Continental  Correspondence,"  Interfered  in  any 
way  with  the  sale  of  German  goods  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  Increase  in  the 
German  importations  Into  this  country  this  organ  remarks : 

"  In  every  respect  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1907  shows  record  figures.  The 
value  of  German  wares  imported  into  the  United  States  reached  the  amount  of 
$161,500,000,  while  Germany  bought  $240,000,000  worth  of  American  goods.  That 
shows  an  excess  of  50  per  cent  on  the  side  of  Germany's  purchases  and  seems 
at  the  first  glance  very  disadvantageous  for  the  fatherland.  But  we  find  that 
seven  years  ago  this  excess  amounted  to  90  i)er  cent,  and  in  1898  even  to  130  per 
cent  of  Germany's  exports  into  the  United  States.  In  proportion  at  least  the 
German  balance  of  trade  shows  a  considerable  improvement.  If  we  limit  our  at- 
tention to  the  Increase  in  the  last  two  years,  we  find  even  absolutely  the  same 
figures.  Germany  got  in  1U07  American  goods  of  $43,000,000  value  more  than  in 
1905;  and  by  the  same  amount  of  $43,000,000  we  find  the  German  imports  into 
the  United  States  higher  in  1907  than  in  1905.  Now,  if  we  go  into  details,  we 
notice  that  among  the  American  goods  Imported  into  Germany  cotton  Is  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  increase.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  of  the 
German  spinning  mills  and  the  higher  prices,  the  United  States  increased  their 
sales  of  raw  cotton  to  Germany  within  two  years  by  not  less  than  $34,000,000,  so 
that  the  cotton  imported  into  Germany  accounts  for  SO  per  cent  of  this  very  re- 
markable increase." 

When  we  come  to  ask  the  proportion  between  the  exjwrts  and  Imports  of  the 
UnittHl  States  and  Germany,  this  writer  tells  us  that  wlille  German  exports  to 
the  United  States  are  less  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  C^rmany  in 
regard  to  raw  materials,  the  contrary  Is  the  case  when  we  calculate  the  inter- 
change of  manufactured  articles.  America  exported  to  Germany  $90,600,«^X> 
worth  of  such  goods  for  the  year  ending  1907,  but  lmr)orted  from  Germany 
manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  $147,000,000. 

Germany's  era  of  prosperity,  according  to  careful  observers,  was 
showing  signs  of  waning;  and  if  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  were  accurate,  surely  Germany  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  engage  in  a  tariff  war  with  any  country,  much  less  the  United 
States.  The  London  Standard,  perhaps  not  a  friendly  authority, 
said  of  the  German  period  of  remarkable  commercial  prosperity: 

The  same  unmistakable  tendency  toward  a  diminution  of  pro.sperlty  is  no- 
ticeable in  practically  all  the  other  German  industries,  which  in  the  near 
future  will  be  affected  by  the  same  wave  of  bad  fortune.     This  termination  of 
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the  unparalleled  period  of  industrial  success  which  Germauy  has  now  l>een 
enjoying  for  several  years  has  long  since  been  foreseen  on  the  German  bourses, 
so  that  capitalists  whose  money  was  invested  in  industrial  undertakings  have 
had  time  to  make  adequate  preparations  for  the  approaching  depression. 

Even  German  papers  recognized  the  trend  of  affairs,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  tne  commercial  columns  of  the  National  Zeitunff 
(Berlin),  printed  during  the  very  month  when  those  threatened 
maximum  auties  were  to  be  appliea  to  American  exports,  will  show» 
It  said : 

The  period  of  great  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  The  Dvisseldorf  Iron  and  Steel 
Exchange,  by  the  laconic  bulletin  it  has  re<H}ntly  issued,  puts  this  fact  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  stamps  with  official  authority  all  the  forebodings  as  to  an  approach- 
ing decline  in  German  industrial  prosperity.  The  Dtisseldorf  Iron  and  Steel  Ex- 
change was  the  last  quarter  from  which  we  should  have  looked  for  this  frank 
avowal  of  its  commercial  decline.  The  reports  hitherto  issued  have  declared 
that  the  wave  of  Industrial  prosperity  was  permanent  and  the  iron  market  was 
a  fixed  reality.  But  all  concealment  is  now  at  an  end.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
this  authority,  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  period  of  great 
prosperity,  which  has  lasted  for  five  years,  comes  to  a  close  in  1907. 

That  these  opinions  were  not  without  foundation  is  shown  by  a 
news  item  from  Berlin  under  date  of  December  4, 1907,  respecting  the 
many  immigrants  returning  from  the  United  States  and  the  alarm 
felt  lest  they  would  "  entirely  glut "  the  already  overcrowded  labor 
market  in  uermany.    It  saia: 

Labor  organizations  are  greatly  troubled  over  the  prosiject  of  an  influx  at  a 
time  when  the  question  of  employment  is  acutely  difficult.  Commodities,  even 
the  barest  necessities,  are  rising  to  almost  famine  prices.  It  was  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  municipal  council  of  Schoeneberg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  last  night,, 
that  there  were  30,000  skilled  and  35,000  unskilled  workmen  idle  in  Berlin  alone. 
A  proportionate  number  are  idle  in  other  industrial  centers  and  in  the  farming 
regions.  The  trades  unions  have  already  been  comi)elled  to  cut  in  half  their 
doles  to  the  unemployed.  Similar  conditions  prevail  In  Austria,  to  which  coun- 
try more  American  emigrants  have  returned  In  a  fortnight  than  departed.  The 
prices  of  food  are  rising.* 

Friends  of  Gei^many  aver  there  woji  no  danger  of  such  war. 

Even  if  conditions  had  been  better  in  Germany  than  as  above 
described,  it  is  plain  from  the  following  views  that  the  fear  of  a  tariff 
war  was  much  magnified  if,  in  fact,  there  was  any  basis  for  it  at  alL 

A  commercial  paper  which  loses  no  chance  to  attack  the  protective 
system,  and  which  has  been  the  chief  mouthpiece  for  German  repre- 
sentatives and  the  German  cause,  in  an  editorial  said :  "  Neither  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  nor  their  workmen  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  raw  material  and  the  foodstuffs  which  they  have  been 
.  accustomed  to  buy  from  the  United  States." 

In  a  recent  article  Herr  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  councilor  of  the 
German  Imperial  Government,  said :  "  Serious  men  in  both  countries 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  will 

*»  The  foregoing  statements  are  enforced  by  the  following  item  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  Economist : 

"  The  signs  of  business  decline  In  Germany  are  multiplying  and  are  growing 
visibly  more  serious.  The  most  significant  index  to  the  situation,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Steel  Works  Association  for  December,  which  was 
issued  several  days  ago.  It  shows  a  surprisingly  heavy  shrinkage  of  business 
In  steel  material  for  further  manufacture  and  in  structural  forms.  A  steady 
decline  in  the  employment  of  labor  Is  another  most  significant  phenomenon  of 
the  day." 
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wage  industrial  war  upon  each  other.  Germany  and  the  United 
States  must  compete  with  each  other  in  peaceful  fashion,  for  each  is 
an  excellent  customer  of  the  other,  whose  trade,  if  withdrawn,  w^oiild 
inflict  immediate  and  serious  injury." 

If  these  maximum  rates  had  been  imposed  July  1,  as  threatened, 
how  long  would  they  have  been  enforced  in  the  face  of  such  condi- 
tions? Even  under  normal  conditions,  Germany  could  not  have 
afforded  to  take  part  in  a  tariff  war  with  the  United  States,  and  we 
believe  she  had  no  intention  of  so  doing. 

Germany  is  not  «  self-su-fficing  nation. 

Germany's  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  a  year, 
a  rate  exceeded  by  that  of  the  United  States  only,  the  productive 
capacity  of  her  agriculture  being  totally  inadequate  to  supply  her 
increasing  needs.  Nor  can  she  secure  suflScient  foodstuffs  frora  the 
several  countries  with  which  she  has  concluded  treaties  of  reciprocitv 
to  fill  her  wants.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  need  their  own  prod- 
ucts to  maintain  their  population,  and  Russia,  whence  Germany  has 
drawn  heretofore  a  portion  of  her  supplies,  is  in  no  condition  to  sup- 
port her  starving  peasants  and  her  industrial  workers,  much  less  to 
send  increased  exports  to  Germany  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  her 
crops  or  decreased  importations  from  the  TJnited  States,  if  you  please, 
granting  full  weight  to  the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  regarded 
the  imposition  of  the  maximum  duties  to  American  products  as  inuni- 
nent. 

With  the  Empire  unable  to  provide  food  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  her  artisans  save  by  importing  supplies  from  this  coun- 
try, with  the  cost  of  living  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  with  the 
industrial  prosperity  receding  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  in  position  to  furnish  work  for  these  same 
artisans,  were  the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  professed  a  fear 
that  Germany's  maximum  duties  would  be  applied  to  American  ex- 
ports justified?  Under  the  conditions  existing  would  a  wise  govern- 
ment (and  we  presume  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  wise)  have  taken  the  threatened  step?  And  if  taken,  how 
long  could  the  industrial  captains  have  resisted  the  demand  for  higher 
wages  which,  in  view  of  the  greater  cost  of  living,  would  surely  have 
been  made  ?  How  long,  with  the  increased  cost  of  production,  could 
the  manufacturers  have  enlarged  the  export  of  manufactures  which 
must  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  imports?  The  trade  relations  of  the 
two  countries  have  been  examined  so  frequently  and  so  analytically 
that  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  for  us  to  do  more  than  remark  that  ' 
the  exports  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  are  nearly  all  manu- 
factures (which  have  been  increasing  under  our  present  tariff  and 
the  customs  administrative  law,  some  portions  of  which  have  beeix  so 
strenuously  denounced  by  the  President  and  Chairman  North),  while 
the  exports  of  this  country  to  Germany  are  nearly  all  raw  materials 
for  German  manufactures  or  food  products,  such  as  flour,  corn  meaU 
biscuits,  oils,  oleomargarine,  and  lard,  classified  by  the  census  as  prod- 
ucts of  manufacture.  It  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether  Germany  could 
have  got  along  as  well  without  our  exports  as  we  could  without  hers 
in  case  worst  had  come  to  worst  and  a  tariff  war  had  been  declared, 
which  few  now  think  would  have  been  done. 
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Certificates  of  value  hy  chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  North  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  great  point  gained  by  the 
American  commission  when  the  Germans  agreed  that  German  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  district  where  the  goods  originate  shall  grant 
certificates  which  will  officially  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  "  ex- 
port price  "  given  in  the  invoice.  These  certificates  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  "  competent "  (not  necessarily  conclusive)  evidence  by  the 
customs  officers  and  the  general  appraisers — a  protection  against  indi- 
vidual fraud,  which,  he  writes,  "has  never  heretofore  existed."  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  think  of  the  Geiinan  exporter  actually  fighting  for 
a  chance  to  protect  us  against  individual  fraud  and  even  urging  the 
Government  to  go  to  the  length  of  threatening  a  tariff  war  to  gain 
that  privilege. 

How  the  German  exporter  views  our  laws  and  procedure. 

A  different  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  German  exporter  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotations  from  the  speech  made  behind  closed 
doors  by  the  chairman  of  a  commercial  gathering  in  Berlin  in  Oc- 
tober, 1005.  These  were  all  available  to  trie  commission  before  their 
departure  from  this  country  on  their  mission.  How  kindly  disposed 
this  eminent  person  (Secretary  Shaw  vouched  for  his  prominence) 
was  to  assist  the  United  States  officials  to  get  correct  values  can  easily 
be  seen.  Complaining  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff  law  "  in 
which  is  concealed  the  power  and  purpose  to  make  entry  of  certain 
competing  articles  as  difficult  as  possible,"  he  declared  that  ''the 
United  States  Government  agents  resort  to  the  meanest  and  smallest 
measures."    Then,  citing  specified  complaints,  he  said : 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  invoices  by  consular  officers  sta- 
tioned in  various  districts  of  the  Empire;  second,  tlie  investigation  by  customs 
ofl3cials  as  to  the  correctness  of  statements  in  the  invoices  which  have  not  the 
force  or  effect  of  an  oath  in  the  German  Empire;  third,  the  reexamination  in 
cases  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  values  by  agents  of  their  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and,  fourth,  of  the  high  penalties  for  undervaluation. 

Treating  of  market  value,  he  remarked : 

Market  value,  as  define<l  under  American  law,  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
time  of  export,  and  our  trouble  lies  in  having  two  sets  of  i)rices,  one  for  export 
and  the  other  for  home  trade.  We  have  to  resort  to  a  division  of  shipments 
under  the  so-called  $100  cbmse  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save  fees,  and  avoid 
control  on  that  side. 

In  speaking  of  declarations  in  the  invoices  "  compelling  all  sorts 
of  statements  as  to  how  goods  were  obtained,  *  *  *  values  in 
detail,"  etc.,  he  continued : 

These  thincs  all  lead  to  abuses,  and  we  are  promised  that  the  means  of  gain- 
ing information  through  American  consuls  and  agents  will  be  shut  off.  Our 
boards  of  trade  are  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  that  surround  us,  and  in  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  close  the  doors  against  this  abuse  they  are  hoi)lng  for  the 
whole  support  of  the  Government. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  workings  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
has  not  fulfilled  the  puri)ose  for  which  it  was  enacted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  information  gained  under  this  regulation  concerning  costs  of  production 
has  been  so  defective  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  misleading,  because 
through  the  prudence  of  our  officials  we  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of 
this  character  shall  throw  little  light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consign- 
ments. 
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In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  cousulated  remote 
from  districts  in  wbieli  the  goods  are  manufactured,  but  we  must  follow  up 
this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  or  other  officers  to  pry  into  our 
business,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  our 
Government.  Such  treatment  on  the  part  of  American  officials  and  the  cause 
for  it  is  plain,  and  now  that  concessions  must  be  made  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, if  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body  aided  and  supported  by  our 
boards  of  trade  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  will  be  of  mitold  benefit  to 
our  American  export  trade. 

These  men  or  their  predecessors,  undervaluers  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  have  not  regarded  it  and  do  not  now  regard  it  as  improper  to 
deprive  our  Treasury  of  the  tariff  duties  as  written  in  the  statute 
books  of  the  nation.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  act  on  the  advice, 
freely  and  unblushingly  given  in  their  trade  journals  and  by  their 

f)rominent  spokesmen,  to  conspire  to  evade,  by  all  means  possible,  the 
aws  of  this  country.  If  the  results  are  to  bo  what  IVIr.  North  says 
they  will  be,  and  what  all  interested  in  honest  dealings  and  obedience 
to  tlie  law  wish  them  to  be,  one  can  not  help  but  wonder  at  the  universal 
and  exceptional  anxiety  of  these  German  consigning  exporters  for  an 
agreement  making  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  the  law  they  have  been  antagonizing  for  many  years.  It  is 
marvelous  that  these  men,  convicted  decades  ago  by  unbiased  investi- 
gating committees  of  gross  undervaluations  (^vhich,  Mr.  North  im- 
pliedly admits,  are  still  committed,  but  which,  he  argues,  will  be 
stopped  by  the  new  agreement),  should  urge  their  Government  to 
the  point  of  demanding  an  agreement  which  will  deprive  them  of 
their  illicit  gains. 

This  seems  to  he  an  anomaly. 

Imagine  men  holding  such  views,  demanding  a  "  change  which 
will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  American  export  trade,"  fightins:  for 
a  chance  to  protect  this  Government  against  fraud!  Fancy  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  "  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  surrounding  them," 
and  through  whose  officials  the  German  consignors  have  taken  care 
that  "  investigations  should  throw  little  light "  upon  the  actual  v^alue 
of  their  consignments,  consumed  with  a  burning  desire  to  act  as  a 
protection  against  individual  fraud  upon  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States!  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  composite  honesty  and 
integrity  of  these  "  quasi  official,"  "  semiofficial  "  chambers  of  com- 
merce can  be  much,  if  any,  higher  than  the  average  honestj  of  the 
average  member,  who,  if  the  extract  quoted  represents  his  feeling, 
was  not  strongly  in  favor  of  regulations  providing  for  control  on  this 
side.  If  the  concessions  made  (corresponding  closely  as  they  do  with 
the  specifications  set  out  in  the  various  remarks  we  have  quoted)  are 
to  put  a  stop  to  individual  fraud,  or  are  to  be  even  a  protection  against 
it,  one  does  not  readily  understand  the  reason  for  Germany's  alleged 
belligerent  position. 

If  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  furnish  evidence  of  absolutely 
correct  values:  if  the  values  are  to  have  the  stamp  of  official  approval, 
why  did  the  commission  provide  that  their  certificates  should  be  only 
*' competent"  (not  necessarily  conclusive)  "evidence?"  That  pro- 
vision shows  either  that  the  Germans  did  not  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  competent  and  conclusive  or  that  the  certificates  of 
these  chambers  of  commerce  were  not  expected  to  be  what  Mr.  North 
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writes  they  will  be — "  the  miaranty  not  merely  of  the  chamber,  but 
of  the  Government  itself.  lie  adds,  "  If  they  (the  accredited  special 
agents)  have  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce "  over  which  the  Imperial  Government  exercises  the  minutest 
supervision  and  of  which  Government  the  chamber  is  a  part — *'  if 
they  have  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
certificate,  they  will  have  the  right  to  ask  that  it  be  verified.''  If 
this  official  chamber,  a ''  part  of  that  Government,"  gives  an  inaccurate 
certificate,  the  agents  will  have  a  right  to  have  the  other  part  of  the 
Government  verify  it.  We  dissent  strongly  from  this  idea  of  the 
efficacy  of  these  certificates.  In  our  view  the  provision,  as  worded, 
will  do  no  harm  to  domestic  interests  so  long  as  the  appraisers  follow 
the  directions  given  them  by  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds,  of  the 
Treasury,  that  "  the  United  States  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  for- 
eign chambers  of  commerce  as  final  authority  in  fixing  export  values: 
Their  opinion  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  evidence  competent  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appraisers  in  their  examination  of  commodities."  This 
ad\dce  they  have  since  followed,  having  thrown  aside  such  certificates 
as  of  little  value,  if  any,  in  determining  questions  before  them.  But 
if  the  certificates  of  these  official  bodies,  *'  part  of  the  Government," 
are  to  be  treated  with  such  lack  of  consideration  (and  the  commis- 
sion must  have  known  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  to  be  accepted 
as  "conclusive"),  why  was  such  a  chance  given  for  misunderstand- 
ing and  cause  for  complaint  in  the  future?  If  the  "backdoor" 
operations  of  the  special  agents  were  to  be  stopped  for  our  benefit, 
although  their  methods  were  distasteful  to  Germany,  why  was  this 
loose  provision  inserted  ?  For  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  unpleasant- 
ness with  the  German  Government  if  its  certificates  are  to  be  accepted 
as  of  no  more  worth  than  the  testimtmy  of  any  merchant  witness.  The 
commissioners  can  not  now  claim  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the 
exact  status  of  these  chambers  of  commerce,  for  Mr.  North  asserts 
"  they  are  part  of  the  Government  "  and  argues  that  the  chambers 
would  not  think  of  issuing  false  certificates  of  value.  Instead  of  clear- 
ing away  causes  of  discontent,  the  commissioners  by  this  stipulation 
have  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 

What  are  German  chambers  of  commerce? 

Officials  differ  so  radically  in  their  statements  as  to  their  character 
that  after  each  utterance  the  mystery  deepens.  The  President  says 
the  German  chambers  of  commerce  are  'quasi-official:"  Secretary 
Straus  says  they  are  "  semiofficial ;  "  Mr.  North  says  they  are  "  part 
of  the  Government,"  while  Commisioner  Stone,  "  tariff  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  differs  radically  from  his 
fellow-commissioner  as  to  the  function  of  the  chambers  and  agrees 
with  Secretary  Straus  as  to  their  status,  for  he  says :  ° 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  semiofficlnl  bodies  whose  functions  and  activi- 
ties are  strictly  regulated  by  law.  They  are  representative  bodies  consistlnp  of 
men  elected  by  the  mannfactnrers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  each  district.  Mem- 
bership in  the  constituent  body  of  the  chanil>er  of  commerce  is  compulsory, 
and  whether  a  business  man  talves  part  in  the  election  of  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  or  not  he  Is  required  to  contribute  his  share  to  cover 

»  See  pamphlet  entitled  "  Promotion  of  foreign  commerce  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,"  by  N.  I.  Stone,  p,  14. 
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Jts  expensos.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  cbaniber  of  commerce  serve  as  the  medium  through 
which  confidential  information  as  to  trade  openings  abroad  is  coii^nuuicaied 
to  manufacturers  and  exporters.  It  is  to  these  bodies  that  German  business 
men  resort  whenever  they  have  any  grievances  to  which  they  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  (JovernuK^nt.  The  chambers  are  especially  valuable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  sources  of  information  which  comes  directly  from  the  business 
interests  involved. 

Wliich  does  not  support  the  statement  that  they  are  "  part  of  the 
Government,"  and  the  inquirer  is  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  and 
contradictory  statements  of  the  two  commissioners. 

If  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  "  part  of  the  Government,''  which 
we  doubt,  then  the  commission,  instead  of  allaying  antagonisms  and 
irritations  which  were  said  to  exist,  increased  the  opportunities  for 
such  irritations  and  misunderstandings.  If  they  are  not  "  part  of  the 
Government,"  which  we  believe,  the  provision  that  their  certificates 
should  bo  merely  competent  evidence  was  not  improper;  for  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  anyone  would  agi-ee  to  permit  men,  chosen  by  foreign 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  to  be  the  final  authority  in  fix- 
ing export  values.  This  provision  seems  to  be  harmless  when  the  lan- 
guage is  strictly  construed,  but  difficulties  will  be  encountered  if  Mr. 
North's  explanation  of  its  meaning  is  accepted,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  tliere  is  some  dissatisfaction  over  it  in  Germany. 

lliese  provisions  arc  contradictory. 


Mr.  North  contends  that  '"  opportunities  for  the  special  Treasury 
agents  to  obtain  evidence  of  undervaluations  have  not  been  lessened 
by  the  agreement  that  they  shall  be  accredited  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  their  power  and  authority  in  this  respect 
have  been  enormously  strengthened  and  increased,"  this  provision,  in 
his  opinion,  being  "  another  long  step  in  the  direction  or  the  preven- 
tion of  undervaluation  " — more  elfective  than  any  law  Congi'ess  can 
pass  for  that  purpose.  ''  Instead  of  getting  information  by  the  back 
door,  as  heretofore,  they  will  enter  and  leave  by  the  front  door.  I 
anticij)ate  that  they  will  be  given  every  facility'  to  find  out  that  the 
German  people,  as  a  rule,  are  just  as  honest  and  as  high-minded  in 
their  commercial  transactions  as  are  the  American  people." 

But  the  question  arises.  Why  must  provision  be  made  for  special 
agents  if  the  certificates  of  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  te  offi- 
cial guaranties  by  a  "  part  of  the  Government  "  of  "  the  correct  and 
honest  price  ?  " 

Think  of  the  necessity  of  providins:  that  "these  officers  sent 
abroad,"  as  ex- Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin  has  well  said,  "  to  examine 
suspected  undervaluation  schemes  shall  be  personoe  grata  to  the  very 
person^  they  are  sent  to  investigate,  and  that  thev  shall  be  recalleil 
whenever  their  presence  ceases  to  be  agreeable  to  the  exportei'sl " 

If  under  this  agreement  we  are  to  have  valuations  never  so  honest 
and  accurate,  why  did  the  President  promise  to  urue  Congress  to 
amend  the  law  (which  he  has  since  done)  to  provide  for  a  10  per  cent 
undervaluation  without  penalty?  Why  the  necessitv  for  this  provi- 
sion, if  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  Germany  is  to  be 
surely  ascertained  and  knowledge  of  such  valuation  is  to  become 
"world-wide?  "  Why  give  this  demoralizing  privilege  to  a  class  of 
men  who  have  been  taught  that  it  is  not  onlv  not  immoral  but  not 
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even  "incorrect"  to  undervalue  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
entry  into  American  ports  and  who  became  notorious  for  their  frauds 
upon  the  revenue  complained  of  so  bitterly  in  the  eighties? 

Consider  these  two  contradictory  provisions  of  this  agreement  and 
tell  us,  if  the  true  value  is  to  be  so  certified,  why  a  right  to  imdervalue 
up  to  10  per  cent  must  be  written  in  the  law.  Think  of  providing 
that  the  German  chambers  of  commerce  shall  certify  "the  true 
values"  of  exports  and  the  President  promising  to  recommend  an 
amendment  to  existing  law  that  will  permit  undervaluations  up  to  at 
least  10  per  cent  without  penalty. 

Abuse  of  special  agents — Their  iroj'k  in  the  past  year. 

These  special  agents,  throug:h  whose  indefatigable  efforts  much 
smuggling  and  many  irregularities  against  our  laws  have  been  un- 
earthed and  prevented,  cdme  in  for  an  additional  "  fling  "  from  the 
President,  who  characterizes  them  as  "  detectives "  whose  employ- 
ment, "  though  often  necessary,  tends  toward  abuse."  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  special  agents  at  all,  as  far  as  our  actual 
knowledge  of  this  service  goes,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
a  body  of  men  like  the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  meeting,  whom  we 
have  quoted,  will  fall  over  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  furnish 
information  to  those  officials,  now  that  they  must  be  persona?  gratae  to 
the  German  Government.  They  may  do  so;  but  we  have  a  suspicion 
that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  through  the  prudence  of  their  offi- 
cials, investigations  will  throw  "  little  light  upon  the  actual  value 
of  their  consignments."  That  there  is  still  need  for  the  services  of 
these  men  who  "  get  their  information  bv  the  back  door  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who,  after  nine  months'  experience  in  his  position,  wrote  to  Con- 
gress :<» 

Special  agents  of  the  department  have  been  actively  and  effectively  employed 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  In  the  prevention  and  detection  of  frauds  on  the  cus- 
toms revenue  through  undervaluation  and  irregular  classification,  as  well  as  in 
the  suppression  of  smuggling.  They  have  cooperated  with  collectors  of  customs 
and  appraising  officers  In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  with  the  Board  of  Cren- 
eral  Appraisers,  submitting  Information  as  to  values.  In  many  Instances  It  in 
due  to  their  efforts  and  their  information  that  advances  in  value  have  been  made 
by  the  appraising  officers  and  such  advances  sustained  when  the  cases  came  fop 
final  decision  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  In  the  aggregate  thes^ 
advances  have  been  large  and  the  revenue  from  customs  much  Increased  thereby. 

Did  the  President  exceed  his  powers? 

While  the  agreement  concerning  the  open  hearing  was  misappre- 
hended, the^e  was  still  greater  ''  misunderstanding  "  not  only  on  thi§ 
side,  but  by  the  Germans  also,  concerning  section  A,  defining  market 
value  and  construing  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act.  The  agreement  provides  that  the  "export  price"  shall 
constitute  market  value  where  the  goods  in  question  are  made  wholly 
for  export  and  not  sold  at  home  "  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  clause  of  the  agreement  alters  not  only 
the  Treasury  regulations  but  the  existing  law.    If  that  be  true,  tUeipk. 

0  See  Report,  p.  53. 
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the  President  had  no  right  to  alter  the  law  without  the  consent  of 
(Congress.  In  answer  to  this  objection  the  President  says  that  the 
method  adopted  for  determining  the  actual  market  value  of  goods  is 
in  accordance  "  with  what  I  am  advised  to  be  the  true  construction  of 
the  law."  ^  Mr.  North  says  that  this  interpretation  of  section  19  was 
submitted  to  the  Attornev-General  and  by  him  decided  "  to  be  wholly 
within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Those  who  contend  otherwise  can  not 
have  carefully  tead  section  19." 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  sections  involved  or 
making  an  argument  against  the  right  contended  for,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  quote  the  opinions  of  several  good  lawyers  in  opposition  to 
the  construction  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  North.  The  mere  ract  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  this  interpretation  of  section  19 
is  "  wholly  within  the  letter  of  the  law  "  does  not  make  it  so.  Attor- 
ney-Generals have  been  known  to  be  wrong  in  the  past  in  their  views 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  the  present 
incumbent  may  be  mistaken;  for  he  is  not  so  great  a  lawyer  as  to 
inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  finality  of  his  construction  of  any 
legal  question.  It  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  President  and  the 
commissioners  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  their  legal  adviser ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  dissent  must  accept  his  view  of  the 
.  law.  It  may  excuse  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  the  agreement 
and  the  President  for  approving  it,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  conclusive 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  construction. 
^  While  the  Attorney-General  advises  that  the  President  had  the 
right  to  make  the  alteration  complained  of,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Ham- 
lin, one-time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Cleveland 
administration,  and  an  attorney  having  quite  as  good  professional 
standing  in  Boston  as  the  Attorney-General  has  in  Baltimore,  dissents 
vigorously  from  that  view,  calls  the  President's  action  unconstitu- 
tional, and  declares  that  he  has  "  repealed  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  customs  administrative  act, 
which  for  about  seventeen  years  has  been  a  portion  of  the  law  of  the 
land." 

The  Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  a  reputable  lawyer  of  the  New  York  bar 
^nd  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  has  given  the  following  opinion  re- 
specting the  President's  right  to  do  what  he  has  done.  Mr.  Wise 
says: 

By  tlio  third  section  of  the  Dinpley  Act  power  was  undoubtedly  granted  to 
the  President  to  enter  Into  nej^otlatlons  with  foreign  governments  exporting 
the  enrnierated  nrticles  to  the  T'nited  States,  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement 
of  conunerclal  agreements,  In  which  reciprocal  and  equivalent  concessions  may 
l)e  secured,  etc.  And  it  was  further  declared  that,  whenever  such  government 
should  enter  into  a  conunerclal  agreement  with  the  United  States,  etc.,  which, 
ill  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  should  be  reciprocal  and  equivalent  he  was 
authorized  and  empowered  to  suspend,  during  the  time  of  such  agreement,  by 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  duties  men- 
tioned in  the  act  on  such  articles,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the  duties 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such  articles  were  to  be  as  described  In  section 
3,  at  the  alternative  rate  mentionel  in  section  3. 

That  was  the  whole  power  of  {he  President.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  act 
authorizing  him  to  malvc  any  agreement  with  any  government  concerning  the 
method  by  which  the  valuations  on  the  imported  articles  were  to  be  ascertained 
as  a  basis  for  levying  the  duty. 

^  See  annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  61. 
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The  commercial  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  Germany  does  something  more  than  agree  upon  the  alter- 
native and  reduced  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Article  2  expressly  adopts,  as  part  of  and  consideration  for  the  agreement, 
an  undertaking  to  assume  by  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
certain  modifications  of  the  customs  and  consular  regulations  set  forth  in  the 
annexed  diplomatic  note.  That  diplomatic  note  (par.  A),  which  is  to  be  read 
in  the  agreement  as  part  of  it,  provides  that  whenever  goods,  etc.,  sold  wholly 
tor  export  can  not  be  valued  on  the  basis  mentioned  in  section  19  of  the  cus- 
toms administrative  act,  another  rule  of  valuation  shall  be  substituted  to  ascer- 
tain the  market  value,  to  wit:  That  "market  value  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  export  price."  The  export  price  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  are  invoiced  to  their  consignee  in  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  an  arbitrary  sum.  It  would  not  be  a  price  unless  it  was  a  fixed 
figure.  It  is  fixed  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  vendor  and  vendee.  It 
leaves  nothing  to  be  ascertained  but  the  fact  of  price  fixed  upon,  and  is  com- 
pulsory upon  the  government  agents  in  assessing  the  tariff  duty. 

Had  the  President  a  right  to  do  this?  There  is  nothing  in  the  third  section 
of  the  tariff  act  extending  his  i>owers  to  any  such  subject.  His  power  whs  ex- 
hausted under  the  guarantee  of  the  third  section  when  he  fixed  the  alternative 
rate  by  the  commercial  ngreemont.  If  any  power  to  adopt  this  nrbitiary  basis 
of  market  value  existed  anywhere  it  was  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  his  power  to  make  treasury  regulations.  If  the  regulation  he  made  was 
valid,  the  commercial  agreement  could  carry  it  out.  If  it  was  invalid,  the 
commercial  agreement  could  not  validate  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Trciisury,  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State,  nor  the  President  had  any  authority  to  determine  or  to  Instruct  their 
subordinates  to  construe  the  act  so  that  the  export  price  should  determine  the 
market  value. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  customs  administrative  act,  ns  amended  by  section 
32  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1907,  prescribes  a  method  of  ascertaining  and  deter- 
mining the  market  value,  where  the  conditions  named  in  section  19  fall,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  complete  and  exclusive  of  any  other  method.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  construction,  agreed  upou  by  this  commercial  agreement,  abrogates  the 
legal  method  of  ascertaining  market  value,  as  defined  by  section  11,  repeals  its 
provision,  and  substitutes  a  new  and  inconsistent  method  of  ascertaining 
market  value  for  the  complete  method  supplied  by  section  11. 

This  action  falls  within  a  rule  long  recognized  and  repeatedly  adjudicated, 
that  no  action  of  any  department  of  the  Goxcrnment  which  in  eftect  repeals  an 
existing  law  and  substitutes  something  else  for  it  Is  legal.  If  I  am  correct,  so 
much  of  the  commercial  agreement  as  adojits  this  rule  Is  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

If  this  rule  to  ascertain  market  value  is  to  stand.  It  would  seem  to  take  away 
from  the  general  appraisers  all  the  i)owers  conferred  uix)n  them  by  section  16 
of  the  customs  administrative  act. 

The  question  reduced  to  Its  last  analysis  Is: 

1.  H<id  the  President  a  right  to  make  this  commercial  agreement? 
To  that  I  answer  **  yes." 

2.  In  doing  so,  had  he  the  right  to  alter  a  mode  of  appraisement  applicable 
to  all  imported  goods,  wliether  they  come  in  under  commercial  agreements  or 
not,  prescribed  by  sections  19  and  11  of  the  customs  administrative  act? 

To  that  I  (mswer  "  no." 

Nothing  is  said  in  any  law  of  power  in  the  President  to  alter  the  prescribed 
mode  of  ascertaining  values  of  goods  Imported.  Until  I  am  shown  such,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  attempting  to  do  so  he  has  exceeded  his  authority. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  North,  in  contending  that  the  Presi- 
dent when  ordering  the  change  "  was  wholly  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,"  relies  alone  upon  section  19;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wise,  in 
reaching  an  opposite  conclusion,  bases  it  upon  both  sections  11  and  19, 
the  former  or  which  Mr.  North  ignores  or  overlooks. 

We  are  not  arguing  for  the  incorrectness  of  the  view  held  by  the 
Attornev-General  or  for  the  correctness  of  the  view  of  Mr.  Hamlin 
or  Mr.  Wise;  but  it  is  plain  that,  with  such  divergence  of  opinion, 
all  can  not  be  right,  and  in  our  opinion  there  is  just  as  much  chance 
of  the  Attorney-General  being  wrong  as  the  others.    In  view  of  these 
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diflferent  opinions  held  by  capable  lawyers,  we  dissent  strongly  from 
Mr.  North's  positive  statement  that  "  the  administration  has  agreed 
that  hereafter  it  will  consent  to  construe  its  customs  administration 
law  in  accordance  with  '  its  terms.'  "  Because  the  President  has  been 
so  advised  does  not  make  it  so,  and  Mr.  North's  position  will  be  denied 
aad  contested  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  otherwise. 

//  to  our  great  adtmntage^  why  the  fiKTamble  for  like  privileges f 

In  view  of  Mr.  North's  contention  that  the  agreement  is  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  United  States  and  of  so  little  value  to  Ger- 
many, one  marvels  at  the  scramble  among  foreign  countries  to  be  per- 
mitted to  give  still  more  advantages  to  us;  for  soon  after  the  Ger- 
man agreement  became  known  various  European  powers,  fearing  that 
the  concessions  were  exclusive,  were  clamormg  for  a  chance  to  share 
in  the  good  things  Germany,  in  their  opinion,  had  secured,  and  Sec- 
retary Koot  announced  that  they  would  be  extended  as  a  ''  free  gift  " 
to  every  country  "  which  can  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  granted  to  Germany ; ''  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  all  coun- 
tries in  which  chambers  of  commerce  are  "  part  of  the  government " 
would  be  extended  the  same  concessions. 

Dilficulties  arise, 

England,  our  best  customer,  was  soon  "  stirred  up  "  over  Secretary 
Koot's  further  announcement  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  accept  any 
statement  by  a  British  chamber  of  commerce  as  evidence  of  value  oi 
goods  exported,  as  is  the  case  with  the  commercial  bodies  of  Germany 
and  France,  as  the  latter  are  quasi  official,  while  the  British  bodies 
are  nonofficial."  This  was  regarded  by  the  British  people  "  as  a 
gratuitous  slight  and  as  a  distinction  inspired  rather  by  a  desire  to 
hamper  British  trade  than  by  a  genuine  belief  that  the  valuations  of 
the  chambers  could  not  be  depended  upon."  A  protest  was  made 
against  that  distinction  and  the  President,  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  customs  regulations  to  the  imports  from  dinerent  countries, 
reversed  this  ruling,  and  within  a  few  days  another  announcement 
was  made,  this  time  to  the  effect  that  "  certificates  of  invoices  of  ship- 
ments of  British  goods  to  America,  issued  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury  officials  on  the  same  grounds  as  ar- 
ranged in  the  German-American  tariff  agreement."  And  why  should 
not  the  British  exporters,  who  have  never  been  undervaluers  on  the 
scale  set  by  the  German  consigning  exporters,  object  to  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  against  their  chambers  of  commerce,  composed  surely 
of  men  of  as  high  moral  character,  honesty,  and  integrity  as  are  tibie 
German  bodies? 

Who  are  the  Pres^ident^s  experts? 

Respecting  certain  of  our  methods  of  administration  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German  exporters, 
the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congresa,  said :  ^^  I  became 
^tisfied  that  certain  vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  had  grown  up 
m  our  customs  administration,  notably  the  practice  of  detenniiung 
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values  of  impoits  upon  detective  reports,  never  disclosed  to  the  per- 
sons whose  interests  were  affected.  Under  our  practice  as  I  found 
it  to  exist  in  this  case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and  discreditable. 
*  *  *  In  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent  experts  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  due  collection  of  the  customs 
revenues,  and  the  attempt  to  defend  it  merely  illustrates  the  demoral- 
ization which  naturally  follows  from  a  long  continued  course  of  re- 
liance upon  such  methods." 

This  tirade  against  "  the  practices  which  have  grown  up  in  our 
customs  administration  "  is  based,  the  President  writes,  upon  his  "  in- 
vestigation "  and  upon  the  judgment  of  experts,  who,  in  giving  this 
opinion,  are  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  general  appraisers; 
but  he  vouchsafes  no  names  that  we  may  know  their  experience  and 
their  fitness  for  giving  such  opinion  and  such  advice.  No  such  con- 
clusion as  the  President  says  he  reached  can  be  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  United  States  officials 
as  given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  February,  1906, 
when  they  were  investigating  this  whole  question.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  view  of  so  much  adverse  testimony  then  given  Con- 
gress could  not  have  been  informed  who  these  men  are  that  know 
more  about  the  custom-house  practices  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  general  appraisers. 

The  agreement  iras  made  first;  information  was  sought  later. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  the  President,  a  slight  ex- 
perience under  the  agreement  served  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  the 
office  experts  in  Washington  and  the  views  of  "  the  competent  experts 
in  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  customs  tariff  "  were  not 
quite  equal,  after  all,  to  that  of  men  dealing  every  day  with  importa- 
tion, and  in  September  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  abroad 
another  commission,  consisting  of  Assistant  Secretary  Eeynolds,  of 
the  Treasury,  and  General  Appraisers  De  Vries  and  ^Yaite,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  export  prices 
and  market  values,  for,  it  was  stated,  "  within  the  few  months  be- 
tween July  and  September,  it  had  become  apparent  that  determined 
efforts  were  being  made  abroad  to  enter  goods  into  this  country  at 
the  export  rates  rather  than  at  the  regular  foreign  value.''  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  commission,  it  was  also  stated,  "  was  to  be  that  of  seek- 
ing light  on  a  subject  which  has  been  giving  much  trouble  to  the  cus- 
toms tribunals,  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  such  reforms  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary." 

In  addreasing  the  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Paris,  Mr.  De  Vries  remarked  that  the  commission  had  gone  "  to 
France  to  study  the  organization  of  French  chambers  of  commerce. 
Upon  the  signing  of  the  German  agreement,  and  after  its  extension 
to  France  and  other  countries,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and 
the  Treasury  Department  naturally  desired  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  these  chambers  of  commerce  were  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  weight  which  should  be  attributed  by  the  board  to 
the  findings  and  certificates  of  these  commercial  bodies." 
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Certificates  from  o-fficial  and  unofficial  bodies  on  an  equeiity. 

Secretary  Reynolds  and  his  commission  agreed  with  the  British 
Government,  according  to  a  press  dispatch,  that  "the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  investigate  the  local  boards  oi  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce  and  recommend  those  which  it  considers  competent 
to  undertake^  the  work  of  certification."  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  these  "commercial  bodies,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Straus,  "are  unofficial,  very  much  the  same  as 
over  here,"  have  been  given  the  same  right  to  issue  certificates  of 
value  as  the  German  bodies  which  Mr.  North  says  are  "  part  of  the 
Government."  In  view  of  this  concession,  what  becomes  of  the  effect 
of  his  assertion  that  the  German  certificates,  because  they  are  official, 
are  to  be  a  "protection  against  individual  fraud  which  has  never 
heretofore  existed  ? "  If  the  protection  is  secured  in  Germany  be- 
cause the  certificates  are  given  by  a  "  part  of  the  Government,"  what 
protection  is  there  to  be  m  the  case  of  English  certificates  given  by 
commercial  bodies  which  are  "  unofficial,  very  much  the  same  as  over 
here?" 

Wa^  wisdom,  shown  in  the  negotiation? 

All  of  which  suggests  the  inference  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  when  thev  authorized  the  negotiation  of  the  German 
agreement,  did  not  see  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  questions  in 
dispute.  If  they  had,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  President  might 
have  been  more  circumspect  and  cautious  m  his  denunciation  of  the 
"vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  which  had  grown  up  in  our  cus- 
toms administration ; "  and  the  Secretary  might  have  pictured  in  less 
glowing  colors  the  great  benefits  which  were  to  flow  to  us  from  Uie 
agreement. 

The  sending  of  the  second  commission  to  seek  light  after  the  agree- 
ment, under  which  the  trouble  arose,  was  signed  and  promulgated, 
reminds  one  of  the  man  who  locked  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
was  stolen.  In  our  view  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  seek  light  on  the 
troublesome  subject  and  receive  suggestions  of  needed  reforms  (if 
any  were  needed)  before  sending  the  first  commission  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  Germany.  If  the  first  commission  put  "  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  nation  on  an  honorable,  dignified,  and 
self-respecting  footing  of  international  comity,"  why  was  the  second 
commission  necessary  ? 

Mis^imderstanding  still  exists  in  Germany. 

It  seems  now  that  the  Germans  insist  upon  an  interpretation  of 
certain  sections  of  the  agreement  decidedly  different  from  that  taken 
hy  some  of  our  officials.  Mr.  Ludwig  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  the  German  Empire,  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  recently 
published,  contends  that  "  market  value  "  in  the  agreement  means 
"  export  value,"  "  the  provision  being  valuable  in  that  it  establishes 
a  standard."  Mr.  Goldberger  glories  in  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a 
"  consigning  nation  ;  "  which  he  regards  as  "  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
unimpeachable  business."  He  notices  an  address  President  Roose- 
velt IS  alleged  to  have  made  to  the  Textile  Importers'  Association 
and  criticises  some  of  the  statements  said  to  have  been  made,  declaring 
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them  to  be  by  no  means  "  free  from  recklessness  and  error."  It  is  not 
pleasant  for  us  to  criticise  the  words  or  actions  of  the  President,  but 
it  is  much  less  pleasant  to  have  the  Executive  accused  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  power  of  making  statements  "  by  no  means  free 
from  recklessness  and  error." 

What  Gennany  wishes  to  force. 

What  Germany  wishes  is  not  a  temporary  agreement  "  attacked  by 
strong  interests  in  the  country  or  one  whose  validity  may  be  ques- 
tioned," but  a  reciprocity  treaty,  which  Herr  Goldber^er  hopes  will 
be  permanent  This,  he  suggests,  can  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  by  adopting  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  commission,  who  proposes  that  article 
3  of  the  Dingley  law  be  so  altered  by  Congress  as  to  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  imported  articles  in  which  states  of  different 
climate  and  yielding  different  productions  have  their  interests  cen- 
tered, or  (and  this  proposal  Mr.  Qoldberger  indorses)  by  modifying 
article  4  of  the  law  so  that  without  any  time  restriction  the  President 
may  be  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate  alone,  to  make 
reciprocity  treaties  upon  a  universal  basis  of  20  per  cent  duties.  This, 
he  declares,  will  not  be  an  agreement  but  a  "  treaty  which  will  live 
for  a  long  time.  Nothing  short  of  a  treaty  can  help  us  in  Germany 
Qr  you  in  the  United  States." 

Dlsap'pointinents  have  occurred  and  will  occur. 

Since  the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  promised 
Germany,  it  is  well  to  discover  the  professions  of  some  organizations 
favoring  such  a  convention.  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Recipro- 
cal Tariff  League  says,  ''  standing  for  adequate  protection  to  all  our 
industries,  it  (the  league)  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
trading  off  of  duties  no  longer  needed  in  exchange  for  valuable  trad- 
ing privileges  to  be  granted  us  abroad."  If  some  industries  are  so 
strong  as  completely  to  dominate  the  domestic  markets  and  require  no 
protection,  or  can  dispense  with  '' duties  no  longer  needed,"  what 
would  it  benefit  the  rivals  abroad  to  liave  them  traded  off?  If  foreign 
powers  were  lured  into  the  making  of  a  treaty  on  such  a  basis,  would 
they  not  soon  realize  what  this  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  has  found 
out  in  respect  to  German  minimums,''  that  ''  the  privileges  granted  do 
not  enable  them  to  export  the  goods  T'  And  if  tlie  foreigners  are 
enabled  to  export  goods  in  quantities  sufficient  to  gratify  and  satisfy 
them  with  the  bargain  made,  would  adequate  protection  be  afforded 
all  our  industries?  It  seems  plain  to  us  that  the  league  can  not  cling 
to  its  announced  tenet  of  ''adequate  protection  to  all  our  industries" 
and  at  the  same  time  '"  drive  "  for  reciprocity  treaties  which  trade  off 
one  industry  for  the  benefit  of  another  or  some  industries  for  the 
advantage  of  others.  Trading  off  '"  duties  not  needed  "  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion  which  is  not  likely  to  catch  many  victims  abroad ;  and  our 
experience  with  Germany,  accepting  as  true  the  statement  made  by 

«» BnUetin  of  the  .\nierican  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  1. 
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the  league  paper,  is  not  calculated  to  make  many  on  this  side  of  the 
water  believe  tliat  we  made  a  great  bargain  in  our  first  attempt  with 
that  country. 

Ilerr  Goldherger  offern  gratuitous  ad  rice. 

Like  the  Austrian  manufacturer  from  Briinn,  Mr.  Latzko.  who 
advist^d  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  framing  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  Ilerr  (ioldberger  repeats  gratuitous  advice  given  on  a 
former  occasion,  which,  he  hopes,  will  not  be  ''  unpalatable  to  Con- 
gress.''    In  part,  he  says : 

It  is  also  my  opinlou  that  tlie  prodiu'er  himself  on  (maimer  reflection,  as  soon 
as  the  years  have  brontrht  hard  times,  wliich  are  never  far  off  even  in  oonntries 
of  iinUmited  possibilities.  wUl  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  steadier  and 
sounder  policy  in  foreijni  trade,  such  as  the  ever-Increasinp  fl(K>d  of  industriail 
activity  demands,  can  not  l>e  maintain^  and  developed  merely  by  framing  tariff 
and  commercial  treaties  valid  for  many  years,  but  only  by  the  abolition  of  an 
Insecure  and  prohibitive  protection  system,  which  does  not  benefit  the  people  In 
f^eneral,  but  only  promotes  to  an  inordinate  depree  the  plans  of  a  single  jrroup 
of  men  who  are  interested  in  its  maintenance. 

This  ])rivy  councilor  joins  the  chorus  of  that  ignorant  choir  who 
constantly  sing  the  refrain, ''  prohibitive  tariff.''  It  is  amusing,  com- 
ing from  a  German,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  partly  manufactured 
goods  imported  yearly  into  the  United  States  exceeds  by  $2.5,00O,OO0 
the  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods  imported  by  Germany,  while  the 
value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  exceeds  by  $120,000,000  tht 
value  of  those  imported  by  Germany,  and  exceeds  by  $65,000,000  those 
of  France  and  Germany  combined.  "  Prohibitive  protection  system/' 
forsooth  I 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  German  to  cx)mplain  of  the 
x\merican  tariff  or  falsely  to  characterize  it  as  "  prohibitive,''  when,  in 
the  year  11)0.*),  Germanv  imported «  not  a  pfennig's  worth  of  fabrics  of 
silk'  or  wool,  while  her  exports  of  silk  fabrics  were  valued  at 
$35,557,200  and  her  exports  of  wool  fabrics  at  $C9,900,(:00 ;  nor  a  farth- 
ing's  worth  of  clothing,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at  $27,298,600; 
nor  a  penny's  worth  of  aniline  dyes,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at 
$23,9(>6,G00.  This  exclusion  of'  foreign  products  in  these  various 
lines  may  have  l)een  due  to  "  prohibitive  tariff  rates  for  au^ht  we 
know,  or  to  a  cost  of  production  which  was  so  low  as  to  accomplish  the 
result.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both,  matters 
not;  for  wane  the  markets  free,  what  would  it  profit  us  if  we  found 
ourselves  unable,  by  reason  of  greater  cost  of  production,  to  compete 
with  the  highly  developed  German  industries  in  their  home  markets? 
We  challenge  anyone  to  cite  any  similar  schedule  or  any  schedule  of 
our  tariff  which'produces  the  results  in  our  markets  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  German  figures  of  foreign  trade  for  1905. 

If  European   rountrieK  fail  of  acicsH  to  OermamfH  markets^  could 

we  succeed? 

Neither  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Servia,  Rouniania,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  nor  Russia,  her  continental  neighbors,  with  which  countries 
Germany  has  reciprocity  treaties,  nor  Great  Britain,  the  greatast 
exporting  nation  of  the  w^orld,  nor  France,  sent  her  a  mark's  worth  of 

«  See  Montlily  Consnlar  and  Trade  Reports.  No.  :U7,  Febnmry,  1907,  p.  72. 
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silk  or  wool  fabrics  in  1905  (these  being  the  latest  figures  at  our  dis- 
posal), and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  any 
better  during  any  year  since.  She  imported  of  bicycles  and  parts 
not  a  penny's  worth,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at  $7,092,400;  of 
manufactures  of  copper,  including  brass,  she  imported  none,  while 
the  value  of  her  exports  was  $11,566,800;  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof  her  exports  were  valued  at  $180,213,600,  her  imports 
of  the  same  class  being  but  $18,730,000,  and  all  machinery,  a  portion, 
no  doubt,  being  textile  machinery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Ger- 
many as  yet  does  not  hold  a  preeminent  position.  The  story  is  the 
same  in  leather  and  leather  goods — ^no  imports,  and  exports  valued 
at  $31,439,800 — ^and  the  list  could  be  extended  if  there  were  need. 
But  enough  have  been  given  to  show  that  if  Germany's  European 
neighbors,  with  the  benefit  of  lowest  rates  under  reciprocity  treaties 
and  with  lower  cost  of  production  than  the  United  States,  failed  to 
gain  access  to  her  markets  in  the  classes  of  manufactures  enumerated, 
surely  no  better  results  can  be  hoped  for  by  us,  if  given  the  minimum 
rates  also. 

Neither  side  seems  wholly  pleased. 

This  temporary^  agreement  wholly  pleases  neither  (iermany  nor 
the  editors  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  Bulletin,  who 
have  said : 

"  Now,  it  is  entirely  true  that  the  temporary  agreement  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  administration  is  not  exactly  what  our 
people  want.  Indeed  it  is  far  from  it.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Germany's  minimums  on  many  of  our  products  are  too  high  to 
enable  us  to  export  the  goods."  °  Two  years  ago  we  pointed  out  that 
these  irreducible  minimums  on  a«rricultural  products  and  provisions 
were  inserted  in  the  German  tariff  at  the  demand  of  the  agrarians, 
and  that  it  was  futile  for  these  reciprocitarians  in  the  United  States 
to  hope  for  gi-eat  things  froip  a  *'  trade  ''  with  Germany.  Now,  after 
an  agreement,  under  which,  as  Secretary  Root  says,  96.7  per  cent  of 
our  exports  to  Germany  have  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  tariff  rates. 
these  insistent  agitators  confess  that  the  minimums  are  still  "  too 
high  to  enable  us  to  export  the  goods.''  Although  we  get  so  much 
and  Germany  so  little  trom  this  agreement  we  find  that  even  those 
who  vehemently  favored  the  agreement  and  applauded  its  negoti- 
ation are  now  dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtained,  which  avail  them 
nothing. 

Compare  the  foregoing  with  the  glowing  announcement  made  by 
President  Saunders  of  the  league  upon  his  recent  peaceful  invasion 
of  Washington  that  *'  $75,000,000  of  foreign  gold  will  be  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  France  and  Germany."  Was 
this  intended  for  consumption  l)y  the  credulous  public,  and  the  other 
to  express  the  true  feelmff  of  disappointment  entertained  by  the 
editors  of  the  league  paper  ^    Which  is  to  be  accepted  as  true? 

The  most  ohjertioiiahle  featnres  of  the  agreement. 

But  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  this  agreement 
have  not  been  touched  upon  thus  far.  We  regard  as  the  most  danger- 
ous feature  of  the  agreement  the  implied  promise  of  the  President 

•  Bulletin  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  4. 
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to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  and  his  absolute  promise,  in  the 
diplomatic  note  of  Secretary  Root  to  the  German  ambassador  on 
May  2,  1907,  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  an  amend- 
ment to  section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June,  1890,  to 
provide  that 

if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imiiortecl  men^handise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  10  per 
cent,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  pnid,  in  addition  to  th^  duties  imposed 
by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  that 
Buch  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

Which  means  that  undervaluations  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed, 
and  the  invitation  will  be  unanimously  accepted. 

TJie  promise  is  against  advice  and  experience. 

This  promise  was  made  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,**  who,  at  the  hearings  already 
referred  to,  said :.  "  The  law  of  1890  contained  a  provision  that  unless 
there  was  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  there  was  no  penalty.  We 
changed  the  law  afterwards  and  we  did  it  because  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  appraisers  and  every- 
body else  connected  with  it,  that  dishonest  importers  could  take  their 
chances  on  10  pef  cent  of  fraud  because  it  amounted  to  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  revenue ;  and  it  got  to  be  almost  the  universal  practice  of 
a  certain  class  of  importers  to  guess  10  per  cent  below  the  actual  value 
because  it  did  not  harm  them  any,  as  they  simply  had  to  pay  duty 
on  the  real  value." 

Reasonable  suggestions  were  spumed. 

Secretary  Shaw  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as 
one  of  the  "  gentlemanly  conceSvSions,"  that  the  penalty  be  remitted 
in  every  case  when  the  undervaluation  is  less  than  5  per  cent  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  given  the  power  to  remit  the  next  5  per 
cent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers — 
the  first  of  which  seems  to  be  reasonable  enough,  perhaps,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  values. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  General  Appraiser  Fischer^  provided 
that  when  the  increased  valuation  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent  the  pen- 
alty should  be  remitted  if  the  general  appraiser  or  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  should  certify  that  the  increase  was  due  to  trade  con- 
ditions only  and  was  not  an  intentional  undervaluation.  This,  he 
felt,  would  "  protect  the  honest  merchant  and  punish  the  other  class,'' 

But  the  President  ignored  this  testimony  and,  in  ignorance,  let  us 
say,  of  the  iniquities  practiced  under  the  law  of  1890  and  previous 
laws,  agrees  to  return  to  conditions  which  were  intolerable. 

In  this  day  of  great  specialization  (when  no  one  man  understands 
the  whole  ol  any  modern  business,  much  less  the  whole  of  all  busi- 
nesses) would  it  be  wise  to  intrust  the  negotiation  of  a  complete  rec- 

«See  Hearings,  p.  24. 

*  Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  59tb  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  (1906),  p.  67. 
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iprocity  treaty  involving  the  manifold  interests  of  our  various  indus- 
tries to  a  man  and  his  advisers  who  have  agreed  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation sucL  as  the  foregoing  or  a  man  who  writes  that  '^  there 
must  always  be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  at  least  make  good 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad?  "* 

Who  agrees  with  him  that  "  cost  of  production  "  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  "  labor  cost? "  If  only  that  were  considered,  what  would  b^ 
come  of  the  countless  other  differences,  such  as  higher  cost  of  mate- 
rials in  some  lines,  higher  charges  for  fuel,  higher  interest  charges, 
higher  taxes,  and  many  other  items  proper  to  be  considered  in  reach- 
ing the  "cost  of  production?  "  In  this  day  of  close  trading,  with 
large  sales  and  small  profits,  these  alone  in  this  country  are  sufficient 
to  spell  success  when  they  are  favorable,  or  failure  when  they  are  un- 
favorable. . 

This  ill-considered  and  ill-advised  compact  would  not,  we  believe, 
have  been  approved  by  Congress.  By  that  body  it  would  have  been 
viewed  in  an  entirely  impersonal  way ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  open  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions  and  promises  would  have  condemned  it  to  the 
defeat  it  merited.  It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered  continually  if  the  power  to  alter  existing 
laws  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
he  may  be  or  how  pure  his  motives;  and  it  is  justification,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  opposition,  long  declared  by  this  association,  to 
reciprocity  treaties  and  similar  agreements  with  other  nations. 

Appendix  F. 

Synopsis, 

I.  Importation  by  consignment  and  undervaluation  have  been  com- 
plained of  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  sending  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
January  19,  1818. 

II.  A  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  allowed  by  the  tariff  laws  of  July 
30,  1846,  March  3,  1857,  and  June  30,  1864.  Under  them  the  impor- 
tation by  consignment,  by  which  goods  were  entered  at  factory  cost, 
thereby  diminishing  the  duties,  ctcw  to  formidable  dimensions.  The 
evils  of  the  system  were  stron^y  pointed  out  by  Stephen  Colwell, 
member  of  the  revenue  commission  of  1865-66. 

III.  In  1881,  under  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  con- 
tinued the  10  per  cent  margin  allowed  by  the  tariff  act  of  18G4,  com- 
plaints of  its  evil  effects  became  so  numerous  and  persistent  that  the 
tariff  commission  of  1882  investigated  the  workings  of  the  law  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  section.  As  a  substitute 
the  commission  provided  for  a  variation  of  5  per  cent  between  the  ap- 
praised and  entered  value. 

IV.  In  1884  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reported  to  Congress  on  the  extensive  undervaluation  of  imported 
merchandise  which  worked  great  injury  to  importers  refraining  from 
such  dishonest  practice.  He  submitted  a  bill  which  withdrew  all 
margin  for  undervaluation  and  provided  drastic  penalties  for  all  dis- 

^  See  annual  message,  1907,  p.  14. 
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crepancjr  between  the  actual  foreign  value  of  imported  merchandise 
and  the  invoice  value,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  Ciongress. 

V.  In  1885  an  investigation  of  undervaluations  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCuIloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
by  three  special  agents  of  the  Treasury.  They  reported  that  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  undervaluation  was  admittea.  It  had  been  success- 
fully practiced  for  so  many  years  that  nothing  short  of  legislation, 
it  was  thought,  could  suppress  it. 

VI.  The  Senate  F^inance  Committee  next  undertook  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  evil  and,  in  reporting  in  1889  against  the  margin 
of  10  per  cent  permitted  by  section  2900  and  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  leeway  to  5  per  cent,  declared  the  intention  of  the  change  to  be  to 
prevent  the  present  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing. 

VII.  A  Boston  committee  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  inves- 
tigating the  same  question  in  1886,  reported  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
10  per  cent  margin  to  5  per  cent. 

VIII.  Even  after  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
by  the  act  of  June  10, 1890,  the  effort  to  prevent  undervaluations  was 
not  wholly  successful,  the  10  per  cent  margin  being  a  factor  in  the 
failure. 

IX.  In  1893  the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  ex-Secretarv  Charles  S.  Fairchild  was  chairman,  to  report  on 
the  workings  of  the  administrative  customs  act  of  June  10,  1890. 
They  reported  against  the  10  per  cent  margin  allowed  by  it  and  rcc- 
ommended  no  margin  whatever  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values. 

X.  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896  General  Ap- 
praiser Tichenor  favored  a  reduction  of  the  margin  for  undervalua-  . 
tion  from  10  to  5  per  cent,  a  limit  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent. 

XI.  On  March  17,  1896,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  customs  administrative  act  abolishing  all  margin 
for  undervaluaticm  and  providing  for  additional  duties  at  the  point 
where  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  invoiced  value,  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, and  the  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  No 
action,  however,  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

XII.  The  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  finally  taken  away  by  the  law 
as  amended  in  1897,  the  importer  being  required  to  state  tKe  correct 
value. 

XIII.  Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  amended  act  of  1897 
was  too  severe,  in  1906  when  Germany  was  pressing  for  modifications 
and  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  hearing  testimony 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  general  appraisers,  nor 
any  witness  or  bill  before  the  committee  suggested  an  unconditional 
return  to  the  10-per  cent  margin  permitted  by  the  act  of  June  10, 
1890.  Even  the  representative  of  the  importers  and  the  customs  com- 
mittee of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  asked  for  only 
half  that  margin. 

XIV.  In  spite  of  past  experience  under  a  10-per  cent  margin  its 
condemnation  by  commissions,  committees,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  familiar  with  the  wrongs  committed  under  the  privilege, 
the  return  to  the  old  margin  is  recommended  to  Congresss  by  the  com- 
mission to  Germany  without  furnishing  a  singlfe  reason  for  this  re- 
versal of  policy. 
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XV.  The  privilege  of  undervaluation  up  to  10  per  cent  is  especially 
advantageous  to  importers  bringing  into  the  country  manufactures 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  cases  where  the  statutes  provide 
for  dividing  lines  of  value  the  rewards  for  undervaluation  are 
most  attractive,  the  injury  done  the  honest  importer  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  is  the  most  effective,  and  the  loss  to  the  federal  revenue 
is  the  greatest. 

XVI.  Unless  conclusive  reasons  for  this  retrograde  step  are  fur- 
nished it  would  be  unsafe  and  unwise  to  make  the  concession. 

Should  there  be  a  10  Per  Cent  Margin  for  Undervaluation  of 
Imported  Merchandise? 

AN    examination    OF   THE   QUESTION. 

Carrying  out  his  promise  made  in  the  diplomatic  note  of  May  2, 
1907,  to  the  Gernuin  ambassador,  the  President,  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  Januaiy  22,  1908,  "earnestly  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  into  law  "  of  an  amendment  to  the  customs 
administrative  act  to  permit  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise 
up  to  10  per  cent  without  the  payment  of  additional  duties  for  under- 
valuation. He  added :  "  Besides  promoting  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement  in  question"  (Ger- 
many and  the  United  States),  "  I  regard  the  proposed  legislation  as  a 
meritorious  measure  for  the  improvement  of  our  customs  administra- 
tive act,  the  provisions  of  which  are  applicable  to  importations  from 
all  countries  alike." 

The  changes  urged  by  the  President  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  this  investigation  are  to  be  f oiuid  in  section  7  of  the  adniinis- 
trative  act,  which,  with  the  amendments  made,  would  read  as  follows 
(the  proposed  changes  being  indicated  by  brackets  for  words  to  be 
stricken  out  and  italics  for  those  to  be  inserted) : 

Sec  7.  That  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  imported  merchandise 
[which  has  been  acuta lly  purchased]  may,  at  the  time  when  he  shall  malse  and 
verify  his  written  entry  of  such  merchandise,  but  not  aftenvards,  make  such 
addition  in  the  entry  to  or  such  deductions  from  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the 
Invoice  or  pro  forma  invoice  or  statement  in  form  of  an  Invoice,  which  he  shall 
produce  with  his  entry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  raise  or  lower  the  same  to  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  exportation 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the 
same  has  been  imported  [but  no  such  addition  shall  be  made  upon  entry  to  the 
invoice  value  of  any  imported  merchandise  obtained  otherwise  than  by  actual  pur- 
chase] ;  and  the  collector  within  whose  district  any  merchandise  may  be  imported, 
or  entered,  whether  the  same  has  been  actually  purchased  or  procured  otherwise 
than  by  purchase,  shall  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of 
such  merchandise  to  be  appraised ;  and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of 
imported  merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon 
or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  de- 
clared In  the  entry  hy  more  than  ten  per  centum  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  In  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an 
additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each 
one  per  centum  in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds 
the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  but  the  additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the 
particular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice  that  are  so  undervalued,  and  shall 
not  he  imposed  upon  any  article  upon  which  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  by  law 
on  account  of  the  appraised  value  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  duly  that 
ioouI4  be  imposed  if  the  appraised  value  did  not  emceed  the  entered  valMe^  and 
4iall  be  UjBoited  to  [fktty]  ttoenty-five  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  suqI^ 
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article  or  articles.  Such  additlooal  duties  shall  [not]  be  constnied  to  be  penal, 
and  within  the  purview  of  sections  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninetu^ 
two  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Revised  Statutes,  and 
sections  seventeen  and  eighteen.  Act  June  ticenty-two,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  and  further  shall '[not]  be  remitted,  [nor  payment  thereof  in 
any  way  avoided,  except]  In  capes  arising  from  [a]  unintentional  or  mani- 
fest clerical  error,  [nor  shall  they  be  refunded]  but  these  duties  shall  not  be 
refunded  in  case  of  exportation  of  the  merchandise  [or  on  any  other  account,] 
nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the  benefit  of  drawback:  Provided,  That  if 
the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  exceed  the  value  declared 
In  the  entry  by  more  than  [fifty]  thirty- five  per  centum,  except  when  arising 
from  an  unintentional  or  a  manifest  clerical  error,  such  entry  shall  be  held 
to  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  collector  of  customs  [shall]  nuiy  seize 
such  mechandise  and  proceed  as  in  case  of  forfeiture  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  in  any  lejcal  proceeding  that  may  result  from  such  seizure, 
the  undervaluation  as  shown  by  the  appraisal  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of 
fraud,  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  claimant  to  rebut  the  same  and 
forfeiture  shall  be  adjudged  unless  he  shall  rebut  such  presumption  of  fraudu- 
lent intent  by  sufficient  evidence.  The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  section 
shall  only  apply  to  [the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  in  the 
case  or  package  containing]  the  particular  article  or  articles  [In  each  invoice] 
which  are  undervalued :  Provided,  further.  That  all  additional  duties,  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  duly  certified  Invoice,  shall 
be  alike  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  pro  forma  invoice,  or  statement 
in  the  form  of  an  invoice,  [and  no  forfeiture  or  disability  of  any  kind,  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.]  The  duty  shall  not,  however,  be  assessed  in  any  case 
upon  an  nmoxmt  less  than  the  [invoice  or]  entered  value. 

The  proposal  to  allow  a  10  per  cent  leeway  we  regard  as  a  piece  of 
legislation  more  dangerous  to  the  business  of  honest  importers,  domes- 
tic industries,  and  the  federal  revenue  than  any  made  to  Congress 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  because  if  enacted  into  law  it  will  turn 
back  the  wheels  of  progress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  again 
grant  opportunities  for  frauds  upon  the  federal  revenue,  now  needed 
for  pressing  wants,  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  immoral,  if 
not  the  criminal,  to  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree,  and  drive  out  of  the 
importing  business  the  honest  men  engaged  in  it. 

Mr,  Root  sees  no  danger. 

We  recognize  that  that  is  a  strong  indictment  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  indorsed  by  the  President,  who, 
we  believe,  would  not  knowingly  urge  or  recommend  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  the  opportunities  we  have 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  It  is  not  based,  however,  on 
any  arguments  of  the  writer,  but  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  numerous 
competent  experts  and  conclusions  reached  by  many  committees,  two 
commissions,  and  at  least  four  Secretaries  oif  the  Treasury,  together 
with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  who,  coming  into  closest  con- 
tact with  imported  merchandise,  know  most  intimately  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  the  consignment  of  that  merchandise,  and  the  undervalua- 
tion practiced  by  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  evade  the  customs  of 
this  country. 

The  President  accompanied  his  message  with  a  communication 
from  Secretary  Root  under  date  of  January  9,  1908,  in  which  Mr. 
Koot  said: 

The  foreproing  chnnpes  were  carefully  considered  and  approved  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  American  Tariff  Commission  sent 
to  Berlin  and  have  been  unanimously  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  commis- 
sion in  its  report. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  would  not  only  strengthen  the  present  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  respect  of  the  commer- 
cial relations,  but  would  promote  harmonious  trade  relations  with  other  powers 
without,  at  the  same  time,  prejudicing  in  any  way  the  fiscal  or  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper. 

It  is  to  examine  the  country's  experience  with  the  undervaluation 
evil  with  which  this  Government  has  been  struggling  for  almost  a 
century,  considering  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Koot 
with  respect  to  the  margin  he  urges,  that  this  paper  is  written  in 
the  hope  and  full  expectation  that  the  writer  can  so  fortify  his  posi- 
tion by  quotations  from  various  reports  made  by  former  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  the  tariff  commission  of  1882,  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  testimony  of  custom-house  officials,  and  the 
general  appraisers,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  committee  on  customs  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  as  to  compel  an  admission  from  unbiased  persons  that  the 
amendment  permitting  so  great  a  margin  for  undervaluation  would 
be  inimical  to  the  Federal  revenue,  to  the  interests  of  the  honest  im- 
porter, the  domestic  manufacturer,  and,  in  a  word,  to  the  "  economic 
interests  of  the  United  States." 

By  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  experiences  of  the 
past,  and  the  advice  of  many  competent  men  and  committees  who 
nave  known  the  frequency  and  extent  of  undervaluations  under  the 
old  laws,  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  it  would  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous and  unwise,  in  the  light  of  that  experience  and  that  counsel,  to 
return  to  the  10  per  cent  privilege  for  undervaluation. 

This  association,  recognizing  the  difficulty  in  finding  experts  in 
appraisement  of  merchandise  who  will  agree  absolutely  in  their  views 
of  value,  never  advocated  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  which 
were  adopted  on  the  advice,  largely,  of  Treasury  officials.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  1883,  when  the  tariff  commission  of  1882  reported  a  bill,  a 
leeway  of  5  per  cent  was  provided,  and  that  provision  was  supported 
by  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  secretary  of  this  association,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  In  1885,  when  making  to  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative tariff  legislation.  Doctor  Haves  said:  "There  may  be 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values,  ft  is  believed  that  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values  will  not  exceed 
(>  per  cent.  Jfo  penalty  should  therefore  be  imposed  when  the  differ- 
ence does  not  exceed  that  percentage.  There  should  be  imposed  a 
certain,  though  not  ruinous,  penalty  for  every  experiment  beyond  that 
line,  the  penalty  increasing  m  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  under- 
valuation;" and  in  1896,  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
were  giving  hearings  on  the  bill  which  practically  became  the  law  in 
1807,  the  then  secretary  of  this  association,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  the 
successor  of  Doctor  Hayes,  appeared  l^efore  the  committee,  and  in 
suggesting  that  a  5  per  cent  leeway  be  given  a  trial,  said : 

The  argument  in  making  5  per  cent  the  point  where  the  additional  duties 
shall  begin  was  very  well  stated  by  this  Boston  committee  when  it  snid  that  by 
fixing  the  limit  at  10  per  cent,  which  was  also  the  limit  prior  to  the  passage  of 
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tbe  present  administrative  law,  the  law  places  a  prenilnm  upon  vmdervaluaU(Mis 
below  that  figure.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  esca|)e  from  that  conclusion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  undervaluations  which  the  appraistrrs  detect  are  gen- 
ially kept  below  the  10  per  cent  point — I  might  almost  say  as  a  rule — simply 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  encroachment  beyond  the  penalty  limit.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  the  tariff  commission  that  a  difference  of  5  \)er  cent  was  ample 
margin  to  allow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  imported  articles.  I 
see  from  the  hearings  held  before  this  committee  that  Secretary  Hamlin  pro- 
poses that  the  penalty  shall  begin  at  once  with  any  increase  of  appraisement 
over  invoice  value;  and  that  it  shall  be  1  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  of  under- 
valuation, instead  of  2  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  as  now.  That  proposition 
is  a  rather  drastic  one;  but  I  believe  a  margin  of  5  per  cent  is  an  ample  margin 
to  allow  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  that  anything  beyond  5  per  cent  is  an 
invitation  by  the  law  for  dishonest  imix>rters  to  undervalue  to  just  below  10 
per  cent  of  true  value,  for  the  jnirpose  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  avoidance  of 
duty  to  that  extent. 

Every  importer  who  chooses  to  do  so  can  keep  within  the  penalty  line  with  a 
margin  of  5  per  cent  in  his  favor.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  stop  under- 
valuation, and  the  way  to  stop  undervaluation  is  to  stop  it,  and  not  to  encourage 
it.  If  the  committee  will  carefully  consider  these  two  propositions,  I  feel  sure 
they  will  find  in  them  the  most  effective  means  to  stop  undervaluations.  It  is 
simply  a  plan  to  go  back  to  the  original  suggestion  made  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  after  the  most  careful  consideration  by  the  best  experts  in  the  country  at 
that  time,  and  agreed  upon  with  practical  unanimity  as  being  the  proper  limita- 
tions upon  permissible  undervaluation.  We  have  tried  the  10  per  cent  limit, 
and  the  universal  testimony  before  this  committee  is  that  the  10  per  cent  limit 
l)as  been  a  failure.  We  never  tried  the  5  per  cent  limit.  I>et  us  try  that  and 
see  whether  it  will  also  be  a  failure." 

Fortunately,  in  considering  this  subject,  we  shall  be  wholly  unem- 
barrassed by  any  political  or  economic  issues.  ''  It  is,"  as  another  has 
written,  "  purely  a  practical  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing an  evil  universally  admitted  except  by  those  who  turn  it  to  their 
own  fraudulent  advant^iges." 

Fortunately  again,  it  is  not  a  question  requiring  many  new  argu- 
ments to  be  advanced  by  the  writer,  but  one  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  bj^  competent  and  unbiased  committees  and 
commissions  that  an  examination  of  their  findings,  suggestions,  and 
arguments  will  throw  convincing  light  on  the  question  and  place  our 
conclusions  on  a  solid  foundation,  against  which,  we  believe,  the 
assaults  of  opponents  will  be  directed  m  vain. 

^1  century-old  trouble. 

Undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  has  been  a  most  trouble- 
some matter  for  nearly  a  centuir,  chiefly  because  ad  valorem  rates  in 
our  various  tariffs  have  afforded  rare  opportunities  for  unscrupulous 
importers  to  amass  ill-gotten  gains  and  swollen  fortunes  without  any 
danger  of  imprisonment  and  with  little  or  no  danger  of  any  financial 
loss,  if  their  efforts  to  pass  importations  through  me  custom-house  at 
an  undervaluation  failed. 

As  early  in  the  life  of  the  Government  as  January  19,  1818,  the 
Hon.  Wilfiam  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  felt  impelled 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  elaborate  report,  based  upon  evidence, 
that  frauds  upon  the  revenue  were  committed  in  the  importation  oi 

<>  Hearings  on  administrative  customs  law  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  January,  1896,  pp.  101  and  102. 
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articles  on  consignment  paying  ad  valorem  duties.    In  that  report  he 
wrote: 

There  Is  Just  reason  to  believe  tbnt  fnmtls  to  a  coTis!(leral)le  extent  have  been 
and  now  are  committed  upon  the  revenue,  In  the  importation  of  articles  upon 
consignment,  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  practice  of  shipping  merchandise  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  foreign  shipper  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  late  peace.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  increase  may  be  probably 
found  in  the  general  distress  which  at  and  since  that  epoch  per- 
vaded univcrsallv  the  manufacturing  establishments,  from  whence 
our  supply  of  foreign  merchandise  has  been  principally  derived. 
The  manufacturers,  unable  to  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  labor 
in  their  accustomed  markets,  assumed  the  character  of  exporting 
merchants  and  shipped  their  merchandise  directly  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  has  been  sold  by  their  agents  or  consignees.  In 
adopting  this  course  not  only  the  fair  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
and  exporting  merchant  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
but  also  the  Toss  which  the  revenue  sustains  by  invoicing  the  mer- 
chandise at  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price  of  the 
labor  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Should  any  part  or  this  profit 
not  be  realized,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  merchandise  being  sold 
in  a  glutted  market  or  from  any  other  cause^  the  articles  reach  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  rate  lower  than  it  [they]  could  be  sold 
by  the  fair  American  importer.  In  either  event  the  honest  American 
merchant  is  driven  from  the  competition,  and  in  the  latter  the  do- 
mevstic  manufacturer  is  deprived  of  the  protection  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  secured  by  the  legislature.  But  independent  of  this 
evasion  of  the  revenue  laws,  which,  by  those  who  practice  it,  may  be 
deemed  consistent  with  the  principles  of  morality,  a  practice  of  a 
less  equivocal  character  is  known  to  exist  in  importations  made  by 
foreign  merchants  upon  consignments.  There  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  now  customary  in  importations  of  this  nature 
to  send  with  the  merchandise  an  invoice  considerably  below  the 
actual  cost,  by  which  the  entry  is  made  and  the  duties  secured.  An- 
other invoice,  at  or  above  the  natural  cost,  is  forwarded  to  a  different 
person,  with  instructions  to  take  and  sell  the  goods  by  such  invoice. 

In  this  manner  the  person  who  enters  the  goods  remains  igno- 
rant of  the  fraud  to  which  he  has  been  innocently  made  a  party,  and 
the  fraudulent  importer  escapes  with  impunity!  The  facility  with 
which  frauds  may  be  practiced  by  permitting  entries  to  be  made  by 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  correctness  of  the  invoices  by 
which  the  duties  are  to  be  ascertained  so  strongly  invites  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  false  for  true  invoices  that  the  practice  must  necessarily 
become  universal  if  suitable  checks  are  not  devised  against  it. 

When  Secretarv  Crawford  made  that  report  the  act  of  March  2, 
1799,  section  GG,  then  in  force,  was  as  follows: 

If  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  which  entry  shall  have  been  made 
•  ♦  ♦  shall  not  be  Invoiced  according  to  the  actual  cost  thereof  at  the  place 
of  exportation,  with  design  to  evade  the  duties  thereuiwn,  or  any  part  thereof, 
all  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  of 
the  person  making  entry,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Ever  since  that  date  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  always  pres- 
ent with  us  that  dangerous  and  resourceful  enemy,  the  undervaluer. 
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It  was,  however,  only  within  the  past  twenty  years  that  legislation  was 
secured  which  perceptibly  decreased  this  nefarious  business.  With 
our  imports  in  1791  worth  only  $28,000,000,  the  opportunities  for 
illegitimate  gain  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  chances  offered 
when  the  total  value  increased  to  $692,000,000  in  1887,  and  to 
$790,391,664  in  1907.  As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  observed  m 
its  report  of  1888-89,  manifestly  "  with  such  an  increase  some  radical 
change  in  the  system  (of  appraisement)  is  forced  upon  us.  What 
might  have  been  a  perfectly  satisfactory  method  in  the  former  period, 
or  even  in  1842,  *  *  *  proves  at  this  time  unreliable,  dilatory, 
and  very  imperfect." 

The  act  or  1799  was  ineffective  to  prevent  or  curb  the  increase  of 
consignments  and  undervaluations.  They  increased  with  the  growth 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  because  yielding  greater  returns  to  the  men 
who  would  not  or  could  not  resist  the  temptations  offered  by  the  lax 
law  then  in  force;  for  manifestly  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the 
merchandise  was  entered  "  with  desi^  to  evade  the  duties  thereupon, 
or  any  part  thereof,"  was  well-nigh  insuperable.  As  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  our  investigation  of  the  question,  the  first  law 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  compel  those  guilty  of  undervaluations 
to  pay  some  penalty  for  their  attempt  to  evade  the  customs  was  the 
tariff  act  of  July  30,  1846,  section  8  of  which  provided  that  "  if  the 
appraised  value  thereof  "  (imported  merchandise)  "  shall  exceed  by 
10  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so  declared  on  the  entry,  then  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
such  appraised  value. 

This  section  was  reenacted  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  amending 
the  act  of  Julv  30,  1846,  and  was  likewise  reenacted  as  section  23  or 
the  tariff  act  of  June  30,  1864. 

This  law  giving  the  privilege  of  10  per  cent  undervaluation  was 
scarcely  more  efficient  in  preventing  the  increase  of  undervaluations 
than  the  one  it  replaced,  if  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  what  Mr. 
Stephen  Col  well,  a  member  of  the  Revenue  Commission  of  1865-66, 
said  in  his  official  report.    He  stated  the  situation  thus  : 

The  trade  (our  foreign  trade)  has  for  many  years  been  taking  a  shape  which 
has  now  grown  to  formidable  dimensions.  The  factories,  workshops,  and  the 
workmen  are  in  Europe;  the  warehouse  is  in  New  York.  Goods  Intended  for  the 
warehouse  are  invoiced  at  the  factory  cost,  are  entered  at  the  custom-house  at 
that  price,  the  duties  are  largelj^  diminished,  and  the  end  of  competition  with 
cheap  labor  increased.  The  mischiefs  of  harboring  a  class  of  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  Is  to  debauch  or  mislead  our  officers,  to  rob  us  of  revenue,  and  Impair 
our  domestic  industry  are  so  apparent  that  they  should  long  since  have  found 
a  remedy.  These  foreign  agents  cooperate  constantly  for  the  evasion  of  our 
revenue  laws,  and  their  business  is  to  nullify  laws  pertaining  to  our  commerce 
and  our  Industry. 

The  concentration  of  foreign  commodities  In  New  York  gives  this  foreign 
Interest  the  control  of  prices  there,  and  of  course,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  whole 
country.  This  is  an  advantage  which  places  our  home  Industry  very  greatly 
in  the  power  of  those  who  are  interested  to  prostrate  It  altogether.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  few  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods  may  be  so  sold  as  to  inflict 
a  loss  on  corresponding  articles  of  home  production  to  perhaps  twenty  times 
the  amount 

Foreign  manufacturers  can,  when  they  please,  by  means  of  cheap  labor,  abun- 
dant and  cheap  capital,  and  the  strong  position  they  hold  In  New  York  assail 
our  whole  domestic  system,  and  without  any  material  loss  to  themselves  Inflict 
a  blow  upon  our  Industry  which  disturbs  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Industrial  as 
well  as  our  credit  system. 
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Notwithstanding  this  forcible  presentation  of  the  frauds  committed 
upon  the  revenue  and  the  injuries  suffered  by  domestic  industries,  no 
statute  requiring  close  approximation  to  the  actual  value  of  the  im- 
portation was  passed  by  Congress,  a  comfortable  leeway  being  per- 
mitted, and  no  adequate  penalties  bein^  provided  for  importations 
not  accidentally  or  ignorantly,  but  intentionally  undervalued. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874  in  all  cases  where  the  ap- 
praised value  exceeded  the  entered  value  by  20  per  cent  proceedings 
of  forfeiture  were  begun  on  the  ground  that  the  entry  was  presump- 
tively fraudulent;  but  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874 — ^known 
as  the  " antimoieties  act" — the  Government  was  required  to  prove 
fraudulent  intent,  which  was  and  is  now  almost  impossible,  and  no 
seizures  were  made  under  it  even  when  there  was  such  excess  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  over  the  entered  value. 

What  happened  under  a  10  per  cent  leeway. 

Under  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1881  (section  2900  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  it  was  provided  that  if  the  "  appraised  value  shall  exceed 
by  10  per  cent  or  more"  the  declared  value— the  limit  the  Presi- 
dent now  urges  the  Congress  to  adopt — ^"  there  shall  be  collected  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value." 

This  law  gave  rise  to  complaints  of  undervaluations  so  serious  and 
so  shocking  to  men  of  sensibility  and  business  morality  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  1882  gave  careful  and  painstaking  efforts  to 
discover  the  basis  for  the  complaints,  if  basis  there  was.  This  com- 
mission was  in  no  sense  partisan  or  sectional;  for  both  parties,  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  all  shades  of  economic  opinion  were  rep- 
resented by  the  membership.  The  commission  heard  many  competent 
witnesses  whose  testimony  and  personal  communications  all  agreed 
that  undervaluation  was  practiced  largely  and  that  the  existing  law 
was  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  annex  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  striking  testimony. 

Mr.  David  C.  Sturges,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  appraiser's  de- 
partment at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  recommending  an  increase  of 
the  penal  duty  for  undervaluing  merchandise,  said: 

There  have  been  undervaluations  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  or  more  in 
which  the  intent  to  commit  fraud  could  not  be  legally  established.  I  have  had 
recently  an  invoice  of  furniture  in  my  division  invoiced  in  francs  (at  19.3 
cents)  where  my  advance  to  make  value  was  more  than  equal  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling  for  the  francs.® 

Mr.  L.  B.  Carhart,  an  examiner  in  the  appraiser's  department  of 
the  New  York  custom-house,  having  "  the  supervision  of  the  article 
of  French  worsted  goods,"  said : 

I  should  say  that  about  one-half  of  the  goods  I  handle  are  consigned.  In 
other  words,  they  are  owned  by  the  manufacturer  until  they  are  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  collected  here.  Of  course  the  tendency  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  try 
to  get  his  goods  from  the  custom-house  at  as  low  a  rate  of  valuation  as  possible. 
I  think  It  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that  they  would  invoice  their  goods  at  26 
per  cent  less  than  they  do  if  they  thought  they  could  get  them  through  the  cus- 
tom-house at  such  prices.* 

He  further  said  that  "there  was  more  of  a  tendency  toward  un- 
dervaluation when  goods  were  consigned  to  agents  than  when  they 
were  purchased."  ^ 

<*  Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  506.       *  Ibid.,  p.  522.       *>  Ibid.,  p.  521 
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Mr.  Marshall  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, importers  of  dry  goods,  speaking  of  foreign  merchandise,  siich 
as  '' silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  laces,  kid  gloves,  fine  shawls,  and  similar 
merchandise,"  said : 

To-day  It  (the  trade)  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  and 
Germans,  mostly  aliens,  and  Hgents  of  foreign  principals,  and  men  who  have  no 
interest  whatever  In  this  country  save  to  make  their  fortunes  in  it  and  then  return 
to  malse  their  residence  in  Eurojie.  An  American  merchant  can  not  go  to  the 
foreign  market  and  huy  these  goods  for  imiH)rtation  at  the  ruling  foreign  prices, 
except  at  a  ruinous  loss.  They  are  delivered  in  the  United  States  to  the  agents 
I  have  mentioned  only  in  prices  In  American  money,  which  is  done  to  avoid 
establishing  a  foreign  market  value.  This  Is  a  business  very  hard  to  detect: 
and  the  American  Government,  with  all  the  forces  at  Its  command  in  the  sliai* 
of  consuls  and  siieeial  agents,  has  been  unable  to  break  it  up.» 

Mr.  William  Kent,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  silk  department  of  the 
New  York  custom-house,  said : 

I  pupix)se  the  fact  is  we  are  passing  many  silks,  colored  and  black,  at  10  i«r 
cent  below  their  value,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  their  true  value. 
None  of  the  goods  are  bought — they  are  all  consigned ;  and  every  manufacturer 
(foreign)  tries  to  see  how  low  he  dares  to  Invoice  these  goods,  with  the  hope  of 
their  ])assing  the  custom-house.^ 

Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
said: 

There  is  scarcely  any  kind  or  description  of  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  imiK)rted  into  this  ccmntry  from  beyond  the  soas  but  has  been  or  is  be- 
ing undervalued  more  or  less.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all 
of  any  class  has  been  undervalued,  but  that  some  of  all  classes  have  been,  even 
of  regular  purchases;  while  those  consigned  to  agents  for  sale  on  commission, 
notably  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  been  and  are  being,  as  a  rule,  con- 
siderably undervalued.    •    •    • 

By  means  of  the  consignment  system  now  so  generally  in  vogue  foreign 
manufacturers  and  shippers  have  been  enabled  so  to  close  the  avenues  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  market  values  of  their  products  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion as  to  enable  them  to  undervalue  the  same  with  comparative  impunity.  It 
is  the  habit  of  many  manufacturers  and  shippers  so  consigning  to  make,  or 
have  made,  goods  si>ecially  for  the  American  trade,  which  differ  in  width  or 
style  from  those  made  for  their  home  trade  and  other  markets  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  identify  them  sufficiently  with  such  other  goods 
as  to  fix  their  tru«>  market  value.* 

It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  even  our  wealthiest  and  most  extensive 
importers  have  been  unable  to  purchase  in  regular  way  abroad  very  many  of 
the  most  important  articles  and  classes  of  merchandise  made  there,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  them  to  be  delivered  through  commission  agents  in  this 
country,  at  the  dollar  price — duty  paid,  of  course.  This  system  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  and  its  disastrous  effects,  both  upon  the  revenue  and 
the  legitimate  importing  trade,  are  becoming  more  marked  year  by  year. 

The  Tariff  Commission  of  1882  against  the  Tnargin. 

The  report  of  thi§  commission  may  safely  be  accepted  as  represent- 
ing the  best  opinion  of  men  considered  competent  for  the  task  on 
which  they  were  engaged.  In  treating  of  undervaluations  and  in 
unanimously  recommending  the  repeal  of  section  '2900 — a  return  to 
the  provisions  of  which  the  President  urges  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  advises  to  "  strengthen  the  present  good  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  without  prejudicing  in  any  way  the 
fiscal  or  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  " — the  Tariff  Com- 

«  Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1048.     *  Ibid.,  p.  516. 
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mission,  respecting  the  evils  which  existed  and  flourished  under  that 
law,  reported  as  follows: 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  2900  are,  as  it  will  be  perceived,  radical 
and  important;  the  law  at  present  merely  permits  the  appraisement,  and  in 
practice,  unless  there  is  some  cause  for  suspicion,  the  invoice  is  often  taken  as 
correct  without  much  if  any  Investigation.  We  think  that  there  should  be  an 
appraisement  separate  and  distinct  from  the  invoice  in  all  cases. 

Under  the  existing  statutes  no  penalty  is  Imposed  unless  the  appraised  value 
exceeds  the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or  more,  and  then  (on  variance  of  a  few 
cents  often)  there  results  the  imposition  of  a  20  per  cent  penalty  on  the  entire 
appraised  value.  This  is  believed  to  induce  the  making  of  entries  by  unscrupu- 
lous importers  as  nearly  as  they  regard  safe  within  the  limit,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  hardships  frequently  occur  to  honest  importers  who  have 
made  some  mistake  and  are  subjected  to  this  penalty,  from  which  they  can 
have  no  relief. 

From  the  information  at  our  command  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
ordinary  range  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  values  of  imiwrts  will  not 
exceed  5  per  cent,  in  the  absence  of  error  or  mistake,  and  the  proix)sed  amend- 
ment imposes  no  penalty  where  the  difference  does  not  exceed  that  percentage; 
the  proposed  section  then  prr)vides  for  a  gradually  increasing  penalty  until  the 
appraised  value  exceeds  the  entered  value  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  then  de- 
clares that  such  excess  of  15  per  cent  shall  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and 
that  the  collector  shall  seize  the  goods  and  proceed  to  forfeit  as  in  other  cases 
for  violations  of  the  customs  laws ;  and  that  in  such  proceeding  the  fact  of  the 
undervaluation  exceeding  15  per  cent  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud, 
and  throw  on  the  claimant  the  burden  of  removing  the  presumption  by  proof. 
We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  systematic  undervaluation  Is  rather  the 
rule  tlian  the  exception,  as  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  well-established  fact 
that  persons  visiting  European  countries  are  often  without  request  tendered  an 
invoice  at  less  than  the  price  paid,  with  the  explanation  (when  explanation  is 
asked  for)  that  it  is  necesFary  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  goods  without  pay- 
ing full  duties;  and  from  the  further  fact,  which  seems  equally  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  many  European  manufacturers  decline  to  fill  orders  or  sell  goods 
for  this  market  except  through  their  agencies  established  in'  this  country,  so 
that  the  importing  business  is  largely  passing  into  the  hands  of  consignees, 
who  are  mere  agents  for  the  foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
arrangements  are  not  unfrcquently  made  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
customs  laws,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim  is  not  without  foun- 
dation. 

Fraudulent  undervaluation,  when  It  occurs,  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  by  depriving  it  of  revenue  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the  laws,  but 
is  also  destructive  of  the  business  of  the  honest  importer,  who  can  not  success- 
fully compete  with  those  who  thus  avoid  payment  of  a  considerable  prorx)rtion 
of  the  revenues  to  which  he  is  subjected.  The  puriwses  of  the  amendment  are 
to  discourage  experiments  In  even  slight  undervaluation  by  Imposing  penalties 
which,  while  not  too  severe;  will  probably  result  in  loss,  and  to  expose  the 
importer  to  forfeiture  In  cases  where  the  undervaluation  Is  so  great  as  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  probable  honest  dlflferenee  of  cplnlon  or  mistake,  reserving, 
however,  in  all  cases  authority  to  grant  relief  when  the  collector  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  satisfied  that  the  undervaluation  is  the  result  of  manifest 
clerical  error  or  mere  mistake,  and  without  any  Intention  to  undervalue  or 
defraud  the  revenue.  We  recommend  the  proposed  change  in  the  confident 
belief  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  to  honest  importers. 

The  views  of  Cftairman  Hayes, 

Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  tariff  commission,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  "  Prevention  of  undervaluation,"  said : 

The  admitted  abuses  of  valuation  in  the  entry  of  imiwrted  goods  so  seriously 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Government,  honest  importers,  and  domestic  manu- 
facturers that  further  legislation  to  remedy  these  abuses  was  an  imperative 
necessity.    ♦    ♦     ♦    The  only  remedy  existing  was  the  imposition  under  section 
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2900  of  the  penalty  of  20  per  cent  additional  duty  when  the  appraised  value 
exceeded  by  10  per  cent  the  value  declared  in  the  entry.  This  penalty  was  too 
small  for  cases  of  actual  fraud  and  too  large  for  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  honest  but  Inconsiderate  importers.  The  present  law  [similar  to  the  one  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  his  German  commission!  encouraged  a  general 
system  of  undervaluation  within  the  range  of  10  per  cent,  as  there  was  no 
penalty  unless  it  exceeded  that  amount,  whereas  each  experiment  in  undervalu- 
ation beyond  the  line  of  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion  ought  to  subject  the 
importer  to  a  loss  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation. 

The  adoption  of  5  per  cent  as  the  limitation  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  values — a  matter  very  carefully  considered,  the  imposition  of  a  certain 
though  not  ruinous  penalty  for  every  experment  beyond  that  line — ^the  penalty 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation;  the  adoption  by 
law  of  a  reasonable  criterion  of  presumptive  fraud,  viz:  An  undervaluation 
exceeding  15  per  cent;  provisions  not  existing  in  the  present  law;  all  these 
measures  were  conceived  and  devised  not  less  to  protect  the  honest  but  incon- 
siderate importer  than  to  afford  a  certain  and  practical  remedy  for  fraudulent 
valuation. 

As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  testimony  heard,  and  after 
mature  and  careful  deliberation,  the  commission  unanimously  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes  an 
amendment  of  the  law  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  where  the  appraised 
value  of  any  article,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  exceeded  the  en- 
tered value  more  than  5  per  cent  and  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  then 
in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  article  there  should  be 
levied  2  per  cent  of  such  total  appraised  value  for  each  full  1  per 
cent  of  such  value  above  the  5  per  cent.  In  case  the  undervalu- 
ation should  exceed  15  per  cent,  the  entry  was  to  be  deemed  fraudulent. 
The  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  commission  had  in  its  own  body  a  member,  Colonel 
McMahon,  of  unsurpassed  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs  laws,  of  excellent  sense,  and  of  eminently  judicial  mind,  who 
had  made  a  legislative  remedy  for  undervaluation  the  subject  of 
peculiar  attention."  The  scheme  submitted  was  devised  by  Colonel 
McMahon  and  reduced  to  legal  phraseology  by  Judge  Ambler,  who 
wrote  the  comments  on  the  measure  in  the  report.  As  indicating  the 
care  with  which  the  proposed  law  was  considered,  it  is  well  to  quote 
again  what  Chairman  Hayes  has  said : 

It  was  subjected  to  careful  couskloration  at  successive  days,  word  by  word  and 
line  by  line,  and  with  but  slight,  if  any,  changes  received  the  unanimous  sanc- 
tion of  the  commission. 

In  the  struggle  attending  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  however,  did  not  receive 
the  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  law  permitting  undervaluation. 

But  the  agitation  for  relief  from  the  burdens  placed  by  undervalu- 
ing pirates  upon  men  attempting  to  conduct  their  business  on  legiti- 
mate and  honest  lines  did  not  cease,  and  on  January  15  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1884)  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  forward  to  the  House  information,  in- 
cluding reports  from  consuls  and  others,  concerning  undervaluation, 
false  classification,  and  other  irregular  practices  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  merchandise. 
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Secretary  Folger  reports  about  conditions. 

In  complying  with  this  resolution  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  reported  to  the  President  in  part  as  follows : 

These  papers  seem  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  general  and  extensive 
undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  They 
show  that  this  evil  has  been  steadily  growing  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
approved  June  22,  1874,  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  the  customs  revenue  laws 
and  to  repeal  moieties." 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  as  to  the  need  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
Individuals  by  the  enactment  of  this  law,  it  is  clear  that  Its  result  has  been  to 
render  the  Government  almost  powerless  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  In  cases 
of  fraudulent  undervaluation  by  foreign  manufacturers  or  unscrupulous  im- 
porters and  to  work  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  importers  who  refrain 
from  engaging  In  this  dishonest  practice. 

Besides  the  serious  loss  to  the  revenue  consequent  upon  undervaluations,  as 
Indicated  in  these  reports,  the  practice  has  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  lack  of  safeguards  against  It  offers  a  pre- 
mium to  dishonesty  and  makes  It  impossible  for  an  honorable  manufacturer 
or  dealer  In  Europe  to  compete  with  his  less  conscientious  rival  for  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  the  honest  American  merchant  Is  precluded  fi'om  importing  lines 
of  goods  thus  undervalued. 

When  such  practices  go  unpunished  the  foreign  shipper  is  practicably  en- 
abled to  make  his  own  tariff,  subject  only  to  the  contingency  of  having  the  rate 
increased  by  the  appraiser's  advance  upon  his  invoice  valuation.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  when  Congress  enacts  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  goods  shall  be 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  It  Is  found  that  perhaps  only  30  per  cent  or  40  per  cent 
is  actually  paid,  according  to  the  boldness  and  skill  of  the  shipper  and  his 
American  agent,  in  falsifying  market  values  and  deceiving  the  appraising 
ofBcers. 

The  most  skillful  expert  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  fix  values  with  absolute 
correctness ;  and  where,  as  is  now  the  case  with  many  classes  of  imported  goods, 
the  true  market  values  are  studiously  concealed  by  European  manufacturers 
in  order  that  no  proper  criterion  for  appraisements  may  be  obtained,  the  diflS- 
culties  confronting  the  appraisers  are  well-nigh  insuperable. 

Responsibility  for  a  correct  valuation  should  be  placed  upon  the  consignee 
who  makes  entry,  and  the  fact  that  the  invoice  and  entry  are  false  should  be 
deemed  presumptive  evidence  of  fraudulent  intent,  subjecting  the  goods  to 
forfeiture  unless  Innocence  can  be  shown. 

So  long  as  the  ad  valorem  system  exists,  equality  and  uniformity  in  its 
administration  can  only  be  secured  by  providing  adequate  means  to  prevent 
undervaluations.    Such  means  are  not  to  be  found  in  existing  laws. 

Another  investigation  and  another  report  adverse  to  the  margin  and 

consignments. 

In  January,  1885,  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  certain  special  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  the  port  of  New  York,  was  moved  to  order 
an  investigation  thereof.  Three  special  agents  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
George  C.  Tichenor,  Mr.  O.  G.  Spaulding— both  of  whom  later 
became  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — and  Mr.  A.  K.  Tingle, 
were  chosen  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries"  A  month  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  investigators  themselves,  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  was  broadened  so  as  to  inchide  undervaluations, 
damage  allowance,  drawbacks,  and  such  other  irregular  practices 
at  the  port  of  New  York  as  might  come  under  their  notice. 

Before  the  investigation  was  concluded  and  the  report  made,  the 
Arthur  administration  went  out  of  office,  Mr.  McCulloch  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Secretary  Manning,  who,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the 
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report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  under  date  of  December  7,  1885, 
said :  ^ 

It  is  to  be  assiniie<l  that  during  the  present  and  next  fisc^al  year  quite  one 
hundred  and  fiftj'  millions  of  dollars  must  annually  be  raised  by  duties  on 
mercliandiso.  The  necessity  of  correct  invoices,  ♦  *  ♦  classifications,  and 
appraisements  will  exist  under  any  practicable  and  possible  reform  of  a  tariff 
to  raise  that  larpe  sum,  but  the  peril  to  the  Government  of  false  valuation  in 
invoices  need  not  be  so  great  as  now.  ♦  *  ♦  That  false  invoices  and  the 
evasion  of  duties  legally  chargeable  on  merchandise  inflict  definite  evils  upon 
the  Government  and  those  who  malve  true  invoices  and  pay  full  duties  can 
not  be  denied. 

On  the  subject  of  undervaluation  the  three  special  agents  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}^,  as  follows :  * 

Continuing  the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the  customs  busi- 
ness at  this  port  [New^  York],  we  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  undervaluation.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  invoices  of  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  the  United  States  for  sale  on  foreign  account  are,  as  a  rule, 
undervalued,  this  is  notably  true  as  to  silk  goods.  During  the  past  ten  years, 
since  the  repeal  of  former  restrictive  and  i)enal  provisions  of  the  revenue  laws, 
a  sj'stem  of  successful  evasion  of  duties  on  silks  has  been  gradually  built  op 
and  established.  This  system  of  evasion  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  investi- 
gation and  reiiort  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  Ju 
official  circles. 

Then  after  devoting  a  paragraph  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uni- 
form and  proper  appraisement  of  merchandise  coming  to  the  country 
consigned  to  commission  merchants  for  sale  on  foreign  account  or  for 
delivery  to  a  purchaser  buying  them  at  a  dollar  price — a  price  in 
United  States  currency — tne  goods  to  be  delivered  here,  duties, 
freight,  and  charges  paid,  the  report  continues: 

The  essential  feature  of  the  consignment  system  is  the  concealment  of  the 
actual  foreign  market  value,  so  that  customs  officers  may  have  no  standard  by 
which  to  make  appraisements.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  Lyon  and 
Zurich  and  other  principal  silk  markets  to  prevent  the  prices  at  which  sales 
are  made  to  Eiu'opean  buyers  from  l)ecomi!ig  known  to  anyone  who  might 
possibly  disclose  them  to  i^ersons  connected  with  the  American  customs.  So 
universal  is  this  practice  of  concealment  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing 
known  to  American  buyers  or  customs  officers  as  the  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  of  silk  goods  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction: and  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  true  also  of  kid  gloves,  laces,  embroi- 
deries, and  other  articles,  which  are  almost  exclusively  imported  by  consign- 
ment instead  of  purchase. 

The  extent  to  which  specific  Invoices  are  undervalued  depends  upon  the  au- 
dacity of  the  shipper  and  the  degree  of  confidence  he  has  in  the  ability  of  his 
^cw  York  agent  to  pass  them  through  the  appraiser's  office  without  incurring 
penal  dudes.  The  only  risk  to  be  apprehended  under  the  law,  as  it  has  be^^n 
adminlstereii  for  years  past,  is  the  advance  of  value  upon  appraisement. 

Foreign  shippers  and  their  New  York  agents  do  not  appear  to  regard  this 
method  of  evading  duties  as  in  any  degree  unlawful.  We  inclose  a  list  (marked 
'•A")  of  invoices  advanced  beyond  10  per  cent  for  the  months  of  December, 
1884,  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  18S5.  None  of  these  eases  have  been 
referred  to  the  district  attorney  for  such  action  as  he  might  deem  proper.  It  Is 
the  practice  of  the  collector's  office,  in  cases  of  advances  to  a  penalty,  to  waive 
a  seizure  and  accept  additional  duty.  The  importer  has  thus  come  to  under- 
stand that  in  undervaluing  his  merchandise  he  runs  the  risk  neither  of  criminal 
prosecution  nor  of  losing  his  goods.     His  object  a[)|>ear8  to  be  to  enter  his  mer- 

«  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Collection  of  Duties,  1885, 
p.  Ivi. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  AO  Ai\  inclusive. 
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chandise  as  low  as  possible  aud  escape  a  10  per  cent  advance.  Bnt  if  snch 
advance  is  made,  he  is  sure  of  no  punishment  beyond  the  20  per  cent  additional 
duty. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  undervaluations  by  the  same 
Importers ;  the  advances  range  from  12  per  cent  to  more  than  100  per  cent.  We 
also  invite  attention  to  Schedule  B  showing  advances  of  less  than  10  per  cent 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1884,  and  to  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  same  importers  on  the  list.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
these  advances  Is  that  so  many  of  them  are  just  a  shade  under  10  per  cent. 
For  example,  in  eighteen  Invoices  of  one  firm  the  advances  ranged  from  0.02 
to  9.99  per  cent,  showing  that  the  appraising  officers,  In  passing  the  goods,  ap- 
Ijarently  made  careful  computations  with  special  reference  to  the  penalty,  and 
this,  too,  on  goods  about  which  the  best  experts  rarely  agree  within  5  per  cent 
of  the  value.  During  the  three  months  ending  December  31,  1884,  more  than 
2,200  invoices  were  advanced  on  appraisements,  two-thirds  of  which  were  in- 
voices of  fofty  of  the  leading  houses  receiving  consigned  goods,  chiefly  silks,  for 
sale  on  foreign  account. 

Whenever,  as  ^t  the  present  time,  undervaluations  have  become  as  flagrant 
as  to  call  for  special  inquiry  by  the  department,  the  agents  of  the  foreign  ship- 
pers, while  defending  with  vigor  the  Integrity  of  particular  invoices  in  which 
they  have  an  interest,  frankly  admit  the  general  practice  of  undervaluing  and 
deplore  its  demoralizing  and  Injurious  effect  upon  trade.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under  the 
present  system,  they  say,  the  manufacturers  are  always  cutting  each  other's 
throats.  No  matter  how  low  one  may  invoice  his  goods,  and  thus  be  ena!)led  to 
lower  his  selling  price  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  saved,  another  can  undersell 
hlni  by  simply  invoicing  his  goods  a  few  centimes  lower.  *  *  •  As  one  Swiss 
manufacturer  expressed  it,  **  the  Invoicing  Is  largely  a  matter  of  conscience." 
No  sales  being  made,  the  shipper  Invoices  his  goods  at  whatever  price  he 
pleases. 

These  special  agents  further  reported  that  the  entered  vahie  of 
«ilk  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  1884,  inchid- 
ing  additions  made  by  importers  themselves,  was  $30,494,797.  The 
undervaluation  was  reported  at  $6,040,450  and  the  loss  in  duties  at 
$3,020,225. 

The  report  continues: 

There  is  always  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  appraising  officers  to  advance 
values  to  the  10  per  cent  limit,  as  It  Is  expressed,  in  the  common  parlance  of 
the  appraiser's  store,  "to  put  the  importer  to  a  i)eiialty."  *»  This  i<lea  runs 
through  the  entire  proceeding,  and  according  to  the  exi)ressed  opinions  of  the 
appraiser  Is  inseparable  from  it.  The  ascertainment  of  the  true  value  of  the 
goods  and  the  appraisement  thereof  is  thus  coupled  with  the  consideration 
whether  a  penalty  will  be  involved ;  if  so,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce 
the  appraisement,  in  whole  or  in  pnrt,  so  that  the  advance  will  be  a  shade 
under  10  per  cent.  This  tenderness  toward  Importers — this  disposition  of 
officials  to  shield  them  from  the  legal  consequences  of  undervaluation — has 
tended  to  encourage  and  establish  the  practice. 

Successful  undervaluations  have  prevailed  for  so  many  years  that  the  belief 
has  generally  obtained  that  nothing  short  of  legislation  will  suppress  them. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  looks  into  the  mattir. 

Notwithstanding  the  widespread  knowledge  among  the  commer- 
cial classes  of  the  constantly  expanding  practice  of  undervaluation 
and  the  various  reports  made  to  Congress,  neither  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tarift  Commission,  nor  the  bill  drawn  by  Secretary 
Folger,  nor  the  report  of  Secretary  Manning  resulted  in  any  remedial 
legislation,  so  that  after  many  inquiries  had  shown  much  injury  done 

«  See  also  p.  31  for  testimony  of  J.  R.  Leeson  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  1896. 
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to  varied  interests  by  the  practice  possible  under  the  old  law,  permit- 
ting and  encouraging  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent,  it  remained 
on  the  statute  books  unaltered  and  unchanged  and  so  stood  when  on 
December  21, 188^5,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate  which  authorized  and  directed  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  by  themselves  or  a  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
frauds  and  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  customs 
revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  especially  the  subject  of  under- 
valuations of  imported  merchandise."  The  committee,  it  was  pro- 
vided, should  "  report  the  result  of  their  investigation  to  the  Senate 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  customs  laws  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  importation  of 
merchandise  and  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  custqpis." 

On  January  19,  1886,  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was  enlarged 
by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  autnorized  the  commit- 
tee "  to  make  further  investigation  on  the  same  subject  at  any  other 
collection  port  in  the  United  States." 

On  that  day  Senators  Allison,  of  Iowa;  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Warner  Miller,  of  New  York;  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  and  John  R. 
McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  were  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  make  the  investigation.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  protectionists,  and  tariff-for-revenue  advocates — men  of 
various  shades  of  economic  belief  were  there  represented.  The  term 
of  Senator  Miller  expiring  before  the  labors  of  the  committee  were 
concluded  his  place  was  taken  bj  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  The 
report  <*  of  this  committee,  submitted  to  the  Senate,  February  16, 18S8, 
recommended  many  changes  in  the  law  and  gave,  in  considerable 
detail,  the  reasons  for  those  changes.  One  change  was  a  modification 
of  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  "if  the  ap- 
praised value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  shall  exceed  by 
more  than  5  per  cent  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  a  further  sum  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for  each  1  per  cent  above  the  entered 
value  " — almost  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  giving  the  reasons  for  this  suggested  change  the  committee  re- 
ported, in  part,  as  follows :  * 

It  Is  proposed  by  this  section  to  make  the  penalty  proportionate  to  the  un- 
dervaluation and  to  ninl^e  it  applicable  to  invoices  advanced  5  per  cent  and  over 
Instead  of  10  per  cent  and  over  as  under  the  present  law.  the  object  belnjr  to 
prevent  the  present  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing  so  as  to  pet  the  invoice 
through  the  appraisers  at  an  advance  of  just  under  10  per  cent  and  thus  escai* 
the  statutory  penalty  of  20  per  cent  additional  duty.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
variance  of  more  than  .1  per  cent  between  the  entered  value  and  the  actual 
value  as  ascertained  by  the  appraiser  could  not  occur  except  through  the  fault 
or  neglieence  of  the  imimrter.  It  Is  also  assumed  that  a  variance  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  could  not  r(»sult  from  mere  neplipence.  and  should  carr>'  with  it  the 
presumption  of  an  Intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

A  Boston  committee  condncts  an  independent  inrestir/ation. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
1 882,  an  independent  investigation  was  made  by  committees  appointed 
at  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  held  in  Boston  January 

^  Senate  Report  No.  20.'i.  Fift!(»th  ronjrress.  first  session. 
*  See  Tariff  Testimony  Finance  Committee,  U.  S.  Senate.  Fiftieth  Congress, 
1888-89.     Part  IV,  p.  2694. 
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20,  1886,  to  suggest  "  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  facts  as  to  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise^ 
errors  in  classification,  and  evils  in  practical  administration  in  the 
appraisal  of  merchandise  which  can  be  established  by  testimony.'^ 
Irom  the  report  of  the  committee  on  testimony  we  make  the  appended 
extracts,  which  supplement  and  support,  in  every  particular,  the  find* 
ings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
In  part  this  report  says : 

The  committee  have  made  a  careful,  personal  Inquiry,  as  to  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them,  have  conferred  with  merchants  engaj?ed  In  importation,  have- 
employed  agents  specially  informed  as  to  the  administration  of  our  customs. 
laws,  and  have  sought  all  available  sources  of  information. 

The  charge  of  undervaluation,  particularly  at  the  port  of  New  York,  c;ni  be- 
sufficiently  sustained  in  respect  to  silks,  cottons,  embroideries,  and  edgings^ 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  some  kinds  of  pottery  and  glassware,  cutlery,  and 
ribbon  isinglass,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  these  articles  are  invoiced  and 
entered  at  less  than  their  true  market  value. 

The  fact  of  undervaluation,  as  to  these  goods,  cnn  be  established  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  regular  dealers  in  these  goods  have  been  largely  driven  out  of 
the  importing  trade,  because  they  can  purchase  them  delivered  in  New  York  at 
a  less  sum  than  they  can  import  them  direct. 

These  statements,  particularly  as  to  silks,  embroideries,  iind  edgings,  can  be 
sustained  by  domestic  dealers  in  these  goods  in  our  principal  cities,  who  can 
show  that  the  prices  paid  by  them  to  the  New  York  n gents  of  foreign  houses 
sometimes  exhibit  such  an  enormous  profit  upon  the  invoiced  value,  with  duties 
added,  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  undervaluation. 

The  same  system  of  undervaluation  can  be  shown  in  the  same  ninnner  in 
respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  especially  those  from  Germany,  none  of 
which  are  regularly  imported.  It  can  be  shown  that  woolens  purchased  in  Ger- 
many are  often  shipped  and  invoiced  from  France;  that  French  goods  are 
shipped  from  I^ndon  or  Bradford,  and  English  goods  from  France,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  having  them  examined  In  the  appraiser's  stores  by  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  goods. 

It  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that  cutlery,  more  particularly  goods 
from  Germany,  has  been  for  many  years  largely  and  systematically  undervalued 
upon  entry  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  that  In  some  instances  there  has  been- 
an  excess  Of  importation  of  these  goods  over  the  amount  invoiced  and  entered. 

Sufficient  evidence  can  be  adduced  establishing  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  importations  Into  the  port  of  New  York  consists  of  consignments  to 
agents  or  partners  of  foreign  houses  who  ship  the  goods;  that  as  a  rule  these 
consignees  are  foreigners,  and  that  the  system  of  consignment  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  payment  of  the  proper  duty. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  in  considering  the  then  existing  law 
under  which  no  penalty  was  imposed  unless  the  appraised  value  ex- 
ceeded the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or  more,  reported,  in  part,  as 
follows :  "  This  is  a  practical  encouragement  by  law  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  undervaluation  within  the  range  of  10  per  cent  and  an  induce- 
ment to  unscrupulous  importers  to  make  their  entries  as  nearly  as 
they  regard  safe  within  the  limit."  AnSi  in  referring  to  the  proper 
margin  to  be  allowed  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values,  the  report 
said :  "  This  margin  has  been  placed  by  experts  at  5  per  cent.  It  cer- 
tainly should  not  exceed  that.  It  may,  perhaps,  properlv  be 
less.     •     ♦     ♦"  ^ 

Reports  brought  no  congressional  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  efforts  put  forth  to  have  the  law 
amended  so  that  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  practice  extensively 
the  proven  undervaluations  in  many  lines  of  imported  merchandise^ 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  like  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission,  were  not  enacted  into  law^ 
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and  undervaluers  were  still  permitted  and  invited  to  continue  their 
rich  harvest  of  gain.  It  was  not  until  some  five  years  after  Senator 
Hoar's  resolution  was  offered  that  any  legislation  looking  to  an  im- 
provement of  our  customs  administrauon  was  secured. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  created. 

When  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  providing  for  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  was  approved,  it  was  quite  generally  believed  that  this 
board  would  be  able  greatly  to  improve  the  administration  of  tlie  cus- 
toms laws;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  although  some  improvement  was 
noticed,  they  were  unable  wholly  to  prevent  undervaluations,  the  wide 
margin  being  an  important  factor  in  their  nonsuccess.  With  the  law 
permitting  a  10  per  cent  margin,  the  chairman  of  the  commission  to 
Germany,  in  an  article  published  in  1893,  wrote,  concerning  the  un- 
dervaluations, as  follows : 

Ad  valorem  duties  invite,  encourage,  and  facilitate  undervaluations  and  fal?e 
Invoicing.  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  fifty  yejirs  these  things  have  been  the  scandal  and  the 
curse  of  customs  administration.  Investigation  has  followed  investigation, 
under  tlie  rule  of  both  t)olitical  parties,  always  uncovering  this  fester  at  the 
custom-houses.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  public  is  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  undervaluation  is  practiced 
-and  the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  practice.  ♦  •  • 
The  proportion  of  textiles  so  imported  has  been  placed  as  high  as  90  per  cent 
They  are  consigned  to  foreign  manufacturers'  agents  resident  here,  and  Amer- 
ican merchants  are  compelled  to  buy  their  goods  from  this  class  of  *'  landing 
im|>orters."  *  •  ♦  This  means  that  the  goods  enter  the  country  on  under- 
valued invoices,  which  destroy  all  iwssibility  of  com|)etition  on  the  part  of  the 
honest  importer.  No  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  importing  business  in 
New  York  requires  to  be  told  what  a  change  has  come  over  it  in  the  past  thirty- 
live  years;  of  tlie  great  and  honorable  houses  that  have  ta(jen  down  their  sisms 
and  closed  their  doors;  and  of  the  new  standards,  the  different  ideals,  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  which  have  come  in  as  the  old  houses  have  gone  out.  It  is 
a  record  both  sorrowful  and  humiliating. 

Secretary  Carlisle  appointH  a  committee  to  investigate. 

While  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  were  able  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the  new  law  so  radically  changing 
the  administration  of  tariff  laws  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  all 
Avhose  interests  were  affected  by  it. 

I^robably  the  first  expression  of  dissatisfaction  by  an  organized 
body  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade  on 
February  16,  1891,  when  the  delegates  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Asso- 
<;iation  called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  need  of  amendments  to 
the  act,  and  it  was  voted  thdt  the  committee  on  customs  of  the  board 
be  instructed  to  consider  the  matter.  The  committee,  "  after  careful 
consideration  through  the  year,"  presented  a  report  December  21, 1891, 
in  which  it  was  said  in  reference  to  the  law :  "  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  framing  of  a  law  having  such  wide-reaching  consequences 
some  errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  should  appear;  it  is 
rather  a  marvel  that  the  changes  which  seem  desirable  should  be  so 
few." 

Respecting  section  7,  which  provided  that  "  if  the  appraised  value 
of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  shall  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchan- 
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dise  a  further  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for 
each  1  per  cent  that  such  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry,*'  the  committee  reported : 

This  provision  wrs  directed  Mgainst  nuderval nation  and  was  intended  to- 
pnnish  dishonest  Inijwrters.  It  does  not  in  all  cases  accomplish  the  purpose 
intemled.  By  reference  to  the  reappralsemeut  decisions  in  New  York  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  advance  is  seldom  more  than  10  per  cent. 

In  1893,  during  the  second  administration  of  President  Cleveland,, 
the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  report  on  the  workings  of  the  administrative  act 
of  June  10,  1890,  and  to  examine  the  administration  of  the  custom- 
house. Of  this  committee  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  the  chairman.  After  suggesting  a  number  of 
changes  deemed  advisable,  the  committee  reported  respecting  under- 
valuations, as  follows: 

Under  the  present  system  the  importer  has  a  marpin  of  10  i>or  cent,  within 
which  he  may  incorrectly  state  the  market  value,  subject  to  no  greater  risk, 
should  his  entry  be  advanced,  than  the  payment  of  the  regular  duty  on  the 
amount  added  by  the  appraising  officer  to  make  market  value.  If,  however,  no 
margin  is  allowed  for  difference  of  opinion  between  the  appraising  officer  and 
the  merchant,  there  is  always  an  inducement  to  the  importer  to  state  the  market 
value  as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the  price  that  he  may  himself  have 
paid." 

In  1894,  in  discussing  the  Wilson  bill,  the  minority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  to  the  House  as  follows : 

It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  there  are  lines 
of  woolen  goods,  manufactured  abroad  almost  wholly  for  the  American  market 
and  sent  here  upon  consignment,  upon  which  no  market  value  is  placed  until 
they  have  passed  our  custom-house  and  evaded  s<ime  share  of  their  legitimate 
duty.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Where  specific  duties  exist  the  home  producer  always  has  a 
definite  standard  by  which  he  can  ojierate  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  With 
a  law  such  as  is  now  prorwsed,  his  struggle  will  be  against  «n  antagonist  In 
ambush,  who  has  only  to  change  his  fictitious  invoices  to  underbid  every  effort 
of  the  American  to  hold  this  market. 

The  enormous  field  for  undervaluation  that  will  be  oi)ened  by  the  abolition 
of  all  specific  duties  on  woolen  goods  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tions under  this  head  equal  ^6,987,904  in  1893.  and  ran  up  in  1890  to  $54,165,422, 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years  being  larger  in  amount  than  under  any  other 
tariflf  schedule. 

In  their  report  of  1895  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  wrote  con- 
cerning undervaluations  as  follows  : 

Undervaluation  is  not  only  an  offense  against  the  Government,  but  an  offense 
against  mercantile  honor.  It  not  only  depletes  the  revenue,  but  filches  away 
the  business  of  the  honest  importer  and  transfers  it  to  the  undervaluer.  Xor 
are  small  undervaluations  less  disastrous  to  honest  comiietlng  importers  than 
large  ones.  An  advantage  of  5  per  cent  in  price  is  sufficient  to  control  the  trade 
of  an  empire.  It  follows  that  undervaluation  is  a  graver  offense  than  the  com- 
mon one  of  evasion  of  state,  county,  and  city  taxation,  because  in  the  latter 
case  no  question  of  tlie  business  of  a  competitor  is  involve<l. 

Bearings  by  the  Comrriittee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896. 

Early  in  January,  1896,  extensive  hearings  were  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  general  subject  of  what  amend- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  customs  administrative  act. 


«See  House  Report  No.  792,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  11. 
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Judge  Henderson  M.  Somerville,  a  general  appraiser,  in  testih'ing 
•concerning  the  increase  of  consignments  and  tne  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining correct  valuations  in  that  class  of  merchandise,  said : «  "  The 
consignment  business  is  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should,  except  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  correct  valuations  of  this  class 
of  merchandise."  Then  the  following  questions  were  asked  by  Chair- 
man Dingley  and  answers  were  given  by  Judge  Somerville: 

Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  business  of  Importations 
through  consignors  is  increasing,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  frauds  through 
undervaluations  are  greater  when  goods  are  consigned  than  when  imported  br 
purchasers? 

Judge  Somerville,  I  thinic  so. 

Chairman.  And  is  it  not  true  that  in  a  large  class  of  these  import  a  tionfl, 
where  there  may  be  a  question  of  the  valuations,  that  the  importations  are 
through  consignments? 

Judge  Somerville.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  Is. 

And  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Gen.  Joseph  ^Vheeler,  Judge  Somer- 
ville said :  ''  The  tendency  of  the  consignment  business  is  very  largely 
to  drive  out  the  purchasing  business." 

A\Tiile  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Lunt,  a  general  appraiser,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  in  some  classes  of  goods  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
the  value  within  5  per  cent,  Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  another  general 
appraiser,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  that  examined 
the  administration  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  by  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  Hugh  McCulloch,  favored  the  reduction  of  the 
limit  for  undervaluation  from  10  to  5  per  cent.^ 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leeson,  president  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association, 
when  testifying  concerning  the  working  of  the  10  per  cent  leeway 
provision,  said :  *^ 

That  section  [7]  might  almost  as  weU  never  have  existed.  In  so  far  as  the 
penal  provisions  go;  they  are  practically  inoperative.  It  is  a  fact  that  an 
^xnmlner,  when  lie  is  examining  merchandise  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  a 
proper  dutiable  value,  is  largely  influenced  in  his  decision  in  regard  to  advanc- 
ing values  by  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  penal  10  per  cent  provision.  I  know 
from  my  own  personal  acquaintance  that  is  the  case;  also  as  a  merchant  Hp- 
pralser  under  the  system  existing  before  the  act  of  June  10,  1890.  As  a  mer- 
chant appraiser,  it  always  had  its  effect  upon  me.  One  would  naturally  hesitate 
about  bringing  the  case  of  a  competitor  or  friendly  opponent  In  business  to  the 
line  where  a  penalty  would  be  involved. 

I'liat  consideration  acts  with  crreat  force  on  the  examiner  and  appraiser,  and 
presumably  on  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  They  hesitate  to  put  a  man's 
goods  up  to  a  point  involving  an  application  of  the  penalty  provision.  The 
appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  thoroughly  fearless  man,  stated  recently 
that  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  number  of  invoices  that  he  had  advanced  which 
were  returned  to  his  office  from  the  board  Just  enough  below  the  line  of  10  per 
<'ent  to  avoid  tho  penalty.  The  local  appraiser  of  New  Yorlc.  also  a  most  abl*' 
administrator  of  the  law,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  general 
acceptance  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words  In  endeavoring  to  substan- 
tiate its  truth.  It  's  a  very  soriors  question,  however,  what  step  would  be  best 
to  take  under  those  conditions  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Biinn,  appointed  an  appraiser  in  August,  1893,  was 
the  only  witness  appearing  before  the  committee  who  advocated  no 

<»  Hearings  on  administrative  customs  laws  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
:Means,  January,  1896,  p.  5. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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"  penalty  '• — additional  duties — unless  the  invoice  was  advanced  at 
least  10  per  cent,  and  as  a  reason  for  his  opinion  he  stated  that  experts 
will  vary  in  judgment  of  valuations  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  In  reply 
to  a  question  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  asking  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  the  British  customs  laws  and  the  general  laws  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  Continental  Europe  impose  an  additional  duty  for  all 
undervaluations  which  exceed  5  per  cent,  Mr.  Bunn  replied,  "  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  that  is  true." 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  made  a  report  on  amendments. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- fourth  Congress  a  bill  (No.  4437)  to 
umend  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  introduced  into  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  reporting  the  bill  back  to  the  House  March  13,  1896,  the  com- 
mittee said: 

The  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  effort  and 
study  to  siuipllfj'  the  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  customs  and  to 
prevent  fraud  upon  the  revenue  by  reason  of  undervaluation. 

That  the  result  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of  till  former  legislation  on  the 
subject  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  result  of  six  years'  experience  under 
the  present  law.  These  years  have  also  demonstrated  scmie  wenk  points  In  the 
law  of  1890,  some  of  which  the  present  act  is  calculated  to  remedy. 

In  reaching  their  conclusions  the  committee,  after  stating  that  thev 
had  confined  "  their  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of  the  present  law  ^' 
and  had  "  availed  themselves  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  members  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  importers,  and  others  who  have  had  practical  experience 
on  the  subject,  and  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1893  to  investigate 
the  subject,  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman,"  continued 
as  follows: 

The  difficulties  of  administration  under  the  present  hiw  do  not  arise  from  the 
regular  importations  of  standard  goods.  These  liave  a  fixed  market  value 
which  Clin  be  easily  and  definitely  ascertained  at  the  point  and  date  of  ship- 
ment. Reliable  testimony  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  these  soods  is  easily 
found.  But  the  chief  trouble  is  in  relation  to  consigned  goods,  and,  second,  in 
relation  to  goods  of  a  kind  i)eculiar  to  a  locality  or  a  factory. 

The  consignment  of  goods  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  this  increase  except  the  fact  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detecting 
fraud  in  the  valuations  of  consigned  merchandise.     ♦     *     * 

One  of  the  most  imiwrtant  amendments  is  that  in'oposed  to  section  7.  The 
present  law  provides,  in  effect,  that  when  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the 
value  in  the  entry  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent  only  the  same  duty  shall  be 
collected  as  though  the  true  value  had  been  correctly  stated  in  the  entry.     *     *     ♦ 

The  present  practice  for  dishonest  Importers  is  to  get  as  near  tlie  danger  line 
of  10  per  cent  as  possible  In  their  undervaluations,  knowing  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  no  more  duty  if  detected  than  would  be  required  in  an  honest 
invoice.  This  system  offers  a  premium  for  dishonesty.  In  addition,  when  the 
value  Is  advanced  more  than  10  per  cent  the  Treasuiy  Department  generally 
remits  the  additional  duty,  holding  that  under  the  present  law  It  is  a  penalty 
and  subject  to  remission. 

The  most  important  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
was  to  section  7.  which  provided  that  an  additional  duty  should  begin 
at  the  point  wnere  the  value  fixed  by  the  appraisers  exceeds  that 
stated  in  the  invoice  and  should  be  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
appraised  value  for  every  1  per  cent  of  increase  of  valuation  by  the 
appraisers,  such  additional  duty  to  be  limited  to  50  per  cent. 
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Debate  in  the  House, 

AVlien  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  through  the  House, 
March  17,  1896,  quite  a  discussion  occurred  over  several  changes,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  modify  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
but  the  committee  was  sustained  and  the  effort  failed.  Speaking  for 
the  amendments,  Mr.  Payne,  who  introduced  the  amended  bill,  said  in 
part : 

We  have  had  experience  under  this  law  of  1890  now  for  about  six  years,  an  J 
It  has  been  found  genera llj^  to  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  prevented  a  good  deal  of  fraud  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time,  years  of  experience  have  developed  various  weak  spots  in  the 
law  with  reference  to  which  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  administering  it  is  that  there  may  be  found  some  remedj'. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  enact  any  law  that  will 
make  all  men  h(  nest.  No  law  can  be  framed  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  where  the  duties  are  ad  valorem  that  is  not  open  to  evasion  by 
reason  of  fraud,  fraudulent  invoices,  and  fraudulent  valuations,  even  though 
the  invoices  and  the  valuati(»ns  are  made  under  the  oath  of  the  importer,  and 
the  experience  under  this  law  up  t(>  the  present  time  has  been  that  various 
methods  of  evasion  have  been  resorted  to  to  escape  the  payment  of  duties.  The 
most  favored  one  Is  that  of  Importing  goods  on  consignment.  For  instance,  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  will  have  a  local  agent  In  New  York,  generally 
some  clerk  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  and  as  there  Is  no  sale  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  declaration  of  sale,  or  for  any  false  affidavit  as  to  sale,  and 
the  value  depends  largely— entirely,  so  far  as  the  declaration  of  the  Importer 
is  concerned — on  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  the  imiwrter  of  the 
goods.     *     *     * 

I  would  say  that  in  adopting  this  amendment  the  committee  have  been  guided 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Beard  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  also  by  a  report  of  the  coumilsslon  which  was  formed  in  IW. 
of  which  ex-Secretary  Falrchlld  was  the  president,  and,  with  ex-CoIIector 
Magone,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Arkansas,  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  and  another 
gentleman,  composed  the  commission.  They  very  strenuously  recommend  the 
amendment  of  section  15,  which  we  have  adopted,  and  also  section  7. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment  to  make  section  7 
read  thus: 

And  If  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subjected 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  ♦  *  ♦  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry 
C  per  cent  there  shjill  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
Imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  etc. 

In  speaking  for  this  amendment  he  said  : 

The  bill  as  It  is  reported  from  the  committee  inflicts  a  penalty  where  there  is 
any  undervaluation.  As  I  said  In  my  former  remarks.  It  Is  almost  impossible 
for  any  importer,  or  any  appraiser,  or  any  expert,  to  get  at  the  exact  value  of 
any  atlcle,  and  the  law  under  which  we  are  living  now  allows  10  i)er  cent 
leeway.  My  amendment  reduces  It  to  0  per  cent,  or  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  rate  5  per  cent ;  but  I  say  that  It  Is  a  great  hardship  on  the  lmi>orter  or  the 
merchant  to  hold  him  down  to  the  exact  valuation  of  any  article  that  he  Im- 
ports Into  this  country. 

In  discussing  this  amendment  the  following  colloquy  took  place: 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply  provides  for  6  i)er  cent  of 
a  fraud.  That  is  the  whole  proposition.  The  additional  duty  can  not  be  In- 
curred unless  there  Is  fraud  In  the  valuation.  If  the  appraisers  add  6  per  cent 
to  the  Importer's  valuation,  then  the  line  of  the  additional  duty  commences 
there. 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  has  said  that  this  is  only  a  tax  of  6  per  cent 
on  fraud.  Does  he  not  know  that  this  imposition  is  to  be  placed  on  the  goods, 
however  honestly  the  mistake  may  have  been  made  originally? 
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Mr.  Patke.  If  I  said  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud  I  did  not  mean  It  I 
meant  tbat  this  offered  a  premium  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud — ^that  It  gave  a  chance 
for  the  Importer  to  advance  his  goods  6  per  cent  without  Incurring  the  risk  of 
losing  a  dime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Does  not  the  present  law  allow  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does ;  and  that  Is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  law, 
if  not  Its  worst  feature.  It  encourages  more  fraud,  undervaluation,  and  crimes 
against  the  revenue  than  any  other  feature  in  the  present  administrative  law; 
and  It  was  because  the  committee  wanted  to  reduce  those  offenses  to  a  mini- 
mum that  they  made  the  Increased  duties  commence  at  the  point  of  the  In- 
creased valuation,  ascertained  by  an  honest  appraisement  by  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers. If  the  appraisers  Increase  the  importers'  valuation  only  1  per  cent^ 
then  there  Is  an  Increase  of  only  1  per  cent  In  the  duty. 

Mr.  Walsh.  An  increase  of  1  per  cent  not  on  the  overvaluation,  but  on  the 
whole  Importation. 

Mr.  Patne.  An  Increase  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the  whole  importa- 
tion. Now,  the  provision  of  the  bill  is  no  hardship  to  the  honest  importer.  He 
has  a  hearing  before  the  appraiser;  his  witnesses  are  heard;  he  can  prove  the 
value  of  his  goods,  which  he  knows  better  than  any  other  man.  There  is  no 
hardship  on  him.  This  provision  will  operate  only  against  those  who  may  seek 
to  evade  the  law,  and  we  want  to  cut  off  the  opportunity  of  evasion  even  by 
those  who  would  evade  the  law  by  only  6  per  cent  of  undervaluation.  We  want 
to  reduce  the  evasion  to  a  minimum.  We  want  to  provide,  in  effect,  that  if  there 
should  be  only  1  per  cent  of  undervaluation  additional  duty  to  the  extent  of  1 
per  cent  shall  be  added  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the  goods. 

The  committee  considered  the  advisability  of  fixing  the  line  at  5  per  cent  or 
at  10  per  cent  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  following  the  judgment 
of  the  board  that  examined  the  question  for  months  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  board  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman — following  the  judg- 
ment of  that  board,  we  have  made  the  increased  duty  commence  with  the  In- 
creased valuation  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down  and  that  the  section  will  be  allowed  to  stand  as  reported. 

Mr.  DiNGLET.  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  the  judgment  both  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  of  the  board  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman 
that  the  point  of  additional  duty  should  commence  at  the  point  of  undervalu- 
ation. Allow  me  to  read  what  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  says  in  his  report  on  this 
point :  "  This  penalty  or  additional  duty  is  required  not  only  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent willful  undervaluations,  but  also  to  operate  as  a  constant  Inducement  to  the 
importer  to  state  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  the  true  market  value  *' — 
and  I  may  say  the  importer  knows  the  exact  market  value  of  the  goods  which 
he  Imports;  in  many  cases  he  is  the  only  man  who  does  know  accurately  their 
exact  market  value — *'and  thus  to  aid  the  government  appraising  ofilcers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  Under  the  present  system  the  importer  has  a 
margin  of  10  per  cent  within  which  he  mny  incorrectly  state  the  market  value, 
subject  to  no  greater  risk,  should  his  entry  be  advanced,  than  the  payment  of 
the  regular  duty  upon  the  amount  added  by  the  appraising  officer  to  make 
market  value." 

And  as  a  rule  he  states  the  market  value  where  there  is  a  difference,  or  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  valuation,  substantially  10  per  cent  below  the  market 
value,  because  he  has  10  per  cent  leeway. 

"If,  however,  no  margin  Is  allowed  for  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
appraising  officer  and  the  merchant,  there  Is  always  an  inducement  to  the  im- 
porter to  state  the  market  value  as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the 
price  he  may  himself  have  paid." 

And  for  this  reason  that  board,  presided  over  by  Secretary  Fairchild,  as  well 
as  the  Treasury  Department,  unanimously  agree  that  the  assessm^t  of  addi- 
tional duty  should  begin  at  the  point  of  undervaluation. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.®  As  I  conceive  it,  it  was  very  wisely  provided  there  that  the 
penal  duty  should  not  attach  unless  there  was  a  difference  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  between  the  invoice  value  of  the  importation  and  the  finding  of  vnlue  of 
the  Board  of  Appraisers.  It  was  at  first  thought  by  the  committee  that  this 
difference  might  be  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  and  I  confess  that  I  might  have  been 
content  with  5  per  cent;  but  when  the  committee  undertakes  to  fix  the  penalty 
on  the  invoice  because  there  Is  a  difference  between  the  invoice  and  the  value 

•  Congressional  Record,  March  17, 1806,  p.  2880. 
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which  is  fixed  by  the  appraigera  which  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  I  thiuk  they  go 
Into  an  impracticable  administration  of  the  law  and  undertake  to  fix  penalties 
for  that  which  is  impossible.  *  *  •  The  expert  said  that  it  would  be  wholly 
impracticable  for  two  men  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  to  such  an  extent  that  the  difference  between  them  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  1  or  2,  or  even  5,  per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  March  17,  but  owing  to  the  l^te  date, 
probably,  and  the  early  adjournment  of  Congress,  because  of  the 
pending  Presidential  contest,  no  action  was  taken  by  the  S^iate. 

After  Mr.  McKinlev  was  elected  President,  and  it  became  certain 
that  the  tariff  would  be  revised  again,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeanSj  in  their  hearings,  received  testimony  on  the  effect  of  under- 
valuations, the  following  being  put  in  evidence  by  Wilson  Brothers, 
of  Chicago,  who  wrote: 

In  visiting  the  several  cities  throughout  Germany  one's  attention  is  especiallj 
called  to  the  magnificent  estates  of  parties  who  were  formerly  in  the  importing 
business  in  New  York  City.  Scores  and  scores  of  such  instances  are  named 
where  the  owners  were  residents  of  New  York  but  a  few  years,  returning  to 
the  old  country  to  enjoy  their  wealth  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  As  a  rule^ 
ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the  most  has  been  the  limit  of  time  required  to  accom- 
plish this  result  We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  founder  made  his  fortuns 
and  returned  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  his  son  succeeding  him  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  returning  likewise,  and  now  the  grandson  is  pursuing  the 
same  policy,  with  the  expectation  of  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessora 
This  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  foreigners  who  Imve  no  earthly  interest  in 
this  country  other  than  to  make  money,  regardless  of  the  method,  and  return 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  All  this  is  largely  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
native  American  importer,  whose  life,  money,  and  influence  is  (are)  at  the  call 
of  the  Oovenunent.  This  system  will  continue  as  long  as  consignmenti  and 
ad  valorem  duties  are  in  vogue.^ 

ReBults  finally  obtained. 

The  long  struggle  to  have  the  10  per  cent  privilege  taken  out  of  the 
law  was  nearing  the  end;  for  when  amenoments  were  finally  made 
to  the  customs  administrative  act  the  old  invitation,  eagerly  and  gen- 
erally accepted,  was  revoked.  The  new  law,  as  amended  in  1897, 
clo<%iy  following  the  amendments  paased  by  the  House  at  the  lasl 
session  of  the  previous  Congress,  required  the  importer,  knowing  the 
value  of  his  importations,  to  state  it  correctly  in  his  invoice,  be  being 
held  to  strict  accountability  and  being  obliged  to  pay  extra  duty  for 
every  1  per  cent  of  variatron  between  the  entered  and  the  appraised 
raluntion.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unanimously  favored 
this  change  abolishing  the  10  per  cent,  and  it  met  with  no  opposition 
in  its  passage  through  Congress. 

This  law,  like  the  act  of  June  10, 1800,  was  not  long  on  the  statute 
books  before  an  effort  was  made  to  chanse  certain  otits  features. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee, 
at  the  suggestion  of  President  McKinley,^  ^'  to  make  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  to  suggest  such  changes  therein,  or 
amendments  thereto,  as  they  mi^ht  deem  wise,  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  Government,  domestic  manufacturer,  and  the  hon^  im- 
pcirter  alike."    When  this  suggestion  was  made  by  President  Me- 

«  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  54th  Oong^  2d  sess^  ISM-T, 
Vol.  If,  p.  2105. 

^  5«ee  letter  of  transmittal,  March  1,  1900,  contained  In  pamphlet  to  President 
McKinl^. 
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Kinley,  or  when  the  investigation  was  made  by  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  John  Gibb,  A,  D.  Juillard,  IL  D.  Cooper,  J.  Craw- 
ford McCreery,  and  Thomas  H.  Downing,  the  pamphlet  does  not  dis-. 
close,  the  letter  transmitting  the  report  to  President  McKinley  being 
dated  March  1,  1900.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  and  the  committee  appointed  between  July  24, 
1897,  and  March  1,  1900.  The  committee  said  in  this  letter  that  the 
suggestions  contained  in  their  report  were  prepared  ^  after  careful 
and  earnest  investigation  of  the  many  conflicting  interests  involved,'* 
and  yet  their  suggestion  for  an  undervaluation  margin  was  only  half 
that  recommended  by  the  commission  to  Germany  and  urged  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President.  They  wrote:  "A  margin  of  6 
I>er  cent  should  be  allowed  between  the  entered  and  appraised  value 
of  merchandise  before  any  penalties  (additional  duties)  should  ac- 
cruCj"  and  in  suggesting  5  per  cent  they  declared,  "  We  believe  that 
herem  we  express  the  views  of  the  leading  customs  officials,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  importers." 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  after  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Prepi- 
dent)  the  Merchants'  Association  committee  allowed  it  to  slumber 
for  some  half  dozen  years  before  they  took  steps  to  revise  and  resub- 
mit it.  But  when  the  German  Government,  urged  by  German  export- 
ers chaflng  under  their  inability  to  ply  their  undervaluations  with 
old-time  success,  be^an  in  1905  to  negotiate  for  concessions  in  our 
customs  administrative  act  where  they  "bear  hardest  upon  German 
exporters,"  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  join  forces  with  the  German 
ambassador  and  call  the  report  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  German  exporters  asked,  among  other  things,  for  a  return  to 
the  10  per  cent  margin  under  which  so  many  of  them  grew  wealthy 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government's  revenues  and  the  honest  importers 
of  the  country. 

This  re<}uest  for  a  return  to  the  old  mar^n  is  significant  and  makes 
one  familiar  with  their  past  record  in  this  line  doubt  the  good  pnr* 
pose  of  their  demand  and  the  wisdom  of  conceding  it.  The  secret. 
It  seems  to  the  writer,  can  be  found  in  the  testimony  ^ven  by  wit« 
nessea  and  especially  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  committee  in  1886, 
which  said: 

Tbe  same  i^Btem  of  undervaluation  can  be  shown  in  the  same  manner  In 
refi]iect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  especially  those  from  Germany,  none  of 
which  are  regularly  imported,  and  it  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that 
eutlery,  more  particularly  goods  from  Germany,  has  1>een  for  many  years 
larifiely  and  iB^rstematlcaliy  undenralQed  upon  entry  at  the  port  of  New  Torlc 

Suggestions  made  at  the  hearings  aiven  hy  the  Committee  on  Ways 

ana  Means. 

At  the  hearings  given  by  the  Committee  op  Ways  and  Means,  Sec- 
retary Shaw,  who  thought  ^  to  give  the  importer  no  margin  at  all  is 
a  little  severe,"  testified  respectmg  the  changes  he  would  recommend 
as  follows  :• 

Among  the  recommendations  that  I  have  made  is  a  conditional  concession 
that  no  penalty— additional  duty— shall  be  impcMMd  on  undervaluation  when 
the  nndervaluation  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  If  Germany  had  rejected  our  over- 
tures I  should  then  have  recommended,  in  Justice  to  the  importer,  the  right  to 

<>Hearlng8»  Gommittee  on  Ways  and  Means^  1906,  p*  28. 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remit  the  penalty  for  underYaluation  of  lea 
than  5  per  cent  when  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  certified  that  In  tbeir 
opinion  this  undervaluation  was  the  result  of  good  faith  difference  of 
opinion.*    •    • 

The  Olcott  bill  *  was  worded  thus: 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  bj 
the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  five 
per  centum  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  fire 
per  centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  eatrj* 

It  further  provided  that  the  additional  duties  should  not  be  penal 
and  should  not  be  remitted. 

The  committee  on  customs  service  and  revenue  laws  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  wished  section  7  to  be  amended  so 
that  it  would  read  as  follows: 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  five  per 
centum,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid.  In  addition  to  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the 
total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  five  per 
centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry.^ 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Downing,  chairman  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee, in  addressing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  said,^  "I 
am  only  speaking  of  the  honest  representative  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try and  not  the  undervaluers.''  The  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
amendment  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
found  on  page  14  of  the  pamphlet  printed  by  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion committee,  reads  as  follows: 

We  respectfully  submit  that  as  actual  market  value  of  merchandise  is  not  fl 
definite  quantity  but  fluctuates  within  certain  limits  and  is  more  or  lees  propor- 
tionate to  the  volume  of  the  transaction;  and  since  there  is  always  a  certain 
difference  in  the  values  given  for  Identical  merchandise  when  appraised  by  tlie 
best  experts,  margin  of  6  per  cent  should  be  allowed  between  the  entered 
and  appraised  value  of  merchandise  before  any  penalty  should  accrue.  We  be> 
lieve  that  herein  we  express  the  views  of  leading  customs  ofllcials,  as  well  bb 
those  of  the  importers. 

The  suggestion  of  the  General  Appraisers. 

The  General  Appraisers  testified  concerning  the  proper  muTpn 
to  allow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  value.  General  Appraiser 
Fischer  criticised  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Merchants^  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  as  follows: 

They  provide  for  a  5  per  cent  allowance  between  the  entered  and  appralwd 
value;  as  their  proposal  reads  it  would  amount  to  this:  Suppose,  after  a  ll«l^ 
inff  of  the  board  on  a  reapprnlsement  case,  they  should  find  that  the  goods  are 
undervalued  55  per  cent ;  according  to  the  rending  of  the  amendment  that  wlU 
lop  off  5  per  cent  and  put  them  down  to  a  50  per  cent  basts.  My  amendment 
provides  that  when  the  whole  increased  valuation  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent 
the  penalty  shall  be  remitted  if  the  general  appraiser  or  Board  of  General  Ap- 

^  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1006,  pp.  108  and  100. 

*  See  pamphlet,  Revision  of  the  Customs  Laws :  Keport  of  the  committee  on 
customs  service  and  revenue  laws.  The  Merchants'  Association  of  Kew  lorkr 
January,  1006,  pp.  13  and  31. 

<>  Hearings,  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  p.  18. 
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pralsers  shall  certify  that  the  increase  is  due  to  trade  conditions  only  and  is  not 
an  intentlonn]  undervaluation.  This  will  protect  the  honest  merchant  and  pun- 
ish the  other  clas8.<* 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers'  bill*  provided  "that  if  the 
appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  not  exceed  the  value  de- 
clared in  the  entry  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  board  of  three 
general  appraisers  wno  decided  the  case  shall  certifjr  that  such  in- 
crease was  caused  solely  by  reason  of  trade  conditions  the  addi- 
tional duties  herein  provided  for  shall  not  be  levied  or  collected." 

TJie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  again  recomm,ends  amendments. 

The  hearings  resulted  in  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  act  being 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
one  with  which  we  are  cniefly  concerned  providing  that  "  if  the  ap- 
praised value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner 
by  the  value  thereof,  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by 
more  than  5  per  cent,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1 
per  cent  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry." 

TJie  House  voted  against  the  10  per  cent  margin. 

When  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  in  the  House  June 
27, 1906,  Mr.  Olcott,  who  had  introduced  a  oill  making  radical  changes 
in  the  law,  attempted  to  incorporate  four  of  his  own  amendments  into 
the  various  sections  amended. 

He  made  no  ar^ment  against  the  section  compelling  accurate 
entry  of  merchandise;  neither  did  he  give  any  reason  for  his  pro- 
posed amendment  allowing  a  10  per  cent  margin  for  undervaluation, 
except  to  say  that  he  offered  the  amendments  oecause  of  information 
he  had  obtained  from  the  State  Department.    Then  he  added : 

It  Eeems  that  in  a  recent  arrangement  made,  a  modus  vivendl  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  German  Government  in  connection  with  the  restric- 
tion sought  to  be  placed  by  the  German  Government  on  American  goods,  the 
State  Department,  I  think  after  consultation  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
made  an  agreement  for  a  temporary  agreement.  Letters  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  German  ambassador  and  my  impression  and  my 
feeling  is,  on  information  from  the  State  Department  that  unless  these  amend- 
ments which  I  have  proposed  are  placed  In  this  bill,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of 
bad  faith  by  us,  or  show  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  bad  faith 
In  the  relations  between  our  Government  and  the  German  Government.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  Interfere  with  the  proper  collection  of  cus- 
toms or  proper  administration  of  our  tariflP  laws,  but  I  would  rather  temporarily 
have  something  disturb  the  system  than  that  a  well-grounded  charge  should  be 
made  against  our  Government  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  bad  faith  in  our 
relations  with  any  other  government. 

Answering  Mr.  Olcott's  remarks,  Chairman  Payne  replied  as 
follows :  • 

It  is  true  that  there  was  some  negotiation  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  German  ambassador,  and  it  is  true  that  the  State  Department  recommended 
to  Congress  a  change  similar  to  the  change  Involved  in  this  amendment — and  I 


«  See  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  p.  67. 
» Ih.,  p.  103. 
o  Congressional  Record,  June  29,  1906,  p.  9938. 
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think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  present  at  the  time.  Whether  he 
agreed  to  that  change  or  not,  he  did  agree  to  recommend  another  change  In 
another  particular  in  the  bill.  •  •  •  That  arrangement  did  not  permit  [pre- 
Teut]  the  appraisers  appearing  before  the  counnittee  and  telling  the  truth; 
that  did  not  permit  [prevent]  the  committee  investigating  this  mutter  and  get- 
ting at  the  facts,  and  we  are  unwilling,  whether  the  State  Department  recom- 
tneuds  it  or  not,  to  concede  this  amendment  proposed  to  the  law. 

That  Mr.  Olcott  was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  negotiation  with 
Germany  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  Secretary  Root  to  Chairman  Payne 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  requesting  "  information  as 
to  what  arrangement  or  agreement  the  Department  of  State  has  made 
with  the  German  Government  in  reference  to  tariff  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany."  Mr.  Root,  under  date  of  February 
28,  1906,  wrote  that  '^  there  has  been  no  arrangement  or  agreement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  exoept  as  appears  in 
the  inclosed  correspondence." 

The  correspondence  as  printed  shows  that  in  a  communication  writ- 
ten November  21, 1905,  the  Grerman  ambassador  asked  Secretary  Root 
this  question  among  others :  ''  Could  it  be  arranged  that  an  additional 
duty  be  levied  only  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  declared 
value  more  than  10  per  cent?  " 

Under  date  of  February  16, 1906,  Secretary  Root,  in  a  reply  to  the 
German  ambassador,  restated  his  question  and  replied  as  follows: 

This  would  require  congressional  action.  I  inclose,  marked  "  B,"  a  proposed 
recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress  which  applies 
the  rule  for  which  you  ask  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  and  as  to  the  remaining 
6  per  cent  pives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  waive  or  remit  the 
additional  duty  upon  a  certificate  that  the  undervaluation  was  the  result  of 
honest  difference  of  opinion — that  is  to  say,  under  the  proposed  rule  the  addi- 
tional duty  would  be  imposed  only  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  de- 
clared value  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  could  then  be  remitted  up  to  the  point 
of  a  10  per  cent  difference  upon  a  certificate  of  good  faith.® 

The  amendment  relating  to  undervaluation,  offered  by  Mr.  Olcott, 
read  as  follows: 

That  where  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  exceeds  the  entered 
value  by  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  remit 
the  additional  duties  if  the  Board  of  General  Appraisei*s  should  report  that. 
In  their  opinion,  there  was  no  fraud  or  intentional  undervaluation  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  of  said  merchandise  and  shall  recommend 
such  remission. 

Speaking  on  this  amendment.  Chairman  Payne  said : 

When  the  administrative  act  was  adopted,  in  1890,  it  had  a  provision  similar  to 
that  giving  the  importer  30  per  cent  leeway  on  a  guess,  and  as  a  rule  he  guessed 
about  9i  per  cent.  In  other  words,  they  undervalued  Oi  per  cent  and  strained 
their  consciences  to  that  extent.  When  we  came  to  pass  the  net  of  1807  the 
committee  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  abolishing  this  30  per  cent  leeway. 
Now,  if  the  goods  have  been  undervalued  and  the  valuation  is  raised  by  the 
board  of  appraisers  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  they  are  entered  by  the 
lnii>orter,  the  duties  are  paid  according  to  the  increased  value  and  an  additional 
duty,  which  outsiders  sometimes  call  a  "penalty" — but  which  is  not  n  penalty, 
because,  under  the  law,  it  Is  a  duty — an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
undervaluation  Is  exacted  upon  the  goods.  Now,  it  does  seem  that  at  some  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  reconmiend,  and  did  recommend,  an  niiieml- 
ment  similar  to  this  amendment,  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  the  committee  did  not  feel  it 
was  safe  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  1890  to  1897.  It  was  sought  to  get  this 
10  per  cent  clause  in  the  bill,  but  we  then  thought  we  would  go  as  far  as  5  per 
cent  and  give  them  a  chance  to  guess  4i  per  cent;   but  we  did  not  want  to  go 


«» Congressional  Record,  June  29, 1906,  p.  9939. 
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any  further  than  that,  because  it  might  make  too  great  a  reduction  of  revenues 
and  certainly  would  give  the  dishonest  importer  an  advantage  over  the  honest 
Importer,  who  honestly  appraised  his  goods  and  swore  to  his  invoices  when  he 
tried  to  enter  them.  Now,  by  the  action  of  the  committee,  after  consideration, 
we  concluded  to  give  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent 

This  third  amendment  was  lost  and  Mr.  Olcott  withdrew  the  fourth. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  General 

Appraisers,  the  sujfgestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  re- 

eirt  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  tiie  action  of  the 
ouse  of  Representatives — ^all  made  or  taken  within  six  months  of 
their  departure  on  their  mission — the  commissioners  sent  to  Berlin 
ignored  them,  set  up  their  judgment  as  superior  to  all  others,  and 
made  a  recommendation  which  not  only  doubled  the  margin  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  willing  to  concede,  but  i|lso  doubled 
that  urged  bv  the  importers'  representative  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  committee,  who,  in  asking  for  a  5  per  cent 
margin,  declared  that  therein  thev  were  representing  the  views,  not 
only  of  the  leading  customs  officials,  but  the  importers  themselves.  ^ 

K  the  amendment  sug^sted  by  Mr.  Downing's  committee — ^which 
provided  for  a  margin  Half  as  great  as  that  recommended  by  the 
commissioners  to  Germany — represented  the  views  of  the  leading 
customs  officials  of  the  country  and  the  views  of  the  importers  them- 
selves, whose  views  are  represented  by  the  recommenaation  of  the 
Berlin  commission?  Clearly  they  represent  those  of  the  German 
consigning  exporters,  whose  wishes  were  expressed  by  the  German 
ambassador  in  his  note  of  November  21, 1905,  to  Secretary  Root,  when 
he  asked  for  an  arrangement  allowing;  a  10  per  cent  margin.  His 
countrymen  knew — ^if  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the  commissioners 
to  Germany  did  not — ^what  the  concession  meant  to  them;  for 
they  had  had  experience  under  a  like  privilege,  from  which  they  had 
reaped  handsome  returns,  the  loss  or  which  "bore  heavily"  upon 
them,  and  a  return  to  which  they  eagerly  awaited. 

If  granted,  the  effect  of  this  privilege  on  the  woolen  duties  and 
the  protection  accorded  the  wool  manufecturer  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  an  illustration  of  its  operation. 

Under  paragraph  316,  of  the  act  of  1897,  woolen  cloths  valued  at  71 
cents  per  pound  are  dutiable  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  equals  83.05  cents  duty,  but  if  entered  at  64  cents 
valuation,  not  quite  10  per  cent  less  than  true  value,  the  duty  would 
be  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  equal  to  only  76  cents,  a  loss  in 
protective  duty  of  7.05  cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  the  undervalu- 
ation is  made  on  goods  valued  at  between  40  and  70  cents  per  pound 
the  loss  of  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  woula  be  much 
greater,  for  he  would  lose  not  only  a  portion  of  the  ad  valorem  duty 
but  also  25  per  cent  of  the  compensating  duty  allowed  him  because  of 
the  duty  on  wool.  For  example,  the  mity  on  such  goods  is  44  cents 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  an  importation  valued 
at  41  cents  per  pound  the  duty  is  44  cents  plus  20.5  cents,  or  64.5 
cents;  but  if  they  should  be  entered  at  37  cents  value,  not  quite  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  true  value,  the  duty  would  be  assessed  at  33  cents 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  (18.5  cents)  equal  to  51.5  cents,  a  loss  in 
revenue  of  13  cents  per  pound  and  a  reduction  in  the  protective  duty 
to  the  manufacturer  of  over  20  per  cent.  Similar  conditions  exist  in 
all  the  paragraphs  of  the  woolen  schedule  where  dividing  lines  of 
value  exist. 
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The  cJianges  in  section  7  recommended  by  the  commission  to  Germ^my. 

In  summarizing  the  chancres  the  commission  to  Germany  agreed  to 
recommend  to  section  7  of  me  customs  administrative  act,  the  report 
of  the  commission  says: 

This  recommendation  covers  the  following  changes  in  the  law : 

I.  The  right  to  add  to  an  entry  to  make  market  value  as  to  consigned  good& 

II.  The  right  to  deduct  from  the  Invoice  value  at  the  time  of  entry,  as  to 
both  consigned  and  purchased  goods. 

III.  A  10  per  cent  margin  within  which  additional  duties  shall  not  be  levied. 

IV.  Reducing  the  50  per  cent  limit,  at  which  point  the  presumption  of  fraud 
arises  and  merchandise  is  seized  by  the  collector  to  85  per  cent 

V.  Granting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  remit  additional 
duties  when  It  has  been  established  that  undervaluation  was  due  to  uninten- 
tional error. 

VI.  The  provision  that  additional  duties  shall  be  construed  to  be  penal  and 
within  the  purview  of  section  5292  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  refund  them  in  cases  where  the 
absence  of  fraud  has  been  established  to  his  satisfaction. 

VII.  Preventing  the  assessment  of  additional  duties  on  goods  subject  to 
specific  duty  in  all  cases  where  the  rate  of  duty  is  not  changed  by  reason  of  the 
fict  that  the  value  found  by  the  appraiser  Is  greater  than  the  entered  value. 

VIII.  The  privilege  of  paying  duty  on  less  than  the  entered  value. 

All  of  these  propositions,  with  two  exceptions  (Nos.  IV  and  VI),  have  been 
discussed  in  Ck)ngress  and  in  published  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

If  these  proposals  had  been  discussed  in  Congress  and  in  the  pub- 
lished hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  why  did  not 
the  commission  also  tell  the  President  and  the  Congress  that  in  the 
hearings  of  1906  no  suggestion  was  made  by  any  advocate  of  a  change 
for  an  absolute  margin  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  commissioners  rec- 
ommended and  which  experts  nave  practically  said  is  double  what  is 
fair  or  safe?  The  only  witness  testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1896  who  favored  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  Mr. 
William  M.  Bunn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  in  Europe  the 
margin  allowed  for  undervaluations  is  fixed  at  6  per  cent.  The  sug- 
gestion for  the  10  per  cent  margin  was  made  in  1906  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  by  Mr.  Olcott,  whose  one  reason  for  offering  an 
amendment  not  in  harmony  with  those  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  have  set  out  above;  and  in  the  House  Mr.  Olcott's 
amendment  was  rejected — of  which  important  fact  the  report  of  the 
commission  makes  no  mention.  Mr.  Root  wrote  the  German  ambas- 
sador February  16,  1906,  that  such  a  concession  "  would  reouire  con- 
gressional action ;  ^'  the  House  voted  down  the  proposal,  ana  still  the 
commission  ignored  that  action,  and  went  to  the  full  limit  of  conced- 
ing Germany^s  wishes  in  recommending  the  margin  of  10  per  cent  for 
undervaluations  "  without  penalty."  This  return  to^  the  old  law  is 
urged  by  the  commission  in  spite  of  all  our  investigations  and  experi- 
ence without  setting  down  in  their  published  report  a  single  reason 
for  it  The  only  reason  advanced  by  the  President  for  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  is  that  ^besides  promoting  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  p)arties  to  the  agreement  in  question  "  he  regards 
**  the  proposed  legislation  as  a  meritorious  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  customs  administrative  act."« 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  quoted  in  his  message  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1908,  the  President  said  : 

o  See  Message,  January  22,  1008,  p.  3. 
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This  careful  examination  into  the  tariff  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  Involved  an  Inquiry  into  certain  of  our  methods  of  administra- 
tion which  have  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German  ex- 
porters. •  •  ♦  It  Is  quite  probable  that  this  system  tended  toward  an  in- 
crease of  the  duties  collected  uix)n  Imported  goods,  but  I  conceive  It  to  be  a 
Tlolation  of  law  to  exact  more  duties  than  the  law  provides,  Just  as  It  Is  a 
violation  to  admit  goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate.<> 

Why  the  law  has  caused  "  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German 
exporters  "  becomes  plain  when  the  testimony,  taken  in  the  various 
investigations,  conducted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Treasury 
officials,  and  the  Tariflf  Commission,  is  examined.  Such  examination 
will  show  that  imdervaluations  occur  almost  universally  in  merchan- 
dise consigned  for  sale,  a  branch  of  the  importing  busmess  in  which 
Germans  are  very  generally  engaged. 

The  President  conceives  "  it  to  be  a  violation  "  of  law  "  to  admit 
goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate;"  but  nevertheless 
advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  which  a  quarter  century's  experience 
shows  facilitated  the  entrance  of  merchandise  at  valuations  enabling 
the  owners  to  pay  greatly  less  than  tlie  legal  rates,  with  harmfiu 
results  to  the  honest  men  in  the  importing  business,  domestic  manu- 
facturers, and  the  federal  revenue.  That  this  fact  has  been  conclu- 
sively established,  we  confidently  believe  no  one  will  deny  who  has 
examined  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  testimony  given  before  in- 
vestigating conmiittees  and  the  reports  of  commissions,  committees, 
and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Treasury  officials. 

Even  Secretary  Root  when  he  wrote  to  the  President  under  date  of 
Januaiy  9,  1908,  that  the  foregoing  changes  "  are  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  for  the  amendment  of  section  7  of  the  customs 
administrative  act  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  letter 
of  February  28,  1906,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," was  scarcely  accurate  in  his  statement.  "  In  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,"  but  going  far  beyond  what  he 
considered  wise  or  safe,  or  what  tne  General  Appraisers  advised  and 
urged  in  the  bill  they  drew." 

Keference  to  Secretary  Shaw's  letter  will  show  wherein  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  margin  for  undervaluation  is  altogether  unlike 
the  one  made  by  the  commission  and  urged  by  the  President  for 
enactment  into  law. 

Secretary  Shaw's  letter  ^  is  as  follows : 

Tbeasubt  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretaby, 

Washington,  February  28,.  1906, 
Sis:  I  beg  to  recommend  the  following  amendments  and  modifications  of  the 
customs  adminjstrative  act  of  June  10,  1890: 

1.  That  section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  be  so 
amended  as  to  permit,  at  the  time  entry  is  made,  such  addition  to  the  cost  or 
value  given  in  the  invoice  of  consigned  merchandise  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
consignee  or  his  agent,  may  raise  the  same  to  the  actual  market  value  or  whole- 
sale price  thereof  the  same  as  is  by  said  act  permissible  of  merchandise  actually 
purchased. 

2.  I  further  recommend  that  section  7  be  so  amended  as  to  impose  no  addi- 
tional duty  for  undervaluation  unless  such  undervaluation  shall  equal  5  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 

.Treasury  be  authorized  to  remit  all  additional  duty  whenever  the  undervalu- 

«  See  message,  January  22,  1008,  p.  1. 

*  Document  No.  576,  Flfty-nluth  Congress,  first  session. 
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atlon  l8  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  Imported  merchandiBe,  pro- 
vided the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  in  Its  opinion  the  under- 
valuation is  the  result  of  good  faith,  differences  of  opinion,  or  err<tf. 
Respectfully, 

L.  M.  Shaw,  Secretory, 
The  Speakeb  |0f  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Although  "  in  line  with  the  recommendations  "  of  the  Secretary, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  proposal  that  no  additional 
duty  shall  be  collected  "  for  undervaluation  unless  such  undervalu- 
ation shall  equal  5  per  cent,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  authorized  to  remit  all  additional  duty  whenever  the  imdervalua- 
tion  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  merchan- 
dise, provided  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  in 
its  opinion  the  undervaluation  is  the  result  of  good  faith,  differences 
of  opinion,  or  error;"  and  the  proposal  that  only  in  case  the  appraised 
value  shall  exceed  the  entered  value  by  more  than  10  per  cent  shall 
additional  duties  of  1  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  10  per  cent  be  imposed,  as  section  7,  in  its  amended  form»  would 
mean.  Tlie  two  proposals  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  one  can  be  in  line  with  the  other. 
^  In  view  of  the  careful  study  given  the  laws  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merchandise  by  so  many  competent  committees  since 
1880  and  the  conclusions  they  reached,  which  are  diametrically  op- 

Eosite  those  reached  by  the  Berlin  commission,  one  can  not  help  but 
elieve  that  the  President  was  unaware  of  the  great  complaints  caused 
by  the  lax  law  prior  to  1897,  a  return  to  which  he  urges,  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  concerning  its  working,  and  the  almost  identical 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  it  reached  by  the  several  investigating 
committees.  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  his  indorsement  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  allowing  the  10  per  cent  margin,  rested 
entirely  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  and  was  not 
the  result  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  testimony  given  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  or  to  the  report 
submitted  by  the  special  agents  to  Secretary  Manning. 

'What  did  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  consider  in 

reaching  a  decision  f 

Secretary  Eoot  informs  the  President,  and  through  him  the  Con- 
gress, that  "the  foregoing  changes  were  carefully  considered  and 
approved  by  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
American  Tariff  Commission  sent  to  Berlin,  and  have  been  unani- 
mously recommended  for  adoption  by  the  commission  in  its  report." 

If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully  con- 
sidered the  changes  recommended,  as' Secretary  Root  states  he  did, 
did  he,  in  reaching  his  conclusions,  consider  the  testimony  given  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  1882  on  the  evils  following  the  increase  of  the 
importation  of  merchandise  on  consignment  and  the  undervaluation 
of  such  merchandise?  And  did  he  consider  the  unanimous  report 
made  by  the  members  of  that  commission,  in  which  they  recom- 
mended certain  changes  in  the  law  which  they  deemed  necessary  and 
imperative? 

'  Did  he  ponder  the  conditions  described  by  Secretary  Folger  and 
the  bill  he  urged  to  cure  the  conditions  which  caused  grievous  annoy- 
ance to  the  purchasing  importers  and  Treasury  officials? 
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Or  did  he  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  testimony  heard  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  of  1885-86  or  their  conclusion  that  the 
right  to  undervalue  imported  merchandise  10  per  cent  should  not  bd 
permitted  to  continue  longer? 

Did  he  give  any  weight  to  the  report  of  the  three  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury — two  of  whom  later  occupied  higher  positions  in  the 
department — ^made  to  Secretary  Manning  in  1885  ? 

Or  did  he  deem  worthy  of  consideration  the  report  of  the  Customs 
Commision,  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  the  chairman,  m 
1893? 

Or  did  he  consider  the  testimony  on  the  subject  of  undervaluation 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896,  and  that  com- 
mittee's unanimous  action  in  1897  against  the  10  per  cent  privilege  for 
undervaluation,  or  the  additional  testimony  given  the  same  committee 
in  1006,  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  chan^  sug* 
gested  by  him,  the  general  appraisers,  and  even  the  committee  on 
customs  service  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York? 

No  reasons  given  for  the  margin  recommended. 

^  If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully  con- 
sidered all  the  aforementioned  testimony  and  reports  and  made  his^ 
recommendation  with  full  knowledge  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Tariff  Commission  ot  1882,  congressional  committees. 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Treasury  officials  and  agents,  he  does  not 
furnish  the  Congress  a  single  reason  or  a  single  ar^iment  for  favoring^ 
a  reversal  of  their  recommendations  and  reverting  again  to  a  law 
unsparingly  condemned  by  all  the  reports  ever  made  to  Congress  on 
the  subject,  that  bodv  being  informed  simply  that  this  Treasury  rep- 
resentative "carefully  considered  and  approved  the  changes  recom- 
mended." We  have  no  record  of  anv  hearings  held  by  this  Berlin 
Commission  or  of  any  witnesses  heara  who  favored  the  return  to  the 
10  per  cent  margin,  the  value  of  their  recommendation  resting  entirely 
ana  solely  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  one  commissioner,  whose  action 
has  the  approval  of  his  two  coUea^es. 

In  the  face  of  such  preponderating,  overwhelming,  and  conclusive 
testimony  as  we  have  marshaled  against  the  10  per  cent  leeway,  when 
considered  with  the  character  of  the  witnesses  giving  the  testimony, 
how  can  this  unsupported  recommendation  be  accepted  by  those  who* 
seek  not  to  legislate  for  special  interests,  if  you  please,  but  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  duty 
written  in  the  law,  for  the  honest  importer  to  contmue  in  business,  and 
for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  on  something  like  equal 
terms  with  foreign  rivals? 

No  court  wovld  allow  a  verdict  for  a  10  per  cent  margin  to  stand. 

Where  could  be  secured  a  jury  prejudiced  or  rash  enough  to  render 
a  verdict  for  the  10  per  cent  margin  in  the  case  as  made  up  in  the 
records  of  Congress,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  any  report  or  recom- 
mendation in  its  favor?  And  if  rendered,  where  could  be  found  the 
judge  who  would  not  speedily  set  it  aside  because  against  the  evidence 
and  the  weight  of  the  evidence?  Where  is  the  court  that  would 
ignore  the  overwhelming  and  convincing  evidence  against  the  margin 
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and  rest  a  finding  in  its  favor  on  the  suggestion  of  a  single  under- 
official  of  the  Treasury  Department,  even  though  approved  by  his 
fellow-commissioners  ? 

Ought  the  legislation  urged  by  all  the  committees  of  Congress,  the 
tariff  commission,  and  enacted  by  the  House  itself,  be  reverSd  solely 
on  the  suggestion  of  one  man,  who  gives  no  reason  for  favoring  the 
change!  Ought  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  almost  unani- 
mously against  so  large  a  mar^n,  be  treated  as  of  no  value,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioner  be  adopted  and  enacted  into 
law?  Has  such  a  case  for  the  proposed  amendment  been  made  out 
as  to  justify  a  return  to  the  intolerable  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which,  we 
had  hoped,  had  gone  never  to  return? 

Unacguaintance  with  the  history  of  undervaluation  and  the  havoc 
played  by  them  does  not  excuse. 


given 
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commission  of  1882,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1888-89,  vari- 
ous Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the  General  Appraisers,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  House  of  Rei^resentatives  itself, 
ignorance  of  the  testimony  given  and  of  the  conditions  existing  under 
the  old  law,  allowing  the  same  margin  he  now  urges,  is  not  an  excuse 
any  more  than  "  ignorance  of  the  law  "  is  a  valid  defense  for  a  man 
charged  with  the  commission  of  an  act  made  criminal  by  a  federal  or 
state  statute.  It  was  his  business,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  his  colleagues, 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country's  experience  under  a  law 
like  the  one  for  which  German  interests  were  pressing. 

If  he  "  carefullv  considered  and  approved  "  the  proposed  change 
with  full  knowledge  of  and  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the  expert 
witnesses  we  have  quoted,  then  we  are  quite  content  to  set  their  con- 
clusions and  their  recommendations  over  against  his,  and  rest  the 
case  thus  made  up  without  further  argument. 

It  would  be,  we  submit,  a  startling  precedent  for  the  Congress  to 
set  if  the  conclusions  reached  by  its  own  committees  after  searching 
examination  of  witnesses  were  ignored,  the  advice  of  experienced 
General  Appraisers  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  disregarded,  and 
the  recommendation  of  a  division  chief  in  the  Treasury  Department 
accepted  and  enacted  into  law. 

Is  the  Congress  expected  to  reverse  its  own  action  in  1897  and  1906. 
stultify  the  labors  of  its  own  investigating  committees  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  created  by  it,  simply  because  the  Berlin  Commission 
says  it  ought  to  be  done,  or  because  the  President  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  almost  a  year  after  the  adverse  action  by  the  House 
on  the  Olcott  amendment — identical  with  the  one  now  urged — ^to 
state  to  the  German  ambassador  that  "he  will  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  of  the  amendment "  which  the  German  con- 
signing exporters  so  anxiously  wish  again  to  become  the  law? 

Should  this  privilege — if  regranted  now — ^produce  a  tithe  of  the 
€vil  consequences  which  followed  in  its  wake  when  the  old  law  al- 
lowed the  margin^  how  can  it  be  said  that  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
fiscal  and  economic  interests  of  the  country?    Would  it  not  be  a  tre- 
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mendous  price  to  pay  for  the  good  will  of  any  nation?  In  the  name 
of  honesty  ought  it  to  be  granted? 

Grant  this  right  by  law,  and  all  the  boasted  advantages — if  there 
be  any — ^gained  bv  the  United  States  in  the  German  agreement  will 
vanish  as  the  fog  before  the  noonday  sun.  The  10  f^er  cent  underval- 
uation privilege  would  be  worth  more  to  the  consigning,  duty-evading 
exporters  than  all  the  open  hearings — ^though  they  have  not  been 
without  their  value — and  all  the  modifications  of  customs  regulations 
combined.  This  they  knew,  and  their  efforts  were  directed  toward  its 
attainment,  first  by  diplomacy  with  the  State  Department,  and  second 
through  the  commission  sent  to  Berlin,  who  yielded  the  very  point 
which,  we  believe,  the  German  negotiators  deemed  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  their  cause — ^next  to  the  consummation  of  a  complete 
reciprocity  treaty — ^and  agreed  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
law  permitting  the  coveted  privilege.  The  favor  of  the  commission- 
ers was  won,  the  support  of  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  secured,  and  all  tnat  stood,  and  all  that  now  stands,  between  many 
domestic  interests  and  great  loss,  if  not  ruin,  is  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  this  startling  suggestion.  Will  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  "  turn  their  oacks  "  on  past  experience,  the  counsel  of  many  of 
their  distinguished  colleagues,  and  accept  the  amendment  urged  ?  Or 
will  they  stand  firm  for  the  law  passed  m  deference  to  a  wide  demand 
from  ail  classes  having  to  do  with  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
that  the  gross  frauds  perpetrated  under  the  privilege  of  a  law  should 
be  lessened,  and,  if  possible,  stopped  by  the  passage  of  an  act  com* 
pelling  honest  valuation  of  imports? 

The  honor  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  wise  involved  in  negative 
action  on  this  request,  for  the  reason  that  the  German  ambassador  was 
informed  several  months  before  the  agreement  was  signed  that  the 
granting  of  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  a  matter  requiring  congres- 
sional action.  The  President  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter  his  promise  to 
**  recommend  to  Congresss  the  enactment  of  an  amendment  to  section 
7  of  the  customs  administrative  kct  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by 
section  82,  act  of  July  24, 1897."  What  it  is  wise  to  do  remains  for 
the  Congress  to  decide. 

The  argument  used  for  tariff  revision,  that  times  and  industries 
have  so  changed  since  1897  that  schedules  satisfactory  then  are  out 
of  date,  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  this  question  of  margin.  ^  On  the 
contrary,  with  each  years  growth  of  our  imports,  strict  requirements 
for  their  entry  at  approximately  correct  valuations  become  the  more 
imperative;  for  with  the  increasing  quantity  imported  the  greater 
are  the  chances  for  illicit  gain,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  under- 
value, and  the  more  difficult  it  is  tot  honest  importers  and  domestic 
manufacturers  to  withstand  the  dishonest  methods  employed  by  the 
tmdervaluers. 

If  it  was  a^inst  good  morals  ten  years  ago  to  permit  this  margin 
why  is  it  advisable  to  grant  it  now?  If  it  was  inimical  to  the  fed- 
eral revenue;  if  it  was  destructive  of  the  business  of  the  honest  im- 
porter ten  and  twenty  years  ago  to  permit  this  margin  to  continue, 
why  would  not  a  return  to  it  now  bring  back  the  old  disadvantages 
intensified  by  present  conditions  and  greater  opportunities? 

If  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  too  much  in  1882 — ^when  the  value 
of  imported  dutiable  merchandise  in  the  calendar  year  was 
$588,807,117— in  1885,  1898,  and  1896,  why  is  it  not  too  much  now 
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when  the  value  of  such  imports  has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$787,036,536  in  1907?  • 

What  reasonable  man  familiar  with  the  gross  wrongs  committed 
under  the  old  law  and  having  a  thought  ror  the  collection  of  the 
federal  revenue  and  the  preservation  of  the  business  of  honorable 
men  striving  to  comply  with  the  law  can  conscientiously  vote  for  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  commission,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  President? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  put  this  pamphlet  in  the  record.  I 
have  already  got  his  name  there. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows :) 


How  AN  Exorbitant  Duty  upon  Wool  Tops  was  Ooncealcd  in 
DiNGLET  Law  by  the  Cunning  Manipulations  of  S.  N.  D.  Nokth 
and  William  Whitman. 

how  tabut  laws  axb  framsi. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  pamphlet  will  explain  to  the  present 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  why  Messrs.  William  Whitman  and 
8.  N.  D.  North  should  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the 
present  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  In  any  event,  the  duty  upon 
wool  tops  snould  be  brought  out  into  the  open,  where  the  pumic  can 
see  what  it  is. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  show  the  nature  of  the  interest  of 
Messrs.  Whitman  and  North  in,  and  connection  with,  tariff  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whitman's  principal  policy— developed  manv  years  ajfo  by 
combining  the  stnd^  of  worsted  manufacture  with  the  promotion  ol 
legislation  at  Washmgton — ^has  consisted  in  inserting  cunning  phrases 
into  our  tariff  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individiials,  which  policy 
has  enabled  him  to  promote  the  great  Arling[ton  mills,  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  of  which  he  is  now  president,  and  which  is  an  artificial  crea* 
tion  of  a  few  artful  sentences  in  the  successive  tariff  Uwa  oi  the  pMfc 
third  of  a  centuiy. 

Some  ap^men  gentenoea. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  worsted  doth  may  be  divided  ittte 
four  stages:  The  wool;  the  tops  or  straightened  fibers,  after  the 
•carding  and  combing;  the  vams,  which  are  spun  from  the  tops;  and 
the  cloth,  which  is  woven  from  the  yama  The  theory  of  a  properly 
adjusted  protective  tariff  is  that  the  duty  upon  each  auoceesive  stags 
of  manufacture  should  be  a  trifle  higher  tnan  upon  the  preceding 
stage;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  duty  upon  tops  to  comperaste 
the  tax  which  the  top  maker  must  pav  upon  wod,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  further  t)et  duty  upon  tops  for  the  eomber^s  own  fMrolection. 
In  a  similar  manner  there  snould  de  a  compensatory  duty  upon  yams 
•equivalent  to  the  entire  duty  upon  tops,  which  the  spinner  must  pay, 

•Tbese  figures  are  for  tbe  fiscal  year  and  differ  sUghlly  from  ttaose  to  be 
found  ou  page  9.  They  are  the  latest  corrected  figures^  and  are  to  be  found  la 
the  Commerce  and  Navigation  reports  for  1907. 
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and  then  a  further  duty  upon  yams  for  the  spinner's  protection. 
Then  should  come  a  sufficient  compensatory  duty  upon  cloth  to  offset 
the  full  duty  upon  yarns,  in  addition  to  a  suftcient  net  duty  upon 
cloth  for  the  weaver  s  own  protection. 

Such  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  upon  the  various  stages  of  manu-* 
facture  is  indispensable  if  the  scale  of  duties  is  to  b^r  with  any 
de;^ee  of  fairness  upon  the  spinner  whose  raw  material^tops — is  tlie 
finished  product  of  the  comber,  or  upon  the  weaver,  whose  raw 
material — ^yams — ^is  the  finished  product  of  the  spinner. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Whitman. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Whitman  consisted  in  cunningly  arran^inff  the 
phraseology  of  the  Dingley  law  so  that  the  duty  upon  tops  should  be 
higher  than  upon  the  more  advanced  product,  yarns.  The  result  of 
this  device  is  that  while  foreign  tops  are  permanently  excluded  from 
our  markets,  worsted  yarns  are  so  near  the  importing  point  as  to  com- 
pete disastrously  with  small  domestic  spinners  ana  throw  the  trade 
into  the  hands  of  the  larger  spinners  like  the  Arlington  mills,  which 
control  the  price  of  tops.  That  is  to  saj,  the  American  top  maker, 
like  Mr.  Whitman,  who  has  also  a  spinning  plant,  can  hold  the  price 
of  tops  above  the  ability  of  the  small  spinner  to  purchase,  and  thus 
monopolize  a  considerable  portion  of  the  domestic  market  for  worsted 
yams  whenever  the  foreign  yams  are  near  the  importing  point. 

'When  the  domestic  yam  market  is  active  and  the  worsted  yarn 
spinner  is  busy,  the  Arlington  mills  finds  an  active  demand  for  its 
top&  When  the  domestic  yam  market  is  dull,  the  Arlington  mills 
secures  its  full  share  of  the  business  by  spinning  its  tops  into  yams, 
and  killing  off  domestic  competition  bv  holding  foreign  yams  at  the 
importing  point.  Mr.  Whitman  is  able  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
cunning  phraseology  through  which  he  secured  higher  duties  upon 
tops  than  upon  yams  in  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  We  say  ^^  cunning 
phraseology,''  because  there  is  no  apparent  rating  of  tops  in  the 
present  law. 

The  duty  trickily  oonoeded. 

The  duty  upon  tops  is  trickily  concealed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

804.  Wool  and  balr  ysfklch  have  been  advanced  In  any  manner  or  by  any 
proeptm  of  mannfacture  beyond  the  waabed  or  aconred  condition  not  8i«clally 
provided  for  in  tbia  act  aba II  be  mibject  to  tbe  same  dnttea  as  are  Impoaed  upon 
manofiacturea  of  woo!  not  specially  provided  for  in  tbla  act. 

The  paragraph  of  the  present  tariff  law  respecting  manufactmea 
of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  is  as  follows: 

806.  Oq  clotba,  knit  fnbries,  and  all  manufacture*  of  every  deecriptiou  made 
wbolly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  apecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  tbe 
duty  impoaed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  claaa:  valued 
at  above  forty  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  aeventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  impoaed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of 
unwaahed  wool  of  the  flrst  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing 
fifty  iier  centum  ad  valorem:  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  fionnd  shall  be  four  times  the  daty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of 
unwaahed  wool  of  the  first  class  and  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Consequently,  while  the  duty  upon  tops  valued  at  over  70  cents  per 
pound  is  four  times  the  duty  upon  wool,  together  with  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem  additional,  the  duty  upon  the  yams  spun  from  those  tops 
with  additional  labor  and  expense  is  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty 
upon  wool  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  that  time  the  Arlington  Mills  was  not  particularly  prosperous; 
its  stock  had  been  selling  below  par;  its  indebtedness  was  large,  and 
its  credit  not  as  high  as  to-day.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs 
Mr.  Whitman  was  engaged  in  building  the  largest  top  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

How  it  was  done. 

We  now  come  to  the  question.  How  was  Mr.  Whitman  enabled  to 
secure  this  legislation?  He  is  the  principal  factor  in  a  small  and 
somewhat  indefinite  organization  called  the  ''  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers."  When  the  political  campaign  began  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  President  McKinley,  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Whitman  was  not  a  member,  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  in 
Boston  in  aid  of  that  result.  Mr.  Whitman  went  to  Canton,  and  after 
an  interview  with  Mr.  McKinley,  interested  himself  in  securing  Ke- 
publican  contributions  in  New  England.  After  the  Republicans  were 
securely  in  control  of  the  Government  and  the  new  tariff  bill  had  gone 
into  the  Senate  Finance  CJommittee,  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
so-called  "  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,"  was  given 
a  place  in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  as 
a  clerk,  but  was  paid  for  his  services  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  not  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  correspondence  and  telegrams  which 
passed  between  Mr.  nTiitman  and  Secretary  North,  of  the  "  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,"  at  that  period: 

Blsmkrb,  April  4, 1SS7, 
Deab  Mb.  WnrrMAN :  Now,  about  the  tariff.  I  can  oot,  after  what  has  been 
said  to  me  In  reference  to  my  confideDtlal  relations  with  the  committee,  keep 
you  posted  as  I  would  like  to  do.  But  If  I  find  that  It  Is  desirable  that  yea 
should  come  on  here  I  will  telej?raph  you  that  the  sltujitlon  requires  attention, 
and  you  will  doubtless  have  no  troube  In  finding  out  what  is  the  matter. 

In  the  meanwhile  let  me  ask  this  question.  Should  tops  at  a  24-ccnt  Une  hare 
the  same  compensatory  duty  as  yarns  at  a  30-cent  line?  Should  tops  at  a  24- 
cent  line  have  a  compensatory  duty  of  27^  cents?  Putting  that  value  line  so 
low  was  unfortunate,  In  view  of  the  appearance  it  presents  of  making  the  com- 
pensatory duty  alone  more  than  100  per  cent.  I  am  aware  that  the  same  tbiag 
occurs  In  cloths  at  the  40-cent  line,  but  this  tops  Is  a  new  paragraph  and  will 
get  closer  scrutiny  on  that  account.  I  do  not  want  you  to  Intimate  to  any 
Senator  that  I  have  written  you  on  this  subject,  but  to  consider  whether  yon 
can  not,  when  the  time  comes,  suggest  raising  the  value  line  in  the  top  para- 
graph to  meet  this  kind  of  criticism. 

I  am  well,  although  I  am  kept  at  work  from  10  a.  m.  until  midnight.  There 
is  an  Immense  amount  of  detail,  and  I  have  not  sulficlent  clerical  assistance  as 
yet.  I  am  the  ouly  person  whom  the  committee  allows  in  its  meetings,  and 
it  makes  It  very  hard,  but  I  expect  to  pull  through  aU  right  The  retroactive 
provision  of  the  House  bill  is  an  Inexcusable  thing,  and  It  can  not  stand  an  in- 
stant in  the  courts,  nor,  as  things  appear.  In  the  bill  as  it  goes  to  the  Senate. 
At  present  progress  It  will  take  a  month  to  report  the  blU.  How  it  will  appear 
in  comparison  with  the  House  bill  can  not  yet  be  said. 

Truly,  yours,  S.  N.  D.  Nobth. 
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Boston,  AprU  6,  1897. 

My  Deab  Mb.  North  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  for  which  I  am 
obliged.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  accept  the  situation  as 
regards  your  keeping  me  posted,  although  I  had  supposed  that,  in  reference  to 
the  interests  you  represent  you  would  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  freely  with 
your  associates.  It  seems  to  me  only  reasonable  that  you  should  have  this 
right 

In  my  opinion  the  committee  will  find  it  impossible  to  modify  the  duties  on 
wool,  but  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  securing  such  modification,  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  duties  on  goods. 

Mr.  North,  no  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  top  schedule.  It  is  right  Just  as 
it  stands.  It  is  an  enormous  reduction  from  the  McKinley  law.  No  possible 
legislation  in  connection  with  the  woolen  schedule  could  be  so  dangerous  to  the 
woolen  industry  as  legislation  that  would  favor  the  importation  of  tops,  and 
all  the  representatives  of  the  woolgrowers  would  oppose  legislation  that  would 
in  any  way  favor  the  importation  of  tops.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of 
the  top  paragraph  in  the  McKinley  law.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of 
the  construction  of  the  tariff  laws  in  reference  to  tops  prior  to  1890.  There 
should  be  no  complaint  now  in  reference  to  the  proposed  duties  on  tops,  which 
are  very  materially  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1867.  I  depend 
upon  you  to  look  out  for  my  interests  in  this  regard.  You  know  how  important 
it  is,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  worsted  industry  of  the  United  States, 
that  such  rates  of  duty  should  be  Imposed  upon  tops  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
made  here  and  not  be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  If  there  Is  a  single 
point  in  reference  to  this  that  you  do  not  understand,  you  ought  to  communi- 
cate with  me  at  once,  so  that  it  may  be  explained.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty In  my  satisfying  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  this  point,  and  if 
there  Is  the  slightest  danger  of  any  change  I  must  see  these  gentlemen  before 
It  is  too  late.  If  they  understand  the  matter  properly,  they  will  make  no 
change.  The  prosperity  of  the  woolen  Industry  In  this  country  depends  wholly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  manufacture  the  tops  here. 
What  a  ridiculous  position  we  should  be  in  under  any  legislation  that  would 
favor  Importing  tops  and  discontinuing  making  them  here!  •  •  * 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  Whttman. 

To  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Boston,  June  2,  1897. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  North:  We  all  depend  upon  you  to  watch  closely  our  Inter- 
ests, to  see  that  nothing  Is  overlooked  or  neglected  by  our  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  all  they  can  do,  but  with  so  many  Inter- 
ests to  look  after,  our  special  representative  must  see  to  it  that  our  Interest 
receives  proper  attention. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  Whitman. 

To  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C, 


Boston,  June  9,  1897. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  North  :  [After  some  discussion  of  other  matters.]  Bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  depending  upon  you  wholly  to  look  after  my  interests  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff  bill,  I  do  not  want  anything  that  is  not  given  to  others, 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  the  Arlington  mills  products  have  the 
full  measure  of  protection  accorded  to  associated  industries. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Whitman. 
To  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1897. 
Dear  Mr.  Whitman:  I  have  your  letter  and  the  memorandum  for  Senator 
Aldrich  regarding  cotton  yams.    I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  best 
to  do  these  days.    Senator  Aldrich  has  been  seriously  sick,  and  he  does  not  ap- 
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pear  to  be  getting  any  better.  I  am  doubtful  If  he  will  appear  again  in  tariff 
matters  for  some  time,  not  merely  because  of  his  health,  but  because  I  suspect  he 
feels  keenly  the  manner  in  which  the  Republican  Senators  are  treating  the  tariff 
bill— so  largely  the  work  of  himself.  The  general  character  of  the  bill  is  boiug 
changjed  at  nightly  meetings,  which  are  more  like  town  meetings  than  meetin;?* 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  it  must  be  humillnting  and  galling  to  him  in  the 
extreme.  I  have  not  heard  him  say  a  word,  and  I  may  be  all  wrong  in  my 
surmise.  He  has  not  read  his  mail  for  ten  days— and  that  is  one  reason  for 
my  thinking  as  I  do— although  his  sickness  is  doubtless  sufficient  to  account 
for  that.  What  will  happen  when  the  textile  schedules  are  reached  (which 
ought  to  be  by  next  week)  I  can  not  say.  I  will  do  tlie  best  I  can  with  Mr. 
Allison  when  tlie  time  comes,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  the  understanduig  I 
have  with  Aldrich  on  the  worsted  yarn  schedule.  The  cotton  manufacturers,  I 
understand,  are  coming  next  week  to  demand  additional  duties  on  certain 
paragraphs  because  of  the  20  per  cent  duty  on  cotton. 

Please  say  nothing  to  anybody  about  what  I  have  written  as  to  Mr.  AldriciL 
I  have  said  it  to  no  one  else,  and  I  may  be  all  wrong,  as  I  trust  I  am. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

S.  N.  D.  North. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  ISBl. 
Deab  Mb.  Whitman  :  It  is  lucky  I  was  here  and  Just  in  the  position  I  am. 
It  has  given  me  a  whole  day  to  work  on  the  matter  and  get  it  right,  and  with 
Aldrich  away  there  Is  no  one  on  the  committee  who  knows  anything  about  it 
But  Allison  and  Piatt  trust  me,  and  I  expect  they  will  both  agree  to  what  I 
have  asked.  I  went  all  over  the  matter  with  them  last  evening. 
Truly,  yours. 

S.  N.  D.  NOBTH. 


Boston,  July  10,  1897, 
My  Dkar  Mr.  North  :  I  am  unable  to  go  to  Washington  and  have  no  one  to 
look  out  for  my  Interests  there  but  yourself,  and  I  depend  upon  you.    Of  course 
Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Dingley  will  do  all  they  can,  but  I  depend  upon  your  letting 
them  know  what  I  need.    I  depend  upon  you.     Dress  goods,  yarns,  and  tops. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Whitmajt. 

How  well  the  service  which  Mr.  Whitman  demanded  of  Mr.  North 
was  accomplished  is  indicated  by  the  present  ratio  of  duties  upon 
tops,  as  already  described,  and  we  invite  careful  consideration  of  the 
preliminary  statement  of  Mr.  North  in  one  of  the  letters  printed 
above  that  "  I  cannot^  after  what  has  been  said  to  me  in  reference  to 
my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  keep  you  posted  as  I 
would  like  to  do."  And  again,  "  I  am  the  only  person  whom  the  com- 
mittee allows  in  its  meetings." 

For  this  service  Mr.  North  was  given  a  present  of  $5,000  by  Mr. 
Whitman  and  his  associates.  And  recently  the  Arlington  Mills'  stock 
has  been  receiving  8  per  cent  dividends,  and  has  divided  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  $1,000,000  among  its  shareholders,  and  is  now  selling  at  133. 
Mr.  North  was  subsequently  made  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Census,  which  position  he  now  holds.  ^  Mr.  Whitman  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  at  Washington  in  all  tariff  legislation  for  years, 
serving  some  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  as  an  immigrant 
from  New  Brunswick,  as  an  occasional  paid  lobbyist  at  Washington, 
where  he  acquired  experience  which,  combined  with  his  knowledge  or 
worsted  manufacturing,  has  enabled  him  to  combine  the  two  branches 
of  experience  in  securing  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arlington 
Mills. 
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Mr.  Whitman  at  Washington. 

In  a  case  which  was  on  trial  in  Boston  in  April,  1902,  Mr.  William 
Whitman  was  cross-examined  with  the  f ollowmg  result : 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  never  a  lobbyist?  "  Lobbyist "  is  an  elastic  pbrase. 
You  went  to  Washington ;  you  have  been  on  to  Waslilngton  a  good  deal  to  14- 
terview  committees  and  Members  of  Congress  in  support  of  certain  legislation, 
haven't  you — tariff  legislation? — ^A.  I  have  never  solicited.  I  don't  Ivuow  just 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  Porhaps?  yon  can  just  listen  to  my  question.  I  thinlc  my  question  admits 
of  an  answer  yes  or  no.  [Question  read  by  the  stenographer.] — A.  I  have  inter- 
viewed committees ;  yea. 

Q.  And  Members  of  Congress  outside  the  sessions  of  committees? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  did. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  In  Washington  at  a  time? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  never  said  anything  to  Members  of 
Congress  outside  of  the  committee  room? — A.  I  never  asked  anybody  in  my  life, 
anybody  connected  with  Congress,  to  vote  for  any  specific  thing  in  my  life. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  willing  to  say? — A.  It  Is  the  truth. 

Q.  Now,  you  yourself,  haven't  you  been  paid  for  your  services  in  connection 
with  tariff  matters  when  you  first  went  on  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did  not  receive  compensation  from  other 
manufacturers  when  you  first  went  to  Washington  in  regard  to  tariff  matters? — 
A.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  It,  but  If  you  ask  me  the  question  in  that  form  I 
will  say,  No;  I  was  never  compensated  for  anything. 

Merely  a  small  purse. 

Q.  Very  well.  If  the  form  of  the  question  permits  that  answer,  what  do  you 
mean?  What  is  your  explanation? — A.  Why,  much  to  my  surprise,  there  was, 
somewhere  about  18S3,  I  think  It  was  In  18S3,  a  few  gentlemen  got  together 
and  made  up  a  small  purse  to  help  me,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  have  forgotten 
how  much  It  was.  But  I  had  been  paying  my  own  expenses  there  and  had  been 
there  a  great  deal.    That  was  way  back  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  paying  your  own  expenses?  Do  you  mean  that  those 
were  paid  by  the  Arlington  mills? — ^A.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  were  paying  them,  the  Arlington  mills  were  paying 
them? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  remember  now  who  paid  the  expenses. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  been  paying  your  own. — A.  I  paid  them  my- 
self; whether  I  was  reimbursed  by  the  Arlington  mills  or  not  for  my  expenses  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  I  often  pay  the  expenses  of i  witnesses. — ^A.  Well,  In  traveling,  you  know, 
and  those  kind  of  things,  you  hardly  ever  collect. 

Q.  You  generally  collected  from  the  Arlington  mills  all  your  expenses  In 
Washington,  didn't  you?  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  all  this  work 
that  you  did  in  the  tariff  was  a  waste  of  time? — ^A.  Well,  If  I  have  not  col- 
lected my  expenses  I  have  been  very  remiss. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  a  short  statement  sent  me  by  a  manufac- 
turer of  woolen  fabrics  from  Laporte,  Ind.,  in  support  of  the  present 
rates,  which  I  should  like  to  have  published  in  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Laporte,  Ind.,  November  S8^  1908. 

Hon.  fi.  D.  CRtTMPACKER, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  According  to  our  understanding  the  wool  and  woolen 
industry  has  its  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
December  1  and  2.    As  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  member  of  our 
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concern  to  be  present  before  the  committee  in  person,  but  being 
vitally  interested,  we  desire  to  give  you  personally  an  expression  ol 
our  views. 

In  the  first  place,  we  realize  that  there  can  not  be  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  raw  materials  (wools)  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  re- 
duction made  in  the  duties  applying  to  the  manufactured  article.  We 
have  particular  reference  only  to  that  character  of  wool  whidi  is  in- 
corporated in  the  products  such  as  we  manufacture.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  carpet  manufacturers  would  advocate  the  lowering  of  duty 
on  carpet  wools,  owing  to  the  insufficient  domestic  supply. 

The  trend  of  style  has  changed  so  materially  in  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  that  the  demand  for  both  ladies'  and  men's  wear  is  continu- 
ally for  lighter  weight  materials  of  woolen  construction.  This  is 
more  pronounced  in  ladies'  wear  than  in  men's  wear;  therefore,  it  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  present  duties  for  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer to  be  highly  competitive  with  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and 
the  duty  on  these  particular  materials  is  rather  too  low  than  too  high, 
inasmuch  as  the  specific  duty,  which  is  the  greatest  source  of  protec- 
tion, does  not  operate  to  any  great  advantage  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer on  these  lighter  weight  materials.  On  the  heavier  weight 
fabrics,  of  course,  the  combined  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  operate 
more  eflfectively. 

As  a  general  proposition,  we  advocate  that  the  duties  on  wool  and 
fabrics  of  woolen  construction  for  ladies'  and  men's  wear  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  as  they  are  to-day.  The  fundamental  consideration  is 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
as  compared  to  that  paid  for  the  same  identical  labor  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  woolen  industry. 
Bradford,  England,  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  woolen  industry 
abroad. 

A  weaver  in  Bradford,  England,  makes  £1  per  week,  equal  to  about 
$4.88  American  money,  while  we  are  paying  for  this  same  dass  of 
work  no  less  than  $10  per  week  as  a  minimum  and  as  high  as  $15. 
The  earning  capacity  oi  some  of  our  expert  weavers  is  even  in  excess 
of  the  latter  amount;  all  other  labor  is  m  exact  proportion. 

In  France  the  finest  fabrics  for  ladies'  wear  are  produced.  These 
fabrics  are  of  the  very  finest  texture,  decidedly  light  in  weight,  and 
very  sheer.  At  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  these  fabrics  is  of 
a  very  minimum  amount,  as  the  work  is  largely  done  by  the  peasantry, 
who  take  the  warps  home  with  them  and  weave  the  fabric  on  hand 
looms,  the  whole  family  bending  their  energies  on  getting  out  the 
product,  for  which  they  receive  only  a  few  francs  per  week,  which  in 
American  money  amounts  to  a  song.    The  same  applies  to  Grermany. 

We  trust  that  the  few  facts  we  have  given  you  herein  may  be  of 
some  value  and  will  receive  due  consideration. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Samuel  Fox's  Sons, 
By  Maurice  Fox,  President. 
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s-XATEKENT  OF  MB.  OEOBGE  BOWYER,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

*Mr.  BowTER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  authorized  to  present  this  petition,  signed  by  10,000  textile 
workers. 

(The  petition  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


A  petition  of  the  textile  workers  of  Philadelphia  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Workingmen's  Protective  Tariflf  League  of  Phil- 
adelphia appeal  to  your  committee  for  favorable  consideration  of 
the  lollowing  schedules  in  the  Dingley  tariflf  bill,  which  we  desire  to 
have  amended,  so  that  these  industries  may  be  sufficiently  protected : 

First  The  enormous  importation  of  51,114,112  yards  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  India  straw  matting,  valued  at  $4,333,044^  during  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  has  almost  destroyed  the  ingram-carpet  in- 
dustry of  our  city.  We  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  enormous 
importation  there  would  not  be  an  idle  loom  in  Philadelphia. 

Second.  The  hosiery  industry  of  Philadelphia  has  suffered  a  gref^t 
loss  by  the  trade  agreement  with  Germany,  whereby  our  market  has 
been  flooded  with  German  hosiery.  We  earnestly  petition  and  beg 
your  honorable  committee  to  undo  this  great  wrong  to  American  m- 
dustiy  and  labor  by  giving  a  sufficient  protection  to  hosiery. 

Third.  That  no  general  demand  or  concerted  action  against  a 
majority  of  the  textile  schedules  exists  is  proof  that  in  the  mam  there 
should  be  no  lowering  of  the  bars,  but  in  many  of  the  schedules  there 
should  be  a  material  mcrease  of  duty  to  meet  the  slump  in  the  Euro- 

g;an  market  and  the  determined   efforts  of  the   manufacturers   of 
urope  to  get  our  market  at  any  cost,  as  shown  by  the  importation 
last  year  of  $154,688,770  worth  of  textiles. 

Fourth.  We  request  and  earnestly  urge  on  the  committee  that  the 
language  used  be  so  clear  and  definite  that  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
understanding the  meaning  of  any  clause,  and  that  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  have  12,000  decisions  adverse  to  the  tariff  law,  and  that  no 
person  shall  make  or  execute  any  agreement  whereby  the  minimum 
rate  will  be  decreased  or  any  undue  advantage  given  to  any  business 
at  the  expense  of  the  textile  industries  of  our  country. 
(Mr.  Bowyer  submitted  the  following  paper:) 

In  regard  to  protective  tariff  as  it  affects  the  American  working- 
man,  the  theory  underlying  protection  is  simple  yet  wide-reaching. 
It  is  that  all  classes  of  society  are  benefited  by  tne  protection  of  Amer- 
ican industries  against  the  importation  of  foreign  goods.  In  thus 
fostering  our  own  productions  it  is  evident  that  the  workingman  rep- 
resents the  largest  number  of  individuals  who  are  directly  benefited. 
The  practical  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  countrv  in  the  world  where  the  working  classes 
enjoy  as  many  blessings  and  privileges  and  where  they  come  m  for  so 
large  a  share  of  the  material  advantages  of  prosperity  as  in  America. 
It  is  to  America  that  the  poorlv  paid  and  povertv  oppressed  working 
classes  of  all  foreign  countries  look  for  relief,  ana  it  is  under  the  oper- 
ation of  high  protective  tariff  that  immigration  has  reached  its  pres- 
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ent  ma^itude.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
protection,  for  it  proves  the  direct  results  to  the  workingman  in  pro- 
viding for  him  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  argument  that  the  workingman  is  obliged  to  pay  more  for  his 
goods  on  account  of  high  tariffs  is  a  weak  one.  It  is  apparent,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  is  better  able  to  purchase  these  commodities  when 
he  has  an  income  than  he  would  be  if  shut  off  from  all  opportunities 
of  wage-earning  by  the  introduction  of  foreign-made  goods;  secondly, 
that  thewse  commodities  form  a  comparatively  small  part  of  his  wants 
in  life;  and,  in  the  third  place,  they  include  many  luxuries  and  non- 
essentials for  which  he  has  no  use  and  no  desire,  and,  again,  the  co:?t  is 
not  so  materially  advanced  over  the  imported  article  as  to  seriously 
affect  him. 

As  you  know,  there  are  two  theories  of  tariff — that  for  protection 
and  that  for  revenue.  The  requirements  of  the  Government  at  the 
time  of  our  separation  from  Great  Britain  necessitated  a  revenue 
tariff  of  5  to  10  per  cent.  This  steadily  increased  year  by  year  until 
from  1830  to  1840  it  reached  an  average  of  over  30  per  cent.  Prior 
to  the  civil  war  this  revenue  tariff  had  increased  still  more,  and  it  is 
duite  evident  that  with  the  increased  demands  of  the  Government  to- 
day the  tariff  for  revenue  only  would  amount  to  practically  a  protect- 
ive basis.  I  have  carefully  followed  the  arguments  made  for  tariff 
revision,  and  I  can  not  see  where  anyone  is  to  be  benefited  by  such  a 
revision,  nor  how  changes  of  a  radical  nature  are  to  be  made  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  present  harmonious  workings  of  our  Ameri- 
can industries.  The  cry  for  free  raw  materials  is  misleading,  for  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  present  duties  on  raw  materials  are  much  more  than 
a  fair  revenue  tariff,  while  the  higher  protective  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured products  is  in  the  interest  of  the  workingman,  protecting  him 
against  the  low  wages  of  Europe. 

Again,  most  raw  materials  have  some  corresponding  product  of  our 
own  country  that  is  protected  by  the  tariff.  Take,  for  instance,  in 
our  own  industry.  Carpet  wools  compete  largely  with  our  own  wool- 
raising  industry,  and  also  with  our  cotton  planting.  Lower  the  duty 
on  carpet  wools  and  thereby  cheapen  raw  material,  and  you  injure 
these  two  American  industries,  causing  corresponding  suffering 
among  the  workmen  employed  therein.  The  Government  would  also 
suffer  on  account  of  diminished  revenue. 

There  is  good  reason  why  a  protective  tariff  should  be  put  on  dye- 
stuffs.  These  are  largely  produced  in  Germany.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  foster  and  develop  the  industry  here?  ^Vhy  do 
we  not  protect  aniline  manufactured  at  home?  We  have  the  raw 
material,  and  adequate  protection  would  not  only  give  employment 
to  American  workmen,  but  it  would  protect  us  who  are  employed  in 
our  mills  from  the  possible  results  of  a  war  in  Europe,  which,  by 
stopping  the  making  and  exporting  of  these  dyes,  would  cripple  our 
mills  and  compel  us  to  stop. 

I  believe  that  a  tariff  of  40  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  raw 
materials  would  work  no  injustice  to  American  purchasers;  that  it 
would  provide  little  more  than  a  revenue  tariff ;  that  it  would  serve 
to  develop  yet  undeveloped  American  possibilities.  The  actual  in- 
creased cost  of  manufactured  goods  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  raw 
material  is  comparatively  small,  the  main  cost  of  the  finished  product 
being  represented  in  labor.  This  is  an  actual  and  important  fact 
that  can  be  easily  proven  by  figures. 
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The  present  tariflF  schedule  on  floor  coverings,  as  indicated  by  items 
372,  373,  374,  375,  376,  377,  and  378,  I  would  check  O.  K.  Under 
these  figures  our  carpet  and  rug  industries  have  flourished,  our  em- 
ployees are  receiving  good  living  remuneration,  we  are  able  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  quality,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  as 
low  to-day  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  civil  war.  In  fact, 
many  goods  are  lower  than  ever  before.  I  think  oriental  rugs  should 
be  omitted  from  379  and  put  into  a  class  by  itself.  These  goods 
are  mainly  valuable  because  of  the  unique  method  of  their  produc- 
tion, and  are  bought  only  by  people  of  means,  who  desire  them  for 
their  associations.  There  have  sprung  up  in  the  East  factories  run 
by  European  and  American  capital  in  which  these  rugs  are  woven 
to  order,  thus  destroying  the  very  features  for  which  they  are  valued 
so  highly.  If  a  tariff  of  25  cents,  or  even  more,  a  square  foot,  and  in 
addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  were  placed  on  these  goods, 
I  would  consider  it  a  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  an  advantage  indi- 
rectly to  the  American  workingman. 

In  order  to  cover  all  possible  evasions  under  item  381,  I  would 
suggest  that  100  to  150  per  cent  should  be  substituted  for  50  per  cent 
therein. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  I  can  say  on  this  subject.  I  can  see 
clearly,  however — and  I  speak  from  a  viewpoint  that  I  think  enables 
me  to  see  widely  over  the  entire  field — that  any  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  would  place  foreign  goods  on  an  equal  basis  with  our  own 
would  affect,  first  of  all,  the  great  mass  of  American  workingmen  in 
every  industry  and  every  capacity.     Capital  would  readjust  itself 

?uickly  on  the  new  basis,  out  labor  would  lie  helpless  before  the  dire- 
ul  results  of  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  greatest  factor  ever  de- 
vised for  its  benefit. 

Yours,  sincerely.  George  Bowyer, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  S.  STTJAET,  OF  PHUADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Aiembers  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  thank  you  because  I  know  you  have  probably  conducted 
your  hearings  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity^  to  the  workingmen  to 
make  statements  to  you,  because  we  have  come  here  from  Philadelphia 
to  do  that,  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  thank  3^ou  because  you  have 
done  that.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  th?  second 
time  I  have  been  before  this  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  AVhen  you, 
sir,  were  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  1893,  I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  that  Congress  to  advocate  what  I  am  here  to  advocate 
to-day,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  schedules  that  shall 
come  before  this  committee  at  this  time.  We  believe  this  item  is  one 
that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  workingmen  of  our  district. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ask  for  consider- 
ation from  every  member  of  the  committee,  both  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  committee,  upon  this  schedule.  During  last  year 
there  were  imported  into  this  country  of  ours  51,000,000  yards  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  and  India  straw  matting.  Gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  51,000,000  yards,  of  Asiatic  labor,  displaced  in  our 
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district,  in  the  city  of  Philaddphia,  1,000  American  citizens  who 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  low  grade  of  ingrain  carpet. 
Those  are  the  facts  that  are  here.  The  total  value  was  $4,333,000, 
showing  that  the  average  cost  of  this  matting  was  $8.40,  to  be  ac- 
curate. We  claim  that  as  American  citizens,  as  American  working- 
men,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  Asiatic  labor. 
We  have  heretofore  been  enabled  to  compete,  with  and  through  the 
assistance  of  the  tariff.  We  have  been  able  to  compete  largely  with 
the  labor  of  Europe,  but  whenever  it  has  come. down  that  we  must 
compete  against  the  Asiatic  labor,  when  it  has  come  that  we  must 
compete  as  American  workingmen  against  the  labor  of  Asia,  a^inst 
the  Japanese  labor,  which  is  probably  the  lowest  paid  labor  in  the 
world,  then  it  is  a  question  that  we  can  not  survive,  and  I  say,  as  a 
result— and  these  are  the  facts — during  the  last  five  years  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  1,000  ingrain  carpet  looms  were  displaced  because 
of  the  importation  of  this  Japanese  matting. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  to  plead  that  there  might  be 
some  modification,  that  there  might  be  some  action  taken  bv  this 
committee  to  stem  the  tide  of  importation  into  our  country  oi  these 
German-made  goods.  We  find  that  in  1906, 1907,  and  1908  there  was 
a  continuous  increased  importation  of  German  knit  goods  and  ho- 
siery. We  find  in  the  year  1906,  $6,383,371;  1907,  $7,830,988;  1908, 
$8,331,961,  showing  a  continuous  steady  increase,  and  the  result  has 
been  in  the  district  of  Philadelphia  this  last  year  that  there  has  been 
more  idleness  amongst  the  textile  workers  of  that  district  than  any 
time  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  from  a  pay  roll  of  $10,000  the  pay  was  reduced  to 
$6,000,  showing  that  the  importation  of  this  class  of  German  hosiery 
was  displacing  our  American-made  hosiery,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  workingmen  of  the  district  were  out  of  work  because  the 
German  workingmen  were  taking  their  places. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  that  while  we  had  to  compete  with  Eng- 
land previously,  where  wages  were  probably  50  per  cent  less  than 
ours,  we  are  competing  with  Germany  now,  where  the  German  wages 
are  only  about  33^  cents  to  the  dollar,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
make  those  statements  there  are  thirteen  gentlemen  here,  practical 
men,  men  who  have  worked  all  their  lives  in  the  mills,  men  who  have 
worked  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  these  men  know 
the  practical  results  and  the  practical  benefits  of  tariff  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  not  a  man  here  in  this  delegation  but  knows  the  wages 
paid  on  the  other  side  and  the  wages  paid  here^  and  we  claim,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  insist  that  the  workmgmen  of  this  country  are  better 
paid,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed  ttian  any  other  workingmen  in 
any  other  place  in  this  world,  and  we  claim,  and  we  believe  we  know 
from  practical  experience,  that  every  particle  of  that  benefit  we  have 
received  in  this  country  because  of  tnese  conditions  is  due  entirely 
to  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Edward  Steel,  before  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Senate 
some  time  ago,  made  this  statement.  He  said  that  while  he  operated 
a  factory  in  Bradford,  England,  under  the  tariff  law  of  1882  he  was 
able  to  send  into  this  country  a  certain  class  of  good&  When  the 
McKinley  tariff  law  was  passed  those  goods  were  cut  off  from*  this 
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country  and  he  was  compelled  to  move  his  plant  from  Bradford, 
England,  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  the  result  was  that  the  employees  he 
€mployed  in  Bradford,  England,  after  coming  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  with 
him,  received  in  wages  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  very  near  twice  as  much,  and 
in  some  instances  very  near  three  times  as  much,  as  they  received  in 
Bradford,  England.  Further,  while  in  Bradford,  England,  he  mftde 
a  profit  from  the  manufacture  of  a  yard  of  goods  which  in  this 
country  was  only  about  one-half,  showing  that,  while  the  manufac- 
turer abroad  received  larger  returns  for  his  goods,  the  manufacturer 
here,  by  the  increased  market,  due  to  the  great  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican workingmen,  the  great  possibility  of  the  American  workingmen. 
consumed  so  much  that,  while  he  could  sell  1  yard  of  cloth  imported 
to  this  country,  in  our  own  country  he  could  sell  10  yards  of  cloth, 
because  he  had  the  American  market,  which  he  believed,  and  which 
we  know,  is  the  best  market  in  the  world.  The  American  market 
is  the  best,  because  we  receive  better  treatment  and  higher  wages 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Let  me  give  you  gentlemen  a  few  statistics.  As  workingmen  we  are 
here  to  testify  to-day.  I  want  to  give  you  the  facts,  not  theory.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  plead  for  some  revolutionary  law.  I  do  not 
come  here  to  plead  for  some  confiscatory  law.  I  come  to  plead  for 
a  law  that,  as  a  practical  workingman,  as  a  practical  organization 
of  workingmen  fer  ten  years,  we  believe  has  produced  the  best 
results  that  have  ever  been  produced  in  this  country  or  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  God's  earth. 

We  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  building  and  loan  association  of 
which  I  am  a  director  and  with  which  I  have  been  identified  for  a 
long  time — and  I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  there  is  not  a  State  in 
the  Union  where  there  are  so  many  worKingmen  who  own  their  own 
homes  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  not  a  city  in  Pennsylvania  nor 
in  the  world  where  the  workingmen  own  as  many  homes  and  live  in 
so  many  individual  dwellings  as  in  Philadelphia.  But  we  will  go 
outside  of  that,  because  this  is  a  national  question.  We  find  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  that  in  the  building  and  loan  associations  there 
were  deposits  of  $673,000,000.  We  find  in  1907  deposits  of 
$728,000,000,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $55,000,000.  We 
find  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State,  the  State  that  stands  for  pro- 
tection, the  State  that  has  received  more  from  protection  than  any 
other — we  find  that  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  an  increase  in  its 
building  and  loan  associations  in  that  last  year  of  $10,000,000.  We 
find  that  the  second  State,  one  which  has  always  been  a  protective 
State,  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  $8,000,000,  and  we  find  an  increase  in 
membership  of  100,000. 

I  want  to  take  you  again  to  the  savings  banks,  because  I  take  these 
two  pacific  institutions  as  representing  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work- 
inginen  of  this  country.  The  banker  does  not  go  to  the  building  asso- 
ciations, the  corporation  man  does  not  go  to  the  building  association. 
It  is  composed  largely  of  the  workingmen  and  men  of  small  or  mod- 
erate means.  The  savings  banks  of  the  country  in  1907  numbered 
1,415.  We  find  8,588,811  depositors.  We  find  $3,690,078,945  deposits. 
We  find  an  average  for  each  one  of  $429.64.  We  find  further,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  a  result  of  this  tariff 
question,  that  the  United  States  leads  every  nation  in  the  world  iir 
savings  deposits.    We  find  the  United  States  first,  with  $8,690,078,945 ; 
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Germany  second,  with  $2,831,333,000;  Austria  third,  with  $1,033,- 
181,961,  and  the  United  Kingdom  fourth.  These,  gentlemen,  are 
facts  that  speak  louder  than  any  words.  These  are  facts  that  we,  as 
workingmen,  are  here  to-day  to  demonstrate  to  you,  because  we  be- 
lieve in  them;  we  know  what  they  are;  we  have  experienced  them, 
and^  consequently  we  are  here  to  testify  to  what  the  protective  tariff 
has  done  for  the  workingmen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  find,  gentle- 
men, that  according  to  the  official  reports  our  system  of  protective 
tariff,  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  to-day,  has  made  the  past  ten  years  the 
most  prosperous  ten  years  that  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

We  find  that  during  that  period  1908  our  imports  are  $1,194,341,- 
792.  We  find  our  exports,  notwithstanding  all  this  question  that  may 
arise  as  regards  ra.w  material,  $1,860,773,346,  showing  a  balance  of 
trade  during  the  year  of  1908  in  our  favor  as  a  nation  of  $666,431,554. 
Second,  the  very  principle  of  our  protective  system  has  brought  to 
this  country  the  choicest  workingmen  of  the  world.  The  high  wages 
offered  to  the  workingmen  of  this  country  because  of  the  system  of 
protective  tariffs  have  brought  to  this  country  from  every  part  of 
the  world  the  best  workingmen,  and  this  has  also  kept  them  in  this 
country  when  they  have  come  here.  We  also  find  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, within  the  confines  of  the  whole  country  of  ours,  to  form  any 
trust  along  the  lines  of  textiles,  because  a  textile  is  not  like  a  great 
many  of  these  larger  commodities.  It  is  not  like  some  of  the  large  cor- 
porations. Any  man  with  a  moderate  amount  of  money,  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  can  start  a  textile  business. 
We  find  that  there  is  competition,  and  we  find  that  the  very  fact  of 
this  protective  tariff  of  our  countrj^  has  kept  out  foreign  labor,  has 
kept  out  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  and  has  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  the  best  market  in  the  world.  We  are  here  to  tes- 
tify, Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  put  on  record  our  testimony  as  working- 
men,  as  an  organization  of  workingmen,  organized  in  1893,  incor- 
porated in  1903  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
tariff  has  been  the  best  advantage,  has  done  more  for  the  working- 
men  of  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  law  that  has  ever  been  enacted 
by  the  National  Legislature. 

''  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  testimony  to  what  I  say  I  want  to  submit  to 
the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  especially  the  minority  members  of. 
this  committee,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  I  think  I  ever  saw 
published  in  the  paper,  and  I  do  not  quote  this;  I  do  not  take  this 
from  any  of  our  own  papers;  I  take  this  from  an  English  paper 
given  to 'me  last  Saturday,  and  here  it  is,  orentlemen.  Shall  I  read  it 
to  you  ?  Here  is  the  picture  here.  Here  is  an  Knglish  workingman 
standing  with  his  tools,  idle.  Here  is  Johnny  Bull  standing  here  with 
all  his  goods  packed  up,  and  here  you  see  the  nations  of  the  world 
building  a  tariff  wall;  and  this  English  workingman  says  to  Johnny 
Bull — T Will  read  you  what  he  says.    He  says:  * 

Tliey  built  that  wall  to  keep  you  and  me  out  and  ptve  their  own  workmen 
a  job/  Why  don't  you  stop  your  dumping  and  give  me  some  work? 

Now,  ill".  Chainnan,  T  would  like  to  submit  to  the  gentlemen  of 
thi^  committ'^e.  e-^pecially  the  minority  members,  what  an  English 
workingman  thinks  al)out  our  American  tariff.  I  want  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen, further,  tliat  I  happened  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side  four  years  ago,  and,  riding  in  one  of  the  public  con- 
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veyances  of  Great  Britain,  I  asked  a  gentleman  a  question  in  refer- 
ence to  where  the  post-office  was.  He  said  to  me  immediately,  per- 
ceiving that  I  was  an  American — he  said  to  me,  "  What  do  you  think 
about  this  country's  tariff  in  England?  "  I  said  to  him,  *'  If  I  was 
an  Englishman  I  would  be  for  tariff."  He  saj's,  "  You  would?  "  I 
said,  "  Yes."  He  said,  "  Why?  "  "  Because,"  I  said,  "  I  believe  for 
you  as  an  Englishman  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world."  He  said, 
"  Don't  you  know  it  will  work  against  the  United  States?  "  I  said, 
"  My  friend,  never  look  out  for  somebody  else ;  you  look  out  for  your 
own  country  first."    And,  after  all,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  is  the 

Erinciple,  as  Americans,  that  we  should  work  on.  We  should  not 
e  here  to  legislate  for  England,  Germany, '  France,  or  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  We  should  not  be  here  to  sneer  at  American 
manufacturers  or  American  workingmen  and  to  try  to  show  them  up. 
Don't  you  know  there  is  nothing  possible  for  the  German  Government 
to  do  but  that  they  do  for  a  manufacturer  who  has  the  object  in  view 
of  exploiting  his  goods?  Don't  you  know  they  willgo  out  of  their 
way  to  give  that  man  facilities  on  the  steamships,  on  the  steam  roads, 
every  possible  help  they  can  give  him  that  he  might  invade  the  mar-" 
kets  of  England,  of  Germany,  of  America,  and  of  every  other  nation? 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  you  are  a  little  hard  on  the  gen- 
tlemen, in  view  of  the  recent  election  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  not  spare  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  inquire  whether  you  have  any  sug- 
gestion to  make  about  the  amendment  of  the  tariff  law,  or  whether 
you  want  it  as  it  is  now  ?    We  are  more  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  submit  that  the  gentleman  should  be  allowed  to 
finish  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  another  difficulty ;  each  one  of  these 
gentlemen  will  want  to  make  a  speech  after  you  get  through. 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  wish  I  could  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  them 
that  they  inflicted  on  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  I  would  like, 
to  keep  them  until  morning  if  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  about  that. 

Mr.  Stuart.  The  point  that  we  are  here  to-day  to  make  is  to  ask 
the  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the?e  two  items,  especiallv 
one  item  of  the  importation  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  matting;  and, 
second,  to  take  into  consideration  the  agreement  with  Germany, 
whereby  we  have  felt  that  we  have  been  suffering  from  that  agree- 
ment. Whether  it  was  made  wisely  or  unwisely  we  are  not  here  to 
say,  nor  are  we  here  to  say  to  the  committee  what  specific  rate  of  duty 
they  should  put  on  matting'.  The  matting  to-day  is,  we  find  it,  3 
cents  a  square  yard.  AMienever  you  put  3  cents  a  square  yard  to  8J. 
cents,  which  is 'the  cost  of  the  matting,  how  do  you  expect  us  Ameri- 
can workingmen  to  produce  a  yard  of  carpet  and  compete  with  this 
product  of  Asia? 

Therefore,  we  are  here  to-day,  and  we  thank  the  committee,  be- 
cause I  know  the  time  is  limited,  for  the  attention  they  have  already 
given  the  speaker,  and  probably,  if  we  had  more  time,  we  could  go  into 
it  more  elaborately.  But  as  we  find  the  committee  has  extended  the 
time,  and  has  also  kept  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  work- 
ingmen an  opportunity  to  be  here  and  present  their  case,  I  shall 
detain  you  no  linger,  but  I  presume  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  prob- 
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ably  want  to  ask  some  questions,  and  if  I  can  answer  them,  I  will  do 
so  honestly,  intelligently,  and  truthfully. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  correct  him  on  one  thing.  It  is  a  jnistake 
about  the  committee  waiting  until  6  o'clock  on  account  of  the  work- 
"ingmen.  We  commonly  sit  imtil  7,  but  we  are  going  to  sit  only  until 
6  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  assure  you  the  minority  is  willing  t6  sit  here  and 
hear  you  talk  all  night. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  see  that  cartoon.  This  cartoon 
shows  the  British  workman  in  a  state  of  distress  and  the  workmen 
of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  apparently  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  a  fact,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  a  fact;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  According  to  you,  the  British  workman  is  paid  less 
than  the  workman  in  Italy,  trance,  and  Germany,  and  tne  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  said  the  British  workman  gets  20  per  cent  more  than 
he  does  in  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  why  is  he  in  greater  distress? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Because  the  German  is  flooding  the  English  market 
to-day  with  goods  manufactured  in  Germany  at  the  lower  wages,  so 
that  the  English  workingman  is  idle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  he  is  idle,  he  is  ^king  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  the  reason,  don't  you  see?  Because  the  Ger- 
man is  getting  20  per  cent  less  in  wages,  he  is  flooding  the  English 
market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  English  work- 
man is  getting  nothing  at  all,  ana  therefore  is  getting  20  per  cent 
more  than  the  German?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  the  German  is  getting  in  the  pro- 
portion of  50  cents  to  our  dollar,  and  the  Englismnan  is  getting  in 
the  proportion  of  50  to  30. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  the  Englishman  getting  in  the  proportion  of  50 
to  80  as  compared  with  the  German  f 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet  the  Englishman  is  living  under  absolutely 
free  trade,  and  the  German  has  a  high  protective  wall  around  him? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  how  is  it  that  free  trade  in  England  has  op- 
erated to  give  the  German  workman  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Stuart.  They  are  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them 
to  the  loom. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  where  are  the  wages  coming  from? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Out  of  the  blood  and  bone  and  sinew  of  the  German 
workingman. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Then  the  German  is  making  good  to  the  Englishman 
the  superior  rate  of  wages  he  is  enjoying. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes;  and  he  gets  a  superior  rate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  German  has  a  high  tariff.  How  is  it  that  it 
has  not  saved  the  German  workingman  from  the  distressful  condi- 
tions you  describe? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Because  Germany  has  not  the  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing that  we  have  in  this  coimtry. 
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Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Then  it  is  our  mahuf acturing  facilities,  and  not  the 
tariff,  which  is  the  source  of  our  high  prosperity? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  the  tariff  assists  our  natural  resources.  There- 
fore the  two  combined  together  make  us  the  best  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  But  you  think  the  natural  resources  themselves 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  ffive  you  the  advantage  over  other  countries? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir.  Natural  resources  would  not  give  us  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  whole  body  of  laboring  men  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Europe  and  Asia,  you  think,  then,  have  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all  in  production? 

Mr.  Stuart.  They  have  the  m^atest  advantage  from  the  labor 
standpoint,  and  I  consider  that  that  is  one  of  the  vital  principles  in 
all  this  tariff  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course  it  is;  I  agree  with  you.  There  is  not  any 
other  proposition  in  which  I  will  agree  more  quickly.  If  you  can 
show  me  tnat  the  tariff  will  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  you  can  not  put  it 
high  enough  for  me:  Therefore  vou  and  I  agree  exactly  in  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view,  even  though  we  have  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  it  can  oe  attained.  Let  us  just  come  down 
to  consideration  of  tariffs,  how  they  work  in  this  country  and  others. 
Do  you  think  the  workingman  has  had  a  fair  share  of  the  prosperity 
produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes;  it  has  been  to  his  substantial  advantage. 

Mr.  CocioiAN.  The  last  ten  years,  you  say,  was  a  period  of  great 
prosperity? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  remember  ten  years  ago  that  Union  Pacific 
stock  was  sellingat  the  rate  of  about  10  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Stuart,  what  is  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  remember  that  Union  Pacific,  about  ten  years 
ago,  was  selling  at  the  rate  of  about  10  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  A  bushel?    Do  you  mean  a  share?     You  say  a  share?  * 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  a  share  or  a 
bushel,  but  its  value  was  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Do  I  understand  you — a  budiel  of  shares? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  wish  I  had  had  a  few  of  them  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  wish  I  had,  too,  but  we  could  not  at  that  time  see 
the  value  of  them.    It  was  selling  at  $10  a  share,  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  stock  is  selling  to-day  at  two  hundred  a 
share,  or  thereabouts,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  take  my  word  for  it ;  it  has  been  as  high  as  two- 
hundred  ;  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  that  stock  has  been  due  entirely  to  labor,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  consider  that  whenever  that  stock  was  higher  than 
at  other  times,  it  was  due  to  a  desire  of  some  men  to  get  control  of  that 
road.  . 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  desire,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  since  been 
gratified.  Take  the  rate  at  which  it  is  selling  to-day.  It  is  paying 
10  per  cent  dividend  and  selling  actualljr  in  the  market  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  seventy-five,  which  is  not  a  high  price  considering  the  re- 
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turn  it  yields.    Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  earning  any  interest  at  all 
upon  that  stock,  was  it? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  am  not  going  to  answer;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  stocks. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  assume  that  ten  years  ago,  when  it  had  just 
come  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  it  was  earning  no  dividends  what- 
ever. The  increase  in  value,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  employment  of  American  labor, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Xo,  sir;  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  development  of 
the  vast  territory  through  which  that  railroad  passes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Granted. 

Mr.  Stuart.  And  the  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  and 
other  farm  products  that  have  been  brought  to  the  market,  because 
the  East  went  there  and  settled  in  the  West,  and  they  produced  the 
products  that  made  necessary  the  carrying  facilities  of  tnat  railroad, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  as  soon  as  that  railroad  had  the  facili- 
ties to  carry  the  products  to  the  East,  the  stock  increased. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  after  all  that  description,  is  it  not  true  that  all 
these  beneficent  conditions  were  results  of  labor? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  it  means  it  was  the  result  of  the  settlement 
and  the  development  of  the  western  part  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  that  not  a  wider  employment  and  exercise  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  was  labor,  certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Come  back  to  that.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  that 
stock  was  a  direct  result  of  the  active,  intelligent  employment  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Stuart.  The  development  of  the  country,  yes;  the  farming 
industries,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  that  stock  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  increase  in  all  other  prop- 
erty was  of  corresponding  degree,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Well? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  It  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  your  own  description,  it  was.  Has  labor  in- 
creased in  value 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir ;  labor  has  increased  in  value- 
Mr.  Cockran.  Will  you  let  me  finish  my  question?  You  can 
answer  me  more  picturesquely  before  I  put  my  question,  but  not  so 
intelligently.  Can  you  see  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  labor  corresponding  in  a  degree  with  the  increased  value  or  all 
these  other  forms  of  property  created  by  labor?  ^ 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  I  can.  The  increase  in  the  wages  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  over  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  increase  in  property  values  is  over  a  hundred 
per  cent ;  in  some  instances  over  a  thousand  per  cent 

Mr.  Stuart.  When  you  were  quoting  the  price  of  that  stock,  was 
it  when  it  was  below  its  par  value  or  when  it  was  at  its  par  value? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stuart.  What  was  the  par  value? 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  I  am  giving  the  par  value. 

Mr.  Stuart.  What  was  paid  in  m  money? 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  general  report  there  was  no  mpney 

Eaid  into  it  at  all.    This  stock  was  issued  to  represent  not  property, 
ut  the  prospects  of  a  bankrupt  railway. 

Mr.  Stuart.  What  money  furnished  the  building  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Oh,  you  do  not  know.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
What  vahie  did  they  represent.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  At  that  moment  this  stock  represented  nothing  in 
the  way  of  value.    The  road  had  just  left  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Then,  I  understand  from  you,  sir,  that  they  built  the 
railroad  without  any  money? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  did  not  understand  me  anything  of  the  kind.  ■ 

Mr.  Stuart.  Then  who  furnished  the  money  for  building  the  rail- 
road? 

Mi*.  Cockran.  Largely  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Largely  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  In  fact,  the  road  was  built  largely  by  govern- 
ment aid,  you  know. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Did  not  the  franchise  and  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
railroad  represent  the  value  of  those  bonds  and  stock  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no.  There  was  no  relation  between  this  common 
stock  and  the  property  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Stuart.  ArWat  did  represent  the  stock  value  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  property. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Nothing?    Oh! 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  the  common  stock 
had  just  been  issued,  although  the  road  itself  had  been  in  operation 
for  some  time.  The  road  had  been  bankrupt.  While  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  it  was  reorganized  and  the  common  stock  issued.  At  that 
time,  say  ten  years  ago — ^well,  we  will  say  twelve  years  ago,  in  1896 — 
this  stock  was  of  little  or  no  value.  It  was  selling  at  about  10  cents  on 
the  dollar;  it  is  now  selling  at  about  200.  Then  it  was  earning  no 
dividends;  now  it  is  earning  large  dividends.  You  must  see  for  vour- 
self  that  this  change  in  value  was  the  result  of  very  active  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  various  directions. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  By  that  extensive  employment  of  labor  this  prop- 
erty has  increased  enormously  in  value.  You  say  that  the  value  of 
wages  has  increased  20  per  cent  during  that  same  time? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  that  is  a  fair  increase? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  take  a  spe- 
cific case,  and  you  do  not  state  it  fairly.  That  railroad  had  an  in- 
trinsic value  even  when  it  was  below  the  par  value. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  enough  of  that  talk.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  stirring  up  any  class  prejudices. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  stirring  up  of  classes,  but  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  relative  earning  of  labor  and  capital.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Do  I  know  anything  about  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  that  was  my  question. 
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Mr.  Stuart.  I  am  not  here  to  talk  on  steel ;  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
for  your  advantage,  that  I  consider  the  steel  industry  of  this  country  .^^^ 
one  of  the  best  industries  we  have  got.  \^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  you  fully.  On  that  we  can  not  have  a 
discussion. 

Mr.  Stuart.  What  else  do  you  want? 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  incorporation  of 
that  concern!  ^^ 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir.    What  do  you  want  to  know?    [Great  laugh- 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  do  you  think  .i 
you  can  tell^me  anjrthing  I  want  to  know?     TLaughter.]    Are  you , 
aware  or  did  you  suspect  that  the  common  stock,  amounting  to  about   . 
$550,000,000,  of  that  company  is  what  is  called  "water? '"  That  it    ^ 
was  issued  without  any  property  whatever  to  represent  it? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  I  am  here  to  talk  on  '  | 
textiles;  but  I  would  suggest  that  you  summon  Mr.  Carnegie  here,  ; 
and  I  think  he  could  give  you  more  mformation  on  that  than  I  could. 
[Great  laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  dying  to  see  him.    You  do  not  know  how  much 
the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  in  the  steel  industry  since  the  forma-  ,, 
tion  of  the  steel  corporation?  ;| 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  do  not;  but  I  know  from  statistics  that  the  worldng-  ', 
men  employed  in  the  steel  industry  in  this  country  receive  larger 
wages  than  any  men  employed  in  the  same  or  similar  industries  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  My  question  was, 
Whether,  since  the  organization  of  that  company  in  1902,  the  wages 
of  the  operatives  engaged  in  it  had  increased,  and,  if  so,  how  much? 
Do  you  Imow  that? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  do  know  that  the  value  of  that  stock  has 
increased  enormously?  i 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  take  it  this  way,  as  a  workingman,  that  if  I  am  i 
working  for  you  and  do  a  fair  day's  work  and  get  an  honest  day's  ] 
pay,  I  will  never  worry  myself  at  night  or  lie  awake  wondering  how  | 
much  you  are  making  in  the  business.  If  you  pay  me  fair  wages, 
that  is  all  I  want  [applause]  ;  because  I  consider  that  when  capital  is 
invested  legitimately,  and  has  brains  back  of  it,  it  should  receive 
every  profit  it  can  make. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  the  profits  of  capital  furnish  a 
standard  or  measure  for  the  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  of  wages  is  that  they  have  no  reference  to 
the  profits  of  capital,  is  that  what  you  mean?  6o  I  understand  from 
you  that,  according  to  your  conception  of  wages,  they  have  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  profits  of  capital? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No,  sir.  I  consider  that  when  a  man  gets  a  good  day's 
wages,  as  I  said,  a  fair  remuneration  for  what  he  does,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  capital  invested,  because  if  the  manufacturer  or 
the  corporation  loses  $100,000  he  will  not  be  asked  to  pay  1  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  this  is  the  difference  between  your  idea  of 
wages  and  mine:  my  idea  of  wages  is  that  it  is  a  proportion  of  the 
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joint  product  of  labor  and  eapital  which  the  laborer  receives  for  his 
compjensation.  That  is  my  id«a  of  wages.  Your  idea  of  wages  Is 
that  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  volume  of  his  product;  that 
so  long  as  the  laborer  gets  certain  wages  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  the  total  profit  of  the  industry  may  be. 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  could  answer  that  simply  this  way:  That  if  you 
were  not  a  member  of  a  certain  party,  I  would  say  that  you  were  a 
member  of  the  Socialist  party. 

Mr.  CockhaS\  Even  it  you  should  pronounce  such  a  terrible  sen- 
tence on  me  as  that, -it  would  not  interfere  with  my  processes  of 
thought,  because  in  what  I  say  I  am  merely  repeating  prmciples  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith,  and  so  far  as  I  know  that  statement  has  not 
been  challenged  by  any  other  writer.  Before  you  undertake  to 
say  that  there  is  anything  socialistic  about  this  theory  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  real  nature 
of  wages.  The  whole  purpose  of  my  questions  is  this:  When  you 
describe  a  certain  rate  of  wages  as  indicating  a  certain  condition  of 
prosperity,  I  think  it  well  to  mquire  how  the  cost  of  wages  compares 
with  the  cost  of  all  forms  of  property  produced  by  labor.  I  think 
the  laborer  would  be  better  off  without  any  tax  levied  upon  the  com- 
munity for  his  benefit,  but  under  conditions  where  every  man  is  left 
free  to  produce  in  the  fullest  measure  and  to  enjoy  all  that  he  can 
produce. 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  can  only  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  that  I  consider  the  workingmen  of  this  country  as  intelligent 
enough  to  decide  what  they  want  themselves,  and  you  will  not  find 
any  delegation  of  workingmen  from  any  part  of  this  great  country  of 
ours,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  from  the  Lakes  to  the  (rulf, 
you  will  not  find  a  committee  of  workingmen  coming  here  and  testify- 
mg  that  the  benefits  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  or  free  trade,  are  such 
as  they  will  desire,  but  in  every  instance,  by  a  decisive  majority  in 
the  industrial  centers  of  this  country,  they  have  pronounced  on  the  3d 
of  November  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill,  or  a  bill  similar  in  its  character. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  that.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  protective  policy.  I  also 
agree  with  everything  you  can  say  about  the  Wilson  bill,  which  I 
think  was  the  worst  measure  ever  passed. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Thank  you ;  we  always  thought  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  a  measure  which  was  utterly  and  unblush- 
ingly  discriminatory  in  its  character  without  any  pretense  of  claim  of 
justification  even  from  the  protectionist's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rate  of 
wages  of  these  textile  industries  was  less  in  Germany  than  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir ;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much,  then;  how  much  difference? 

Mr.  Stuart.  J  said  before  it  was  equal  to  30  cents  to  50  cents,  and 
it  is  equal  to  33  cents  to  our  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  difference  between  Germany 
and  England  is  the  difference  between  5  and  3,  or  3  and  5? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  between  30  and  50. 
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Mr.  Undekwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  In  Grermany  they  have  a 
hiffh  protective  tariff,  I  believe  you  said? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  England  they  have  none.  That  is  so,  is  it  not. 
on  textiles? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  further  question.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  English  operators  in  all  the  textile  manufactories  belong 
to  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  Stuart.  Largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In*  Germany  there  is  no  labor  organization  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  thaL 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Stuart.  No;  it  is  not  a  fact.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.    Do  you  know  it  is  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  understanding  is 

Mr.  Stuart.  You  do  not  assert  it  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  understanding  is 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  a  different  thing;  do  you  know  it  as  a  fact? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Stuart.  That  is  a  big  difference.  [Laughter.]  I  could  assert 
that  I  was  Andrew  Carnegie  and  go  down  here  and  draw  check,  but 
they  would  not  honor  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  information  is  from  the  source  that  I  can 
rely  on  that  labor  organizations  in  Germany  do  not  control  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  If  that  is  a 
fact — and  we  will  ascertain  whether  that  is  a  fact — ^but  assuming  that 
my  information  is  correct,  that  in  England  the  textile  industry  is 
controlled  by  the  labor  organizations,  and  in  Germany  it  is  not;  that 
in  England  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  it  is  in  (jermany,  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  3,  and  Germany  has  a  protective  tariff  to  protect 
her  industries  and  England  has  none,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is 
the  labor  organizations  that  brought  up  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr.  Stuari'.  It  is  neither.  It  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Grer- 
man  people  to  get  the  markets  of  the  world  at  any  cost,  and  all 
through  the  history  of  the  world  labor  has  been  the  point  at  which 
they  have  aimed  in  expanding,  that  would  make  up  the  deficiency 
and  balance  the  sheet,  and  it  was  always  easier  to  take  10  or  15  per 
cent  off  labor  than  off  any  other  item  that  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  a  plain  answer  to  this.  You 
stand  before  this  committee  representing  a  verjr  large  body  of  labor- 
ing men,  men  who  have  a  very  vital  interest  in  this  country,  and  I 
want  to  see  if  I  understand  you  properly  in  saying  that  the  labor 
organizations  in  England  as  compared 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  do  not  say  there  are  labor  organizations  in  Ger- 
many.   I  emphatically  repudiate  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  a  fact,  as  I  am  informed  it  is  a  fact,  do 
you  say  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages  was  not  fixed  in  England  by 
the  organization? 

Mr.  Stuart.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  from  that  assump- 
tion, because  you  assume  something  tliat  you  are  not  prepared  to  state 
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as    a  fact    Consequently,  I  will  answer  no  question  that  is  mere 
assumption. 

Mr,  Underwood.  It  is  not  an  assumption.  I  say  it  is  the  fact  from 
the  information  I  have  at  hand.  I  have  not  been  in  the  mills,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  that  country  and  have  been  informed  there  that 
is  the  case,  and  from  other  information  that  I  gathered  from  books, 
I  am  informed  that  is  the  case,  and  I  think  it  comes  down,  then,  to 
the  proposition,  it  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  case,  that  here  we 
find  an  industry  without  protection  to  its  textile  workers,  where  the 
rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  we  find  it  in  a  country  where  there  is 
absolute  protection  to  its  workers,  and  we  find  in  one  country  that 
labor  is  organized  and  in  the  other  that  it  is  not  organized.  I  think 
it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  the  organization  that  created  the 
TV-age  scale,  or  whether  it  was  the  protective  tariff.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  say  which. 

Mr.  Stuart.  Don't  you  know  that,  as  to  our  own  country,  Eng 
land  has  always  been  the  only  country  that  paid  the  highest  wage; 
m  the  world?  Don't  you  know  that  second  to  our  own  country — h 
fact,  as  far,  probably,  as  that  is  concerned,  there  is  no  country  in  tht 
world  that  is  superior  to  England  in  the  production  of  textiles,  Iny 
cause  England  has  been  in  the  business  for  so  long  that  they  are 
competent  to  manufacture  and  compete  with  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  only  advantage  that  Germany  has  over  England  is 
the  advantage  of  labor  alonei 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  answer  me  this?  Do  you  deny  the 
proposition  that  the  organization  of  labor  in  the  English  mills  has 
given  them  the  advantage  in  the  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Stuart.  The  organization  of  labor  in  England  has  helped 
England,  but  the  organization  of  labor  in  England  has  not  given 
the  English  workingman  work,  because  the  very  fact  that  there  has 
been  more  idleness  m  England  this  last  year  than  in  any  previous 
period  demonstrates  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Stuart.  The  committee  will  take 
a  recess  until  9.80  o'clock  to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  December  8, 1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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The  Committeb  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Thiiraday^  December  5, 1908, 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEHERT  OF  MB.  HANS  SCHHIBT,  OF  BTTFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  ScH3in)T.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  firm 
of  Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  importers  of  sheepskins  and 
tanners.  I  come  before  you  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  wool-pulling 
industry  in  this  country,  an  industry  that  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  present, 
and  which  will  remain  so  unless  given  relief  by  your  committee.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  inequity  of 
the  present  tariff,  paragraph  360,  Schedule  K,  which  allows  a  duty 
of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  imported  as  fleece  wool,  and  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  so-called  "  skin  wool,"  which  is  wool  imported  on 
the  skin.  This  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  do  anv  importing  of  foreign  wool  skins  into  this  country. 

We  do  not  ask  for  free  wool,  nor  do  we  ask  you  to  disturb  the  pres- 
ent condition,  which  enables  our  farmers  to  raise  wool  at  a  good 
profit,  but  we  ask  to  be  given  protection  to  our  labor.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  independent  pullers  of  this  country  pulled  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  wool  skins,  principally  domestic.  That  w^as  the  time 
when  the  large  packers  sold  the  wool  skins  to  the  wool  pullers.  Now, 
since  they  have  gone  into  the  wool-pulling  business  tnemselves,  the 
independent  puller  is  compelled  to  buy  foreign  skins  in  order  to  keep 
his  puUery  going.  We  raise  in  this  country,  as  was  stated  ;^esterday, 
about  300,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  every  pound  of  which  is  needed 
for  home  consumption.  We  also  import  about  200,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  the  average  for  the  last  five  jears  being  over   190,000,000 

Jounds.  Of  this  200,000,000  pounds  imported  for  the  year  ending 
une,  1907,  less  than  3,500,000  pounds  were  imported  on  the  skina. 
The  balance,  196,000,000  pounds,  was  imported  as  fleece  wool.  Now, 
my  contention  is  that  inasmuch  as  all  this  foreign  wool  is  needed  for 
our  spinning  mills,  we  would  like  to  have  the  tariff  arranged  so  that 
the  skins  can  be  imported,  and  this  j)rocess  of  removing  wool  be  done 
on  this  side  instead  of  being  done  m  Europe  as  at  present.  We  ask 
for  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  ScHMror.  Between  the  two  classes  of  wool,  the  fleece  wool  and 
the  skin  wool,  for  classes  1  and  2.  And  we  ask  for  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  duty  of  class  3.  As  I  have  said,  1  cent  is  not  sufficient 
to  protect  us ;  we  need  5  cents  for  several  reasons.  One  is  to  overcome 
the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Europe. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  pull  wool  oflf  the  skin,  and  we  tan  the  sheep- 
skin into  sheep  leather  afterwards.  The  spinner  also  prefers  fleece 
wool  to  pulled  wool,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  obtain  the  same  price 
for  the  pulled  wool  as  he  pays  for  the  fleece  wool.  The  third  reason 
is  that  the  wool  in  the  fleece  state  comes  in  a  cleaner  condition  than 
it  will  on  the  skin ;  that  is,  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wool 
puller;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  sheep-leather  tanning  industir, 
because,  for  the  same  reason,  we  do  not  raise  enough  wool.  We  do 
not  obtain  enough  skins  to  keep  the  tanneries  busy,  and  we  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  import  thousands  of  dozens  oi  skins  now  which 
come  in  rree  of  duty  after  ttie  wool  has  been  removed.  My  point 
is  that  instead  of  having  wool  come  over  here  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  skin  on  the  other  side  and  the  skin  come  in  separately, 
to  have  the  entire  wool  skin  come  in  and  let  us  do  the  work  on  this 
side.  It  would  not  mean  that  there  would  be  any  more  wool  im- 
ported, but  it  is  simply  to  give  our  help  in  this  coimtry  a  chance  to 
GO  the  work  which  is  done  abroad  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  to  have  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  skin  3 
cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  A  difference  of  5  cents  a  pound  between  the  fleece 
and  the  skin  wool. 

The  Chairman.  But  practically  you  ask  to  have  3  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  wool  skin? 

Mr.  SoHMmx.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  do  not  expect  us  to  raise  the  duty 
on  wool  from  11  cents  to  15  cents  a  pound,  do  you? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  want  us  to  pass  a  law  by 
which  you  can  make  some  money;  tnat  is  it,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  ScHMmx.  No,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  been  in  the  pull- 
ing business  for  years,  and  also  in  the  tanning  business.  We  nave 
doubled  the  capacity  of  our  tannery  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  we  are 
not  doing  as  much  m  the  pullery  to-day  as  we  did  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  us  to  lower  the  tax  on  wool  that  comes 
in  on  the  skin? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  put  up  the  tax  on  the  wool  that  is  pulled  off 
the  skin  ? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  No;  there  is  a  difference  of  1  cent  per  pound  now 
between  skin  and  fleece  wool.  We  ask  you  to  increase  this  difference 
to  6  cents  instead  of  1  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  putting  up  the  price.  If  we  increase  it 
from  1  to  6  cents  we  certainly  increase  the  cost  of  bringing  in  the 
wool  ? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  You  are  lowering  it  on  the  wool  on  the  skin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  putting  it  up  higher  for  the  class  of  wool  you 
want.  The  effect  would  be  to  put  a  wall  on  each  side  of  your  busi- 
ness, one  to  keep  the  man  from  coming  in  against  you  and  the  other 
to  give  you  your  material  cheaper. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Not  cheaper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  for  if  you 
do  not  get  it  cheaper? 
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Mr.  Schmidt.  To  do  the  process  of  removing  the  wool  in  this  coun- 
try instead  of  abroad.    We  import  200,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

*Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  any  fleece  wool  come  in  at  all  if  you 
make  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound?  Practically  all  of  the  wool 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries  would  come  in  on  the  skin  with 
that  differential? 

Mr.  ScHMror.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  I  say,  we  have  several  ob- 
stacles to  overcome. 

Mr.  Cruimpacker.  That  may  be  true.  There  is  a  differential  now 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  If  you  put  the  tariff  on  wool  on  the  skin  down 
to  6  cents  and  on  the  fleece  wool  up  to  11  cents,  from  many  countries 
they  would  ship  the  greater  portion  of  the  wool  on  the  skin  instead 
of  fleece? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  it  can  be  raised  with  little  or  no  labor,  and 
they  would  send  the  wool  over  on  the  pelt. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  hardly,  because  sheep  have  a  good  value  from 
a  mutton  standpoint. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  get  your  skins  free  of  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  tanning? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  pounds  are  imported  on  the  skin 
under  the  present  differential  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Three  million  and  a  half,  against  196,000,000  pounds 
of  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course,  the  fleece  wool  is  a  better  quality  as 
a  rule  than  the  wool  on  the  skin,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Considered  so  by  skinners. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  only  import  an  inferior  grade  of  wool  on 
the  skin,  where  they  slaughter  the  sheep 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  sir;  the  kind  of  skins  would  be  imported  from 
which  the  wool  comes  in  now  as  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  they  not  have  a  practice  of  cutting  off  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  fleece  and  importing  only  the  better  portions? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  fleece  wool  is  a  cleaner  articje  than 
the  skin  wool  would  be,  because  naturally  there  would  be  dirt  on  the 
whole  skin  that  has  been  removed  from  the  fleece  before  importing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  wool  that  comes  in  on  the  skin,  of  course, 
as  a  rule  must  be,  and  naturally  would  be,  of  an  inferior  grade. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Those  are  not  the  skins  I  have  reference  to  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  skins  from  sheep  slaughtered  for  mutton? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  Well,  they  are  slaughtered  by  the  large  slaughtering 
firms  abroad ;  but  I  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  buy  any  inferior 
wool  skins.  We  buy  only  the  best  from  slaughtering  houses,  such 
as  Armour's  are  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  you  are 
willing  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  wool  generally,  provided  you  can 
have  a  differential  of  as  much  as  five  cents? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all  you  want,  a  five-cent  differential? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  do  the  pulling  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  that  measure  the  difference  of  cost  between 
pulling  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Crumpagker.  Does  it  cost  5  cents  a  pound  to  pull  wool  here! 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  fleece  as  against 
the  skin  wool. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  does  it  cost  5  cents 
a  pound  to  pull  wool  here? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  costs  from  10  to  13  or  14  cents  a  skin  more  to  pull 
in  this  country  than  it  does  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cost  of  pulling  wool 
in  this  country  per  pound. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  sir,  the  average  wages  are  from  $2  to  $2.50  a 
day. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  do  you  know  what  it  costs  by  the  pound  to 
pull  the  wool  off  the  skin  when  it  gets  here  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day  wages.  A  man  is 
supposed  to  pull  100  skins  a  day,  though  it  would  depend  upon  the 
class  of  wool  skins  he  pulled,  but  if  they  average  four  pounds,  that 
would  be  400  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  pay  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day,  so 
that  it  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  pulling  of  the  wool,  in  cost? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  have  a  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  More  than  the  entire  cost  of  pulling  the  wool 
over  here? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutkll.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  pulled  wool? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  To  the  spinner  and  the  spinning  mills. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  whom  do  you  sell  the  tanned  hides? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  To  shoe  manufacturers,  glove  manufacturers,  the 
harness,  trade,  and  the  trade  in  general. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  if  this  differential  were  put  on  by  way  of 
lowering  the  duty  on  the  skins,  you  would  make  an  additional  profit 
on  the  sale  of  your  hides  also  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Why  not,  if  you  get  the  skins  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  would  not  get  them  cheaper. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  would  if  we  reduced  the  duty  on  sheep  skins? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Cheaper  than  they  come  in  now? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  But  we  are  not  doing  the  pulling  of  the  foreign 
skins  to-day,  because  we  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  you  would  do  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  want  to  do  it^  but  we  can  only  do  it  by  having  a 
larger  differential  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Suppose  we  make  the  larger  differential  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  skins,  then  you  would  make  a  larger  profit  on  the 
sale  of  your  tannea  skins  to  the  shoe  and  glove  makers? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  If  you  make  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  on 
pulled  wool,  then  the  wool  that  we  offer  the  trade  here  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  fleece  wool  imported  to-day. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand  that,  but  you  not  only  sell  the  pulled 
wool,  but  also  sell  the  skins  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  have  to  pull  the  wool  skins  to 
tan  the  leather,  for  we  can  buy  them  without  the  wool. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  do  tan  all  the  skins  you  pull;  you  do  not 
throw  them  away? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  if  you  import  an  additional  number  of  skins 
with  the  wool  on,  you  not  omy  pull  the  wool,  but  tan  the  hides  and  sell 
them? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  We  do. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  If  the  duty  were  lowered  to  increase  this  differential, 
you  would  make  an  additional  profit  on  the  hides? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way ;  no,  sir.  We  are  tanning 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  to-day,  and  instead  of  tanning  900  dozen 
of  pickled  skins  without  wool  and  pullinff  100  dozen  skins  per  day 
we  would  simply  tan  five  or  six  hundred  dozen  pickled  skms  and 
three  or  four  hundred  dozen  wool  skins. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  get  your  imported  skins  reduced  by  5  cents, 
you  would  make  an  additional  profit  in  selling  the  skins  that  are 
tanned,  would  you  not,  and  you  would  therefore  get  your  skins  with 
the  wool  on  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  would  not  lose  any  money  in  the  wool  transaction 
and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  5-cent  differential,  but  we  would 
not  make  any  great  money,  simply  allow  us  to  buy  wool  skins  as  well 
as  pickled  skins.  * 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  The  cheaper  you  get  the  skins  that  you  tan  the  more 
money  you  make  when  ^ou  sell  them  as  leather,  of  course? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  or  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  The  firm  of  Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  that  company  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Since  1862. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  its  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  is  not  a  stock  company,  but  we  have  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars  invested. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  profits  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  The  entire  business — wool  and  leather  together? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  SoHMroT.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  question  to  ask? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  I  do;  because  you  ask  to  get  your  leather 
in  cheaper,  as  well  as  your  wool. 

Mr.  ScH3iroT.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  to  bring  the  hide  in 
here  with  the  wool,  pull  the  wool  off,  and  then  you  nave  cheaper 
hides. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes;  but  you  gentlemen  must  see  that  we  are  im- 
porting the  wool  and  skins  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly;  and  you  want  to  bring  the  wool 
and  e^n  together,  and  therefore  get  both  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper 
hides. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  does  not  mean  that  necessarily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Possibly  not,  but  that  is  the  )reason  why  I  ask 
you  my  questions  as  to  the  profits  of  your  business. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  have  made  money  in  our  leather  business  and 
lost  money  in  our  wool  business  during  the  last  ten  years. 
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Mr.  Unherwood.  What  has  been  the  average  profit  in  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  profit  for  1907? 

Mr.  ScHMnxr.  Very  large  losses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1907? 

Mr.  ScHMDxr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  1906? 

Mr.  ScHMnxr.  We  made  money  in  1906. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much — ^what  per  cent  of  profit  did  you 
make? 

Mr.  ScHMniT.  I  couldn't  tell  offhand.  If  you  want  me  to  do  so,  I 
will  give  you  the  average  profit  for  a  number  of  years  back,  guessing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  nas  that  been? 

Mr.  ScHMnxr.  Between  8  and  11  per  cent;  around  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  1862,  on  an  average,  you  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  business? 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  With  a  few  exceptional  years ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  need  any  legislation  to  develqp  your 
business? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  do.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  need  legislation,  of  course,  to  hold  up  the 
American  public  to  a  greater  extent,  if  you  want  to  mp,ke  greater 
profits  out  of  them.  But  if  you  had  no  help  and  no  further  le^sla- 
tion  you  would  go  on  in  your  business  and  have  a  successful  business 
in  ordinary  years,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes;  we  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  grant  this  request  of  yours,  can  you 
not  see  that  the  result  would  be  that  it  would  put  up  the  price  of 
wool,  and  necessarily  put  up  the  price  of  the  wool  manufacturers  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  would  not  at  allj  sir,  because  we  would  also  have  to 
conmete  with  the  fleece  wool  that  is  being  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  put  on  that  differential  between  the 
fleece  wool  and  the  wool  that  is  on  the  skin,  then  wool  would  come 
in  here  on  the  hide,  it  would  make  a  profit  to  your  industry,  and 
of  necessity  cause  the  price  of  wool,  the  manufactured  wool,"  to  go 
up,  not  lower  it ;  so  the  result  would  be  the  next  step,  when  the  manu- 
facturer would  ask  us  to  put  a  tariff  on  manufactured  wool,  because 
we  put  up  the  price  of  his  raw  material. 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way  at  all.    It  is  simply  a 

Suestion  with  us  of  giving  us  our  pulling  end  of  the  business  or  not 
t  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  while  our  leather 
business  has  been  increasing.  We  can  get  along  without  pulling 
wool  skins  in  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wool  end  of  it 
was  the  principal  business,  and  the  leather  end  of  it  was  an  incident, 
because  we  pulled  the  wool  and  had  the  skins  to  tan.  We  are  to-day 
employing  700  men  in  the  tannery  and  less  than  500  men  in  our 
pullery.  There  are  some  facts  for  you.  We  can  cut  off  the  50  men 
and  import  all  of  our  skins  in  the  pickled  state  and  not  pull  any 
in  this  country,  and  be  happy,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  labor  cheaper  in  foreign  countries  in  puling 
the  wool? 
Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  circumstances  isn't  it  better  to  have  the 
wool  come  in  under  cheap  labor,  and  develop  the  higher  classes  of  in- 
dustry here,  rather  than  to  lower  the  grades  of  industry  f 

Mr.  ScHMmx.  If  that  is  your  sense  of  duty,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  unaerstand  that  your  difficulty  is  principally 
that  the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  country  pay  more  for  fleece  wool 
than  for  pulled  wool  ? 

Mr.  ScHMror.  They  will  pay  about  a  cent  a  pound  more  because 
they  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Therefore  you  have  that  difficulty,  that  preju- 
dice, if  it  may  be  so  termed,  to  overcome? 

Mr.  ScH3in)T.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Most  of  the  skins  that  you  import  have  short 
wool  on  them,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Oh,  no;  the  skins  that  we  import  all  have  long. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  not  sheepskins  come  into  this  country  free  of 
duty  with  short  wool  on? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  I  think  less  than  half  a  million  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  utilize  that  wool,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  I  believe  they  do.  We  did  not  import  any  of  those 
skins  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  sheepskins  are  brought  from  abroad  with 
wool,  say  half  an  inch  long  on  them,  that  is  taken  from  the  skin  and 
manufactured  ? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Cruivipacker.  You  do  not  do  any  business  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  SciTMiDT.  We  don't  do  it,  because  it  does  not  pay  us.  It  costs 
us  as  much  to  remove  the  wool  as  we  make.  You  asKed  the  question 
about  the  difference  of  cost  in  pulling  wool  between  this  country  and 
other  countries.    That  is  only  one  operation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand.  You  have  a  differential  now  that 
more  than  covers  the  cost  of  pulling  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  are  paying  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day,  against  45 
cents  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  pulling  400 
pounds  of  wool  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pound.  You  have  that  difference 
of  1  cent  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  pulling  wool  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  ScHMiiyr.  More  than  covering  the  single  process  of  pulling, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  we  remove  the  wool  from  the  skin  Joes  not 
finish  the  operation.  It  has  to  be  handled  fifty  times.  The  wool  must 
be  dried  and  sacked  and  weighed. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  fleece  come  over  scoured? 

Mr.    SCH3IIDT.   No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Washed? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Washed — in  its  original  state. 

(Mr.  Schmidt  filed  the  following  paper  with  the  committee:) 

SCHOELLKOPF  &  Co.,  TaNNERS  OF  ShEEP  LeATHER, 

Buffalo^  N.  y.,  December  ^,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Rep7'esentatives,  Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen;  1  appear  before  you  in  the  interest  of  an  industry 
which  is  not  only  handicapped  but  actually  prostrated,  and  which  is 
at  the  point  of  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.    I  refer  to  the  industry 
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of  pulling  wool  skins  in  this  country.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  iniquity  of  the  present  tariff  laws,  para- 
graphs 357  to  300,  Schedule  K,  which  levy  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  fleece  wool  and  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  wool  on  the 
skin.  This  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  sufficient  to  protect 
our  industry,  which  in  ye^rs  gone  by  1ms  been  prosperous  and  has  em- 
ployed thousands  of  hands. 

There  was  a  time  when  independent  pullers  bought  and  worked 
both  domestic  and  foreign  wool  skins,  but  that  time  disappeared  when 
the  packers  ceased  vselling  their  wool  skins  to  the  pullers  and  started 
their  own  pulleries.  Now  some  of  them  have  gone  one  step  further 
and  not  only  pull  their  o^vn  skins,  but  enter  the  open  market  to  buy 
for  their  own  pulleries  wool  skins  from  butchers  and  dealers,  in  com- 
petition with  other  pullers.  The  independent  pullers  are  therefore 
compelled  to  pull  foreign  skins  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  domestic 
skins,  and  this  they  find  impossible  to  do  profitably  under  para- 
graph 360. 

We  do  not  ask  for  free  wool ;  we  do  not  ask  you  to  disturb  the  pro- 
tection which  enables  our  farmers  to  engage  in  the  profitable  indus- 
try of  raising  wool ;  but  we  do  ask  protection  for  the  iVmerican  work- 
man who  sits  idly  by  while  his  European  brother  enjoys  the  full 
benefit  of  a  tariff  which,  instead  of  protecting  American  labor,  de- 
stroys it  in  this  case. 

\Ve  raise  in  this  country  an  amount  not  exceeding  300,000,000 
pounds  of  w^ool  per  year,  every  pound  of  which  is  bought  and  con- 
sumed by  our  manufacturers,  but  this  amount  of  wool  is  totally  inad- 
equate to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  mills  and  the  needs  of  our 
people.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  wool, 
which  has  been  the  custom  for  years. 

The  imports  last  year,  ending  June  1,  1908,  amounted  to  125,000,000 
pounds.  This  was  a  small  amount,  comparatively,  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled business  conditions  then  prevailing  in  this  country.  For  the 
years  1906  and  1907  the  imports  exceeded  200,000,000  pounds  each 
year.  The  average  importation  for  the  past  five  years  amounted 
to  190,879,063  pounds. 

Of  the  200,000,000  pounds  imported  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1907,  less  than  3,500,000  pounds  was  wool  imported  on  the  skin ;  the 
balance  of  over  196,000,000  pounds  was  wool  imported  in  the  so- 
called  fleece  state.  The  figures  for  1908  of  wool  imported  on  the 
skin  and  off  the  skin  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  will  vary 
verv  little  from  those  of  1907. 

ifow,  my  point  is,  inasmuch  as  this  country  needs  all  these  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  foreign  wool  besides  our  own  production,  it  would 
greatly  benefit  American  labor  to  have  for  Classes  A  (1)  and  B 
(2)  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
between  fleece  wool  and  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  for  Class  C  (3).  Such  differ- 
entials would  enable  us  to  import  greater  (juantities  of  wool  skins 
than  we  are  doing  now,  thus  giving  American  labor  full  employ- 
ment instead  of  having  the  work  done  abroad.  We  need  these  differ- 
entials for  three  reasons: 

First,  We  have  to  overcome  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  is  being 
paid  for  similar  work  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  France, 
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which  is  the  largest  wool-pulling  country  in  Europe.  For  instance, 
wages  for  pulling  skins  in  southern  France  amount  to  45  cents  per 
day,  against  wages  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  in  this  coun- 
try. Other  work  connected  with  this  process  is  paid  for  at  the  same 
ratio. 

Second.  Manufacturers  for  spinning  purposes  prefer  buying 
imported  fleece  wool  to  pulled  wool,  as  it  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  therefore  more  valuable  to  the  spinner,  who  will  buy  pulled 
wool  only  at  a  lower  price. 

Third.  The  imported  fleece  wool  is  of  better  and  .cleaner  quality 
because  all  the  poor  and  dirty  so-called  "  skirting  "  has  been  removed 
and  does  not  enter  this  country,  while  the  puller,  in  importing  the 
wool  on  the  skin,  naturally  has  to  import  the  poor  wool  with  the  good 
wool,  both  grades  being  found  on  the  same  skin. 

So  much  from  the  standpoint  of  a  wool  puller.  Now,  if  I  will  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sheepskin 
tanner,  in  which  industry  my  firm  is  largely  interested,  I  beg  to  state 
that  it  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  sheepskin  tanner  to  have 
the  rate  of  duty  on  sheepskins  lowered.  Not  only  are  these  large 
amounts  of  wool  imported,  as  stated  above,  but  the  slat,  which  is  that 
part  of  the  sheepskin  from  which  the  wool  has  been  removed,  is  also 
unported  to  stock  our  tanneries,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  There  are 
not  enough  sheep  raised  in  this  country  to  supply  the  demand  of  our 
tanneries,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  buy  great  quantities  of  for- 
eign sheepskins,  which  are  being  imported  now  in  the  form  of  slats 
or  pickled  skins,  in  which  condition  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  wool-pulling  industry 
compared  to  others,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  while  my  firm 
has  doubled  the  capacity  of  its  tannery  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
work  in  our  pullery  has  steadily  decreased,  and  our  pulling  depart- 
ment to-day  is  not  nearly  as  busy  or  as  important  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wool-pulling  end  of  our  business  was  by 
far  the  more  important,  and  the  tanning  of  the  slats  obtained  was  a 
mere  incident  oi  the  business.  To-day  we  employ  700  hands  in  our 
tannery,  against  about  50  men  in  our  pullery. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  wool,  as  well  as  the  slat  of  the  sheep,  be 
imported — and  both  commodities  are  being  imported  now — ^in  order 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  spinners  and  tanners,  we  respect- 
fully ask  for  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  classes  A  (1)  and 
B  (2)  and  for  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  class  C  (3). 
This  would  give  American  labor  the  benefit  of  this  process  of  remov- 
ing the  wool  from  the  skin. 

We  also  ask  that  shearlings  with  wool  not  exceeding  1  inch  in  length 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  cost  of  removing  the  wool  will  equal 
the  value  of  wool  obtained,  and  neither  the  puller  nor  the  tanner  can 
afford  to  pay  duty  on  wool  of  such  short  staple. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SCHOELLKOPF  &  Co., 

By  Hans  Schmidt. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KB.  HENBY  0.  BEINEEX,  OF  1630  NOBTH  FIFTH 
STBEET,  FHILADELFHIA,  FA. 

Mr.  Rein  EKE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  have  the 
privilege  of  trying  to  state  to  your  honorable  body  what  I  may  know 
of  the  wool-pulling  businei^s,  an  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged 
and  at  which  my  firm  has  been  working  for  about  fifty  years.  We 
separate  the  wool  from  the  skin  by  a  chemical  process  and  prepare  the 
wool  for  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsteds,  and  then  the  pelt 
is  treated  by  a  chemical  process  for  the  tanner.  The  wool  is  commer- 
cially known  as  "pulled  wool"  and  differs  materially  from  fleece 
wool,  being  less  valuable  by  from  3  to  4  cents  per  grease  pound  for 
the  worsted  sorts,  and  the  shorter  or  clothing  wools  l^ing  in  a  class  bv 
themselves  and  different  from  shorn  wools.  Therefore  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  allows  a  differential  of  only  1  cent  per  pound  (as  per 
paragraph  360),  whilst  the  real  difference  in  its  value  is  far  greater. 
Therefore  our  access  to  the  foreign  wool  skins  has  been  very  limited. 

Our  domestic  supply  is  fast  dwindling  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
packers,  who  kill  the  sheep,  pull  the  wool,  and  tan  the  leather. 

I  visited  France  to  look  into  this  industry,  where  this  work  is  done 
on  a  large  scale,  and  I  found  in  one  place,  called  Mazamet,  a  little 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  various  factories  working  together 
60,000  skins  daily  at  that  time. 

Then  the  pickled  skins  came  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
They  are  a  partially  manufactured  product. 

We  know  that  if  you  could  see  fit  to  increase  the  differential  in 
paragraph  360  these  raw-wool  skins  would  come  to  the  United  States 
in  greater  quantities  than  heretofore. 

I  think  that  embodies  all  regarding  wool  skins  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  wool  that  is  pulled  less  valuable  than  that  cut 
off  the  sheep  ?  That  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  curious  one.  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  Reineke.  It  is  pulled  because  the  animal  is  slaughtered  with 
the  fleece  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know  that;  but  h^w  does  it  happen  to  be  less 
valuable  than  when  it  is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Eeineke.  Because  it  undergoes  a  chemical  process,  and  there 
necessarily  is  a  deterioration  in  its  value  on  accoimt  of  this  chemical 
process  which  it  must  undergo,  and  I  see  manufacturers  sitting  here 
who  will  substitute  that  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  disputing  it,  but  wanting  to  know  the  why 
of  it.  Suppose  you  catch  a  sheep  and  pull  the  wool  off  of  it,  why  is 
that  wool  less  valuable  than  if  you  cut  it  off? 

Mr.  Reineke.  I  think  it  is  more  valuable  than  if  you  pull  it.  There 
is  another  reason  why  manufacturers  state  that  pulled  wool  is  in- 
ferior to  the  fleece  wool,  and  that  is  because  its  spinning  quality  is 
deteriorated  because  the  animal  is  dead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  see  you  do  not  know  what  I  want  to  know,  so 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  labor  cost  in  the  pulling  of 
wool? 

Mr.  Reineke.  The  labor  for  wool  pulling  is  about  50  cents  per 
skin.    There  are  lots  of  skins  that  only  have  half  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average? 
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Mr.  Beineke.  The  average  skin  the  year  around  would  puU^ 
washed  wool,  about  2^  pounds  of  greased  washed  wool.  It  has  to 
undergo  a  process  in  washing. 

The  Chairman.  Unwashed  wool  you  say? 

Mr.  Reineke.  We  can  not  pull  unwashed  wool.  The  skin  has  to 
be  put  into  water  before  we  can  separate  the  wool  from  the  skin. 
You  can  not  pull  unwashed  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  pulled  it  myself. 

Mr.  Reineke.  May  I  ask  what  from? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  sheep's  skin;  pulled  wool  from  a  sheep's  skin. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  this  chemical  process,  does  that  take  place  be- 
fore or  after  the  wool  is  pulled  ? 

Mr.  Reineke.  It  is  chemically  known  as  sulphide  of  sodium,  and 
that  is  applied  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  after  the  skin  has  been 
washed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  before  the  pulling  is  done? 

Mr.  Reineke.  That  causes  the  pulling;  that  loosens  the  epidermis, 
or  root,  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  process  of  separating  wool  from  the  skin 
by  chemical  means  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  wool  to  the  amount 
of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Reineke.  Its  actual  deterioration  as  to  cents  per  pound  I  could 
not  answer.  I  know  that  we  can  not  get  within  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound  what  we  can  get  for  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  remove  the  differ- 
ential altogether  than  to  encourage  an  industry  that  deteriorates  a 
valuable  commodity  like  wool  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  ?  As  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  is  it  not  infinitely  better  to  remove  even  the  1  cent  dif- 
lerential  rather  than  to  encourage  an  industry  that  depreciates  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  such  a  valuable  and  necessary  com- 
modity as  wool? 

Mr.  Reineke.  That  depreciation  is  only  in  the  spinning  quality. 
The  warmth  is  there ;  you  get  the  same  result  out  or  the  wool ;  it  is 
only  the  style. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  it  depreciates  its  value? 

Mr.  Reineke.  Its  value,  yes ;  from  the  standpoint  of  f anciness. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  differential  were  increased,  the  result 
would  be  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of 
8  or  4  cents  a  pound  of  a  great  quantity  of  wool  that  comes  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Keineke.  I  can  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  say  that  it  sells  for  3  or  4  cents  a  pound 
less? 

Mr.  Reineke.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  pound  to  cut  wool  ? 

Mr.  Reineke.  They  charge  about  7  or  8  cents  a  head  for  sheep  out 
West  in  the  Territories,  but  they  charge  a  little  more  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  2  cents  a  pound,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Reineke.  I  suppose  that  is  about  it.  The  labor  does  not  cut 
much  figure  in  the  matter.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
wool ;  the  manufacturers  can  import  the  fleece  wool  so  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  sell  them  the  pulled  wool  for.  Then,  again,  we  are 
handicapped  because  the  foreigner  can  ship  his  pickled  skins  into 
this  country  free  of  duty,  upon  which  this  labor  has  been  performed. 
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If  our  industry  is  to  remain  an  industry,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
differential  between  wool  on  skins  and  fleece. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  tan  sheepskins? 

Mr.  Reineke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  pull  wool? 

Mr.  Reikeke.  We  pull  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacturer, 
the  same  as  in  Mazamet,  France ;  in  fact,  throughout  Europe  that  is 
an  industry  of  its  own.  Then  again  these  short  wools  which  have 
not  had  much  sale  for  many  years  in  this  country — ^we  think  that  the 
hat  trade  would  start  up  a^ain  for  the  sale  of  cheaper  woolen  hats. 
Rabbit  skins  come  in  by  millions  free  of  duty,  and  they  are  tanning 
the  fiber,  which  is  fine  and  valuable,  so  that  if  the  Government  re- 
quires a  little  more  revenue  that  would  be  a  good  source  from  which 
to  ^et  it,  because  the  manufacture  of  hats  has  been  successful  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Would  you  propose  a  tariff  on  rabbit  skins? 

Mr.  Reineke.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  not  that  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
rabbit  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Reikeke.  No,  it  would  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  use  of 
short  wools,  I  think.  I  think  the  short  wools  would  be  used  in  place 
of  the  rabbit's. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  PATRICK  H'ORAW,  OF  ALLEOHEHT,  PA. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  in  the  same 
business  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  Up  to  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  could  get  all  the  sheepskins  that  we  required  to  run 
our  business  in  this  country,  and  we  did  not  think  of  going  to  foreign 
countries  for  our  supply.  But  within  the  last  three  years  the  large 
packers  have  commenced  pulling  their  own  skins,  and  for  a  while 
they  were  selling  their  skins  to  outside  pullers  even  when  they  had 
their  own  pulleries,  but  they  have  changed  that  policy,  and  they  say 
to  us  now  that  they  have  no  skins  for  sale,  and  that  they  would  not 
sell  them  to  us  no  matter  what  we  offer.  Consequently  we  are  left 
in  that  position — that  is,  our  firm,  speaking  individually — with  a 
large  plant  on  our  hands,  which,  if  we  are  forced  out  of  business,  will 
be  of  very  little  value.  What  we  ask  you  gentlemen  to  do  is  to  fix 
the  tariff  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  have  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  get  our  supply  of  sheepskins,  and  we  ask  you  to  fix 
that  differential  enough  to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pulling 
sheepskins  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  there  are  none  imported — ^that  you  can 
not  buy  them? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  didn't  say  there  was  not  any.  We  have  imported 
some — experimented  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  imported  2,500,000  pounds  in  1907, 

Mr.  MgGraw.  We  have  imported  some  ourselves.  I  did  not  say 
that  we  have  not  imported  any,  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  with 
some  of  our  importations  we  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had 
been  left  on  the  other  side,  because  we  lost  money  on  them.  We 
think,  however,  that  if  there  was  a  sufficient  differential  that  would 
not  be  the  case.  We  a.«k  for  that  differential,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  anything  unreasonable,  because,  while  apparently 
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the  sheepskin  puller  is  protected  by  the  1  cent  differential  that  al- 
ready exists,  it  is  not  anywhere  near  sufficient  for  several  reasons: 
Wool  imported  in  the  fleece  is  skirted,  and  it  is  only  the  choicest 
line  of  shrunk  wools  that  are  imported,  whereas  with  sheepskins  we 
have  to  import  the  whole  fleece;  we  can  not  take  the  skirting;  we 
have  to  import  the  whole  wool.  But  our  wools  will  run  probably 
20  per  cent  heavier  than  the  fleece  sells,  consequently  we  are  paying 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  for  the  same  quality  of  wool  on  the  fleece. 
Instead  of  being  protected  we  are  paying  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Then  again,  the  duty  is  the  same  on  short  wools  as  on  long  wools. 
The  long  staple  fine  wool  is  worth  probably  82  cents  a  scoured  pound, 
and  short  staple  fine  wool  is  not  worth  over  40  cents  a  scoured  pound. 
But  the  dutv  is  the  same.  That  means  that  we  are  paying  more  than 
double  the  duty  paid  on  the  other  wool,  while  if  the  duty  was  figured 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  it  would  be  more  than  double  on  those  short 
wools.  Of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  import  those  short  wools  if  we 
don't  want  to,  but  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  as  we  would  like  to  have 
it  arranged,  all  of  those  skins  would  be  valuable,  and  we  would  not  be 
compelled  to  buy  nothing  but  the  long  wool  skins,  where  we  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  foreigner  knows  then  that  we  can 
only  buy  the  one  kind,  and  that  we  can  not  touch  the  other,  so  he  can 
bid  up  those  long  wool  skins  to  a  high  price,  and  make  us  pay  prob- 
ably more  than  tney  are  worth  because  they  can  buy  the  short  ones  and 
have  no  competition  from  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  look  from  the  importations  as  though 
this  paragraph  was  well  balanced  with  the  other.  I  do  not  know 
why  you  would  have  been  able  to  import  as  much  as  you  have,  nor 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  4  cents  more  a  pound  on  it 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  have  a  capacity  to-day  in  our  factory  of  4,000 
skins  a  day,  if  we  could  get  our  supply  here.  We  have  pulled  at 
times  almost  that  much.  To-day  we  are  only  pulling  1,000  skins  a 
day,  and  you  gentlemen,  I  suppose,  know  that  you  can  not  run  any 
factory  profitably  when  you  run  it  to  one-quarter  of  its  capacity. 
We  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  or  get  a  supply  of  sheepskins, 
because  to-day  we  can  not  import  them  profitably.  We  can  not  get 
them  at  home.  We  do  not  want  anything  better  than  open  competi- 
tion with  our  home  people,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

Now,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  admitted  that  the 
1-cent  differential  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  labor.  I  want 
to  say  that  it  will  not  anywhere  near  cover  it,  because  the  total  cost 
of  labor  in  pulling  a  skin  here  is  fully  18  to  20  cents  per  skin.  The 
average  amount  of  wool  is  not  any  more  than  three  pounds  for  the 
whole  season. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  said  that  one  man  would  pull  100  a  day. 

Mr.  McQraw.  One  hundred  a  day,  but  that  is  only  one  of  the 
processes.  The  total  cost  of  labor,  management,  everything  included, 
taxes,  insurance,  all  that  makes  up  the  cost  of  pulling,  is  fully  20 
cents  per  skin.  To  be  accurate,  in  1907,  which  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to,  because  we  did  very  little  last  year,  our  own  expenses  aver- 
aged 21*  cents  per  skin.  We  claim  that  that  work  can  be  done 
abroad  lor  one-third  of  the  price.  The  labor  is  hardly  one-third,  and 
every  other  item  is  in  proportion.  Suppose  you  want  to  borrow 
money,  which  we  all  have  to  do.    We  in  l^ttsburg  pay  6  per  cent  for 
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ey,  when  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  very  often  in  London 
^-^^ey  is  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  It  is  the  same  with  every  other  thing, 
the  cost  of  the  factory,  everything  connected  with  it,  the  machinery 
and  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  this;  what  amend- 
ment do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  My  suggestion  is  that  wools  3  inches  and  over  should 
be  admitted  at  one-half  the  duty  that  fleece  wools  of  the  same  class 
would  be  admitted ;  wools  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length  be  admitted 
at  one-third  the  duty,  and  all  wools  below  1  inch  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  would  get  the  hide  without  any  tax 
on  it? 

Mr.  McGraw.  There  is  no  tax  on  pickled  skins  at  present.  We  are 
not  picklers;  we  are  simply  wool  pullers. 

The  Chairman.  All  free  of  duty  excepting  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Of  course.  Pickled  skins  are  free.  Our  foreign 
competitor,  the  man  with  whom  we  will  have  to  compete  and  have 
been  competing,  can  pull  the  skins  over  there.  He  can  send  the 
pickled  stans  in  free  of  duty.  He  can  send  the  wool  in  in  a  washed 
condition — and  that  is  one  point  that  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  under- 
stand— ^he  can  send  it  in  in  a  washed  condition,  within  30  per  cent  of 
being  clean,  and  only  pay  1  cent  a  pound  more  duty  than  we  are 
charging  for  wool  in  a  condition  that  it  will  shrink  fully  50  per  cent 
Now,  that  is  not  fair,  and  we  think  this  industry  is  as  justly  entitled 
to  protection  as  a  lot  of  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  it,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McGraw.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  others  are  getting  it,  you  want  it? 

Mr.  McGraw.  If  there  were  no  others  getting  it,  we  would  not  come 
here  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  need  it  if  our  business  is  to  exist.  If  we  are  not 
to  be  forced  out  altogether,  we  must  have  the  supply  open  to  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  do  with  the  skins? 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  pickle  our  skins. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  sell  to  the  tanner? 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  sell  to  the  tanner  and  we  sell  our  wool  to  the 
woolen  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  adopt  your  suggestion  as  to  wool  on 
the  skin,  to  make  it  proportionate  how  much  ought  we  to  cut  down 
the  duty  on  the  tanned  sheepskin. 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  am  not  competent  to  talk  on  the  question  of 
leather  because  I  am  not  a  tanner  and  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  go  into  this  thing  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Some  tanner  can  give  you  the  information  better 
than  I  could.  I  would  be  willing  to  give  it  if  I  knew,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  talk  about  things  that  1  do  not  know  anything  about, 

Tne  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  have  this  question  taken  up  per- 
haps you  had  better  look  up  somebody. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  practical  tanner,  the 
man  who  preceded  me  a  short  time  ago. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Could  vou  not  have  some  tanner  write  a  full  state- 
ment and  file  it  with  tne  committee,  covering  the  question  which  the 
chairman  has  asked  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  consider,  in  any  event,  is 
whether  we  shall  retain  the  present  duty  on  wool  or  whether  we  shall 
reduce  it  or  changje  it ;  whether  this  paragraph  is  out  of  balance 
and  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest.  If  it  is,  and  we  should  reduce 
it,  then  the  practical  question  comes  up  as  to  what  we  can  do  with  the 
manufactured  goods.  We  want  information  on  those  points.  None 
of  us  are  experts  on  that. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Pickled  skins  are  what  you  have  left  after  the  wool 
is  on  the  free  list.  If  you  want  to  put  a  tariff  on  pickled  skins,  that 
is  one  way  to  protect  the  wool  puller,  as  well  as  to  put  it  on  wool. 
We  do  not  care  where  you  put  it  so  long  as  you  protect  us  from  the 
foreign  wool  puller — the  man  we  compete  with.  The  reason  we  ask 
you  to  put  the  protection  on  is  because  he  can  do  his  work  cheaper 
than  we  can.  Then,  again,  he  has  assured  advantages  besides  the 
question  of  labor,  which  are  these :  There  are  times,  and  the  present 
is  one  of  them,  when  he  has  a  far  better  market  for  his  product, 
tariff  considered,  than  we  have.  Right  to-day  fine  wools  are  selling 
for  niore  money  abroad,  tariff  considered,  than  they  are  selling  for 
here  in  the  United  States.  When  that  is  the  condition,  this  foreign 
puller  with  whom  we  compete  on  the  raw  skin  has  the  privilege  of 
selling  his  wool  in  a  better  market,  and  if  our  market  is  bstter  he 
has  the  privilege  of  sending  it  in  here.  He  has  also  the  privilege  of 
separating  the  choicest  grades  from  the  poorer  ones  and  only  send- 
ing in  the  choicest  grades,  while  we  have  to  import  everything  on  the 
skin,  and  in  a  very  dirty  condition. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  notice  that  either  you  or  the  witness  who  preceded 

fou  said  that  the  industry  has  constantly  fallen  off  in  this  country, 
notice  in  the  government  publication  that  from  1898  to  1904,  inclu- 
sive, the  importations  of  unwashed  wool  on  the  skin  were  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  from  1904,  when  there  were  115,623  pounds  im- 
ported, the  importations  for  1905  jumped  to  nearly  3,000,000 
pounds,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  2,902,245  pounds,  and  have  since  then 
averaged  more  than  2,500,000  pounds.  How  do  you  call  that  a  de- 
creasing industry  ? 

Mr.  McGraw%  I  can  account  for  that  easily,  and  I  tried  to  explain 
that  to  you  gentlemen.  Up  to  four  years  ago  we  never  dreamed  of 
going  outside  of  the  United  States  for  our  supply  of  sheepskins.  In 
1904,  when  the  packers  refused  to  sell  us  any  more  of  their  product, 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do  unless  go  out  of  business  or  go  to  the  for- 
eign market.  We  went  ourselves  to  London,  and  by  good  luck  we 
happened  to  get  in  at  a  low  point,  when  wools  were  low,  and  we  had 
an  advance  afterwards.  And  I  admit  that  on  that  importation  we 
made  some  money,  and  I  am  also  free  to  admit  that  on  the  late  im- 
portation we  did  not  make  money, 

Mr.  Randell.  You  were  making  money  before  the  packers  began 
this  business? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  beg  pardon,  we  were  not.  As  I  said  before,  we 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  But  you  made  money  in  business  in  this  couirtry 
before  the  padiers  took  your  business  away? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bandkll.  I  notice  that  for  1904  there  were  only  115,000  pounds 
imported. 

Mr.  McGraw.  When  we  got  our  supply  here  the  sheep  were  slau^- 
tered  in  this  country  for  mutton,  and  they  are  still  being  daughtered. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  Has  your  business  increased  in  volume,  or  decreased 
in  volume  since  1904? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Ours  has  decreased  very  much. 

Mr.  Bandbll.  Then  the  packers  have  made  more  than  2,500,000 
pounds  difference  in. the  home  supply,  per  year,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  McGraw.  The  home  supply  of  sheepskins,  I  guess,  is  greater 
to-day  than  it  was  in  1904,  but  it  is  not  available  to  what  you  might 
call  the  outside  wool  puller;  that  is,  the  wool  pullers  who  are  not 
packers  themselves.  When  our  business  was  established  we  got  our 
supply  of  pelts  locally,  entirely  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  At  that 
time  the  small  butchers  all  over  the  country  did  the  killing  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Then  the  industry  drifted  west  to  the  large  packers,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  those  packers  were  selling  us  their  sheepskins; 
that  is,  we  could  come  in  and  have  the  privilege  of  competing  for 
them.  If  the  price  was  higher  than  their  manager  of  the  wool  de- 
partment thouflfit  he  could  make  on  the  skin,  he  sold  to  us,  and  if  it 
was  not,  he  pulled  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  packers  doing  now? 

Mr.  McGraw.  They  are  pulling  the  wool  and  selling  it  and  tanning 
the  sheepskins. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  monopolized  the  wool-pulling  busi- 
ness of  this  country  as  tiiey  have  the  beef  industry? 

Mr.  McGarw.  That  is  about  the  extent  of  it;  that  is^  they  are  pull*- 
ing  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  wool  puller. 

(The  following  was  filed  by  Mt.  McGraw :> 

1466-1476  BivER  Avenue,  N.  S. 

Pittsburg;,  Pa.^  November  «0,  1908. 
Ways.  AND  Mkans  Committeb  (Sixtieth  Congress), 

Waskingtony  D^.  C. 

Gentlbmbn  :  We  herewith  submit  some  facts  concerning  the  duty 
on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  and  its  effect  on  the  wool-pulKng  in- 
dustry of  tnis  country,  and  hope  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to 
recommend  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  give  it  the  protection 
it  is  justly  entitled  to. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  pullinq:  sheepskins  between  this  and 
forei^  countries  is  fully  12  cents  per  skin,  and  as  the  average  amount 
of  wool  per  skin  covermg  the  whole  year  is  3  pounds,  this  makes  n 
difference  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  difference,  however,  on  class  2^  wools  is  much  greater,  as  the 
forri^  puller  can  wash  his  wool  to  within  10  per  cent  of  being  clean 
and  import  it  in  this  condition,  whereas  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
is  always  in  an  unwashed  condition,  with  a  shrinkage  of  fully  50  per 
cent  on  class  2  wools.  This  means  that  the  duty  paid  for  wool  off 
the  skin  is  on  a  scoured  basis  of  13^  cents  per  pound,  whereas  on  the 
skin  it  costs  22  cents  per  pound.     Taking  the  average  amoimt  of 
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scoured  wool  per  skin  at  1^  pounds,  the  difference  per  skin  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  puller  is  13  cents  plus  12  cents  for  labor,  or  25  cents  under 
present  schedule. 

Fleece  wools,  class  2,  can  be  imi)orted,  washed,  without  any  increase 
of  duty  over  the  unwashed,  and  in  a  condition  not  exceeding  20  per 
cent  in  shrinkage,  thus  making  the  duty  per  scoured  pound  15  cents, 
as  against  22  cents  for  wool  on  the  skin. 

There  are  still  other  advantages  which  the  foreign  puller  enjoys, 
such  as  shipping  into  this  country  only  the  choicest  CTades  and  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  home  market  for  both  wool  and  slats,  which  is 
quite  frequently,  tariff  considered,  better  than  this  market. 

The  duty  per  scoured  pound  paid  under  present  law  is  much  higher 
for  wool  imported  on  the  skin  than  that  for  either  pulled  wool  off 
the  skin  or  fleece  wools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  wool  on  the  skin  is 
usually  in  a  much  dirtier  condition  than  pulled  or  fleece,  being 
dragged  around  in  the  blood  and  dirt  of  slaughterhouses,  and  con- 
tains tags  and  skirtings,  which  are  removed  from  pulled  and  fleece 
wools.  Moreover,  it  is  only  the  choicest,  lightest  shrinking  fleece  wools 
that  are  imported,  wools  that  shrink  on  an  average  20  per  cent  lighter 
than  wool  of  similar  grade  imported  on  the  skin. 

Merino  fleece  wools  with  staple  3  inches  long  are  worth  at  present 
80  cents,  scoured  basis,  while  pulled  wools  of  same  grade  1  mch  or 
under  will  command  not  over  40  cents,  so  that  short  wools  would  be 
costing  treble  the  duty  charged  on  long,  if  figured  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis. 

To  place  the  wool-pulling  industry  of  this  coiuitry  on  an  equal 
footing  with  foreign  countries,  pulled  wools,  class  1  and  class  2,  on  the 
skin  measuring  3  inches  or  over,  should  be  assessed  one-half  the  duty 
assessed  on  fleece  wools  of  same  class ;  on  wools  1  to  3  inches  in  length, 
one-third  the  duty  of  fleece  of  same  class,  and  on  all  wools  below  i 
inch  in  lisngth,  free  of  duty ;  all  duties  to  be  assessed  on  the  amount 
of  bulled  wool  the  skins  may  yield. 

The  reason  why  the  wool-pulling  industry  needs  the  protection 
asked  for  is  that  the  pullers  have  been  forced  to  look  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  at  least  a  portion  of  their  supplies,  as  the  home  supply  is  not 
near  eoual  to  the  demand.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
By  the  large  packers,  who  previous  to  the  last  three  years  sold  a  large 
percentage  or  their  sheepslcins,  but  who  at  present  refuse  to  sell  any. 
jHiere  have  been  several  pullers  obliged  to  withdraw  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  in  some  instances  their  capital  has  all  been  lost 
The  others,  who  are  still  holding  on,  nearly  all  lost  money  during 
this  period,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  several  others  or 
those  still  operating  will  be  obliged  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  former  competitors  unless  granted  the  redress  prayed  for.  The 
withdrawals  above  referred  to  occurred  before  and-  were  not  caused 
by  the  panic. 

We  occupy  a  factory  which  cost  us  $184,000,  and  give  employment 
to  150  men  when  running  full. 

Respectfully  submitteoT 

The  p.  McGraw  Wool  Co., 
By  Patrick  McGraw,  President, 
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Comparative  cost  of  pulling  aheepskitis  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 

countries. 

Cost  of  pulling  sheepskins,  including  all  expenses:                                      Per  akin. 
United  States $0.18 

Foreign  countries .06 

DiflPerence .12 

Average  rate  of  wages :  P«'  ^y- 

United  States 12,25 

France .50 

Difference . 1.75 

(This  labor  is  performed  largely  in  France  by  women.) 

Average  amount  of  wool  per  skin  for  the  whole  year,  grease,  3  pounds. 

Average  amount  of  wool  per  skin  for  the  whole  year,  scoured,  l|  pounds. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  M.  WILSON,  OF  DOUGLAS,  WYO. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  from  central  Wyoming — Douglas.  I  am  west- 
em  vice-president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  iSsociation.  I  am 
here  to  represent  them  and  the  growers. 

I  have  no  idea  of  coming  beiore  this  committee  with  any  stump 
speech  or  any  set  phrases.  1  am  watching  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri now,  because  I  noticed  him  yesterday  all  day  trying  to  help  us 
out,  and  I  know  he  is  going  to  help  me  out  because  his  name  is  Clark, 
the  same  name  as  that  of  our  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I  know 
that  anybody  by  the  name  of  Clark  is  all  right. 

Before  starting,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
thing  that  I  saw  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  have  no  intention  of 
findmg  fault  with  the  press  because  they  have  treated  us  fairly  all 
the  way  through,  but  in  this  case  they  have  made  a  mistake.  I  see 
here  on  the  first  page  of  the  Post 

The  Chairman.  Really,  we  are  not  considering  the  tariff  from 
what  is  said  in  the  newspapers 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  if  the  chairman  will  excuse  me  for  just  a 
moment 

The  Chairman.  And  I  wish  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  a  good  many  other  people  waiting  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  one  thing. 
[Read:] 

This  titular  clerk  of  the  finance  committee.  It  is  charged,  was  paid  by  the 
j  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  and  when  his  activities  were  concluded, 

the  efficiency  of  which,  said  Mr.  Kennel t,  is  witnessed  by  paragraph  304  of  the 
tariff  act,  the  asFociation  made  him  a  "  present "  of  $5,000. 

Now,  I  am  here  to  say  that  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
never  made  anybody  a  present  of  one  cent. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  claimed  that  the  money 
was  paid  by  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association. 

I  Mr.  Wilson.  But  the  paper  has  got 

j  The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  case,  Mr.  Clark?     It  was  not  the 

Wool  Growers'  Association,  but  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  paper  got  it  wrong  if  that  is  what  it  says.  It  is 
the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  which  Mr.  Whitman  was  "  it." 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have,  as  I  have  told  you,  no  set 
speech.     I  come  here  to  represent  the  woolgrowers  alone,  the  wool- 

F'owers  of  Missouri  just  as  much  as  the  woolgrowers  of  Wyoming, 
got  mixed  up  in  a  runaway  accident ;  I  am  limping  in  one  leg,  and 
will  have  to  lean  a  little  bit,  so  the  committee  will  excuse  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  does  not  affect  your  vocal  apparatus,  you 
may  go  on. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  hope  not.  I  am  here  to  make  a  confession  that  is 
humiliating  for  any  man  to  make.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  here 
when  they  go  to  borrow  money  tell  how  good  they  are  and  how  good 
their  collateral  is.  Now,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  sheep  col- 
lateral of  the  West  is  looked  on  as  first-class.  I  am  originally  from 
Ohio,  but,  like  most  good  Ohio  men,  moved  out  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  must  be  a  few  left  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  Now,  gentlemen^  I  went  to  the  county  clerk  of 
Converse  County,  Wvo.,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  report  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  sheepmen  in  Wyoming,  as  shown  by  the  chattel- 
mortgage  record.  I  got  the  full  report  from  our  own  county,  and  I 
got  a  kind  of  a  summary  from  Natrona  County,  and  from  one  of  the 
other  counties,  merely  a  guess.  I  have  this  information  from  Con- 
verse County  certified  to  by  the  clerk.  You  must  remember  that  the 
counties  of  Wyoming  are  bigger  than  the  Eastern  States,  and  yet 
we  have  only  a  few  people  in  them.  For  instance,  the  first  on  the 
list  was  750  sheep,  with  a  mortgage  of  $1,380.  The  next  was  5,500 
sheep,  with  a  mortgage  of  $15,(W0.  The  next  is  2,012  sheep,  with  a 
mortgage  of  $3,500,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  gentlemen,  until  the 
total  shows  225,585  sheep,  with  a  mortgage  indebtedness,  as  on  record 
in  the  county,  and  certified  to  by  the  clerk,  of  $566,736,  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.50  a  head  on  each  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  that  with  the  reporter.  Does  that  in- 
clude all  of  the  sheep  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  only  Converse  County — one  county. 

The  Chairman.  Does  It  include  all  of  the  sheep  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  am  coming  to  that  a  little  later,  if  the  chair- 
man will  excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  there  are  any 
sheep  not  mortgaged;  and  if  so,  how  many? 

Mr.  Wilson,  "niat  is  what  I  am  coming  to. 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

Converse  County,  State  of  Wyoming,  Xoa^ihct  21\  190S,  on  record  of  even  date 


Number 

Amount 

of 

of  raort- 

8h«p. 

gage. 

750 

$1,380 

5.i<Q0 

15,000 

2,012 

8,500 

600 

882 

3,200 

8.000 

l,a-)0 

1,628 

2,100 

4,450 

340 

400 

1.600 

7,600 

f>30 

1,200 

3,700 

4,978 

8,500 

6,300 

6,750 

15.335 

2,750 

8,900 

400 

400 

400 

1,065 

2,000 

8,000 

750 

1,400 

Number     Amount 
of  of  mort- 


Bheep. 


23,000 
1,500 

10,850 
1,000 
f«0 
4.600 
1,000 
1,400 
1,128 
3,845 

10,000 

2,100 

1,162 

600 

2,800 

13.000 
6,000 
2,100 


gage. 


$24,000 

8,117 
19,000 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
3,000 
5.100 
2,600 
7,500 
21,030 
12,000 
2,850 
1.160 
3,(W0 
37,000 
13.000 
4,750 


Number     Amount 
of          of  mort- 
,     sheep.         gage. 

Number 

of 
Bbeep. 

1 
Amount 
of  mort- 
gage. 

6,000 

400 

3,078 

1         6,000 

1          5,000 

2,600 

1          1,000 

1          4,000 

5,200 

6,400 

1         6.000 

!         1,200 

1         8,000 

2,500 

'             300 

,         1,000 

1             500 

i         3,000 

ni.ooo 

500 

7,000 

17,000 

18.000 

10,990 

3,860 

2,000 

17,032 

18,082 

6.000 

2,897 

12,000 

6,000 

900 

6,000 

1,300 

12,000 

'        6,000 
1,000 
2,200 
2,000 
2,500 
3,800 
800 
6.000 
200 
6,000 
6,400 
2,400 
4,000 
2,500 

$4,400 

4,500 

7,625    1 

6,700 

10,140 

10,000 

900 

12,000 

8.500     1 

6,300 

8.500 
16,000 
16.000 

3.800 
44.000 

'    225,585 

566.736 

State  of  Wyoming,  County  of  Converse,  ss: 

I,  L.  W.  Clelland,  county  clerk  in  and  for  Converse  County,  Wyo.,  do  hereby 
certify  tiiat  the  above  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  mort- 
gage records,  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  amount  mortgaged  for  in 
«aid  county. 

I  further  certify  that  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  said  county,  as  shown  by 
the  aKses<;nient  rolls  of  said  county,  is  340,702  sheep. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  county  this  28th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1908. 

L.  W.  Clelland,  County  Clerk, 

[SEAL.]  T.  C.  Rowley,  Deputy, 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Maurer,  president  of  the  C.  F.  Maurer 
Investment  Company,  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  said  to  him : 

Will  you  please  advise  me  at  once  as  to  the  proportion  of  sheep  in  Converse 
County  having  mortgages  against  them  relative  to  those  sheep  in  the  same 
county  that  have  no  mortgage  against  them,  but  have  borrowed  money  against 
theuiV  I  wijsh  to  use  this  in  a  hearing  before  the  tariff  committee  In  Washing- 
ton, and  would  like  your  reply  at  once. 

Now,  Mr.  Maurer  has  been  in  the  loan  business  there  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  here  is  his  answer: 

In  resi)onsc  to  your  inquiry  as  to  loans  on  sheep  and  sheep  pat)er,  ^inild  say 
that  my  experience  in  the  loan  business  for  the  past  twenty  years  show\«?  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  loans  is  made  on  stock  in  the  sheep  companies,  and  the 
balance  matle  on  mortgages  on  sheep  or  other  property  owned  by  sheep  men  or 
sheep  companies.  The  loans  on  stock  would  of  course  not  appear  on  the  records 
of  the  county. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  that  indicates  that 
sheep  growing  is  not  onl}^  a  good  business,  but  a  safe  business  to  lend 
money  on;  a  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  been  a  safe  business  to  lend  money  on,  because 
the  sheep  men  don't  know  how  to  get  away  with  it.  This  letter  shows 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  the  money  borrowed  on  sheep  is  borrowed  on 
collateral  and  on  loans  that  do  not  show  on  the  record, 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you  in  your  statement,  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  you  are  citing  those  mortgages  for? 
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Mr.  WnjBON.  Simply,  Mr.  Clark,  to  show  you  and  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  that  the  present  tariff  on  wool  has  not  made  the  sheep 
men  rich. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  does  not  prove  that. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  sheep  business,  for  instance, 
in  Wyoming,  I  would  have  to  borrow  money  to  go  in  on.  That  would 
not  show  that  the  sheep  industry  was  not  prosperous;  it  would  show 
that  I  did  not  have  the  monev  to  invest  in  the  sheep  business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know,  Mr.  Clark.    If  you  will  pardon  me 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  that  now.  I  simply  wanted  to  know 
what  you  cited  those  figures  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  sent  the  same  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  here  is  the  reply. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  just  state  the  substance  of  the  letter 
without  reading  it  in  full? 

Mr.  Wii^on.  It  is  a  short  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Wilson   (reads:) 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2.Sth,  making  inquiry  as  to  our  opinion  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  Converse  County  upon  which 
mortgapre  has  not  be<»n  given  for  borrowed  money  bears  to  the  number  of  sheep 
covered  by  mortgage,  we  are  unable  with  the  data  at  hand  to  make  this  com- 
parison, but  we  have  no  hesitation  In  stating  that  there  are  over  200,000  sheep 
In  this  county  upon  which  money  is  advanced  either  upon  shares  in  corporations 
owning  them  as  security  or  otherwise  borrowed.  We  trust  that,  though  this 
does  not  absolutely  answer  your  question.  It  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you 
In  arriving  at  the  comparison  desired.  Signed  by  J.  De  Forest  Richards, 
President. 

That  is,  there  are  225,000  sheep  in  that  county  that  are  mortgaged 
and  there  are  200,000  head,  according  to  Mr.  Richards,  upon  which 
have  been  borrowed  money  without  giving  any  mortgage  security 
that  is  entered  on  the  record;  that  is,  they  give  stock  in  their  com- 
panies or  notes  of  their  organizations  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Cri.mpac^ker.  How  many  unencumbered  sheep  are  there  in  the 
county  ? 

Mr.  Wii^soN.  The  association  returns  show  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  All  the  sheep  have  an  incumbrance  upon  them? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  want  to  supply  some  information  there  because  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Clark  would  ask  me  that  later,  and  that  is  that  the  lands  are 
not  counted  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  when  a  man  gives  a  mortgage 
he  counts  the  land  and  everything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  anything  but  sheep  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  cattle,  and  what  is  true  of  sheep  is 
true  of  cattle.  And  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  asked  me  that 
question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  every  sheep  in  the 
county  has  an  indebtedness  against  it  of  $2.50? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  every  head  of  cattle  in  the  county  has  a  mort- 
gage against  it,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  the  same  as  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  a  mortgage  or  collateral  security. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  A  gentleman  testified  here  yesterday  that  sheep  out 
there  were  worth  11.50.  Are  not  Wyoming  sheep  worth  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  worth  more;  decidedly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  are  they  worth? 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  good  breeding  yew  in  Wyoming  to-day  will  sell  for 
from  $4  to  $4.50  a  head.  The  state  assessment,  Itelieve,  values  them 
at  $2  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  there  is  an  indebtedness  against  them  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  sheep  i 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  want  the  committee  to  get  that  idea.  The 
idea  is  this:  While  those  sheep  had  an  indebtedness  against  them, 
there  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  real  estate  that  is  back  behind  this,  and 
that  is  also  mortgaged;  and  the  mortgages  dn  the  record  as  shown 
here  are  not  the  collateral  for  the  loans,  but  the  real  estate  plus  that 
is  the  collateral  for  the  loan. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  because  in  every  new  country  the  ambi- 
tious young  fellows  go  out  there — the  very  cream  of  the  country  as 
a  matter  of  fact — to  embark  in  business,  and  they  have  not  the  money 
with  which  to  do  it;  and  that  they  are  borrowing  money  to  go  into 
the  business?  That  has  been  the  history  of  the  country  frbm  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  Wyoming  is  not  at  all  exceptional  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  we  ask  of  this  committee,*  gentlemen,  is  this,  to 
give  the  best  men  from  Missouri  who  are  mated  with  the  best  girls 
from  Massachusetts  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation;  give 
them  the  same  chance  that  you  have  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  Well,  we  put  no  duty  on  that  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  none  now,  but  give  us  the  same  chance.  We 
are  a  new  country.  I  was  at  the  reciprocitv  convention  in  Chicago, 
and  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts — I  forget  his  name — ^got  up 
and  told  us  that  all  of  the  natural  resources  of  Massachusetts  were 
used  up,  and  that  they  had  to  go  where  they  could  get  cheaper  coal, 
lumber,  and  so  on.  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  this  sheep  business;  we 
are  building  an  empire.  We  have  got  more  work  and  more  Jabor  to 
put  1  acre  under  cultivation  in  Wyoming  than  they  had  in  Ohio 
or  Missouri  or  Alabama  to  put  10  acres  under  cultivation.  Wo  only 
ask  you  to  give  us  a  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the  American  Union; 
give  us  a  chance  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  I  have  given  you 
the  facts  here  as  shown  by  the  record,  and,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  "the 
best  men,  the  cream  of  what  we  have  in  the  East,  go  West.  We 
haven't  gotten  old  enough  yet  to  have  men  there  that  have  been  bom 
and  raised  there,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  people  there  are 
from  Ohio,  from  Maine,  from  New  York,  and  from  Alabama.  Our 
liveryman  in  our  town  is  from  Alabama.  They  are  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  And  those  people,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  are  the  cream 
of  what  yon  have  got.  because  the  dead  men  do  not  go  West. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  specific  thing  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  simply  want  this.  We  have  shown  you  that 
under  ])resent  conditions  we  are  indebted,  and  heavily  indebted.  Now, 
then,  we  simply  come  here,  gentlemen,  asking  you  to  at  least  give  us 
what  we  have  got.  We  do  not  ask  anything  else.  If.  under  exist- 
ing conditons,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pile  up  the  fortunes  that  we 
have  been  accused  of — under  existing  conditions  when  it  is  shown  that 
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in  Convei'se  County  eveiy  sheep  in  the  county  has  an  indebtedness 
against  it,  we  simply  come  to  this  committee  and  ask  them 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sheep  are  there  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  225,000  under  mortgage,  and  Mr.  Richards, 
the  banker,  says  there  are  2()0,000  sheep  in  the  county  upon  which 
money  is  advanced ;  and  I  understand  there  are  347,292,  certified  by 
the  clerk,  on  the  assessment  roll,  and  there  are  a  hundred  thousand 
more  sheep  mortgaged  than  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  they  do  not 
count  the  lands  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  they  do  count  them  in  the 
mortgages. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  price  of  fleece  wool  in  1900  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  went  into  the  sheep  business  in  1903,  and  if 
you  will  ask  me  something  about  the  business  from  1903  on  I  will  try 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  what  was  the  price  of  fleece  wool  in  1903  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1903  we  sold  fleece  wool  at  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  WiLflON.  This  year  we  sold  the  same  wool  at  15f  cents.  Last 
year  we  sold  the  same  wool  at  22J  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  was  in  1907? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1907;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  price  of  pulled  wool  in  1903  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  want  the  committee  to  understand  one  thing, 
and  that  is  this,  that  on  pulled  wool  and  these  schedules  I  know  noth- 
ing. If  the  committee  wishes  to  ask  me  any  question  in  regard  to 
raising  sheep  and  the  cost  of  production,  I  can  answer  and  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  answer. 

Mr.  BoT^TELL.  I  supposed  there  was  some  competition  between 
pulled  and  fleece  wool,  and  I  did  not  know,  as  you  were  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  that  you  might  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  WiiiK)N.  We  kill  considerable  mutton  each  year  to  feed  the 
men,  and  all  that  mutton  is  killed  with  the  wool  short.  We  throw  the 
hides  away,  for  they  are  not  worth  enough  to  bring  them  from  the 
ranch  to  the  market.  I  will  say  as  to  fine  wool,  that  the  price  of  the 
wool  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  fiber.  ' 

Mr.  BbuTELL.  You  do  not  know  the  prices  of  pulled  wool  for  the 
dates  for  which  you  have  given  prices  of  the  fleece  wool  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  1  pay  no  attention  to  the  prices,  and  another  thing, 
you  are  talking  about  the  price  of  pulling  the  wool 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  get  the  price  to  the  consumer,  that  is 
aU. 

Mr.  Wii-soN.  It  costs  10  cents  a  fleece  to  get  the  wool  off.  That  is 
what  we  paid  this  year. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ANDBEW  J.  SOUS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  discuss  this 
question  in  a  broad  sense.  A\liat  I  have  got  to  say  will  take  me  ten 
minutes,  but  I  want  to  come  to  the  point,  and  I  think  I  can  show  you 
some  things  here  that  have  been  avoided  by  some  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses. 

The  peoj)le  of  this  country  have  adopted  a  protective  policy  not  to 
advance  prices,  but  to  increase  production;  to  induce  production  of 
commodity  among  ourselves  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the  great- 
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est  number  of  people  at  the  greatest  possible  wage,  and  by  competi- 
tion among  ourselves  to  decrease  the  cost  of  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  when  the  increase  of  production  is  not  affected  by  the  duty 
imposed  to  encourage  production.  The  protection  given  is  a  failure 
and  becomes  a  burden  to  the  community,  as  it  only  serves  to  mcrease 
cost  without  material  benefit  to  anyone  except  the  individual  pro- 
ducer. 

The  Dingley  tariff  law  has  given  the  woolgrower  one  of  the  highest 
duties  on  wool  ever  carried  by  a  tariff  bill — with  what  result?  In 
1893  the  wool  clip  was  348,000,000;  in  1908,  208,000,000— a  decrease  of 
60,000,000  pounds. 

The  basis  of  wool  production  in  the  United  States  is  the  sheep 
jflocks  in  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  wool  consumption  in  th« 
United  States  is  the  population.  We  had  10,000,000  more  sheep  in 
this  coimtry  when  the  population  was  60,000,000  than  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  population  is  90,000,000.  Under  no  duty  on  wool  we 
had  a  yearly  average  of  1,200,000  more  sheep  than  we  have  had  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  with  11  cents  duty,  which  shows  that  so  far  as 
the  law  encouraging  the  raising  of  sheep  is  concerned  it  has  been  a 
failure,  as  it  has  only  served  to  advance  the  price  of  wool. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present  wool  duty  has  no  basis  of  fact.  Are 
we  protecting  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  against  foreign  labor 
or  are  we  protecting  the  woolgrowers'  profit? 

Certainly  it  is ;  with  a  duty  or  without  a  duty,  the  sheep  flocks  in 
the  United  States  are  about  the  same,  and  if  we  shall  judge  the  future 
of,  say,  ten  years  hence,  when  we  shall  have  a  population  of  100,000.000 
by  the  performance  of  the  grower  in  the  past,  where  will  the  values 
of  wool  stand  if  supply  and  demand  is  a  factor  in  the  basis  of  value? 

At  the  present  time  we  produce  in  this  country  one-half  the  grease 
wool  we  consume,  and  on  a  scoured  basis  we  produce  one-third  and 
import  two-thirds.  In  1907  we  imported  203,000,000  grease  pounds. 
Much  of  the  wool  imported  we  could  not  grow  if  w^e  would,  and  yet 
the  burden  is  placed  on  the  people  of  this  country  in  order  to  protect 
the  profit  of  the  woolgrowers.  I  certainly  believe  in  a  fair  protec- 
tion of  the  woolgrowers,  but  I  think  11  cents  per  pound  entirely  out 
of  proportion,  based  on  the  requirements  of  tliis  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  textiles  caused  by  increased 
population  has  been  met  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  country 
by  increased  machinery,  which  has  increased  the  demand  for  wool 
materially.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
buyers  of  manufactures  establish  prices  which  manufacturers  must 
meet.  The  clothier  demands  cloth  out  of  which  to  make  a  suit  which 
he  can  sell  for  $10  and  a  boy's  suit  that  he  can  sell  for  $5.  The 
hosiery  manufacturer  must  meet  the  demand  for  hosiery  that  he 
can  sell  for  a  certain  fixed  price.  The  underwear  manufacturer 
must  make  his  shirts  and  drawers  at  a  given  price,  and  so  on  along 
the  line.  How  can  it  be  done  with  wool  advanced  to  price^s  equaled 
only  since  there  was  a  premium  on  gold? 

The  problem  was  solved  by  the  increased  use  of  cotton.  The 
manufacturers  of  men's  wear  in  order  to  make  cloth  to  malce  the 
suits  at  the  prices  laid  down  by  the  clothiers  used  pure  cotton  yam 
and  made  the  cloth  known  as  the  cotton  worsted,  and  for  the  better 
grades  made  mercerized  cloth  50  per  cent  wool  worsted  yarn  and  60 
per  cent  cotton  yarn.     AVliere  all  worsted  vam  made  entirelv  from 
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weol  <wa6  uaed  the  weight  of  the  cloth  has  been  lowered ;  8,  9,  12,  and 
18  ounce  cloth  has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  regulation  16- 
ounce ;  for  the  light  weights  and  for  the  heavy  weights,  for  which  the 
regulation  weight  was  20  ounces,  16-ounce  cloth  is  used,  and  in  order 
to  make  up  the  lost  weight  in  the  cloth  in  making  the  suit  heavy 
lining  packed  with  cotton  wadding  and  other  substitutes  was  added 
and  even  13-ounce  cloth  has  been  used  for  heavy-weight  clothing  for 
winter.  The  light  weights  are  only  paper  coverings  and  have  no 
wear  whatever.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Whitman's  statement  regard- 
ing his  cotton-warp  dress  goods.  That  means  they  are  60  per  cent 
cotton  and  60  per  cent  VooT. 

The  hosiery  manufacturer,  in  order  to  meet  his  buyer's  prices,  made 
his  hosiery  out  of  60  per  cent  black  dyed  cotton  and  60  per  cent  white 
wool,  or  with  one  thread  of  cotton  and  one  thread  of  worsted.  The 
length  of  the  hosiery  has  been  clipped  wherever  possible. 

The  underwear  m^inufacturers  made  his  garment  to  meet  the  buyer's 
prices  by  taking  out  nearly  all  the  wool  and  making  them  almost 
wholly  of  Peruvian  cloth.  In  fact,  the  more  wool  he  had  in,  the 
greater  amount  of  wool  he  took  out.  The  woolen  manufacturers  of 
old-style  cloth  for  the  last  three  years  have  secured  but  little  busi- 
ness, but  when  they  have  run  it  has  been  largely  on  cloth  made  from 
cotton.  This  shows  that  manufacturers  in  order  to  run  either  reduce 
the  weight  of  their  cloths  or  make  them  out  of  cotton,  and  the  higher 
wool  is,  the  less  wool  is  used.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  fact  to 
state  that  during  this  high-priced  wool  under  the  Dingley  bill  76  per 
cent  of  the  people  have  been  clad  from  head  to  foot  and  from  skin 
out  in  cotton  and  the  other  26  per  cent  have  been  cheated  by  having 
to  wear  paper  cloths  in  summer  and  light-weight  cloths  in  winter. 
Had  all  used  wool,  wool  must  easily  have  sold  at  $1  j)er  pound. 

Indeed,  one  wool  merchant  of  whom  I  know  tried  to  corner  the 
market  on  this  basis,  but  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  use  of  cotton  and 
lost  a  fortune. 

Who  have  been  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  Dingley  wool  schedule? 
It  has  not  been  American  labor,  because  many  of  the  mills  have  been 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  foreigners,  many  of  whom  could  not 
even  speak  the  P^ngli^-h  language.  That  is  why  wages  did  not  mate- 
rially increase.  It  has  not  been  those  on  fixed  salaries,  because  no 
advance  has  been  given,  and  instead  of  being  better  situated  they 
were  in  a  worse  condition,  because  the  cost  oi  living  was  forced  up 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  individual  just  about  made  both 
ends  meet,  and  had  hard  work  at  that.  It  was  not  the  wool  dealer, 
because,  although  he  made  money  selling  the  wool,  he  bought  at  a 
still  further  advance.  He  lost  it  all  by  being  caught  with  a  large 
stock  on  hand  when  the  panic  of  1907  forced  prices  down,  to  a  normal 
level. 

The  only  real  beneficiaries  have  been  the  woolgrowers;  they  were 
able  to  force  the  price  of  their  commodity  up  an  average  of  over  160 
per  cent,  or  38  to  40  cents  per  scoured  pound,  and  maintained  it.  and 
had  sold  their  clips  to  the  wool  dealers  and  had  their  cash  before  the 
panic  reached  them. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  on  the  old  business  to  statis- 
tics, but  I  have  the  prices  of  wool  in  1893;  I  have  the  prices  at  what 
it  has  been  selling  at  before  the  panic,  and  those  prices  show  just  what 
I  have  stated  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  leave  those  prices  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  will  do  that.  Another  thing,  the  woodmen  did  not 
get  caught  in  the  panic.  The  people  of  Boston  went  out  there,  and 
they  paid  their  money  down,  and  thev  have  gotten  along  very  well 
But  the  panic  came  on,  and  our  people  lost  fortunes  on  it  while  the 
western  people  had  their  money  m  their  pockets,  and  they  were  all 
right. 

I  can  not  se^  why  they  should  receive  undue  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  unless  it  is  on  the  principle  of  having  a  balance  of 
political  power. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  reduced  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured goods  must  be  reduced  also,  and  how  will  anyone  derive  any 
benefit  ?  To  my  mind  more  wool  will  be  used  with  wool  on  an  8  cents 
per  pound  duty  than  at  a  11  cents  per  pound  duty,  because  prices  will 
then  be  down  to  the  established  price  level,  and  instead  of  woolen 
manufacturers  being  forced  to  use  cottons  all  will  be  able  to  use  wool. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  export  trade 
of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any,  sir. 

They  also  argue  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  direful  will  be  the  re- 
sults, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  present  level  of  values  a  3-cent 
per  pound  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  has  already  been  discounted 
and  with  manufacturers'  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants  greatly  re- 
duced there  could  not  be  a  time  better  than  the  present  to  adjust  the 
schedules  of  the  tariff. 

What  we  need  is  a  tariff  based  on  scientific  principles.  We  want 
to  protect  the  wages  of  the  American  workman ;  we  want  every  man 
to  get  the  highest  possible  wage ;  therefore  the  greatest  percentage  of 
protection  should  be  placed  on  the  greatest  labor  cost,  which  is  the 
finished  product. 

I  believe  that  under  a  protective  policy  as  liberal  as  the  law  about 
to  be  enacted  the  existence  of  a  woolen  trust  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  it  be  taxed  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

And  that  could  be  done  if  you  put  a  tax  on  the  partially  finished 
product. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  haven't  got  very  much  respect 
for.  I  do  not  think  the  Dingley  law  is  protection  by  any  means.  I 
find  in  Schedule  K  concealed  legislation,  which  gives  wool  combers, 
one  of  the  first  and  simplest  processes  of  manufacture,  costing  from 
2i  to  5  cents  per  hundred,  a  protection  higher  than  the  miished 
product. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  referring  to  paragraph  364? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  refer  to  the  schedule  which  covers  it  all,  without  say- 
ing what  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  May  I  ask  you  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  represent  the  wool  department  of  the  Union  Carpet 
Lining  Company,  and  I  also  represent  Andrew  J.  Solis  &  Co.,  com- 
mission merchants;  that  is  myself. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  You  have  given  these  people  a  protec- 
tion of  1,480  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  paragraph  364,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wish  you  would  elucidate  that.  I  tried  to  get  some 
li^t  on  that  yesterday,  but  could  not. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  know  you  did  not.  When  it  comes  to  labor  cost  you 
have  got  about  2,560  per  cent.  That  is  what  you  have  done.  They 
did  not  want  to  tell  you,  but  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  describe  the  operation  b}'  wliich  you  ar- 
rive at  that? 

Mr,  SoLis.  I  will,  with  pleasure,  if  you  will  let  me  read  this  law. 
(Reads:) 

Paragraph  36^1.  Wool  and  lialr  which  has  beon  advanced  in  any  niaumr  or 
by  any  process  of  manufacture  l)eyond  the  washed  or  scroured  condition,  I'ot 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  hanie  duties  as  urp  im- 
posed npon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Now  here  is  what  it  means.     Paragraph  36G  says : 

On  cloth,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  not  siiecially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more 
than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  im 
posed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  vnlued  at 
above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  50  i>er  centum 
ad  valorem 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  SoLis.  From  the  law  which  takes  care  of  those  not  specially 
provided  for,  paragi-aph  366. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  am  reading  from  the  law  which  takes  care  of. those 
"  not  specially  provided  for."     It  is  section  366. 

Now,  then,  just  figure  this  thing  out.  You  take  a  top,  a  top  that 
is  made  in  Europe,  say,  at  a  cost  of  60  cents.  Perhaps  that  is  a  little 
high,  but  we  will  say  60  cents.  Now,  then,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is 
50  per  cent.  That  is  30  cents.  Four  times  11  is  44.  That  is  74  cents 
a  pound. 

These  people  will  comb  tops  of  that  kind  for  seven  and  a  half 
cents.    That  is  what  they  call  a  commission  comber. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  SoLis.  A  man  will  take  wool  and  he  will  send  it  to  one  of 
these  combers  and  he  will  wash  it  and  comb  it  and  send  back  the 
finished  product  and  then  he  takes  the  finished  product  and  sells  it 
or  does  whatever  he  wants  t6  do  with  it.  They  will  do  that  for  seven 
and  a  half  cents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  doing  it  for  their  health.  We 
will  allow  them  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  So  we  will  figure  out 
it  costs  them  5  cents  a  pound.  ' 

Now,  we  will  figure  this.  If  the  duty  was  1  cent  a  pound  on  the 
cost  of  5  cents  a  pound,  the  percentage  of  protection  would  be  one- 
fifth  of  20  per  cent.  Consequently,  with  74  per  cent  duty,  twenty 
times  that,  or  1,480  per  cent.    That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  in  this  thing,  and  when  you  come  right 
down  to  the  labor  cost  of  course  there  are  fixed  charges,  but  I  think 
that  2,560  per  cent  is  pretty  near  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  far  as  you  know,  has  this  paragraph  364  been 
applied  to  anything  else  but  these  tops? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say,  has  it  been  applied  to  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  that  is  what  it  is  for ;  there  is  nothing  else. 
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I  want  to  go  a  little  further  here.  I  want  to- import  some  AustnUian 
lambs'  wool.  Australian  lambs'  wool  does  not  interfere  with  the 
woolgrowers  in  any  particular.  It  is  used  by  the  underwear  mimu- 
facturers  to  make  shirts  and  drawers.  It  is  used  in  New  York  State, 
it  is  used  in  Connecticut,  and  where  they  make  knitted  underwear. 
It  is  something  that  can  not  be  produced  here.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  sheep  growers  in  any  j)articular,  and  I  can  not  see  why  we 
can  not  have  a  good  f^irt,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  a  good 
revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  state  yesterday 
that  he  wants  us  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  Japanese  matting  so 
people  in  the  warm  part  of  the  country  will  have  to  buy  Brussels 
carpet? 

Mr.  SoLis.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  they  are  wearing  cotton 
shirts  to-day  and  think  they  are  wearing  woolen  shirts. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference,  if  they  don't  know  it? 

Mr.  SoLis.  If  it  was  a  very  cold  day  they  would  find  it  out.  If 
you  caught  a  nice  cold  from  it  you  would  find  it  out. 

Mr.  (taines.  Would  a  change  in  the  tariff  aid  the  people  that  buy 
these  articles;  could  they  then  detect  the  fraud  any  better  than  they 
can  now? 

Mr.  Sous.  The  manufacturer  wants  to  make  a  decent  thing,  and  a 
buyer  comes  to  him  and  says,  "  We  have  got  to  have  that  shirt,"  or 
whatever  it  is,  "  to  sell  for  so  much  money."  "  Well,"  the  manufac- 
turer says,  "  I  can  not  do  it,  because  wool  is  so  much."  "  We  don't 
care  about  that;  do  anything  you  want  to  to  get  the  price  down.'* 
So  what  does  he  do?  He  takes  out  his  wool,  and  the  more  wool  he  has 
in  the  more  he  takes  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  duty  on  Australian  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Eleven  cents — ^tne  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  Eleven  and  12  cents? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes ;  as  you  know,  this  lambs'  wooli— in  ftict  all  wool — 
is  sold  on  a  percentage  basis.  There  is  very  little  Australian  lambs' 
wool  that  shrinks  over  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  it  is  now,  he  uses  other  domestic  wools  ^ 

Mr.  SoLis.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  has  to  have  it,  anyway? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes ;  he  has  to  have  it,  because  you  take  Au^i»lian 
lambs'  wool  of  a  certain  fineness  and  it  is  soft  and.  white^  For  in- 
stance^  sometimes  we  use  Nevada  lambs,  but  there  is  not  enou^  of 
that  kind  of  wool ;  you  can't  get  much  of  it.  When  you  cet  it,  it  may 
be  enough  lower  so  that  sometimes  a  man  will  buy  it,  out  it  is  not 
enough  to  cut  any  fi^re  at  all,  and  they  would  use  all  the-  Nevada 
lambs'  wool  they  could  get. 

Here  is  something  you  could  get  a  revenue  on  without  hurting  any- 
one. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  more  revenue  now  if  they  have-to  have  it? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No;  I  think  they  would  use  more,  they  certainly  would; 
they  would  use  more  wool  and  less  cotton.  That  comes  rignt  to  the 
knitters  of  imderwear. 

There  is  another  schedule,  and  that  is  the  waste  schedule.  You 
have  the  schedule  on  waste  way  up 

Mr.  Clark-  Before  you  go  to  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two. 
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What  is  the  di-fference  between  Australian  lambs'  wool  and  the- 
American  lambs'  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis;  Australian  lambs'  wool  is  very  much  finer. 

Mr.  Clabk.  These  men  swore  here  up  and  down  yesterday  that 
they  grew  just  as  good  wool  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  on 
earth. 

Mr.  S0L15.  I  think  perhaps  they  do ;  it  is  a  different  thin^.  Here 
is  white  and  here  is  black.  They  are  the  same  thing,  but  different, 
that  is  all; 

Mr.  Clash.  There  are  no  black  sheep  raised  in  this  country  except 
by  accident  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  But  say  green  or  yel- 
low, or  any  other  color. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  none  of  those  colors,  I  am  sure.  Is  Aus- 
tralian lambs'  wool  a  different  quality  and  a  finer  quality  than  any 
American  lambs'  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes;  it  ia 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  thing.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Longworth 
yesterday  when  he  read  that  section  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whitman? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  Clark.  And  ^ou  heard  Mr.  Whitman's  answer? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  clothing  business  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  go  down  town  here  to  one  of 
the  best  clothing  stores  in  me  city  and  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  that  is 
made  entirely  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  If  you  pay  enough  for  it,  it  is ;  yes.  I  have  a  coat  here 
that  I  just  bought 

Mp;  Clark.  1  want  to  give  you  an  experience  I  had.  Last  winter 
I  went  to  one  of  the  best  clothing  houses  in  Washington  and  bought 
an  overcoat  for  my  boy.  Me  was  practically  grown,  being  a  boy 
17  years  old,  and  large.  I  paid  $45  or  $50,  I  have  forgotten  which, 
for  the  overcoat.  I  was  also  buying  him  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  man 
that  sold  it  to  me  was  a  nice  man,  smd  a  truthful  man,  I  think.  I 
asked  him  if  the  coats  he*  was  showing  me  were  all  wooL  He  said, 
^'  Mr.  Clark,  there  is  not  a  single  solitary  all-wool  suit  here." 

Mi*.  So/usi  Welly  of  ooiirse^  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  was  putting 
it  metty  strong. 

abt.  (Jlabk.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know 

Mr.  SoLis.  Oh,  no,  no» 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  these  best  ready-made 
ohithes  they,  have  not  introduced  a  certain projiortion  of  cotton? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  don^t  think  so,  sir;  no.  1  think  we  have  all-wool 
dothesjust  the  same  as 

Mr.  Glahk.  I  know  if  you  go  bo  Keen's  and  pay  him  enough,  which 
is  almost  prohibitive,  whatever  the  tariff  is,  you  might  get  a  wool 
coat;  but  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  I  will  ask  jou  if  you  do  not 
know  this,  that  the  clothes  that  are  sold  in  clothing  stores  now  do 
not  last  as  long  as  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Of  course  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  they  have  injected  this  cotton  element 
into  it? 

Mr.  SoLis.  It  is  because  of  that  and*  because  the  buyers  have  insisted 
on  certain  prices.    They  say,  "  Here,  I  have  got  to  have  that  cloth 
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to  sell  for  so  much."  Now,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you 
put  in  it,  or  what  the  weight  is,  if  they  go  to  work  and  buy  light- 
weight cloth,  then  they  have  to  put  waadmg  and  stuff  in  to  make  it 
feel  warm.    That  is  the  way  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Years  ago  you  could  buy  a  suit  of  Scotch  tweed  that 
would  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes.  That  thing,  I  think,  all  depends  upon  the  price 
of  tlie  wool.  If  wool  is  way  up  you  will  find  that  you  do  not  get 
such  a  good  thing,  and  if  wool  goes  down  I  do  not  think, that  vahies 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  change  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  quality.  In  Europe  they  manufacture  for  quality.  A  man  will 
establish  a  certain  grade  and  he  will  keep  it  forever,  and  if  the  price 
goes  up  he  charges  more,  and  if  it  goes  down  he  will  charge  less; 
but  here  if  the  price  goes  up  they  take  out  the  wool,  or  reduce  the 
weight,  or  something,  to  keep  the  price  back. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  to  recur  to  your  waste  business 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Before  you  go  to  the  waste  let  me  ask  you  this. 

If  there  is  1,400  per  cent  protection,  as  there  is,  on  woolen  goods,  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  they  could  not  make  it  all  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  It  is  a  process 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  say  it  is  not  the  manufacturer's  fault;  he 
wants  to  make  it  all  wool,  but  the  customer  will  not  take  it. 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  customer  would  take  it,  but  the  man  who  makes  the 
clothes  won't;  he  wants  to 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  that  under  high  prices  people  consume  less 
than  they  do  under  low  prices,  or  a  low  tariff,  ratner  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  when  the  price  was  high 
people  consumed  less  than  when  the  price  was  low.  Is  that  true  of 
every  article  on  the  market? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  do  not  quite  see  it  that  way.  Did  I  say  that?  What 
did  I  say  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  price  of  an  article  was  high  the  people 
consumed  less  of  it  ? 

Mr.  SoLiS'.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  said  when  the  price  of  an  article  was  high  and  they 
were  manufacturing  for  a  certain  price,  in  order  to  get  that  certain 
price  they  reduced  the  weight,  or  adulterated,  but  the  man  who  buys 
it  wants  it  as  he  buys  it.  Where  he  gets  stuck  is  because  he  does  not 
get  the  same  value. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  I  understood  you  the  other  way.  But  if  that  is  true, 
are  we  consuming  less  per  capita  to-day  of  those  clothes  than  we 
were  from  1898  to  1896,  when  wool  was  on  the  free  list7 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  if  a  man  wants  a  suit  of  clothes  he  buys  it^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  he  has  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Air.  Sous.  T  moan  if  he  has  the  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  the  average  man  more  money  now  than  he  had 
from  1893  to  1890 — the  average  laboring  man  of  the  country? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Well,  I  think  very  likely  he  has  been  employed;  I  think 
very  likely  he  has  more  money  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  average  American  citizen  is 
consuming  much  more  per  capita  to-day,  much  more  of  provisions 
and  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  he  was  from  1893  to  1896? 
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Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  he  has  to  buy  enough  to  live  on,  but  I  think 
everything  costs  him  a  whole  lot  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  true,  but  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  has 
he  not? 

Mr.  S0LI8.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  hear  that  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia  yesterday,  a  gentleman  who  represented  some 
labor  organization  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  textile  works? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  have  to  say  to  that?  Do  you  think 
labor  is  much  more  prosperous  to-day  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  more  money. 
Some  wages  have  been  advanced  10  per  cent.  Suppose  a  man  is 
getting  $10  and  his  wages  are  advanced  $1,  and  his  living  has  gone 
up  $5 ;  of  course  he  has  not  gained  anything.  That  is  the  condition 
to  a  largje  extent,  I  think.  Everything  he  has  to  use  now  has  gone 
up  in  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  advanced  price? 

Mr.  SoLTS.  No;  he  can  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  had  better  make  application  to  the  under- 
taker to  put  him  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  we  don't  do  that.    We  just  stay  right  here  and  kick. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  sheep  grower  yesterday  maae  a  statement  yester- 
day that  the  wool  he  was  receiving  32  cents  a  pound  for  to-day  sold, 
in  1896,  under  free  trade,  for  15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes.  I  will  be  free  to  confess  that  I  am  not  a  woolman 
at  all.     I  wanted  to  make 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  are  you  ?     You  are  talking  about  wool  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  do  not  go  out  West  and  buy  wool,  but  I  am  dependent 
on  statistics.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business,  I  have  been  selling  yarn,  wool,  and  products  of  that  sort 
for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  FoRD^'EY.  You  are  an  importer,  are  you? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  am  an  importer  and  a  commission  merchant. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  you  rather  buy  imported  goods  than  Ameri- 
can goods? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  I  would  rather  buy  American  goods. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  why  don't  you  want  the  duty  so  high  that  for- 
eign goods  can  not  get  in  here  ? 

mr.  SoLis.  Because  the  population  does  not  stop.  I  see  where  you 
are  leading.  Now,  we  will  take  this  matter  of  wool.  Here  in  1884 
they  had  50,000,000  sheep.  At  the  present  time  we  have  38,000,000 
sheep.  Now,  then,  the  population  in  1884  was  about  50,000,000,  and 
to-day  it  is  about  90,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  importation  of  wool  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1896,  per  capita,  based  on  the  population  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Well,  I  don't  know.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  are  raising  less  wool  than  we  did  then  and  the 
people  are  consuming  more,  it  must  come  from  abroad. 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  just  where  a  whole  lot  of  people  have  lost  a 
lot  of  money,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.    They  do  not  figure  on  the  use 
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of  cotton  and  all  sorts  of  substitutes.  You  can  read  these  tables  about 
consumption  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  you  have  got  to  consider 
in  with  that  the  use  of  cotton  and  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  substitutes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  My  friend,  I  was  alive  and  on  earth  from  1893  to 
1896. 

Mr.  SoLis.  So  was  I. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  And  I  had  a  w  ife  and  big  family,  and  I  know  how 
much  harder  it  was  to  support  them  then  than  it  is  now,  though  prices 
are  higher  now,  and  I  think  every  educated  citizen  has  met  the  same 
conditions  that  I  have  encountered.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
free  trade? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  have  not  said  I  did,  but  I  do  say  that  11  cents  a  pound 
duty  is  too  high.  I  think  if  we  had  8  cents  a  pound  duty  it  would  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  want  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  what  do  you  want  it  for  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  So  as  to  give  us  better  goods;  so  as  to  allow  us  to  manu- 
facture better  goods  and  give  us  better  value. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  the  consumer  buy  better  goods  from  the  for- 
eigner than  if  they  were  manufactured  at  home? 

Mr.  SoLis.  We  are  not  going  to  buy  them  from  the  foreigner  and 
pay  an  8  cent  a  pound  duty.  We  are  going  to  buy  them  right  here, 
only  we  are  going  to  have  the  value  so  much  lower  that  we  are  going 
to  get  a  wool  suit  instead  of  a  cotton  suit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  a  reduction  of  the  duty  you  insist  that  the  im- 
porter can  compel  the  manufacturer  to  put  more  wool  in  his  clothes? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No,  not  that,  but  the  merchant  that  buys  the  goods  will 
be  able  to  get  more  wool  in  the  clothes  he  buys. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  gets  it  eventually  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  consumer  or  mer- 
chant would  not  permit  the  manufacturer  to  put  wool  in  the  goods. 

Mr.  SoLis.  No;  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort.  I  said  that  the 
manufacturer — I  would  say  that  the  man — ^you  understand  that  you 
want  to  just  remember  here,  I  am  talking  about  the  man  who  buvs 
the  cloth  to  make  the  suit  of  clothes.  He  wants  to  make  a  profit,  fte 
goes  to  the  manufacturer  and  says,  "  I  have  got  to  get  a  suit  of 
clothes  I  can  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before,  and  I  want  my  profit  "^ 

Now,  then,  in  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  make  that  cloth  so  you 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  contention  is,  then,  that  if  by  reducing  the  duty 
on  wool  so  it  may  come  in  from  foreign  countries  and  destroy  the 
wool  industry 

Mr.  SoLis.  We  are  not  going  to  destroy  the  wool  industry- 


»» 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AVait  a  minute.  And  by  retaining  the  tariff  on 
something  that  the  consumer  produces,  so  that  his  income  is  as  great 
as  it  is  to-day,  then  he  can  wear  more  wool  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  have  not  said  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  argument. 

]VIr.  SoLis.  No ;  my  argument  is  that  the  man  who  buys  the  cloth 
insists  on  selling  the  suit  of  clothes  at  the  same  price  as  he  did  before, 
An4  because  wool  is  so  much  higher  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  can 
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not  do  it,  and  so  he  ha.s  to  take  out  either  the  weight  or  he  has  to 
use  cotton.    That  is  what  I  contend. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  A  man's  purchasing  power  is  measured  by  his  in- 
come, is  it  not? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  reduce  the  vahie  of  the  sheep  grower's  prod- 
uct you  reduce  his  purchasing  power,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do  that 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  do  it  when  vou  reduce  the  duty  on  wool 
from  1893  to  1896? 

Mr.  SoLis.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  not  a  free  trader,  although  I 
am  not  a  standpatter. 

Mr.  Fordid  EY.  You  heard  a  gentleman  say  yesterday  that  sheep 
were  selling  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  head  from  1893  to  1896,  and  now 
they  are  selling  for  $4.50. 

Mr.  SoLis.  If  they  want  11  cents  a  pound  duty  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  wool,  why  don't  they  raise  the  wool? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Aren't  they  doing  it? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No;  they  have  reduced  the  clip  50,000,000  pounds, 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  How  much  more  wool  now  is  imported  than  there 
was  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Sous.  T  don  t  think  that  is  any  more  than  twelve  years  ago. 
Was  that  under  free  trade? 

Mr.  FoRD^EY.  Yes;  in  1896,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  suppose,  of  course,  there  is  a 
good  deal 

Mr.  FoRDJiEY.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  as  much  wool 
being  used  now  as  then  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes;  they  use  substitutes  now.  They  use  cotton.  They 
have  to  do  it.  T  tell  you  what  you  do;  you  just  take  and  go  out 
among  the  manufacturers,  and  go  to  see  them  personally,  and  you  will 
find  out  a  whole  lot  more.  I  have  come  down  here  to  do  what  I 
could 

Mr-  FoRi>NEY.  We  have  been  hearing  manufacturers  here;  we  heard 
them  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  Sous.  You  heard  men  who  were  trying  to  give  you  just  as 
little  as  they  could. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information. 

Mr,  Soi-is.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  fact  is,  you  want  the  duty  reduced  <m  wool? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  want  it  reduced  3  cents. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  want  it  reduced  on  anything  else  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Sous.  Of  course,  if  you  reduce  it  3  cents  on  wool,  you  have  to 
reduce  the  compensatory  duty  3  cents  a  pound  on  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Pardon  me,  but  what  are  your  politics? 

Mr.  SoLia.  I  am  a  Republican.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am.  I  am  a 
Republican  kicker.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  knew  you  were  a  kicker,  but  I  didn't  know  your 
politics. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  not  a  stand-patter.  I  think  we  ought  to  progress. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  politician  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  go  back  to  your  wasts  proposition  and  let 
me  ask  you  what  would  be  your  suggestion  with  861,  862,  and  ''^^ 
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covering  top  waste  and  other  waste,  shoddy,  and  woolen  rags  to  make 
it  proportional  to  wool  at  11  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  In  1884,  the  tariif  there,  they  made  it  a  10-cent  duty  all 
around. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  all  three? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  rate  of  duty  then  on  the  wool  itself? 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  duty,  I  think,  was  10  and  12. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  therate  on  these  three  paragraphs  was  what? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Ten  cents  flat. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  same  on  rags  as  on  shoddy  and  top  waste? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  don't  know.  I  know  on  top  waste,  sluobing  waste, 
roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gametted  waste  the  duty  was  flat 
10  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  now  30  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes.  That  is  simply  a  prohibitive  duty.  You  might  as 
well  say,  "Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste  and 
garnetted  waste,  prohibited." 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  No.  362  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  whole  business  is  prohibitive  down 
to 

Mr.  Hill.  And  No.  363? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  suggestion  would  you  make 
as  a  proper  rate  for  those  three  sections;  would  you  say  10  cents? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  tell  you,  I  should  say  to  be  fair  about  it,  10  cents  a 
pound  on  thread  waste,  but  16  cents  on  ring  waste  and  slubbing  waste. 
That  would  allow  the  stuff  to  come  in,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  hurt 
the  woolgrowers  very  much,  because  they  would  simply  use  that 
waste  to  mix  in  with  the  domestic  wool  instead  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  make  it  on  shoddy  and  rags  then? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  should  not  make  it  more  than  100  per  cent — 2  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  it  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  a  great  reduction  from  what  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  It  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  AVill  you  not  prepare  a  wool  schedule,  Schedule  K,  such 
.•as  would  meet  the  general  views  of  the  Boston  wool  dealers,  in  your 
judgment,  and  send  it  in  within  the  next  week? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  if  I  made  a  schedule  that  way,  I  think  I  should 
^ay  that  they  do  not  want  it  changed. 

Mr.  TIiLL.  Then  send  in  a  schedule  according  to  your  own  views. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  will  give  you  my  opinion 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  8oLis.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill,  i^nd  please  make  it  harmonious. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  lIiLL.  I  mean  one  part  harmonious  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  harmonious  with  himself. 
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Mr.  SoLis.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is  in  paragraph  365.  Those  schedules  are  simplv  prohibitive^. 
They  do  not  mean  anything,  and  you  might  as  well  say,  ^  Prohibited.'^ 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Mr.  Fordney  was  asking  you  about  the  conditions  of 
this  country  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  I  understand  your  attitude 
here  has  no  reference  to  that;  that  you  are  discussing  matters  as  they 
stand  at  present. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  stated  to  Mr.  Fordney  that  the  cost  of 
this  lamb's  wool  under  the  tariff  was  necessarily  reflected  in  the 
amount  of  consumption  I  suppose  you  meant  that  in  proportion  as 
the  price  was  raised  the  quality  was  diminished  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Not  as  regards  lamb's  wool. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  in  the  finished  article. 

Mr.  SoLTS.  Not  as  regards  lamb's  wool,  but  as  regards  the  finished 
product? 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  That  is  what  I  say.  Of  course  that  is  the  finished 
product.  That  is  to  say,  an  article  under  a  system  which  allows  you 
to  obtain  this  basic  material  on  reasonable  terms,  you  would  be  able 
to  give  a  much  better  quality  than  under  existing  circumstances? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  the  trade 
makes  it  difficult  to  raise  prices? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  after  the  people  have  become  habituated  to 
certain-  prices  that  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  more  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  additional  expense  of  the  manufacture  is. 
met  by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  your  testimony  and  your  experience  here  are  in- 
tended to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  this  basic  article? 

Mr.  SoLis.  On  all  these  basic  articles. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  a  view  to  improving  the  commodity  that  is 
available? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  same  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  SoLis.  For  the  same  amount  of  money,  so  the  people  will  get 
more  value. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  a  laborer  who  undertakes  to  purchase  an 
under-garment,  for  instance,  will  obtain  for,  say,  a  dollar  an  article 
that  will  wear  longer  and  be  more  comfortable  while  it  is  being  worn 
than  he  would  be  able  to  buy  under  the  conditions  which  exist  now? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  it,  exactly ;  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  this  schedule  should  be  reduced  all  the 
way  through,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  if  it  was  done  intelligently,  it  should  be.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  that.  It  is  all  very  well  for  peo- 
ple to  take  hold  of  a  thing  and  get  down  to  the  bottom  facts;  you 
can  do  it  without  hurting  anyone,  but  if  you  do  it  without  knowing 
what  you  are  doing,  you  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  That  is 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  that  a  great  many  of  the  paragraphs  in 
Schedule  K  are  prohibitive  and  create  no  revenno  whatever? 
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Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  pro- 
hibitory in  order  to  maintain  the  industry? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  UNDER^yooD.  Referring  to  the  paper  that  Mr.  Hill  asked  you 
to  file  here,  will  you  state  what  schedules  are  prohibitive  and  which 
schedules  are  not  prohibitive? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  extent  you  advocate  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  each  schedule  ? 

Mr.  SoLTS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  show  how  these  things  work. 
The  idea  is  that  in  some  of  these  schedules  they  make  two  dassifica- 
tions.  For  instance,  they  will  make,  sa3%  a  yarn  that  costs  30  cent*^. 
will  pay  so  much  duty,  and  then  above  that  shall  pay  so  much  duty. 
The  way  they  prohibit  that  is  to  put  the  value  of  the  yam  down  low, 
so  it  will  be  a  mighty  poor  thing  on  the  other  side,  you  know;  so  it 
can  not  possibly  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  entire  wool  schedule  ought  to  be 
re-formed  in  the  wav  of  its  classification,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of 
duty? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  it  could  be  with  a  good  deal  of  advantage,  but 
I  say  I  think  you  ought  to  do  it  carefully;  we  don't  want  to  injure 
anyone,  but  we  want  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  satisfied  the  committee  will  agree  with  you 
'  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  any  such  schedule?  ' 

Mr.  SoLis.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  asked  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SoLTS.  I  will  do  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  entire  wool  schedule. 

Mr.  Sous.  T  am  not  an  expert  on  this  thing.  I  have  some  ideas, 
but  I  really — I  will  tell  you  what  I  think-^ — 

Mr.  (jAiNES.  You  and  the  persons  whose  ideas  agree  with  yours 
can  work  out  a  consistent  schedule  on  that  basis.  For  instance,  if 
you  suggest  to  us  merely  one  schedule,  it  would  not  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  therest  of  the  tariff  in  view  of  the  wool 
schedule — in  view  of  that  particular  paragraj)!!. 

Mr.  SoLTs.  I  should  think  really  you  would  take  8  cents  a  pound 
on  wool  based  on,  say,  40,000,000  sheep,  and  advance  a  cent  a  pound 
on  every  10,000,000  sheep — advance  automatically,  you  know.  For 
'  instance,  if  vou  have  40,000,000  sheep,  say  the  duty  would  be  8  cents, 
and  if  you  nave  50,000,000  sheep  the  next  year  the  dutv  would  be  9 
cents.     Let  it  go  up  in  that  way,  but  let  them  produce  the  goods. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  given  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  No.  864  in  the  Dingley  law.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  legislative  history  of  that  paragraph,  where  it  was  prepared,  or 
where  it  was  inserted  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  Icnow  something  about  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  where  you  differ  from  us.  We  do  want  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  we  expect  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it  before 
we  get  through.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  could  throw  any  light 
upon  it  or  not. 
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Mr.  Sous.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  myself.  Well,  well — 
I  will  do  what  you  want. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  you  understand  you  come  here  volunta- 
rily, and  I,  for  one,  think  there  is  a  proper  limit  to  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  a  witness  who  comes  here  voluntarily  and  is  not  under  oath, 
and  I  simply  ask  these  questions  to  elucidate  such  information  as  a 
witness  wants  to  give  voluntarily. 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  only  reason  I  object  to  answering  fully  is  because 
it  was  something  I  overheard  accidentally,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  being  an  eavesdropper. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  certainly  do  not  ask  you  to  give  any  information 
ou  gained  as  an  eavesdropper.     I  did  want  to  know  whether  j^ou 
new  from  your  personal  experience  anything  about  the  legislative 
history  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  was  anxious — I  will  tell  you — I  did  not  like  this  Ding- 
ley  law,  and  when  the  thing  was  started  I  tried  to  do  something  to 
see  if  I  could  not  reduce  the  duties,  and  T  went  around  among  a  good 
many  manufacturers,  and  finally,  after  the  thing  was  all  over,  I 
ascertained  a  certain  man  was  going  to  be  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  Census  Iwcause  of  his  gn^at  work  on  this  Dingley  tariff  law. 
I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  appointed  for  that  reason,  and  I  very 
foolishly  wrote  one  or  two  ktters,  and  it  has  brought  this  thing  all 
out.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  at  that  time, 
stating  why  I  did  not  think  that  he  had  the  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  the  Census,  and  he  replied  to  me,  and  I 
replied  to  him. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  you  misapprehend  the  scope  of  my  ques- 
tion. You  refer  to  matters  that  took  place  after  the  paragraph  was 
adopted 

Mr.  SoLis.  Before  it  was  adopted 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  vou  knew  anything 
about  the  legislative  history  of  the  formation  of  that  paragraph,  and 
right  here  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 
paragraph  390  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  that 
paragraph  364  of  the  present  iMngley  law.  A  reading  of  this  para- 
graph will  show  that  whereas  the  Mckinley  law  describes  specifically 
what  the  paragraph  was  intended  to  cover,  namely,  wools  and  hair 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  bevond  the 
washed  or  scoured  condition,  paragraph  364  in  the  Dingley  law  omits 
all  that  description  and  simply  in  vague  and  general  language,  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  generarreader,  says  that  the  dutv  shall  be  so 
and  so. 

The  two  sections  referred  to  are  as  follows : 
390  of  the  McKinley  law : 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  otlier  like  aniinals  in  the  form 
of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  has  heen  advanced  in 
any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  mannfactnre  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  impot^ed  ui)on  manufactures  of  wcwl  not  specially  provided  for 
In  this  act. 
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Paragraph  364  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  as  follows : 

864.  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  In  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  si)eeiany 
provided  for  in  this  act,  shal)  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  manufactures  and  all  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Having  put  those  two  paragraphs  in  the  record,  I  will  ask  you 
another  question.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  is  responsible  for 
changing  paragraph  390  in  the  McKinley  law  to  the  form  of  3G4  in 
the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  can  answer  that  I  think  I  know  who  wanted  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  not  be  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  SoLis.  1  do  not  think  I  want  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Very  well.  As  I  said  before,  the  only  reason  I  do 
not  press  you  is  that  I  understand  perfectly  that  you  are  a  voluntary 
witness  and  not  under  oath.  I  trust  the  time  will  come  later  on  when 
this  committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  facts  by  wit- 
nesses whom  we  will  feel  at  liberty  to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gaines,  you  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  pregnant  of  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  tariff 
schedule.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  this  wool  schedule  which 
you  are  to  suggest  you  would  start  with  a  given  rate  of  duty,  and  then 
as  the  flocks  of  sheep  increased  you  would  raise  the  rate  of  duty  as 
an  encouragement  to  further  effort  after  some  performance  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir.    Now,  for  instance 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wait  a  minute.     Now%  do  you  think  it  would  be 

{)ossible  to  extend  the  operation  of  that  principle  and  apply  it  to 
abor,  so  that  starting,  say,  with  100  per  cent,  which  seems  to  be  mod- 
erate on  this  occasion,  for  a  basis,  that  then  as  wages  went  up  the  pro- 
tection should  be  increased  10  per  cent  in  proportion  to  each 

Mr,  SoLis.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  that  would  be  equally  feasible? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  feasible,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  just  as  feasible  in  regard  to  labor,  would 
it  not,  as  in  regard  to  the  number  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  would  give  the  manufacturer  an  incentive 
to  raise  wages. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  S.  ERICKSON,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
came  here  to  represent  the  Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association.  I  had 
a  little  address  prepared  here,  but  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  it  be- 
cause I  think  I  have  some  better  suggestions  to  make  after  having 
listened  to  our  friend,  the  manufacturer. 

I  am  surprised  that  he  wants  to  divest  us  of  the  little  protection  we 
have  left. 

There  is  one  point  I  want  to  call  especial  attention  to.  It  has  been 
told  you  that  we  are  protected  11  cents  on  the  raw' product.  We  are 
not.  There  is  a  skirted  clause  the  manufacturers  got  when  this  bill 
was  passed  that  does  not  give  us  protection  and  I  want  to  bring  it 
home  as  an  illustration. 
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Skirting  is  taking  away  a  certain  portion  of  the  fleece.  Take  your 
socks  away,  take  one-half  of  your  trousers,  and  your  collar  off,  and 
part  of  your  coat,  and  what  have  you  got  left?  Not  a  great  deal. 
As  it  now  is  the  fleece  that  we  raise  in  the  West  takes  twelve  mouths 
to  produce.  It  is  skirted,  and  only  that  choice  part  of  the  fleece — no, 
I  want  to  withdraw  that.  I  will  say  this:  That  which  is  imported 
in  this  country,  coming  in  competition  with  that  which  we  raise,  is 
skirted,  and  that  portion  which  shrinks  excessively  heavy  is  elimi- 
nated, so  that  the  shrinkage  on  that  which  is  imported  is  only  about 
35  per  cent,  as  against  our  shrinkage  of  65  per  cent. 

For  that  reason  we  are  not  protected  fully  to  the  extent  of  11  cents. 

The  skirtings  are  allowed  to  come  in  at  4  cents.  They  do  not  want 
them;  no.  Now,  they  say,  cut  the  better  part  of  the  fleece  down 
to  8  cents.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  we  could  stand  the  cut  if  you 
all  want  to  come  down  together,  because  we  know  what  it  is.  I  went 
into  the  sheep  business  in  1893,  bought  some  sheep,  not  many  of  them. 
I  had  saved  a  few  dollars ;  I  had  been  working  before  that  in  the  sheep 
business  as  a  herder,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  saving  a  few  dollars  and 
bought  a  few  sheep.  I  paid  95  cents  a  head  For  them.  That  is 
simply  illustrating  the  price  of  sheep  at  that  time. 

TTie  speaker  before  me  made  reference  to  the  high  price  of  wool 
received  in  the  West.  True  enough,  a  year  ago,  in  i90(,  prices  w^ere 
high  in  the  West.  But  in  1908^  this  year,  we  did  not  receive  the 
high  prices  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  Take  an  average,  and 
I  wish  to  show  you  gentlemen  that  it  costs  us  to-day  $1.50  a  head 
to  run  a  band  ot  sheep  for  twelve  months.  I  have  that  itemized, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  to  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the  figures, 
because  we  have  not  had  that  information. 

Mr.  Erickson.  All  right. 

Wages  paid  herder  and  tender  per  month,  $90.  We  pay  $50  to 
the  herder  and  $40  to  the  tender.    That  makes  $1,080  a  year. 

Camp  supplies  and  horse  feed,  per  month,  $50;  $600. 

Grazing  fees  on  forest  reserves,  at  7  cents  per  head,  $126. 

That  is  an  expense  that  we  do  not  have  to  incur  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  am  not  complaining,  mind  you,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  country  are  such  that  they  are  not  as  they  were.  We  are  paying 
to-day  a  grazing  fee  of  from  5  to  11  cents  on  the  forest  reserves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  means  5  to  11  cents  per  head  for  three  months 
in  the  summer  time.  That  would  average  about  7  cents.  Then  the 
Union  Pacific  traverses  a  groat  section  of  our  sheep  range,  the  spring 
and  fall  range,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  lease  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  also  from  the  state  land  board  lands 
to  run  these  sheep  upon  both  spring  and  fall,  and  it  is  also  necessary 
to  buy  large  tracts  of  land.  As  near  an  average  as  I  could  possibly 
get,  or  as  an  illustration,  one  company  paid  28  cents  a  head  for  their 
winter  range.  That  is  only  one  company.  That  is  an  excessively 
high  price.  In  large  parts  of  Utah  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
winter  grazing,  but  their  spring  and  fall  range,  as  a  rule,  is  in  the 
mountains.  That  mountainous  land  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  railroad  company,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  by 
the  State,  or  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.     So  that  we 
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pay  on  an  average  of  20  cents  per  annum  for  grazing  purposes,  which 
would  amount 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  \ou  estimate  that  if  you  owned  the  land, 
you  count  the  interest  on  the  land  as  worth  that,  and  if  you  rent  it 
^om  somebody,  you  count  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Twenty  cents  a  sheep? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Twenty  cents  a  head  per  sheep  per  year.  In  many 
instances  it  is  higher.     That  is  a  low  average. 

The  next  is  shearing  and  dipping  expenses  per  head,  15  cents.  Ten 
years  ago  we  got  it  done  for  half  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Haven't  you  a  shearing  machine  now  by  means  of 
which  one  man  can  shear  as  many  sheep  in  a  day  as  15  or  20  men 
could  shear  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  and  those  shearers  are  making  money 

Mr.  Clark.  \Miy  don't  you  buy  your  own  shearing  machine  and 
put  a  man  to  running  it? 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  answering  that  question.  I  will  say  that  in  Idaho, 
where  I  shear,  there  is  a  plant  established  tnere,  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man from  the  East  who  built  a  shearing  corral  there  with  a  shed  200 
feet  long,  and  during  the  season  I  put  our  sheep  in  there,  and  we 
shear  four  bands  a  day.  Five  or  six  thousand  must  be  sheared  every 
dav 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  ask  you  is  why  you  don't  start  your  own  shear- 
ing machine. 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  shearing  machine  and  plant  cost  that  gentle- 
man something  like  $150,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  one  machine? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  or  6,000  head  a  day. 
Gasoline  costs  40  cents  a  gallon 

Mr.  Clark.  A  shearing  machine  doesn't  cost  $100,000? 

Mr.  Erickson.  True  enough,  but  the  point 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  a  machine  cost  ? 

A  Voice.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  \Vhy  don't  you  get  one? 

Another  Voice.  We  have  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  this  man  that 
has  gone  out  there  and  established  a  shearing  ranch? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Let  me  tell  you  that  every  man  in  Utah  pays  12i 
cents  to  have  his  sheep  sheared,  by  hand  or  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  'Does  this  shear- 
ing machine  make  it  cheaj)er  to  shear  sheep  than  to  shear  them  by 
hand  in  the  old  way? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No:  because  we  have  the  hibor  conditions  to  cod- 
tend  with.     If  you  attempt  to  cut  prices 

Mr.  Ci-^vRK.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  pay  on  an  average  at  these  shearing  plants 
throughout  the  State  of  Idaho  12 J  cents  per  head  for  the  shearing 
and  the  branding  of  those  sheep  and  the  sacking  of  the  wool,  and  you 
furnisli  your  own  sacks. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  a  good  shearer  worth  out  there,  an  old- 
fashioned  shearer,  with  a  pair  of  sheep  shears?  How  much  does  he 
get  a  day? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Eight  cents, 

Mr.  Clark,   Vou  don't  mean  8  cents  a  dav? 
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Mr.  Erickson.  Eight  cents  per  head.  You  can  not  hire  them  by  the 
day.    You  can  not  get  a  shearer  in  Utah  or  Idaho  to  shear  by  the  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  shear  your  sheep  yourself,  then! 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ericksok.  It  would  take  me  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  TNTiy  don't  you  put  your  men  to  shearing  the  sheep, 
then? 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  do.  We  can  not  shear  them  only  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that  as  well  as  you  do;  no  man  that  has 
any  sense  shears  sheep  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  these  hand  shearers  get? 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  get  8  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  can  a  hand  shearer  shear  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  He  averages  about  75  to  80. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  it  as  being  80.     That  would  be  $6.40  a  day. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  with  one  of  these  machines — 
one  of  the.se  machines  that  costs  you  $50,  according  to  the  statement 
of  some  gentleman  back  there? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  would  be  impracticable  with  one  machine.  But 
then  it  would  cost  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  a  machine  at 
least  $500. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  can  not  get  a  gasoline 
engine  for  leas  than  $500? 

Mr.  Erickson,  I  can  not  do  it,  sir,  out  there  in  the  West. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  one  big  enough  to  run  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  big  a  gasoline  engine  would  it  take  to  run  one  of 
those  $50  machines? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  does  not  enter  the  question  really.  We  are 
running.  We  have  a  certain  time  to  leave  those  deserts  when  we 
are  running  our  sheep,  when  tlie  sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  don't  go  into  that.  Is  it  cheaper  to  shear  by 
machinery  or  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  If  you  would  come  out  there  you  might  see  for 
yourself.  That  has  l)een  discussed  pro  and  con  among  tlie  sheepmen 
of  the  West,  and  some  maintain  it  is  cheaper  to  shear  by  hand  and 
some  maintain  it  is  cheaper  to  use  the  machines.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  tell  you  which  is  the  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  never  get  that  information,  then:  if  T  have  to  ^ 
out  to  shear  sheep  mysc^lf  to  get  it,  I  know  I  will  never  get  it.  I  did 
my  shearing  when  I  was  a  boy. 

*Mr.  Erickson.  I  will  say  this:  That  the  machine  gives  the  better 
work,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hand  shearer, 
but  we  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  machine  gets  a  pound  more  wool  off  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  necessarily  a  pound  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  get  more  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  The  first  year  3'ou  shear  with  a  machine  you  get  a 
little  more  wool  on  the  average,  possibly  three-quarters  o:^  a  pound 
more;  but,  remember,  the  wool  grows  only  so  long  every  year,  and 
if  you  cut  it  in  half  one  year  and  next  year  you  go  down  the  other  you 
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get  a  larger  part  of  it,  but  if  you  start  cutting  it  half  and  cut  it  eveiy 
year  you  don't  get  a  bit  more. 

Mr.  Hiix.  Do  you  pay  40  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  30  cents;  but,  with  the  freight  added,  it 
comes,  in  some  instances,  to  40  cents  a  gallon.  We  pay  30  cents  a 
gallon 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Erickson.  By  the  10-gallon  can  in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  21  cents 
a  gallon  if  we  go  down  and  take  it  out  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  tanks. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  use  denatured  alcohol  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  hope  to  as  soon  as  we  can,  but  that  is  used  more 
now  in  other  States. 

To  give  you  the  other  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  running 
of  the  average  head  of  eighteen  hundred  head :  Taxes  we  put  down 
as  $100;  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  herd,  extra  cost  for  labor 
during  the  lambing  season,  and  caring  for  rams.  $290.  I  figure  that 
this  amounts  to  $1.60  a  head,  or  did  amount  to  this  in  1897,  practically 
ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  maintain  that  the  cost  of  running  a  sheep 
for  one  year — pasturage,  shearing,  maintenance,  and  evervthing — is 
$1.50  a  head? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  does  a  sheep  sell  for? 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  sheep  sells,  our  product  sells — and  this  is  what  I 
would  like  to  come  to — it  seems,  at  about  an  average  of  $2.25  per  head. 
That  is  what  we  get  for  our  average  product  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  average  product  of  $2.25  for  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Oh,  no.  Here,  I  have  it  figured  out.  This  is  wool 
at  an  average  of  15  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  does  that  average  go  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  have  taken  the  range  since  1897,  but  I  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  little  high;  35  per  cent  net  increase,  losses  deducted. 
That  is  about  the  average  net  increase  after  the  deduction  of  losses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Thirty-five  per  cent.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  head,  which  is  an  average  of  what  we  have  received  for  a 

feriod  of  t^n  years.    That  makes  a  net  return  from  the  sheep  of 
1.74.     It  costs  $1.50  per  head  to  run  them,  and  we  have  a  profit  of 
24  cents  per  head,  which  is  about  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  get  your  figures  exactly.  You  said  it 
cost  $1.50  to  run  the  sheep  and  maintain  it,  and  now  you  say  $2.25? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No,  no,  no.  It  costs  that  much  to  run  the  sheep. 
Now,  we  begin  to  take  our  profits  from  the  sheep.  From  the  wool 
we  get  96  cents.  From  the  lamb  we  get  78  cents.  That  is  the  aver- 
age per  sheep,  because  every  sheep  does  not  have  a  lamb. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understana,  but  you  get  96  cents  for  your 
wool? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  and  78  cents  for  the  lamb. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $1.74. 

Mr.  P^RicKsox.  Yes;  and  the  cost  has  been  $1.50. 

Mr.  ITnd?:rw()od.  AAliere  does  the  $2.25  come  in  that  ycni  spoke  of 
a  while  ago? 
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Mr.  Erk'kson.  You  take  the  average  price  for  lamb  received,  and 
it  is  $2.25.  The  average  price  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about 
$2.25. 

Mr.  UNDKR\ViK)D.  Ihat  is  what  you  sell  the  lambs  for? 

Mr.  Ericksox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  your  flock  increases  about  a  third  each  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  little  bit  better  than  one- third  a  year.  Some 
years  we  have  excessive  losses  and  some  years  we  have  better  lambing. 
But  I  am  trying  to  set  at  an  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  about  24  or  25  cents  profit  on  sheep, 
clear  profit  to  the  owner? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw(K)d.  And  this  cost,  the  lambs  about  $2.25  apiece 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  sheep  industry  to-day  is  making  a 
net  profit  of  something  like  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No:  that  is  the  lamb  I  am  speaking  of,  but  the 
average  price  of  the  sheep  to-day  is  about  $3.50  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
But  you  must  remember  that  a  lamb  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  ewe. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Say,  $3.  And  if  we  have  24  cents  profit  there  is 
8  per  cent  profit  on  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  your  sheep  is  worth  $3  that  is  something  like 
8  times  3,  or  24.    That  is  8  per  cent  net  profit  on  your  investment 

Mr.  Erickson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  After  all  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  considered? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  become  an 
owner  of  land  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  gone  over  that  in  detail.  I  have 
told  you  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  either  own  or  lease  your 
spring  and  fall  ranees. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand,  but  you  can  lease  them. 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  some  instances.    That  is  included. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  counted  the  interest  in  on  the  other 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes.  So  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  now  is  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  16  cents  for  our  wool 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  purchased  your  sheep  in  1893  for  95 
cents? 

Mr,  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  are  worth  from  $3  to  $3.50  now? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  $3.50  on  the  average  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  are  going  to  have  free  trade,  it  would  pay 
you  to  sell  out  now.  and  then  buy  them  back  at  95  cents  a  head  when 
free  trade  in  wool  comes  around? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  want  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  your 
product?  . 

Mr.  Erickson.  By  all  means,  no ! 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  figures  you  have  shown  there  are  honestly 
made  from  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  show  that  you  have 
made  about  8  per  cent  on  the  value  of  your  sheep? 
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Mr.  Erzckson.  About  8  per  cent,  and  in  Utah  you  can  place  all 
you  wish  on  good  first  mortgages  on  the  beat  farms  in  Utah  at  8  per 
cent,  showing  that  that  is  no  more  than  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  it  depreciated 
vour  property,  your  sheep  and  the  j)roduct  of  your  sheep,  there  would 
be  little  encouragement  for  you  to  remain  m  the  business,  would 
there? 

Mr.  Eriokson.  Well,  gentlemen,  a  question  of  that  kind  is  self- 
evident 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  agreeing  with  you. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Surely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  certainly  is  a  fact.  I  want  to  tell  you,  further- 
more, the  conditions  in  Utan  this  last  year  have  been  such  that  we 
have  had  a  loss,  a  great  loss.  But  we  attribute  that  to  natural  con- 
ditions that  came  over  the  country,  and  we  anticipated  higher  prices 
and  are  now  receiving  better  prices.  Yes,  I  will  say  we  are  getting 
better  prices  for  our  product  now\  because  our  product  has  moved  to 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  is  handled  by  commission  houses,  and  since 
the  election  prices  have  advanced  materially  over  the  prices  before 
the  election. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  tell  me,  my  friend,  about  whether  or  not 
your  income  from  your  flock  of  sheep  the  first  four  years  that  you 
owned  them  was  as  good  as  it  has  been  since  those  first  four  years  i 

Mr.  Erickson.  My  commencement  in  the  sheep  business  was  rather 
small,  because  I  had  been  herding  sheep  and  saved  a  little  money  and 
started  to  buy  my  sheep;  and  I  let  them  remain  in  the  herd  of  the 
gentleman  for  whom  I  was  herding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wool  was  on  the  free  list  the  first  few  years  you 
were  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes.  Of  course  the  price  has  been  discussed.  It 
is  pretty  well  known  what  the  prices  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  for  your  wool  then  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Six  cents,  6;^  cents,  6i  cents,  and  as  high  as  8  cents, 

Mr.  FoRDNsr.  And  now  you  get  16  cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  would  get  on  an  average  about  16  cents;  while 
a  year  ago,  in  1907,  I  got  22^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  about  the 
cost  of  raising  sheep.  You  figure  on  the  cost  of  the  lamb  in  your 
profit ;  you  figure  the  lamb  at  $2.25,  I  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  Erickson.  The  idea  is  this :  We  do  not  raise  a  Iamb  for  every 
sheep  we  have 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand;  but  you  count  on  one-third  in- 
crease in  lambs  a  year  at  $2.25,  and  therefore  figure  a  profit  at  78 
per  cent  for  lambs. 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  third  of  $2.25  would  amount  to  what!  That 
would  be  a  little  bit  lower ;  it  would  be  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  allowed  a  little  over  a  third  to  each 
sheep? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  and  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  flock  you  have  figured  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  lamb  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  the  flock,  have  you  not? 
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Mr.  Erickson.  No;  because — I  will  tell  you.  In  the  summer  the 
lamb  is  not  counted  upon  the  forest  reservation.  I  am  figuring  on 
1,200  head  of  ewes  and  000  head  <rf  wethers.  Those  lambs  will  not 
produce  again  for  another  year,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  run 
that  lamb  to  its  stage  of  productiveness  as  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  figure  that  in  your  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  thing  you  have  not  given  to  your 
credit  list.  You  say  that  the  sheep — w^Hen  you  are  figuring  the  cost 
of  your  investment,  you  figure  the  sheep  at  $3  apiece  and  the  lambs 
at  $2.25.  Now,  that  lamb  becomes  a  productive  sheep  at  the  end  of  a 
year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  you  have  made  on  each  one  of  your 
lambs  an  increase  in  value  of  75  cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  but  here  is  the  ewe;  while  the  lamb  is  worth 
$2.25  the  ewe  is  worth  $4. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  that  is  more  increase  yet;  that  is  a  greater 
increase.  You  have  a  third  of  your  flock  in  lambs  one  year.  Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  become  grown  sheep  and  they  have 
increased  in  value  75  cents,  or  an  average  increase  of  25  cents  for 
each  sheep  you  have  sot.  So,  therefore,  your  profits  are  not  only  24 
cents  on  tne  wool,  and  the  dropping  of  the  lamb,  as  you  figured  tnem 
a  while  ago,  but  the  increasea  value  of  your  flock  by  reason  of  the 
lamb  growing  to  a  sheep  has  also  increased  it  to  25  cents  per  lamb. 

Mr.  Erickson.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  we  kept  our  sheep;  but  we 
ship  them  back  to  you  fellows  and  let  you  feed  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  somebody  makes  it.  You  get  a  profit  on 
the  lambs  and  you  don't  save  them  to  be  sheep. 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  large  percentage  of  our  Iamb  crop  we  market. 
We  market  a  large  per  cent  of  our  Tamb  crop,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  giving  the  average — what  we  receive  for  our  lamb  crop. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  you  have  been  in  business,  how  many  of 
your  lamb^  have  you  sold  and  how  many  have  you  kept  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  This  year  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  You  kept  them? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Practically  all  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  about  last  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  sold  a  large  percentage — about  75  per  cent  last 
year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  business — ^since  you 
started  out — ^what  was  your  flock  when  you  first  started  ? 

Mr.  Erickson,  About  100  head,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  it  in  1907? 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  1907  it  was  2,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  had  increased  it  from  100  to  2,000  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  years.  Now,  did  you  increase  it  by  buying  sheep 
and  selling  your  lambs,  or  by  raising  your  lambs? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  have  increased  it  in  both  ways.  I  have  been  buy- 
ing and  I  have  been  selling,  and  I  have  been  raising  and  I  have  been 
shipping,  and  just  which  proportion  of  increase  has  been  the  greater — 
I  wUl  say  thisj  though,  tihe  proportion  of  increase  for  me  lias  been 
greater  on  buying  and  selling  than  on  raising. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  raised  at  least 
one-half  your  lambs? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  Raised  at  least  Half? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  have  you  not  raised  at  least  half  your  lambs? 

Mr,  Erickson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  accurate  figures  that  you  can  give 
us  on  that? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  on  that  proposition  anv  more  than  those  figures 
that  I  have  given  you.    Those  are  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  I  do  not  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  as  far  as  they  go,  but  you  have  left  out  one  large  item 
of  profit,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  raising  your  lambs.  And,  as  you  see, 
ana  as  you  admit,  you  count  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  lambs  in  your 
figures,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  profit  of  75  cents  a  lamb  for  each 
year  you  hold  them,  and  you  have  not  given  the  figures  on  your  prof- 
its on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  understand  the  point ;  it  is  a  point  well  taken,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  we  snip  over  65  to  75  per  cent  of  our 
lambs  out  of  the  State  every  year  is  something  that  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  so  it  does  not  cut  so  much  figure. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  see  what  we  want?  There  is  an  item 
you  have  not  placed  there. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  want  the  correct  facts,  and  can  you  not  give 
them  to  us? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  average  present  profit 
for  the  sheep  raisers  of  Utah  was  about  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  little  bit  high  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Ko;  I  think  it  would  be  8  to  10  per  cent.  That 
would  be  allowing  liberally  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  covering  a 
period 

Mr,  Pou.  I  misunderstood  what  you  said  a  while  ago.  You  said 
something  about  some  of  your  figures  being  a  little  high.  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  meant  8  per  cent  or  some  other  figures. 

Mr.  Erickson.  These  figures  would  appear  low  for  last  year,  but 
go  back  two  years  and  they  were  much  higher.  Going  back  three 
years  they  were  much  higher. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  say  there  is  a  demand  for  money  at  8  per  cent  on 
the  best  real-estate  security  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  on  the  best  real-estate  security. 

Mr.  PoiT.  So  that  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  sheep-raising 
business  get  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  money  the  landlord  gets 
in  return  for  the  money  he  has  invested? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  a  ^rreat  deal  more;  that  is  the  point.  Some 
years,  mind  you,  our  losses  are  not  so  great.  Our  winter  conditions 
are  not  so  bad  some  years,  so  that  some  yeare  the  profits  will  be 
liiffher. 

The  i^entleman  liore  just  <rives  me  a  good  suggestion,  and  that  is  in 
repird  to  the  question  asked  me  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  value  of  the 
flocks;  the  ewe  is  decreasing  in  value  each  year. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  a  valuable  suggestion,  if  it  were 
true 

A  Voice.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  ygu  keep  a  ewe  until  she  dies  of  old  age,  that  w^ould 
be  true,  but  no  man  that  ever  raised  sheep  ever  did  such  an  unwise 
tiling  as  that.    You  get  rid  of  your  ewes  before  they  begin  to  decline, 
•do  you  not,  or  just  before  they  begin  to  decline? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Just  when  they  begin  to  decline. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  that  suggestion  was  absolutely  superfluous. 

Mr.  Erickson.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  get  much  for  our  ewes;  we 
only  get  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  old  ewe ;  about  one-half  what 
we  get  for  the  average  ewe. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  you  are  not  getting  but  8  per  cent  on  your  invest- 
ment, and  you  really  need  an  increase  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  is  a  point  well  taken,  from  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage cost  of  everything  has  gone  up  100  per  cent;  so  we  would  need 
22  per  cent  duty  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  sheep  in  Utah  at  the  present  time  is  one- 
and-a-half  or  two  times  as  good  a  sheep  as  it  was  when  you  went  into* 
the  business,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Oh,  no.  I  will  tell  you.  The  year  previous  to  my 
going  into  the  business  the  sheep  were  worth  $3  a  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  they  sold  for.  I  ask  if  the 
average  sheep  in  Utah  now  is  not  one-and-a-half  or  two  times  as  big 
as  the  average  sheep  was  in  1893? 

Mr.  Erickson*.  Xo;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  The  shipment  of 
lambs  to  the  market  would  answer  your  question.  While  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  average  weight  ten  j^ears  ago,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not  one-and-a-half  times  or  twice  as  large,  because  it  is  not 
possible  upon  our  arid  ranges  to  improve  them  to  that  extent.  We 
can  not  get  the  best  results  irom  the  fine  bloods — that  is,  from  choice 
bloods  of  either  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  ever  since  the  sheep  business  got 
well  established  in  Utah  you  have  been  sending  to  Ohio  and  Missouri 
and  Iowa  and  the  great  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  import- 
ing choice  big  bucks  out  there  to  cross  on  your  common  ewes  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  has  improved  the  stock  amazingly,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Erickson.'  It  has  improved  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  improve  the  stock  to  the  same  extent  out  upon  the  range  that  it 
does  on  the  farm,  because  they  require  better  care,  better  attention, 
and  for  that  reason  the  improvement  is  not  shown  so  much  out  on  the 
range  as  it  is  upon  the  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  !Now,  the  average  increase  of  a  flock  of  sheep  that  is 
well  attended  to  in  the  Central  West,  where  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  myself 
live,  would  be  somewhere  from  75  to  100  per  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Possibly  so,  in  your  section. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don\  people  out  in  Utah  take  something — of 
course,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  take  as  good  care  as  we  do,  but  why 
don't  they  take  something  approximating  the  care  of  sheep  that  we 
take  .of  them  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so,  my  friend.  I  will  tell 
you  an  experience.    Traveling  from  the  desert  up  into  Idaho  to  the 
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spring  range  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  I  left  the  camp  to  go  to  town 
to  get  supplies  it  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as  you  ever  saw,  with  the 
green  grass  growing  everywhere.  That  night  it  started  to  snow,  and 
we  started  back  to  the  camp.  Next  day  about  noon  when  we  landed 
at  our  camp  there  was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow,  and  our  sheep  were 
lambing  in  that  snow.  Every  lamb  that  came  for  forty-eight  hours 
perished  right  in  the  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  it  is  because 
you  do  not  take  care  of  them  that  you  have  such  immense  waste,  is 
It  not? 

Mr.  Eriokson.  Well,  upon  the  ranges  it  is  impossible,  because  as 
the  grass  is  eaten  off  at  this  point  to-day  we  move  on  to  another  pjoint 
and  we  can  not  build  protection  sheds  as  we  follow  them  up;  it  is 
impossible,  because  it  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  is  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  compete  with  Missouri  and  Ohio  and  the 
rest  of  us,  then,  in  making  wool  ? 

Mr.  Eriokson.  I  think  we  can,  because  we  possibly  do  not  have  to 
pay  as  much  for  grazing  and  for  the  land  as  j^ou  people  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  go  into  the  sheep  business 
and  get  them  raised  for  20  cents  a  head  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Erickson.  But  along  with  that  are  the  attendant  losses,  my 
friend.    Some  years  we  lose  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  you  do,  but  I  can't  understand,  to  save 
my  life 

Mr.  Erickson.  If  you  would  go  out  there 

Mr.  C14ARK.  Wait  a  minute.  Why  can  not  there  be  something  done 
to  save  such  immense  waste  as  you  have  in  the  life  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
both? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Let  me  illustrate.  The  day  before  I  left  my  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  two  days  before  I  left,  it  started  to  snow,  and 
we  had  a  snowstorm  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  snow  fell  deeper 
than  it  had  fallen  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  deep  was  it? 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  was  3  feet  deep  at  Fort  Douglas  on  the  bench, 
and  up  on  the  mountains  the  sheep  were  beginning  to  leave  the  fall 
ranges  for  the  deserts  where  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  snow,  but 
they  are  not  used  to  getting  these  things  so  sudden.  Many  sheep 
were  in  the  mountains,  and  what  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  was 
to  cut  down  cedar  trees  and  tie  them  behind  wagons  and  make  trails 
for  the  sheep  to  get  down  on  the  desert. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  had  taken  the  sheep  a  week  or  two  sooner  and 
driven  them  down  on  the  desert  they  would  ngt  have  got  caught  in 
the  snowstorm  ?  • 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  could  not  get  any  water  before  the  snow  came. 
They  can  not  live  out  there  like  they  do  in  the  Cataline  Islands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  live  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Erickson.  But  they  live  upon  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  man  was  telling  me  that  they  raise  sheep  in  Nevada 
that  never  drink  any  water,  they  won*t  toucn  a  drop  of  water,  and 
if  you  drive  a  fiock  of  those  sheep  through  a  stream  they  will  jump 
over  the  stream  instead  of  stopping  to  drink.  That  man  was  a  connty 
surveyor. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  would  not  like  to  doubt  his  word,  but 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  was  something  else  besides  being  a  cou&ty  sur- 
veyor, was  he  not? 
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Mr.  Erickson.  The  sheep  can  eat  snow,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
they  necessarily  remain  in  the  mountains  until  the  snow  comes.  But 
if  it  comes  heavily,  then  our  losses  may  be  great.  We  necessarily 
have  to  shear  before  lambing,  because  out  upon  the  lambing  ranges 
it  is  brushy,  and  we  want  to  save  what  little  wool  we  have.  We 
shear,  and  what  is  the  result?  We  get  into  the  mountains  and  we 
have  excessive  snowstorms  that  will  sometimes  kill  33^  per  cent  dur- 
ing one  storm. 

Mr.  BouTEUL,.  A  witness  who  testified  a  while  ago  in  response  to 
one  of  my  questions  gave  the  price  of  fleece  wool  as  follows :  In  1908, 
6  cents;  m  1907,  22f  cents;  in  1908,  15f  cents. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL,  Was  that  correct  as  to  1903 — 6  cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Now,  do  you  happen  to  know  the  price  of  pulled 
wool? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  know  nothing  about  pulled  wool,  except  when 
sheep  die  on  the  range  we  pull  the  wool  and  save  it  until  shearing 
time. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  I  wanted  to  know  the  market  price  of  pulled  wool 
during  those  years  for  which  I  have  the  prices  of  the  fleece  wool. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  pulled  wool  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  save  it  until  shearing  time,  and  if  we  have  a 
good  amount  of  it  then 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  many  of  your  sheep 
are  mortgaged? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  How  many? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  could  not  answer  the  question.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and 
I  want  to  say  that,  personally,  I  had  to  go  there  and  borrow  money 
myself,  and  he  told  me,  he  said  "  By  God,  these  sheepmen  are  call- 
ing upon  me  every  day."  Those  were  his  words,  and  it  is  possible,  it 
may  be  possible,  because  a  banker  hates  to  lend  money,  but  those  were 
his  words 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Are  you  as  badly  off  as  they  are  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Erickson.  As  bamy  off?    I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  mean  in  as  bad  a  situation  as  that  described  by 
the  gentleman  formerly  from  Ohio — ^whose  loss  Ohio  still  laments — 
where  they  were  all  mortgaged? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No.  The  sheep  of  Utah  are  not  all  mortgaged,  be- 
ca.use  the  sheepmen  in  Utah  had  two  good  years,  or  possibly  three 
good  years,  and  they  cleaned  up  their  mortgages. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  It  might  be  that  the  fact  that  the  sheep  are 
nearly  all  mortgaged  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  business 
was  in  a  bad  way ;  it  mig^  be  that  that  would  mean  that  the  sheep* 
men  were  extending  their  industry. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir;  that  micht  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  sheep  were 
mortgaged  does  not  necessarily  argue  that  the  business  was  not 
profitaUe? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No,  sir;  because  during  the  high  prices  of  two 
years  ago  many  sheepmen  were  trying  to  extend  ueir  business  and 
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increase  their  flocks.  But  this  year,  owing  to  the  conditions,  the 
fibeepmen  are  in  debt,  but  they  hope  the  tariff  will  remain  on,  so  that 
they  will  get  enough  for  their  wool  to  clean  up  next  year  and  go  on 
with  their  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  you  misunderstood  the  dates  presented  to 
you.  You  told  Mr.  Boutell  that  the  price  of  your  wool  in  1903  was 
6  cents,  and  you  told  me  that  it  was  6  cents  in  1893. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  meant  1893. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1903  was  five  years  ago,  and  you  told  Mr.  Boutell 
that  you  only  got  6  cents  for  your  wool  then. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  got  mixed  up  on  that.  I  meant  1893.  Five  years 
ago  we  got  an  average  of  about  12  cents  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  was  in  1893  that  you  got  only  6  cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  not  1903? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  loans  can  be  negotiated  in  Utah  on  good  real 
estate  security  at  8  per  cent? 
>   Mr.  Erickson.  From  6  to  8  per  cent,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  try  to  give  that  information  to  Mr.  Whitman 
of  Boston? 

Mr.  Erickson.  My  figures  for  expenses  for  running  average  herd  of 
1,800  head  of  sheep  for  one  year  are  as  follows: 

Wages  paid  herder  and  tender,  per  month,  $00 $1,080 

Camp  supplies  and  horse  feed,  per  month,  $50 600 

Grazing  fees  on  forest  reserves,  at  7  cents  per  head 120 

Spring  and  fall  range,  at  13  cents  per  head 234 

Shearing  and  dipping,  at  15  cents  per  head 270 

Taxes  ^_  100 

Traveling  expenses  to  and  from  herd,  extra  cost  for  labor  during  lamb- 
ing season,  caring  for  rams ^ 290 

2.700 

Number  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Utah 2,500,000 

Pounds  of  wool  produced  therefrom .  15,000,000 

Average  increase  about  35  per  cent  annually. 

STATEMENT  OF  MBS.  £.  BONNEHOET,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Mrs.  BoNNEMORT.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  rather  embarrassing  posi- 
tion for  me.  I  have  never  spoken  in  public  in  my  life,  and  in  fact 
I  do  not  think  many  of  the  sheep  raisers  are  used  to  oratory.  I  wish 
I  were  an  orator  so  that  I  could  make  ^ou  understand  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  West  if  the  tariff  on  wool  should  be 
lessened,  or  I  wish  I  were  an  orator  that  I  might  make  you  under- 
stand what  it  did  mean  when  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool,  as  it  was 
some  years  ago. 

Before  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  wool  we  got  from  15  to  18  cents 
a  pound  for  our  wool,  and  we  got  from  $3  to  $4  per  head  for  our 
sheep.  After  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  wool  we  received  from  6  to 
6  cents  a  pound  for  our  wool.  Especially  during  the  last  four  years 
of  President  Cleveland's  administration,  it  was  worse  then ;  the  wool 
only  brought  us  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  our  sheep  brought 
us  $1  per  head,  when  we  could  find  a  buyer;  but  in  those  days  it  was 
very  hard  to  find  a  man  who  had  a  dollar  to  pay  for  the  sheep. 
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You  can  not  imagine  the  misery  that  the  sheep  men  went  through. 
We  were  unable  to  pay  for  our'  herders.  We  were  unable  to  pay 
their  wages  and  furnish  them  proper  food  to  eat.  They  did  not 
suffer,  though,  as  much  as  the  men  who  owned  the  sheep  and  their 
families. 

But   that  was  during  a   Democratic   administration,   which  has 

Eassed  and  gone.  Now  we  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  Repub- 
can  administration,  and  to  those  honorable  men  we  plead  for 
protection. 

If  we  should  have  a  reduction  on  the  wool  again  it  would  bring  the 
same  misery^  in  Salt  Lake  and  to  the  West  that  it  did  before.  We 
would  be  in  just  as  bad  a  place  as  we  were  then,  because  it  costs  to-day 
twice  as  much  to  raise  a  sheep  that  it  did  in  those  days,  and  in  those 
days  we  paid  our  herders  from  $30  to  $35  a  month  and  to-day  I  pay 
my  herders  from  $45  to  $100  per  month. 

In  those  days  we  had  plenty  of  free  range,  plenty  of  feed  for  our 
sheep.  To-day  the  ranges  are  scarce,  and  we  have  to  feed  our  sheep. 
So  tnat  it  would  undoubtedly  bring  back  the  same  disaster  that  we 
had  before  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  wool.  I  was  going  to  say  it 
would  mean  worse  disaster,  but  that  could  never  be.*  Those  that 
passed  through  that  period  know  that  there  could  never  be  anything 
worse.  I  know  that  if  they  lessened  the  tariff  on  wool  it  would  ruin 
one  of  the  best  industries  in  the  West. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY,  Where  is  vour  home? 

Mrs.  BoNNEMORT.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  You  are  the  owner  of  sheep  in  that  place? 

Mrs.  BoNXEMORT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boutell  would  like  to  know  if  any  gentleman 
present  knows  the  price  of  pulled  wool  ? 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  know  the  price  of  pulled  wool  in  the 
three  years  for  which  the  prices  of  fleeced  wool  were  given — 1903, 
1907,  and  1908. 

Mr.  Patrick  McGraw.  ITie  price  of  pulled  wool  is. usually  based 
on  scoured  wool 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  simply  get  the  prices  of  pulled  wool 
for  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  W^at  is  the  difference  in  the  market  price  between 
fleeced  wool  and  pulled  wool,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  price  of  fleeced  wool  in  1903  was  about  12  cents. 

Mr.  McGraw.  In  1903  pcoured  pulled  wool,  what  we  call  B  super 
grade,  which  is  about  one-quarter  pulled  wool,  was  35  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  mean  the  same  kind  of  pulled  wool,  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  fleeced  wool  when  it  was  worth  12  cents? 

Mr.  McGraav.  The  wool  they  referred  to  was  Territory  wool  and 
that  will  shrink  G(5  per  cent.  Three  twelves  are  thirty-six.  That  is 
pretty  near  the  same  thing.  One  pound  of  Territory  wool,  shrinking 
66  per  cent,  that  would  be  one-third.  It  takes  3  pounds  of  the  fleeced 
wool  to  make  1  pound. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  say  pulled  wool  in  1903  was  worth  about  what? 

Mr.  McGraw.  It  was  about  33  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  was  the  price  in  1907? 

Mr.  McGraw.  That  same  wool  was  worth  50  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  WTiat  was  it  in  1908  ? 
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Mr.  McGraw.  Well,  in  1908, 1  am  sorry  to  say,  it  has  got  back  down 
to  about  35  cents,  on  account  of  financial  conditions  which  you  are 
aware  of.  It  got  back  in  1908  to  about  where  we  were  in  1903.  In 
the  meantime  we  had  quite  an  advance. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  advance  in  fleeced  wool  from  1903  to 
1907  and  1908  was  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion  than  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  pulled  wool  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  don't  know.  We  advanced  from  1903  to  1908  from 
35  cents  up  to  50  cents ;  that  was  an  advance 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  fleeced  wool  went  from  12  cents  to  22J  cents. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Well,  of  course 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Mr.  Boutell,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  knows 
the  price  of  pulled  wool. 

Mr.  Jacob  F.  Brown  came  forward  to  the  speakers'  table. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  the  prices  of 
fleeced  wool  had  not  advanced  more  than  the  prices  of  pulled  wool 
from  1903  to  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thev  go  together.  The  value  of  pulled  wool,  as  a  rule, 
is  about  5  per  cent  less  than  the  value  of  fleeced  wool,  but  some  kinds 
of  pulled  wool  are  worth  more  than  fleeced  wool.  They  generally 
go  together. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  D.  H.  CAHFSEY,  OF  WASHINGTON 

COUNTY,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  am  a  woolgrower.  I  would  state,  though,  that 
we  can  not  produce  wool  in  western  Pensnylvania  for  less  money 
than  we  are  getting  for  it  to-day. 

We  have  iSen  receiving  an  average  of  about  35^^  cents  for  our  wool 
under  the  present  protection.  It  costs  us  fully  that  much  to  produce 
it,  not  counting  the  increase  of  the  flocks.  But  we  do  not  count  any- 
thing for  labor,  shearing,  or  washing,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
we  do  not  count  anvthing  on  the  money  invested. 

The  producer  of  wool  in  western  ^Pennsylvania  must  figure  that 
his  wool  will  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  sheep  during  the  year.  It 
costs  from  $1.80  to  $2.60  per  head  for  keeping  our  sheep  during  the 
year — our  feed,  grazing,  and  hay.  We  have  received  from  28  cents 
to  36  cents  during  the  present  protective  tariff. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am  able  to 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  number  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  decreasing? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  very 
much  lately,  not  during  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sheep  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  We  have  something  over  1,000,000;  about  1,100,- 
000 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  ho^w  many  sheep  have  you  personally? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  have  about  400  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  have  been  in  the  business  all  my  life,  in  a  certain 
sense. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Where? 

Mr,  Campsey.  In  Wasliington  County,  Pa.  My  father  was  a 
woolgrower  before  I  was  born. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Campsey,  you  say  that  the  fleece  pays  for  keeping 
the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  That  is  what  we  want  it  to  do. 

Mr,  Clark.  It  does  do  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Just  about,  now. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  And  the  increase  of  your  flocks  is  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  all  throuprh  this  thickly  settled  country,  like 
you  and  I  live  in,  do  not  the  flocks  increase  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  if 
they  are  well  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No,  sir;  our  flocks  do  not. 

Mr.  Ci^\RK;  How  much  do  they  increase,  then? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  should  not  say  they  increased  over  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  among  farmers  that  if  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  well  taken  care  of  the  percentage  of  lambs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  old  sheep,  or  the  producing  sheep — ^the  mothers — is 
iTom  75  to  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No,  sir.     Now,  let  me  explain. 

I  represent  the  small-flock  masters;  they  are  men  who  keep  200 
head  of  sheep.  Most  of  these  farmers  keep  what  are  known  as  whole 
families,  from  the  lamb  to  the  4-year-old  sheep,  which  they  sell 
for  muttcm,  and  they  can  not  raise  more  than  40  or  50  lambs  in  one 
year.  If  a  farmer  runs  right  along  for  four  years  he  begins  to  sell 
his  wethers,  and  he  probably  gets  from  $4  to  $5  for  those. 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  that  you  start  in  with  100  ewes,  and  from  those 
you  get  from  80  to  100  per  cent  of  lambs? 

Mr.  Campsey.  In  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  do  you  not  sell  your  wethers  just  as  quickly  as 
they  become  marketable  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No;  we  keep  the  wethers  until  they  are  from  3  to  4 
years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  keep  them  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  We  are  compelled  to  keep  a  whole  family  of  sheep. 
After  that  time  the  ewes  begin  to  be  worthless,  because  we  can  not 
then  sell  them  for  anything  with  any  success. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  sell  your  ewes  for  mutton  purposes  before 
they  become  worthless  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Not  often. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  keeps  a  sheep  until  he  dies  of  old  age. 

Mr.  CA3fP8EY.  We  do  not  get  any  good  prices  for  a  sheep  after  it 
gets  to  be  6  or  7  years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  more  profitable  to  sell  a  wether  when  he  is 
from  3  to  4  years  old  when  he  first  becomes  marketable? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No;  not  for  the  woolgrower.  We  are  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  woolgrowing,  and  we  want  to  get  as  much 
wool  to  ship  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  not  get  as  much  for  ewes  as  for  wethers? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  CA3rpsEY.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  for  wool  purposes,  the 
wether  or  the  ewe? 

Mr.  Campsey.  That  is  a  question.  We  have  men  who  buv  the 
wethers,  but  the  wool  producers  must  keep  the  whole  family.  What 
I  mean  by  the  whole  family  is  the  sheep  that  range  from  the  lamb  to 
A  4  or  5  year  old  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  keep  them  in  small  flocks 
because  it  is  unhealthy  to  keep  them  in  large  flocks  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  We  can  not  Keep  them  so  well  in  larger  flocks. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  statement  you  figure  a  profit  of 
from  25  to  30  per  centf 

Mr.  Campsey.  It  will  require  that  much  to  make  the  wool  industry 
profitable  in  our  section.  That  does  not  count  anything  on  the  value 
of  the  land  nor  on  the  investment  of  stock  on  the  land  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  made  in  the  last  six  years? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  do  not  think  any  farmers  have  made  much,  except 
on  their  agricultural  crops. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  have  you  made,  50  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Campsey.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Well,  that  would  be  governed  entirely  upon  what 
prices  we  receive,  what  wages  we  paid,  what  capital  we  haa  invested 
in  the  flock,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I  myself  think  that  it  is 
worked  down  to  a  minimum  price  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Washington  is  a  pretty  good  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  hilly  country.  It  is  not  fitted  so 
well  for  anything  else  as  for  raising  wool,  because  the  grazing  is  suit- 
able. If  they  could  farm  the  whole  of  it,  counting  the  wages  and 
everything,  sheep  raising  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  would  be  to  produce 
corn  or  other  grain. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  fine  blue-grass  country? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Yes;  but  it  has  been  wearing  out  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  blue  grass  helps  the  land  and  putting  sheep  on  the 
land  helps  it,  so  that  with  the  two  together  it  makes  the  land  rich  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  The  putting  on  it  of  sheep  makes  it  produce  the  blue 
grass,  because  the  sheep  go  to  the  high  lands  during  the  night  and 
deposit  manure,  which  spreads  and  causes  fertilization. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  sheep  pay  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
cleaning  up  the  rubbish? 

Mr.  Campsey.  They  are  very  beneficial  in  that  way.  It  is  only  for 
the  puiT)ose  of  preserving  our  land  that  w^e  raise  sheep  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  sit  down  in  your  room 
or  some  quiet  place  and  figure  out  the  percentage  of  profit  that  you 
now^  have  on  a  flock  of  400  sheep,  counting  everything,  interest  on 
the  land,  taking  care  of  and  shearing  the  sheep  and  marketing  the 
wool,  and  then  on  the  other  hand  put  down  the  profit  which  you 
make,  and  give  us  that  statement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that.  That  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  it. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  M.  COTJDEN,  OF  aUAEEE  CITT,  GUEENSEY 

COUNTY,  OHIO. 

Mr.  CouDEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  going  to  be  called,  and  I  was  not  told  the 
purpose  for  which  I  am  to  speak. 

Tne  Chairman.  Your  name  is  in  the  list,  and  your  are  not  obliged 
to  speak  if  you  do  not  care  to,  unless  the  committee  has  some  ques- 
tions to  ask  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  a  woolgrower,? 

Mr.  CouDEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  Democrat  and  a  protectionist. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower? 

Mr.  CouDEN.  Yes ;  and  I  am  a  protectionist,  and  have  been  all  my 
life.  I  suppose  that  that  is  the  reason  that  some  one  handed  in  my 
name. 

Mr.  PoI^  There  is  room  for  all  in  our  party. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  You  are  all  right,  and  I  do  not  care  to  ask  you  any- 
thii^  more. 

Mr.  CouDEN.  Then  let  the  tariff  alone  and  we  will  all  be  satisfied 
and  happy. 

The  chairman  called  the  name  of  Mr.  William  R.  Ellis,  of  No. 
142  Green  street,  New  York,  upon  which  a  gentleman  in  the  audi- 
ence arose  and  said  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  filed  his  paper  and  departed 
from  the  city. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ALBEET  K.  CLAEK,  PEESIBENT  OF  THE  HOME 
MAEEET  CLUB,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  de- 
sire to  call  your  attention  to  and  present  a  letter  which  I  just  received 
from  the  William  Carter  Company,  of  Needham  Heights,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  knit  goods.  They  refer  to  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  state  that  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced greatly  on  their  line  of  goods  it  simply  means  that  these  indus- 
tries will  be  wiped  out  of  existence  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  manufacturers 
in  this  line  are  not  affiliated  in  one  gigantic  trust  nor  combination, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  represented  at  this  hearing,  as  the  interest 
of  the  country  really  demands.  He  states  that  the  only  way  that  his 
firm  could  stand  any  reduction  without  specially  suffering  would 
be  a  corresponding  reduction  on  worsteds,  cotton  and  silk  yarn,  and 
any  raw  material,  especially  wool.  They  would  be  better  satisfied 
to  have  the  present  duties  remain. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  business  in  New  England,  but  it  is  my 
observation  that  woolgrowing  is  increasing  there,  and  that  if  what  is 
called  the  protective  duty  is  maintained  it  will  increase  more  rapidhr 
during  the  next  ten  years  than  it  has  during  the  past  ten  years,  it 
was  out  of  the  fear  oi  free  wool  that  the  farmers  went  out  of  the  sheep 
business  and  went  into  the  cattle  business  in  New  England.  The 
temptation  to  get  out  of  the  cattle  business  and  get  into  the  sheep 
business  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  cause  many  to  do  it,  but  they 
realize  now  that  sheep  can  be  made  profitable  also,  and  that  wool 
haising  can  also  be  profitable,  and  they  would  like  to  have  the  tariff 
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maintained.  I  think  that  sentiment  is  almost  practically  unanimous 
among  our  farmers,  because  each  farmer  keeps  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 
I  remember  that  in  the  former  days,  in  the  section  of  Vermont 
where  I  was  raised,  every  farmer  had  from  30  to  300  sheep,  and 
when  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  were  right  it  was  a 

Srofitable  branch  of  industry.  That  condition  would  b^  as  good  to- 
ay,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  find  an  opportunity 
in  that  way  to  have  their  aOTicultural  industry  more  highly  diversified. 
For  that  reason  I  think  that  if  the  tariff  is  kept  substantially  as  it 
is  now  on  wool  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  sheep  husbandry 
within  the  next  ten  years.    * 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  that  industry  in 
the  past  ten  years? 

Mr.  A.  K.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  quite  a  marked  diange; 
not  very  large,  but  still  it  is  encouraging. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  misundersSmoing  as  to  the  d^eep  statistics. 
There  has  been  something  said  about  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  having  declined  from  50,000,000  to  38,000,000.  That  was  the 
case  under  the  free- wool  tariff,  but  since  then  I  think  that  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  method  of  the  enumeration  of  sheep.  At  that 
time  the  lambs  were  included,  but  now  they  include  only  the  wool- 
bearing  sheep. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  positive  fact? 

Mr.  A.  K.  Clark.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  merely  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that  so  that  you  can  have  it  verified  in  your  researches  if  neces- 
sary. I  think  that  a  safer  rule  would  be  to  trac«  or  compare  the 
number  of  pounds  of  wool  between  the  two  periods  or  between  any 
other  period  that  you  may  wish  to  select. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  good  old  days  of  which  you  speak  when  the 
farmers  in  Vermont  had  from  80  to  300  sheep — was  not  that  back  in 
1867  during  the  Walker  tariff? 

Mr.  A.  JL  Clabk.  It  happened  to  be  incidental  with  that  tariff,  but 
prosperity 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  sheep  industry 
flourished  then? 

Mr.  A,  K.  Clark.  Yes;  it  flourished  then.  The  wool  manufac- 
turers did  not  flourish  at  that  time  because  they  had  their  mills  dosed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  was  it  that  the  manufacturers  happened  to 
join  in  a  request  in  1857  to  have  that  tariff  cut  off? 

Mr.  A.  K.  Clark.  Some  did  and  some  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  branches 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  A.  K.  Clark.  Yes;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  at  that  time 
called  to  the  question  of  the  tariff.  The  public  mind  was  absorbed  in 
the  sectional  controversy  which  led  to  the  great  civil  war. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  there  is  always  an  explanation  for  every- 
thing. Do  you  think  that  we  could  put  on  enough  tariff  to  make 
wool  raising  profitable? 

Mr.  A.  K.  Clark.  I  do.  The  present  tariff,  if  continued,  will  make 
a  profitable  industry  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  sheep  in  the  East 
are  on  the  farms  of  wealthy  men  who  simply  keep  flocks  of  sheep  to 
keep  their  places  in  order? 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  that  may  be  true  in  a  few  castjs,  but  it  is 
not  generally  true.  Small  flocks  of  sheep  are  generally  kept  on  small 
farms,  and  there  is  some  little  of  that  on  the  Connecticut  River.  A 
few  farmers  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  bought  sheep  from  the  West 
and  leased  them  to  the  farmers.  In  some  cases  that  proved  profitable 
both  to  the  lessors  and  the  lessees,  but  many  of  the  farmers  own  sheep, 
and  are  able  to  own  them.  It  is  a  question  of  diversifying  agricul- 
ture, and  that  will  surely  be  helped  by  tariff  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  record,  which 
has  just  been  printed  a  little  late,  contains  the  article  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  which  is  copyrighted.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  ha$ 
been  trying  to  get  permission  from  the  publisher  for  its  publication  in 
the  hearing,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  In  the  present  print  it  appears 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Justice,  and  it  will  have  to  be  taken  out  and 
yesterday's  whole  proceedings  reprinted. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  £.  J.  HTTLINO,  OF  TBIKIDAD,  COLO. 

Mr.  HuxiNG.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  practical  sheep  raiser,  delegated  to  represent  the  Territory  of  New- 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado.  Believing  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  there  should  be  sufficient  wool 
raised  in  the  United  States  to  comfortably  clothe  them  in  time  of 
peace  or  any  possible  war,  we  claim  a  continuance  of  the  present  duties 
on  wool  as  the  only  reasonable  or  practical  way  to  produce  that  result. 
Owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  countrv  during  the  past  few 
years  mutton  and  lamo  have  brought  such  good  prices  that  it  has  paid 
better  to  sell  the  increase  of  the  flocks  rather  than  to  keep  the  increase 
for  raising  wool.  The  present  duty  is,  however,  we  think,  adequate 
to  insure  a  steady  increase  of  the  flocks  so  that  in  time  sufficient  wool 
will  be  raised  to  comfortably  clothe  the  people.  ^ 

The  cost  of  raising  sheep  and  wool  has  increased  from  the  lowest 
point,  perhaps  75  to  100  per  cent,  so  that  we  might  justly  ask  for  in- 
creased protection;  but  we  think  we  can  work  out  the  desired  result 
on  the  present  duties. 

We  ask  that  they  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  do  you  make  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Our  business  can  only  be  compared  with  farming.  It 
can  only  be  figured  on  a  basis  of  ten  years  in  a  country  where  the  rate 
of  interest  averages  during  that  time  10  per  cent.  Banks  and  other 
businesses  pay  about  that  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  give  us  the 
succinct  statement  of  the  cost  of  raising  sheep  and  what  the  price  was 
for  ten  years? 

Mr.  HxjLiNG.  In  a  way  I  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Submit  a  brief  upon  that  subject  in  writing. 

Mr.  HtJLiNG.  I  think  my  records  will  give  me  information  of  that 
kind.    Some  years  have  been  profitable  and  some  years  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  way  to  bring  it  to  a  reasonable  conchision,  in 
deciding  whether  a  man  makes  money  in  any  business — and  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  about  that — is  to  take  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  sheep  have  you? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  land  do  you  graze? 
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Mr.  HuLiNG.  We  own  about  4,000  acres  and  we  graze  on  the  gov- 
ernment land  chiefly. 

Mr.  HiuL.  Are  you  engaged  solely  in  sheep  growing? 

Mr.  IIuLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  farm  incidentally  to  sheep  raising. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  is  your  capital  ? 

Mr.  Hitting.  Eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  we  owe  money. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  capital  paid-in  cash? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  AMiat  dividends  have  you  declared? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  We  have  not  declared  any  dividends  for  six  or  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  since  your  organization  was  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  About  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  HiiiL.  You  say  that  m  your  section  the  rate  of  money  is  10  per 
cent? 

Mr.  HuLiNO.  Yes;  the  lowest  rate  that  I  ever  got  on  money  was 
8  per  cent,  and  I  have  paid  as  high  as  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  raising 
sheep? 

Mr,  HuLiNO.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Clark,  asked  you 
as  to  the  profit  or  loss  for  the  past  ten  years  and  requested  that  you 
put  it  in  a  written  statement,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  make  it  back 
as  far  as  1893. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  him  make  it  for  twenty  years, 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  I  will  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  made  any  money  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNo.  We  have  made  money  sometimes.  We  have  had  our 
fat  years  and  our  lean  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  that  you  had  not  paid  a  dividend  for  the  past 
^  seven  years? 

Mr.  Ill  LING.  Yes:  sir. 

Mr.  Vow  Has  your  net  increase  been  anything? 

Mr.  HunNG.  We  think  that  as  the  result  of  the  last  election  our 
business  will  be  prospen)us  if  the  tariff  is  maintained. 

Mr.  l*ou.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  more  to  raise  wool  now? 

Mr.  Htlino.  Ver}^  much  more.  In  some  instances  three  to  four 
times  what  it  was  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Poi'.  You  think  that  having  a  tariff  during  the  past  ten  years, 
it  now  promises  to  insure  vou  a  profit  and  that  it  may  do  so  in  future  i 

Mr.  HiLiNG.  That  is  a'^fact. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  under  the  present  conditions,  if  you  make  an  in- 
crease in  vour  sheep  business,  would  it  not  be  necessarv  to  increase 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hi  LiN(j.  I  think  that  in  a  series  of  yeare  we  can  reasonably 
hope  to  get  reconipensation  from  our  business, 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  lost  money  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
and  conditions  are  going  to  remain  like  they  have  been,  would  not  the 
result  be  that  you  would  continue  to  lose  money? 

Mr.  IIi'LiNG.  Well,  we  have  had  years  which  have  been  below  the 
average  during  that  time.  This  last  year  was  a  disastrous  year  in 
my  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Under  the  same  hightariff  ? 

Mr.  IIrLix<;.  Well,  these  same  things  affect  the  farmer. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  Congi'ess  to  insure  you  against  bad 
weather? 

Mr.  Hi  LINO.  No;  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  M.  WILSON. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Clark  in  reference  to  my  company  ? 

The  Chairman,  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  I  caught  what  Mr.  Clark  said  it  was  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  shearing  by  hand  and  shearing  by  machinery,  and  the  in- 
ference was  that  it  was  cheaper  to  shear  by  machinery  than  it  was  to 
shear  by  hand.  We  have  a  plant  of  20  machines.  It  costs  $1,000  for 
a  machine.  We  paid  $750  for  an  engine,  plus  freight  from  Chicago. 
It  is  a  Morse-Fairbanks  engine.  We  put  up  a  shed  which  cost  about 
$1,000.    It  costs  a  little  more  to  shear  sheep  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  shear  sheep  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Wn^oN.  For  the  reason  that  it  produces  neater  work.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  your  sheep  go  into  nlarket  in  nice  condition,  and  it 
means  probably  from  5  to  10  cents  in  the  market.  That  is  the  reason. 
.  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  get  any  more  wool  from  the  sheep  by  reason 
of  shearing  them  with  the  machine  ? 
^  Mr.  Wilson.  The  first  year,  yes;  but  after  that,  no.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  sheep  sheared  by  machinery  show  losses,  for  it  the 
weather  turns  cold  the  liability  of  loss  is  much  greater. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  machine  takes  off  the  wool  and 
a  part  of  the  hide  also? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  the  old  style  of  comb  used  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  that,  so  that  the  sheep  were  blistered  by  the  sun.  They 
have  changed  the  machine  with  regard  to  the  comb,  and  it  has  been 
the  case  that  if  the  animal  that  was  sheared  by  the  machinery  should 
happen  to  get  cold  you  would  be  liable  to  lose  about  50  per  cent  of 
them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Explain  the  cost  of  these  machines-? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  nave  twenty  machines  which  cost  $1,000  each,  and 
we  have  a  shed  which  cost  probably  $1,000,  and  we  have  an  engine 
which  cost  $760.  We  now  pay  this  year  for  shearing  sheep  by  these 
machines  10  cents  a  head  for  yearlings  and  ewes  and  11  cents  for 
2  or  3  year  old  wethers. 

Mr.  J'oRDNEY.  And  you  furnish  the  shearing  plant  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  men  furnish  the  hand  tools,  which  cost 
15  cents.  We  furnish  the  power  and  shafting.  They  furnish  what 
are  called  clippers. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  thing  which  I  asked  about  in  reference  to 
shearing — because  I  have  always  been  told,  and  I  think  it  is  true — 
was  that  shearing  by  machinery  had  reduced  the  cost. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  not.  The  cost  of  shearing  sheep  by  machinery 
is  at  least  1  cent  higher  than  shearing  by  hand. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  the  shearing  by  machines  be  done  quicker  than  it  can 
be  done  by  hand? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  advantage  is,  as  I  said,  that  it  gives  a  neater  job. 
A  wether  that  has  been  sheared  ly  machinery  will  bring  2  cents  more 
when  he  gets  into  the  market.  .  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  the  work,  it  is  cheaper  by  hand. 
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Another  question  was  asked  in  reference  to  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  sheep.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  will  ever  again 
raise  the  same  kind  of  sheep  as  it  has  heretofore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Wn-soN.  Tariff  or  no  tariff,  sheep  meat  is  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  we  are  eating  goats  a  good  deal  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  you  are  not  eating  much  goat  now.  The  only 
meat  that  is  now  practically  free  from  consumption  is  the  meat  of 
the  sheep.  If  you  would  eat  the  meat  of  a  tough  goat,  you  would 
never  eat  it  again. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  answered  a  question  about  the  cost  of  wool  in 
the  fleece.    You  put  it  at  6  cents  for  the  year  1903. 

Mr.  Wn.80N.  i  ou  asked  the  question  as  to  1890.  I  said  that  I 
could  not  answer  except  as  to  the  year  1903.    In  1893  it  was  6  cents. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  In  my  question  I  endeavored  to  emphasize  it  so  as 
to  make  it  1890. 

Mr.  WiMON.  You  asked  me  the  question,  and  I  said  that  if  you 
asked  me  as  to  1893  that  I 'would  tell  you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  it  in  1903  J 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  price,  I  should  say,  in  1903,  was  about  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  We  seem  to  have  exhausted  this  schedule  and  we 
have  one  or  two  other  matters.  I  want  to  request  that  after  the  ad- 
journment this  afternoon  we  have  an  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTEatNOON   SESSION. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908, 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Wilson  present?  [There  was  no  response.] 
Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  the 
wool  schedule?  [Tliere  was  no  response.]  Is  there  any  gentleman 
present  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  any  schedule?  [There  was  no 
response.] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  expected  to  go  on  to- 
morrow or  Saturday? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  asked.  I  asked  if  there  was  any- 
one present  who  desired  to  be  heard  on  any  schedule. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  nobody  in  the  United  States  interested  in 
revising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  move  that  the  committee  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  go  into  executive  session. 
After  that  they  will  adjourn  until  half  past  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  execu- 
tive session.) 


